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HISTORY   OF    THE    EARLY    STUDY    OF 
HEBREW    IN    ENGLAND. 

The  destruction  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the  incursion  of 
northern  barbarians  tended,  for  ages,  to  repress  the  spirit  of 
literary  inquiry.  In  the  East,  however,  which  was  less  exposed 
to  attack,  attention  was  still  paid  to  learning,  and  by  none  more 
than  by  the  Jews,  whose  schools  flourished  m  the  darkest  period 
of  the  history  of  Europe.  Circumstances  having  greatly  changed 
in  the  course  of  time,  many  descendants  of  Abraham  sought  that 
security  in  the  West  which  was  denied  them  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent 'The  rising  sun  of  grammatical  learning,'  says  the  cele- 
brated philologist  Delitzsch,  '  which  appeared  in  Persia,  passed 
over  in  its  course  to  Africa  and  to  Spain  ;  and,  illuminating  with 
its  radiance  the  remotest  countries  of  the  earth,  penetrated  even 
to  Germany.' 

By  the  aid  of  these  teachers,  scholars  in  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
and  England  were  enabled  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Hebrew  language.  It  was  during,  the  Saxon  period  that  Jews 
first  made  their  way  into  Britain.  The  '  Canonical  Exceptions ' 
of  Ecgbrith,  Archbishop  of  York,  a.d.  740,  forbad  any  Christian 
being  present  at  Jewish  feasts.  Still  later,  in  the  Charter  of 
WitzlaflF,  King  of  Mercia,  granted  to  the  monks  of  Croyland, 
A.D.  833,  all  lands  bestowed  by  Christians  and  Jews  were  con- 
firmed to  them.*     In  the  laws   of  Edward  the   Confessor  the 

«  Ingulph.,  Hist.  p.  9. 
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following  language  occurs,  which  is  regarded  as  genuine  by 
Spelman : — *  Judaei,  et  omnia  sua,  Regis  sunt.'  It  was,  doubtless, 
primarily  through  these  Jews  that  the  few  Anglo-Saxon  scholars 
acquainted  with  Hebrew,  obtained  their  knowledge  of  that  lan- 
guage. From  them  was  also  procured  the  Hebrew  manuscript 
mentioned  by  Alcuin,  as  being  among  the  literary  treasures  in 
the  library  of  York.^ 

The  first  Hebrew  scholar  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  whom 
any  record  remains,  was  Bede,  bom  a.d.  673.  In  his  writings 
he  very  frequently  refers  to  the  *  Hebrew  verity  ;'  and  in  almost 
innumerable  instances  explains  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words. 
When  charged  with  heresy  for  writing  his  '  De  Temporibus,'  he 
justified  himself,  in  his  letters  to  Plegwin,  by  asserting  that  he 
followed  the  Hebrew  text,  not  the  Septuagint.  Still,  however,  a 
careful  comparison  of  these  passages  with  Jerome's  writings, 
proves  that  he  was  almost  entirely  indebted  to  that  learned  father 
for  his  emendations  and  explanations.  Nor,  indeed,  does  he 
refrain  from  frankly  expressing  his  obligation  ;  *  nos  qui  per  beati 
interpretis  Hieronymi  industriam  puro  Hebraicae  veritatis  fonte 
potamur.' — Ojmsc,  Sc,  c.  Ixvii.®  Alcuin,  another  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar,  born  at  York  a.d.  735,  and  brought  up  by  Bishop  Egbert, 
was  taught  Latin,  Greekj  and  Hebrew  in  that  city — a  city,  let  it 
be  remembered,  where  Ecgbrith's  canon  was  passed,  and  where 
there  were,  doubtless,  at  the  time  many  Jews.  The  extent  of 
Alcuin's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  dis- 
cover, since  in  his  extant  writings  he,  like  Bede,  borrows  almost 
entirely  from  Jerome,  as  Vallarsius  long  ago  proved.*  Still  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  that  language, 
since  the  statements  of  his  pupil  Joseph  are  such  as  to  show  that 
the  study  of  Hebrew  was  not  neglected  in  his  school. 

The  disturbed  state  of  England  during  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes,  and  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Canute,  proved  de- 
structive to  the  interest  of  Hebrew  study  for  very  many  years. 
At  length  under  William  I.  Jews  again  found  their  way  into 
England  from  Rouen.  By  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Norman 
princes  they  flourished  greatly,  and  spread  themselves  throughout 

*  In  his  poem  De  Pontif.  et  Sanct.  Ecc.  Eborac.  the  passage  occurs : — 
'  Hebraicus  vel  quod  popalus  bibit  imbre  superno.' 

Alcain's  Works,  ed.  1777,  ii.  257. 

«  As  Bede's  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  been  too  highly  esteemed,  two  other  quo- 
tations from  his  works  are  given,  which  prove  his  expressed  indebtedness  to  Jerome : 
— *  Cseterum  cunctis  in  commune  suademus,  ut  sive  quis  ex  Hebraica  veritate,  quse 
ad  noB  per  memoratum  interpretem  pura  pervenisse  etiam  hostibus  Judseis  in  pro- 
fesso  est ;  sive/  &c.  (Opusc.  Scient,  c.  67.)  *  Apud  Hebraeos,  Hieronymo  teste, 
luna,  quam  jare  nominant  mensibus  nomen  dedit.'  (Opusc.  Sc,  ell.) 

^  The  Quest  in  Gen.,  Com.  in  Eecles.,  Interp.  of  the  names  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
genitors of  Christ,  contained  in  Alcuin's  works,  are  not  his,  but  Jerome's. 
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the  whole  land.  William  II.  employed  them  in  farming  and 
managing  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishopricks,  and  encouraged 
them  to  argue  with  his  ecclesiastics.  Charters  were  granted  by 
Henry  I.  and  11.  in  their  favour.  During  these  reigns,  and  for 
many  years  after,  their  legal  privileges  were  equal  with  those  of 
their  Christian  fellow-subjects,®  although,  in  that  lawless  age, 
they  were  often  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  outbreaks  of  popular 
fury,  and  to  the  extortions  of  the  powerful  from  their  usury  ^  and 
their  wealth.  The  Jewish  subject  might  equally  purchase  mes- 
suages for  himself  and  his  heirs  with  the  Christian.*  Warranties 
are  now  in  existence  which  clearly  show  that  Jews  might  be 
interested  in  lands  so  warranted.  They  as  well  as  the  crown  and 
the  Christian  subject  could  advance  money  and  become  gagees  or 
mortgagees ;  while  in  trials  between  Christians  and  themselves, 
the  venire  facias  wais^  ^  sex  ptobos  et  legales  homines  et  sex  legalea 
JudaBos.'  It  was  to  John,  however,  that  the  Jews  owed  their 
most  important  charters.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
he  granted  them,  by  King's  Patent,  an  oflScer  for  life,  who  is 
styled  in  the  records  both  Presbyter  and  Sacerdos.  Coke  and 
Selden  regard  his  office  as  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  call  him  High 
Priest.  In  the  second  year  of  John's  reign  came  out  his  great 
charter,  giving  not  only  to  English  Jews,  but  to  those  of  Nor- 
mandy, permission  to  reside  in  the  King's  dominions  freely  and 
honourably.  It  was  allowed  them  to  go  where  they  liked  with 
their  goods,  which  were  to  be  considered  as  safe  as  though  they 
were  the  King's  goods.  They  were  declared  free  of  all  custom, 
tolls,  modiations  of  wine,  as  was  the  King.  The  liegemen  of  the 
crown  were  commanded  to  keep,  defend,  and  protect  them.**  On 
the  same  day,  he  granted  further  to  English  Jews  that  all  dif- 
ferences among  themselves  which  did  not  concern  the  pleas  of  the 
crown,  should  be  heard  and  determined  by  themselves.  (Dedu- 
cantur  secundum  legem  suam  et  emendantur,  et  justiciam  suam 
inter  seipsos  faciant.^)  No  sooner  was  Henry  III.  on  the  tlffone 
than  he  followed  the  example  of  his  father.  He  commanded  all 
sheriffit  to  release  all  Jews  that  were  on  any  account  imprisoned. 
Many  of  these  writs  still  exist.  Next  year  he  issued  writs  re- 
quiring sherifis  to  elect  24  burgesses  out  of  every  town  where  the 

Jews  resided  in  any  number,  to  watch  over  them,  and  particularly 

--  -      -  -■  -        ... i 

«  These  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  Rolls,  and  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Lansdowne  MSS.,  215. 74  h.  entitled  *  Excerpta  ex  Instrumentis  Publicis  de  Judasis 
Angliam  incolentibus.' 

'  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  tiie  Oxford  students  petitioned  tiie  king  for  relief;  since, 
having  pawned  so  many  of  their  books  to  Jews,  they  could  not  follow  their  studie»i 

s  Jews  owned  three  hostells  in  Oxford.  The  students  were  tiieir  tenants.  These 
hostells  were  Lombard  HiJl,  Moses  Hall,  and  Jacob  Hall. 

*»  Rot.  Cart.  2  John,  n.  49.  '  Rot  Cart  2  John,  n.  53. 
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to  guard  them  against  the  insults  of  Jerusalem  pilffrims.  The 
year  following  orders  were  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Hereford,  not 
only  to  protect  their  property,  but  likewise  themselves  from  all 
suits  in  the  spiritual  court  (ab  Episcopo  de  Hereford,  quia  nihil 
ad  eum  pertinet  dc  Judaeis  nostris).  Similar  writs  were  directed 
to  the  snerifis  of  Worcester,  York,  Lincoln,  Stamford,  Bristol, 
Northampton,  Southampton,  and  Winchester. 

Although  the  motives  which  influenced  the  English  kings  in 
extending  their  favour  towards  the  Jews  were  doubtless  selfish 
ones,  they  being  regarded,  even  in  King  John's  Ma^a  Charta,^ 
as  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  bemg,  when  circumstances 
required  it,  called  upon  to  contribute  largely  to  the  revenues,™ 
yet  the  protection  afforded  them  from  all  except  regal  rapacity, 
as  far  as  that  protection,  in  an  age  of  violence,  could  be  ex- 
tended, attracted  great  numbers  into  the  island,  and  extended 
still  wider  the  means  of  obtaining  acquaintance  with  their  ancient 
language. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  at  this  time  Hebrew  was 
far  more  extensively  used  among  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land than  it  now  is.  Their  contracts,  sometimes  called  chartse, 
and  sometimes  starra  (from  Heb.  ia^\  are  still  somewhat  com- 
mon.°  Some  of  these  are  written  in  Hebrew ;  others  in  Latin 
with  Hebrew  subscriptions.  At  first  these  contracts  were  by  law 
deposited  in  six  or  seven  public  places,  afterwards  in  almost  every 
considerable  town.  In  records  of  law,  too,  the  Hebrew  was  often 
used,  so  often  indeed  as  to  render  chirographers  necessary.  '  Et 
vicecomes  (Essex)  mandavit  tam  litera  latina,  quam  Hebraica.' 
The  returns  also  of  sheriffs  were  sometimes  made  in  Hebrew  and 
Latin ;  '  for,'  says  Selden,  '  in  these  times  both  languages  were 
used,  not  only  in  the  deeds  of  the  Jews,  but  also  in  the  records  of 
law.* — vi.  1460.  Hence  there  was  a  *  Court  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Jews,'  with  clerks  attached.  There  were  also  many  clerks  in 
the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  and  many  Jewish  lawyers.®  Nor 
were  the  English  Jews  without  men  of  literary  fame  among  them. 
Rabbi  Abraham  Abenezra  wrote  in  London  his  epistle  nniD  maN, 
concerning  the  Sabbath.  Babbi  Solomon  Ben  Wirga,  in  speaking 
of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  London,  says  that  there  were  about 
two  thousand  masters  of  families  of  them,  all  men  of  note  for 
wisdom  and  wealth,  Sepher^  fol.  19,  a.     They  had,  furthermore, 

^  Omitted  in  the  New  Mapa  Charta  of  Henry  III. 

»  When  Heniy  II.  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  Holy  LAnd,  his  Christian  sabjccts 
were  taxed  at  70,000/.,  the  Jewish  at  60,000/. 

"  Cotton.  MSS.  Aug.  II.  107,  Nero  C.  III.  183  b,  184,  196.     In  the  later  addi- 
tions to  the  Brit.  Museum  are  two  starra,  endorsed  in  Hebrew,  a.i>.  1182. 

o  See  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  Sect.  Exch.  of  Jews. 
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many  synagogues  ^  and  schools.  Peck  says  that  in  the  cities 
and  smaller  towns  they  openly  taught  the  doctrines  of  their 
Sabbins  with  great  exactness.*^  In  some  of  these  Christian  stu- 
dents were  instructed  in  Hebrew.  Thus  in  the  Old  and  New 
Jewry,  Oxford,  they  had  a  school  where  they  not  only  taught 
their  own  people,  but  many  students  of  the  University.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  converts  to  the  Christian  faitii,  who  gladly 
imparted  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  others.  Anthony  a  Wood 
mentions  one  Nicholas  Harpsfield  *  qui  circa  CIOCCCIIX  He- 
braicam  linguam  in  Oxonia  per  quendam  Judaeum  ad  fidem 
Christi  conversum  legi  coepisse.* — Hist.  Univ.  Oxf.^  ed.  1674, 
p.  157. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Jews  did  not,  however,  continue  very 
long.  Urged  by  his  people,  whose  hatred  to  the  Hebrews  in- 
creased with  their  success,  Edward  I.  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  prohibited  them  from  the  practice  of  usury  ;  the  very  severe 
laws  against  which  had  been  held  in  abeyance  during  the  pleasure 
of  preceding  monarchs.  This  prohibition  was,  in  tlie  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  followed  by  their  banishment.  Tlie  Red  Book 
of  the  Exchequer  settles  the  date  of  that  act.  'Memorandum 
quod  die  Martis  in  crastino  Sancti  Dionisii,  anno  regni  Regis 
Edwardi  dedmo  octavo,  et  anno  Domini  millessimo  dueentesimo, 
nonagesimo,  recesserimt  omnes  Judaei  de  London,  versus  mare.* 
The  hasty  departure  of  the  Jews  rendered  it  necessary  that  they 
should  part  with  many  of  their  manuscripts.  *  Hebraica  deinceps 
haud  pauca,'  says  Wood,  *  a  Judaeis  ex  Anglia  turbatis,  promer- 
cabantur.'  Roger  Bacon  bought  some  of  these,  which  he  after- 
wards gave  to  the  Franciscan  Library  at  Oxford.'  On  one  of 
these  was  a  note  in  which  he  expressed  his  great  indebtedness  to 
them.  Gregory  of  Huntingdon  obtained  others,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  Ramsey  Abbey,  a.d.  1250,  together  with  his  own 
writings — *  choice  annotations,'  says  Leland,  *  which  posterity  may 
read  with  learned  joy.'  In  a  Roll  in  the  British  Museum,' 
written  perhaps  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Richard  XL,  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  library  of  Ramsey  Abbey.  Among  the  works  are: — 
Secunda  pars  bibliotecse  ebraiae,  Glose  sup.  bibliotecam  ebraias  . . . 
Notale  sup.  bibliotedam  hebraicam, loquendi  intelligendi  in 


P  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  synagogue  in  London  surpassed  in  magnificence 
aU  the  Christian  churches. 

*>  Peck's  Antiq.  Annals  of  Stamford,  lib.  4,  p.  2. 

'  These  have  all  perished.  Leland,  when  visiting  the  Library,  with  difficulty 
gained  access.  '  Summe  Jupiter !'  he  exclaims, '  quid  ego  illic  inveni !  Pulverem 
autem  inveni,  telas  aranearum,  tineas,  blattas,  situm  deniqne  et  squalorem.  Sic 
mihi  qnsrenti  Thesauroe,  carbones  se  obtulerunt/ 

•  *  This  valuable  manuscript  is  perhaps  the  largest  roll-catalogue  of  books  in  Eng* 
land.    It  is  somewhat  de&ced.    Its  mark  is  Cotton,  ii.  16. 

lingua 
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lingaa  Hebraica,  Prima  pars  bibliotece  hebraicse  cum  aliis  septem 
librifl,  secunda  pars  bibliotecae  ebraicae,  liber  expos.  distiiictioDum 
hebraicarum,  Ps  .  .  .  hebrsei .  . ,  besides  others  whose  titles  are 
nearly  efiaced. 

The  possession  of  these  manuscripts  enabled  the  monks  to 
extend  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  excited  among  others, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  a  desire  to  make  its  acquaintance. 
Still,  however,  the  Hebrew  learning  of  the  times  was  very  super- 
ficial. *  I  am  certain,'  exclaims  Bacon  with  much  confidence, 
'  that  in  less  than  three  days  I  could  teach  any  person  of  a  diligent 
habit  and  retentive  memory,  who  would  be  conformable  to  certain 
rules,  to  read  Hebrew,  and  understand  whatever  wise  and  holy 
men  have  formerly  said  in  explanation  of  the  sacred  text ;  or 
whatever  relates  to  its  correction  and  explanation.'  Yet  Roger 
Bacon  deserves  great  praise  for  his  zealous  advocacy  of  the  study 
of  the  original  Scriptures.  In  a  treatise  addressed  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment, he  shows  the  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
oriental  tongues;  and  in  another  work,  directed  to  -the  same 
dignitary,  he  requests  the  papal  sanction  to  his  attempts  for  pro- 
moting a  general  study  oi  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Nor  does  it 
detract  from  the  merit  of  this  celebrated  man  that  he  was  called 
to  meet  with  much  opposition  in  his  pursuit  and  advocacy  of 
Hebrew  learning.  The  knowledge  he  possessed  of  this  tongue 
was  regarded  ^  the  medium  of  his  Woorse  with  sat^c 
agents.^ 

Before  long  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  desired  by  Roger 
Bacon,  was  granted.  Clement  V.  published,  a.d.  1311,  with  the 
Approbation  of  the  Council  of  Vienne,  a  constitution  ordering  that 
professors  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  should  be 
established  in  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and 
Salamanca.  This  decree  was  repeated  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Basle  and  by  John  XXII.,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,**  ordering  that  tliese  professorships  should 
be  maintained  (*  ut  Lectiones  illae  stabiles  et  perpetuae  fierent, 
et  praslegentium  mercede  prospiceretur ').  Although  these  ordi- 
nances were  not  immediately  carried  out,  the  sanction  of  Popes 
and  Councils  to  such  studies,  must,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in 
an  age  of  implicit  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  have 
tended,  at  least  in  some  degree,  to  remove  objections  to  their 
acquisition. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  Clement's  constitution,  we 

'  In  the  statutes  of  the  Cistercians,  a.d.  1095,  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  monk 
directed  to  be  examined  and  punished  by  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  for  having  learned 
Hebrew  of  a  Jew. 

"  Cotton  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  Faust,  a.  5. 

find 
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find  John  de  Bristol,  a  converted  Jew,  teaching  Hebrew  in  Ox- 
ford, who  '  magno  scholarium  plausu  plures  annos  earn  obibat' — 
Wood's -4««aZ5,  p.  159.  In  1345  Richard  Aungerville,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  wrote  his  PhilobiUion^  having  just  previously  founded 
a  library  at  Oxford.  In  this  work  he  expresses  his  regret  at  the 
general  ignorance  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  which  prevailed,  and 
adds  that  he  had  provided  for  the  use  of  students  both  Greek  and 
Hebrew  grammars  —  '  quorum  adminiculo  studiosi  lectores  in 
dictarum  linguarum  scriptura,  lectura,  necnon  intellectu  poterant 
informari.' — Hody  De  Text  orig.  p.  433.  Nine  years  later  Wil- 
liam Breton,  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.     In  his  Introduction  he  says, 

*  recurri  ad  Hebraicam  veritatem.' — lb.  433.  At  the  same  time 
Richard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  urged  the  importance  of  con- 
sulting the  Hebrew  original  in  doubtful  passages.  lb,  437. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  Adam  Eston 
translated  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  except 
the  Psalter,  and  wrote  several  works  on  Hebrew  literature  {lb, 
440)  ;  Holbeck  completed  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  which  Gregory  of 
Huntingdon  had  begun  ;  and  William  Grey,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Ely,  eagerly  sought  for  manuscripts,  and  delighted  in  Hebrew 
learning.     Still  later  we  find  traces  of  this  study  at  Oxford.* 

During  this  period,  and  indeed  subsequently,  the  utmost  pre- 
judice existed  against  the  study  of  Hebrew — a  prejudice,  by  the 
way,  which  proves  the  existenc-e  of  Hebrew  scholarship.  It  was 
commonly  believed  that  the  language  was  of  recent  origin,  and 
that  those  who  learned  it  would  become  Jjews.  Any  fondness  for 
it  was  regarded  as  savouring  of  heresy.  *  Remember  ye  not,* 
says  Tyndale,  addressing  Sir  Thomas  More,  '  how,  witnin  this 
thirty  years,  and  far  less,  and  yet  dureth  to  this  day,  tlie  old 
barking  curs.  Dun's  disciples,  and  the  like  drafi^,  called  Scotists, 
the  children  of  darkness,  raged  in  every  pulpit,  against  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  V  Cheke,  Greek  Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winton,  who  was  at  that  time  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  plainly  declares  that  the 

*  many  reprove  the  study  of  Hebrew,'  and  that  '  it  is  as  much 
as  one's  credit  and  reputation  is  worth,  to  attempt  the  knowledge 

of  it.'y 

At  length  a  more  favourable  era  dawned  upon  England.  The 
imj/etus  given  to  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible 

'  In  1491,  Tonstal,  an  excellent  Hebrew  scholar,  was  student  at  Oxford.  There 
too,  it  is  probable,  ft.  Sherwode,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Louvain,  a.i>.  1519, 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  that  language.  John  Helyar  certainly  did,  who  was 
fdlow-prob.,  A.D.  1522. 

y  Strype's  Memorials,  i.  p.  599. 

by 
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by  the  Reformation  was  not  long  in  finding  its  way  thither.  Soon 
after  Robert  Wakefield  had  left  Louyain  and  Tubingen,  at  which 
places  he  was  Professor  of  Hebrew,  he  was  engaged  in  giving 
instruction  in  the  same  language  to  the  members  of  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  Cambridge.  In  a  letter  of  Ferdinand  to  Henry  VHI., 
dated  March,  1523,  are  the  following  words : — ^  in  Cantabrigia 
sua  hebraicas  publice  profiteretur  litteras.'  Nor  does  this  early 
attempt  of  introducing  more  correct  Hebrew  learning  seem  to 
haye  oeen  unattended  with  success,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to 
King  Henry  VIII.  from  the  authorities  and  students  of  that 
University,  dated  April,  1524.  They  say  : — *  Erat  non  parvus  in 
hac  tua  academia  scholasticorum  nuTnerus,  illustrissime  princeps, 
si  non  defuissent  nummi  quibus  praeceptorem  conduceret,  qui 
religiose  flagrabat   linguam    Hebraicam  cognoscere,   per  quam 

divina  nosse  mysteria  datum  est cujus  linguae  pariter  et  Chal- 

daicoB  atque  Arabicae  praeceptorem  tua  singular!  liberalitate  cum 
habcamus  eruditissimum  simul  ac  diligentissimum,  spes  est  nos 
brevi  hujus  tanti  thesauri  compotes  fore.'  There,  in  the  same 
year,  was  Wakefield's  celebrated  oration  delivered,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  under  the  title  of 
*  Oratio  de  laudibus,  et  utilitate  trium  linguarum  Arabicae,  Chal- 
daicae,  et  Hebraicae.'  In  this  work,  which  has  now  become  very 
scarce,  the  first  Hebrew  type  used  in  England  was  employed. 
The  character  is  very  rude,  somewhat  like  the  manuscript  Hebrew 
of  Shepreve,  but  not  nearly  so  good.  It  is  furnished  with  points. 
The  author  complains  in  his  preface  that  the  types,  such  as  they 
were,  were  not  sufficient  to  execute  all  the  Heorew  printing  he 
required  for  his  work.* 

About  this  time  *  one  of  the  University  preachers  at  Oxford,' 

as  Erasmus  tells  us,  having  expressed  himself  with  ^eat  violence 

*g^^"st  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original,  Henry  VHI., 

who  happened  to  be  residing  at  the  time  at  Woodstock,  and  had 

received  an  account  of  the  affair  from  his  secretary  Richard  Pace 

*l?^u^  a  pupil  of  Wakefield's),  issued  an  order  commanding 

that  the   «  said  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures  should 

not  only  be  permitted,  but  made  an  indispensable  branch  of  the 

f^o ''w  I  ^^^e^ical  instruction.'     This  led  to  the  founding  of 

TTnivf.!v   r  i^?^®S8orship  at  Oxford.     On  the  entreaty  of  the 


libraries  in  England      Th    ^^^^  ®^  Kimchi's  Heb.  Gr.,  &c.,  exist  in  the  various 
grammars  of  the  Contin     ^^  ^^^  probably  written  at  this  time,  before  the  printed 

■In  their  request  th*  ^*°^®  ®*^°s^'^®ly  ^'^^^  "^*^- 
admirable  knowledffG  i«  t*^  ^^  ^^  Wakefield—*  He  gives  place  to  none  for  his 

6«  Ml  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  tongues.' 

This 
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This  eminent  man  continually  enjoyed  the  favoiir  of  his  sove- 
reign, who  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  Hebrew  study, 
as  is  evident  not  only  from  the  public  acts  of  his  reign,^  but  from 
a  manuscript  among  the  Cotton  MSS ,  in  which  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs  in  his  own  handwriting,— 'reders  of  Greke,  Ebrew 
and  Latyne  to  have  good  stipend.'  Wakefield  was  further  coun- 
tenanced, as  he  himself  says,  by  John  Eayler,  John  Stocksley, 
Sir  J.  BuUein,  Thomas  Hurskey,  Prior  Wdliam,  Dr.  Tait,  Dr. 
Lovel,  '  aliisque  multis  nostri  regni  magnatibus.'  Of  his  own 
attainments  he  speaks  with  becoming  modesty : — *  in  qua '  (He- 
brew), he  says,  Opossum  nondum  quidem  cum  laude  sed  citra 
culpam  epistolam  dictare ;'  and  perhaps  it  may  now  be  thought 
with  some  reason,  as  he  talks  of  teaching  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic  in  three  months : — '  Ego  conscius  sum,'  he  writes,  *  D. 
Bichardus  Paceus  ®  (Henry's  secretary)  qui  tribus  mensibus  tres 
simul  linguas  Hebraeam,  videlicet,  Chaldeam,  ac  Arabicam,  me 
quoque  docente^  non  impigre  didicit.'  Still  high  merit  must  be 
awarded  to  the  auUior  of  the  ^  Oratio,'  and  to  the  instructor  of 
Pole  and  Pace,  and,  as  is  probable,  of  Tyndale,^  Frith,  and 
Pilkington — scholars  whose  attainments  in  Hebrew  were  rarely 
equalled  while  tiiey  lived. 

To  Robert  Wakefield  succeeded  John  Shepreve,  who  in  the  year 
1541  began  to  expound  in  public  the  book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew. 
Two  manuscripts  of  his  are  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  entitled, 
^  Johannis  Scheprei  orationes  in  laudem  Henrici  VHI.,  Hebraice.' 
The  manuscript  Hebrew  is  excellent  and  duly  pointed. 

In  the  year  1540  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Hebrew  in 
Cambridge  University  was  founded.  Thomas  Wakefield*  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  post.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act : — 
^  Rex  omnibus,  &c.,  per  praesentes  damns  et  concedimus  dilecto 
subdito  nostro  Thomas  Wakefield  in  Artibus  Magistro  officium 
sive  locum  Lectoris  nostri  in  Hebraica  lingua,  jam  noviter  a  noUs 
fimdatum  et  erectum,  in  usum  et  profectum  juventutis  nostrae 

*  To  tiie  extract  given  from  the  University's  letter  to  Henry  VIIL,  and 
to  the  language  of.  Erasmus  above  cited,  may  be  added  the  statement  of  Wake- 
field himself: — '  Noverat  enim  noster  pientissimns  rex  et  optimus  princeps  qui 
me  D.  Beynaldo  Polo,  viro  nobili,  et  Gnsce  ac  Latine  emdito  adjunxit  ut  He- 
braica disceret,  quod  theologis  futuris  qnam  maxime  necessarium  erat  aimirum 
recte  jndicans  absque  lingtue  sancts  peritia  neminem  in  scripturis  feliciter  proces- 
snrum.' 

«  A  MS.  work  of  Pace's  still  exists.  It  is  entitled  <  De  lapsu  Hebtaioonun 
interpretum/ 


says 

high  learning 

attainments,  our  authorised  and  venerable  version  sufficiently  testifies. 

•  This  scholar  must  not  be  confounded  with  Robert  Wakefield,  as  has  been  too 
often  done. 

Anglicana? 
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Anglicanse  in  Alma  academia  nostra  Cantabrigiae  ....  quadra- 
ginta  libras  Bterlingorum  .  .  .'  Although  this  professorship  was 
not  founded  till  1540,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  royal  favour 
and  liberality  were  extended  to  Hebrew  study  in  this  University 
many  years  before.  Whatever  be  the  faults  of  the  eighth  Henry, 
and  they  are,  alas  I  too  many,  let  us  not  deprive  him  of  his  just 
dues  as  a  liberal  patron  of  literature. 

Edward  VI.,  during  his  too  short  reign,  took  quite  as  much 
interest  in  promoting  the  study  of  Hebrew  as  did  his  father.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  we  find  him  giving  his  licence  to  Regi- 
nald Wolff  to  print  !^tin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.'  In  1549  uxe 
celebrated  Hebraist  Fagius  was  invited  to  England,  and  ap- 
pointed King's  reader  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
An  order  still  exists,  dated  26th  Sept.,  1549,  requiring  the 
payment  of  100/.  to  Fagius,  probably  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  removal.  This  learned  man  did  not,  however,  live  long 
enough  to  enter  upon  his  duties.  Bishop  Pilkington,  in  his 
^  Sermon  at  the  Restitution  of  Martin  Bucer  and  Paulus  Phagius,' 
preached  a.d.  1560,  says  of  the  latter,  '  after  his  coming  into  the 
realm  he  never  read,  he  never  disputed,  he  never  preached,  he 
uever  taught.'  The  same  year  Tremellius,  son  of  a  Jew  of  Fer- 
rara,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  professorship. 

By  the  countenance  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  father,  the  enlight- 
ening and  stimulating  influence  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
zealous  and  well-directed  efforts  of  the  professors  and  teachers  of 
Hebrew,  the  knowledge  of  the  language  was  extended  far  and 
wide.  Even  ladies  strove  to  excel  in  oriental  studies.  The 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook  was  celebrated  for  her 
Hebrew  erudition.  If  we  may  believe  Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  in 
his  elegy  on  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic 
were  added  to  that  lady's  other  accomplishments.^ 

A  singular  instance  of  the  use  to  which  Hebrew  learning  was 
put  about  this  time  occurs  in  Strype's  Memorials.  Speaking  of 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby's  projected  enterprise,  *  of  seeking  for  a 
passage  into  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  through  the  unknown 
and  dangerous  seas  of  the  north,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^  The  letters 
of  safe  conduct  were  wrote  in  Latin,  to  all  kings,  princes,  and 
other  states,  being  three  in  number,  for  each  ship  one ;  and  three 
others  of  the  same  effect  were  writ  in  Hebrew,  and  three  others  in 
the  Chaldee  tongue ;  to  suit  with  the  language  of  the  eastern 

'  Rymer's  Foe^era,  xv.  150. 

s  His  language  is  :•— 

'  Quis  putet  ?    Hsec  Anibam  Chaldaica  verba  loquels 
Junxerat,  Hebreeum  scite  idioma  tenens.' 

countries 
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countries  when  they  should  arrive  m  those  parts  of  the  world.' 
These  letters  were  dated  May,  1553. 

The  reign  of  Mary  did  not,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  prove 
jnore  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Hebrew  learning  than  to  those 
of  national  prosperity  and  religion.^  The  most  eminent  men  in 
the  kingdom  were  imprisoned  or  burned.  In  a  letter  of  Hooper's, 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  idiile  in  prison,  there 
is  a  passage  which  indicates  his  acquaintance  with  Hebrew.  Nor 
was  tliis  the  only  instance  of  high  attainments  lost  to  mankind  by 
imprisonment  or  the  stake  during  this  reign  of  unrestrained  and 
triumphant  bigotry. 

At  the  deam  of  Mary  a  better  state  of  things  immediately  en- 
sued. Elizabeth,  though  as  tyrannical  and  hard-hearted  as  her 
sister,  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  distinguished  patroness  of 
learning.  In  the  first  year  of  the  new  queen's  reign  we  find  the 
Council  requiring  the  immediate  payment  of  the  Hebrew  lec- 
turer's salary,  which  had  been  unjustly  detained.^  The  next 
year  the  English  Church  at  Geneva  presented  her  majesty  with 
a  new  translation  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Hebrew,  made  by 
themselves. 

A  letter  exists  in  the  British  Museum  from  Csevallerius  to  Sir 
W.  Cecil,''  desiring  the  recommendation  of  the  minister  as  a 
teacher  of  Hebrew  to  the  University.  It  would  seem  that  this 
was  not  only  granted,  but  was  also  successful,  sustained  as  it  was 
by  the  friendly  offices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,*  since  we  find  Caevallerius  soon  after  styled 
*,Teder  of  Ebrew  in  Cambridge.'  By  a  patent,  dated  14  Eliz. 
1572,  the  freedom  of  the  state  and  the  advowson  of  a  prebendary 
in  Canterbury  were  granted  to  this  French  scholar."*  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  learned  man  and  a  good  teacher.  Hugh  Brough- 
ton,  in  comparison  with  whom  Lightfoot  declared  himself  a  mere 
child  in  Hebrew  and  rabbinical  learning,  speaks  very  highly  of 
him.  '  In  Hebrew,'  says  he,  '  he  could  drive  such  a  study,  that 
they  might  learn  more  of  him  in  one  month  than  others  could 
teach  in  ten  years.'  That  the  study  of  Hebrew  was  prosecuted 
with  much  success  in  this  seat  of  learning  during  Elizabeth's 

^  Hidley  says,  referrlnc  to  this  period,  <  All  the  reformations  made  with  regard 
both  to  statutes  and  to  studies  are  now  again  deformed  and  invalidated,  and  every 
thbg  reduced  to  its  pristine  chaos  and  ancient  papistry.* — Ridley's  Works,  Parker 
See.,  p.  392. 

'  Strype's  Annals,  i.  48. 

^  Lansdowne  MSS.,  x.  40.  This  letter  is  dated  May  27, 1569.  In  it  Csevellarias 
signs  himself  *  Rodolphns  CseYellarins,  Hebrsens.' 

^  These  prelates,^iin  their  letter  to  the  heads  of  colleges,  refer  to  *  the  good  and 
godly  affection  that  divers  in  the  University  bear  tathe  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.' 

"»  Rymer's  Foedera,  xv.  703. 

reign 
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reign  is  evident  from  Bereral  other  clrcunistances.  Besides  the 
instruction  siren  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  we  find  the 
Provost  of  King^s  College  ordering  a  Hebrew  lecture  to  be  read 
in  the  chapel  of  the  college  and  in  nis  own  private  house."  Some 
other  colleges  seem  to  have  supported,  in  addition,  a  Jew  to  in- 
struct in  Hebrew.^  A  Hebrew  teacher  was  also  established  and 
provided  for  in  connection  with  Sidney  College  by  the  munificence 
of  Lord  Harrington.  It  would  seem  that  in  some  colleges  an 
examination  in  liebrcw  frequently  preceded  the  bestowal  of  a 
fellowship.  This  was  certamly  the  case  in  Emmanuel  College. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  this  language,  the  collegians 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible.  Indeed,  from  various  sources  it 
appears  sufficiently  evident  that  a  great  majority  of  scholars  who 
during  Elizabeth's  reign  were  acquainted  with  Hebrew,  were  in- 
debted for  it  to  the  instructions  they  received  at  this  University. 

During  the  same  period  this  study  was  successfuly  prosecuted 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1570  Thomas  Kingsmill  was 
appointed  to  the  Hebrew  professorship  there  in  the  place  of 
xhomas  Nale.^  A  few  years  after  (1579)  a  resolution  was  passed 
by  the  University  to  tne  following  effect: — *ad  extirpandum 
haeresim  quamcunque  et  ad  informandum  in  vera  pietate  juven- 

tutem  libros  hosce  legendos  censemus  et  statuimus,  viz 

catechismum  Johannis  Calvini,  Latine,  Graece,  et  HebraiceJ  ^  In 
this  University  the  celebrated  Drusius,  himself  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, taught  four  years.'  When  Elizabeth  visited  Oxford,  we 
are  informed  that  she  was  received  with  gratulations  in  Hebrew — 
*quo  etiam  tempore  valvis  et  parietibus  affigebantur  carmina 
Latina,  Graeca,  et  Hebraea.'  (Wood,  p.  288.)  Still  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  study  of  Hebrew  was  not  so  enthusiastically  and 
successfully  followed  as  at  Cambridge,  since  it  was  not  till  after 
the  Hebrew  lecture  had  been  long  neglected,  arising  from  the 
protracted  illness  of  the  Hebrew  professor,  that  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor  and  University  engaged  the  services  of  the  celebrated 
Hooker."  Broughton  appears,  too,  to  call  the  Oxford  fellows  to 
task  for  envyine  him  his  rapid  advance  in  Hebrew  learning. 
*Such  a  course,  said  thev,  *of  making  Hebrew  and  Greek  as 
native  in  years  so  young  (twenty),  will,  twelve  years  hence,  do 
that  with  ease  which  all  our  pains  could  not  come  by.' 

B  Strype's  Annals,  ii.,  Part  ii.  p.  39.  ^  Clark's  LWes,  p.  99. 

p  Bymer's  Foedera,  xv.  678.  "^  Wood's  Annals,  p.  296. 

r  Drusius  appears  to  have  been  more  especially  employed  to  teach  Syriac 
<  Cancellarium  .  •  .  •  Johannem  qnendam  Dmsium  convocationi  solemni  com- 
mendabat,  ut  lingoam  ille  Syriacam  in  scholarum  aliqua  explicaret.' — ^Wood's 
Annals,  212. 

«  Folman's  MSS.,  yiii.  183. 

Others, 
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Others,  besides  those  residing  at  the  seats  of  learning,  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Gataker  taught  it  for  some  time  in 
Essex,  and  Caevallerius  in  London  before  he  went  to  Cambridge : 
Broughton  also  taught  Hebrew  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  pre- 
fatory speech  to  his  lectures  at  St.  Paul's  he  says :  *  I  being  re- 
quested to  read,  thought  no  place  more  fit  than  this,  because  I 
heard  that  a  learned  man  of  France  (Caeyallerius),  about  23 
years  ago,  did  read  here  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  .....  it  hath 
pleased  God  that  I  should  come  hither  to  revive  his  study.' 
These  learned  men  exerted  a  great  influence  and  had  many 
scholars.  Barrow,  styled  by  Strype  a  separatist,  in  an  address 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Council  while  in  prison,  and  indeed  just 
before  his  execution,  says :  '  If  it  be  objected  that  none  of  our 
side  are  worthy  to  be  thus  disputed  or  written  with,  we  think  that 
this  will  prove  the  contrary,  viz.,  because  there  are  three  or  four 
in  this  city  (London),  and  more  elsewhere,  which  have  been 
zealous  preachers  in  the  parish  assemblies,  not  ignorant  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues.'  Indeed  it  would  appear 
that  ignorance  of  Hebrew  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  a  defect 
in  the  education  of  a  minister.  Knox,  in  his  defence  before  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  frankly  declares,  '  In  the  Hebrew  toung  I 
confess  myself  ignorant,  but  have,  as  God  knoweth,  fervent  thirst 
to  have  some  entrance  thairin.'  Broughton,  moreover,  expressly 
affirms  that  ^  Divinity  graduates  must  know  (or  be  Uioueht  to 
know  and  see  with  other  men's  eyes),  and  by  the  English  Univer- 
sities ihey  are  bound  to  know'  Hebrew.  Broughton,  moreover, 
styles  '  Bishop  Elmer  the  best  Ebraician  of  all  the  bishops'  {Ep. 
to  Nobilitie  of  Eng.i^.  16),  inferring,  at  least,  that  several  of 
them  were  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

In  Elizabeth's  time  the  teachers  of  Hebrew- were  surprisingly 
successful  in  rendering  their  students  proficients  in  the  language.' 
Broughton  not  only  wrote  but  spoke  the  Hebrew  with  astonishing 
ease.  He  taught  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  when  a  child,  to  converse 
in  the  same  language  with  fluency.  Bighop  Bedell  was  as  familiar 
with  the  Hebrew  as  the  English,  constantly  translating  from  the 
original  when  reading  with  his  family.  The  profoundly  learned 
Gataker  followed  the  same  plan  with  as  much  ease.  This  prac- 
tice, by  the  way,  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the  celebrated 
John  Kow  about  the  same  period,  and  was  afterwiu*ds  followed  in 

'  Many  Hebrew  poems  of  these  days  survive.  The  two  Universities  published 
no  less  than  three  volumes  of  verse  in  Hebrew,  &c.  in  honour  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  (104, 78)  are  elegies  in  Hebrew  on  the  death  of  Anne 
Countess  of  Oxford,  written  1588.  There  are  also  numeroas  grammars  and  lexi- 
cons in  mannscript  in  the  libraries  of  Dublin,  Cambrid^^e,  and  Oxford,  and  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  must  have  been  written  about  this  time.  See  list  at  end  of 
this  article. 

New 
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New  England ;  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  common,  especially 
among  the  Puritan  divines.  Such  a  course  of  study  as  then  ob- 
tained was,  as  might  be  expected,  followed  by  great  results.  It 
ushered  in  the  age  of  Selden,  Lightfoot,  Castell,  Poeocke,  Walton, 
and  Hyde — men  who  while  they  lived  were  admired  alike  for  their 
piety  and  learning,  and  whose  works,  now  that  their  authors  are 
no  more,  give  to  England  her  only  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
encourager  and  patroness  of  Hebrew  literature.  We  cannot, 
however,  give  to  tne  Hebraicians  of  Elizabeth's  reien  our  unqua- 
lified praise.  They  bowed  too  humbly  at  the  feet  of  Jewish 
grammarians  and  lexicographers ;  they  filled  their  works  with  too 
much  Mishnic  trash.  The  knowledge  of  the  cognate  dialects^ 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  language  in  general,  and  of  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  Semitic  tongues  in  particular,  was  ex- 
tremely defective ;  the  historico-analytical  school  of  our  times 
had  then  no  existence. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  was  not  at  all  repressed  by  the  accession  ^  James  I. 
to  the  English  throne.  That  monarch,  who  had,  when  residing 
in  Scotland,  sought  to  obtain  the  services  of  Broughton,  Cart- 
wright,  and  others  as  Hebrew  professors  there,  and  who  himself 
made  some  pretensions  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Testament,  readily  extended  his  patronage  to 
this  branch  of  literature. 

As  might  therefore  be  expected,  Hebrew  was  at  this  time 
assiduously  cultivated  at  Cambridge  under  Livlie  and  Spalding, 
and  privately  under  Matthias  Pasor,  son  of  the  Greek  lexico- 
grapher George  Pasor,  and  at  Oxford  under  Harding  and  Kilby. 
Then,  too,  was  this  language  taught  at  some  schools.  Liffhtfoot 
learned  it  at  school,  although  he  afterwards  neglected  it  while  a 
student  at  Cambridge.*^ 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  erudition  of  Elizabeth's 
time,  it  will  not  surprise  us  that  no  difiiculty  was  found  in  pro- 
curing an  adequate  number  of  oriental  scholars  for  our  present 
version  of  tiie  Bible,  which  was  determined  on  in  the  first  year  of 
James's  reign.  The  twenty-five  translators  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  several  of  those  who  translated  the  Apocrypha  and 
New  Testament,  were  eminent  Hebraicians.  Among  them  were 
six  who,  either  at  the  time  or  subsequently,  were  Hebrew  jhto- 
fessors  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  Two  other  translations  of  the 
Bible  from  the  origmal  were  about  this  time  in  progress,  although 

"  His  college  (Christ's  College)  little  patronising  Hebrew  loarniug  at  the  time. 
Trinity  College  was  always  the  most  celebrated  for  this  kind  of  learning.  All  the 
eight  professors  of  Hebrew  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  of  that  college.  Indeed, 
in  filling  the  chair  of  Hebrew,  preference  was  (ceteris  paribus)  given  to  its  Fellows. 

never 
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never  published ;  the  one  was  by  Archbishop  Usher's  brother,  the 
other  by  Jessy  and  Row. 

During  this  reiga  Hebrew  printing  in  England  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  privileged  party  in  London,  as  it  was  in  Edward's 
time.  No  such  printing  had  as  yet  been  executed  at  either  of 
the  Universities ;  there  was,  indeed,  but  little  need  for  it.*  The 
Hebrew  Bibles  of  Plantin  and  Stephens  were  readily  to  be  had, 
together  with  the  Cologne,  Leyden^  and  Geneva  editions  of  the 
grammars  of  Bellarmine  and  Caevallerius,  and  the  Leyden,  Paris, 
Antwerp,  and  Basle  editions  of  the  lexicons  of  Pagninus,  Munster, 
and  Forster.  From  various  sources  it  appears  that  these  works 
could  be  obtained  not  only  of  London  booksellers,  but  of  those 
in  the  country  towns.  The  intercourse  with  Continental  printers 
and  publishers  was  consequently  very  great.y  Broughton,  at  the 
end  of  his  treatise  on  Melchizedek,  gives  a  list  of  twenty-two  Rab- 
binic works  cited  by  him,  '  whose  whole  workes,  from  Venice  or 
Francfort,  studentes  may  have.'  The  pointed  text  was  generally 
preferred,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  works  of  Pilkington  and 
others  who  expressly  refer  to  that  text,  but  to  the  constant  use  of 
points  in  the  earliest  printed  works  in  which  Hebrew  appears,  and 
in  the  numerous,  manuscripts  which  Hebrew  scholars  have  left 
behind.* 

The  study  under  review  advanced  rapidly  during  the  reign  of 
James's  unfortunate  son.  In  the  promotion  of  Oriental  learning 
the  all-powerful  Laud  materially  aided.  He  urged  his  sovereign 
to  collect  Oriental  manuscripts,  munificently  befnended  the  cele- 
brated Pococke  and  others,  and  gave  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
1276  valuable  manuscripts  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c.,  after  he  had 
established  an  Arabic  professorship  there. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  reign  Christian  Ravis  taught  Hebrew 
in  London  House.  This  Berlin  scholar  was  assisted  and  patron- 
ized by  Archbishop  Usher.  The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  referring 
to  the  same  period,  says  : — *  After  I  had  almost  learned  by  rote 
an  Hebrew  grammar,  to  improve  myself  in  Scripture  criticism,  I, 

*  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  first  Hebrew  in  any  quantity  printed 
in  England  was  in  Rkeese's  '  Cambro-Britannicse  CymersecsBve  linguse  Institutiones 
et  Rudimenta/  Lond.  1592.  This  is  a  sad  mistake.  In  the  whole  work  there  are 
no  Hebrew  words  whatever !  The  preface^  indeed,  by  Humphry  Pritchard,  contains 
eight  letters  of  Hebrew,  miserably  executed. 

7  The  Hebrew  Bibles  used  by  our  countrymen  for  centuries  were  printed  by 
Bomberg,  who  is  said  to  have  had  one  hundred  Jews  as  correctors  of  the  press ;  by 
Plantin,  who  had  establishments  at  Antwerp,  Leyden,  and  Paris,  and  who,  when 
his  circumstances  were  much  reduced*  had  seventeen  presses  always  at  work ;  by 
Stephens,  and  by  the  Jews  of  Constantinople.  Eighty -one  editions  of  Hebrew 
works  made  their  appearance  on  the  Continent  between  1500  and  1536. 

'  Shepreve's  manuscript  Hebrew  has  the  points.  So  have  Broughtou*s  manuscripts, 
and  most  of  those  in  the  British  Museum. 

not 
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not  over-cheaply,  parchased  divers  private  conferences  with  one 
of  their  skilfiillest  doctors,  of  whom  I  received  few  lessons  that 
cost  me  not  twenty  miles'  riding,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  physic 
and  my  health  very  unsettled.' — BoyUs  MSS.  From  Burnet 
we  learn  that  in  Scotland  at  this  time  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
was  required  of  all  who  sought  admission  into  orders  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.* 

It  might  at  first  view  be  supposed  that  the  anarchy  caused  by 
the  struggle  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  which,  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  continued  till  the  'crowning  mercy'  of 
Worcester,  would  have  exerted  a  baleful  influence  on  Hebrew 
study.  Dr.  Lee  asserts  that  this  was  the  case  ;  his  words  are  : — 
'  The  imhappy  events  which  took  place  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Charles,  and  continued  for  some  time  aftier  to  harass  the  country, 
had  the  efiect  of  bringing  the  study  of  the  Bible  into  disrepute.* 
This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  ;  Oriental 
and  Biblical  scholarship,  on  the  contrary,  flourished  in  its  palmiest 
state  during  the  Commonwealth,  the  Protectorate,  and  a  lew  sub- 
sequent years.  Amid  the  very  din  .of  strife,  some  of  the  most 
erudite  works  of  Pococke,  Lightfoot,  Selden,  Usher,  and  others 
first  saw  the  light.  Between  tbe  battles  of  Naseby  and  Dunbar 
two  editions  (the  first  and  the  second)  of  Leigh's  Critica  Sacra 
— the  best  Hebrew-English  lexicon  of  the  age — appeared.  During 
the  same  period,  the  first  Hebrew  grammar  ever  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  first  Hebrew  lexicon  published  in  London,  were 
issued.  The  only  ordinance  ever  firamed  in  England,  requiring  a 
knowledge  of  Heorew  on  the  part  of  all  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
was  then  passed.  '  It  was  likewise,'  says  Leish,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Critica  Sacra^  addressed  to  tlie  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,  *a  worthy  task  for  our  Parliament  worthies,  assisted 
with  a  synod  of  judicious  divines,  both  to  order  the  speedy  pub- 
lishing, of  excellent  notes  and  animadversions  upon  the  whole 
Bible,  and  also  to  provide  (in  the  Directory  for  Ordination  of 
Ministers)  that  all  such  as  shall  hereafter  undertake  the  holy 
function  of  the  ministry  shall  first  be  examined  touching  their 
skill  in  the  original  tongues.'  In  the  very  year  of  Charles's  death 
the  English  booksellers  offered  to  purchase  six  hundred  copies  of 
Le  Jay's  Bihlia  Sacra  Polyglotta  in  ten  folio  volumes.  One 
year  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  proposals  were  issued  for  the 
{fublication  of  Walton's  celebrated  Polyglott — the  first  book  ever 
published  in  England  by  subscription.  The  first  volume  of  this 
great  work  appeared  in  1654,  the  last  in  1657.  Significant  and 
all-important  facts  these  I  ^  At 

•  Hist.  Times,  ed.  of  1734,  i.  35 ;  ii.  674. 

^  Seven  editions  of  By  thner's  Institatio  Linguse  Hebnue  et  ChaldmB  appeared  in 

forty 
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At  this  period,  in  the  Universities,  according  to  Anthony 
a  Wood,  whose  testimony  is  truly  in  this  instance  impartial, 
^education  and  discipline  were  more  severe  than  after,  when 
scholars  were  given  more  to  liberty  and  frivolous  studies.'  At 
Oxford,  the  celebrated  oriental  scholars  Pococke,  Gale,  Harris, 
Langbaine,  Clark,  Hyde,  and  Bernard  then  resided,  while 
Marsh,  Huntingdon,  Cumberland,  Cawton,  and  others,  cele- 
brated in  after  years  for  their  erudition,  were  enjoying  the 
privileees  of  the  University.  '  Learning,'  says  Bishop  Burnet, 
*was  then  high  at  Oxford;  chiefly  the  study  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  which  was  much  raised  by  the  Polyglott  Bible  then 
set  foith.'  Nor  were  these  pursuits  less  zealously  followed  at 
Cambridge,  patronized  as  they  were  by  Lightfoot,  Wheelock, 
and  others.  Numerous  teachers  of  Hebrew,  too,  were  engaged 
in  instruction  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom*  Roger  Wil- 
liams and  Hanserd  KnoUys  were  for  some  time  thus  employed 
in  London. 

At  no  time,  either  previously  or  subsequently,  was  English 
philosophy  held  in  such  repute  as  at  this  period.  The  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  turned  towards  En^and.  The  most  learned  men 
on  the  Continent,  such  as  Alting,  Bochart,  Hettinger,  Golius,  and 
Ludolf  eagerly  sought  correspondence  with  its  scholars^  whom 
they  regarded  as  second  to  none,  and  in  many  instances  begged 
to  be  led  by  their  direction.  Foreigners  from  all  parts  repaired 
thither  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Pococke,  Lishtioot,  Gataker, 
and  Usher.°  Hettinger  writing  to  Pococke  by  r.  Miege,  son  of 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  visited  the 
Universities  of  Germany,  tells  him  that  the  young  scholar  was  on 
his  way  to  England,  ^  abstrusioris  literature  sedem.'  Le  Grange 
le  Capellain  speaks  of  one  as  going  to  the  same  country  to 
pursue  his  oriental  studies,  ^  tanquam  ad  fontem  unde  felicius  et 


forty  years,  ▼».— 1636, 1638,  1648,  1650,  1664,  1670,  1675.  In  1646  appeared 
Leigh's  Critica  Sacra;  a  second  edition,  1650  \  a  third,  1662.  The  first  edition  of 
Rayis's  Grammar  appes^ed  in  1648,  the  second  in  1650. 

«  The  celebrated  Locke  thus  writes  of  Pococke : — *  His  name,  which  was  in  great 
esteem  beyond  sea,  and  that  deservedly,  drew  on  him  -visits  from  all  foreigners  of 
learning,  who  came  to  Oxford  to  see  that  University.*  *  There  are  many,'  says 
J.  H.  Otho,  addressing  Lightfoot,  *  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  making 
your  acquaintance,  who  yet  among  other  nations  have  heard  of  your  fame,  and  who, 
after  the  perusal  of  your  admirable  works,  have  entertained  for  you  the  utmost 
veneration.'  Clarke,  in  his  life  of  Gataker,  speaks  of  *  foreigners  that  sojourned 
with  him,  and  were  as  ambitious  of  being  entertained  by  him  as  if  they  had  been 
admitted  into  a  University.'  *  His  house,*  he  says  in  another  place,  •  was  a  private 
seminary  for  both  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  who  resorted  to  him,  lodged  at  his 
house,  and  received  instruction  from  him.'  The  celebrated  Vossius,  in  speaking  of 
Usher,  says : — '  1  cannot  speak  any  thing  so  high  of  him,  but  his  worth  doth  sur- 
pass it.'  And  Paulus  Testardus  Blesensis  styles  him  •  the  greatest  honour  of  the 
church  and  age.' 

VOL.  VL— NO.  XI.  c  ubenus 
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uberiufl  hauriii  possit/  The  celebrated  critic  Otho,  who  studied 
some  time  at  Oxford,  eulogizes  Pococke,  Lightfoot  and  Guise  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  acknowledges  the  great  value  of  their 
advice  and  instruction.  Indeed,  he  professes  his  inaUlity  suffi* 
ciently  to  praise  them.  *What  other  land,'  says  Surenhusius, 
having  in  view  the  period  under  consideration,  *'  is  more  abundant 
in  men  bom  to  oriental  studies  than  England  V 

The  productions  of  these  English  Hebraidans  were  ea^riy 
sought  on  the  Continent,  frequently  translated,  and  more  highly 
esteemed  than  in  England.  The  most  celebrated  Continental 
scholars  frequentlv  dedicated  their  productions  to  these  eminent 
men.  Thus  Spanhcim,  Ludovicus  de  Dieu  and  Morus  dedicated 
works  to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  Sixtinus  Amama  to  Langton  and 
Prideaux. 

The  direct  eflbrts  of  English  scholars  were  not  confined  to  their 
native  land.      Dr.  Marsh,  an  intimate  friend  ci  Pococke's  and 

I)rovo8t  of  Dublin  University,  says  with  reference  solely  to  Ire- 
and : — *  We  have  not  many  that  can  judge  of  the  original ;  but 
I  hope  to  breed  up  good  store  that  way,  since  we  have  an  Hebrew 
professor's  place  wtely  settled  in  the  college,  to  which  lecture  I 
make  all  the  Bachelors  oS  Arts  attend,  and  be  examined  thrice 
every  week ;  and  they  are  likewise  to  be  publicly  examined  in 
Hebrew,  before  they  can  take  their  degree  of  ifaster  of  Arts, 
which  I  sometimes  do  myself.' 

To  America,  also,  En^sh  students  carried  a  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language.    The  studies  of  Harvard  College  at  its 
ori^n,  embraced  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac     From  tJ3e  book 
entitled  New  England^ s  First  Fruits^  published  in  London,  1643, 
the  following  extract  is  taken  : — *  The  fifth,  day  reads  Hebrew 
and  the  Eastern  tongues.     Grammar  to  die  first  year,  houre  the 
8th.     To  the  second,  Chaldee  at  the  9th  houre.     To  the  thirds 
Syriac,  at  the  10th  houre.     Afternoon.     The  first  year's  practice 
in  the  Bible  at  the  2nd  houre.     The  second,  in  Ezra  and  Daniel 
at  the  3rd  houre.'     From  Neal  we  learn  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  same  college  one  of  the  candidates  was  required  to 
pronounce  an  oration  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew. 
,  ^^*^  *^®^  ^*®  ^^^  state  of  Hebrew  learning  in  England  till 
iif^^  ^^  Cromwell.     '  Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be 
recalled  without  a  blush— the  day«  of  servitude  without  loyalty, 
and  sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic  vices, 
e  paradise  of  cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  age  of 

somfwh  f     ®*^dy  under  consideration  of  course  declined,  though 
hiSerto     ?^*^^*^y»  ^  ^^^  ^e  expected  from  the  great  attention 
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Nine  years  after  the  Restoration,  Castell's  Heptaglott  Lexicon 
made  its  appearance.  It  had  been  begun  in  1657.  At  this 
work  Castell  laboured  for  seventeen  years,  and  maintained  for 
that  space  of  time  at  his  own  cost,  seven  Englishmen  and  seven 
foreigners,  as  transcribers.  These  all  died  before  the  work  was 
finished.  After  having  spent  his  own  fortune,  this  indefafisable 
scholar  was  obliged  to  apply  to  Charles  II.  for  assistance,  ^  tnat  a 
prison  might  not  be  tlie  reward  of  so  many  labours  and  such  an 
outlay.'^  The  king,  and  twenty-nine  English  and  Irish  bishops 
warmly  solicited  pecuniary  aid  for  him,  but  without  success.  The 
nation  had  become  impoverished  and  frivolous,  and,  more  than  all, 
oriental  studies  were  on  the  decline.     Folly  was  feuihionable. 

Previous  to  this,  the  Critici  Sacrtj  in  nine  folio  volumes,  had 
been  published,  and  subsequently,  Poole's  Synopsis,  in  five  vo* . 
lumes  folio.  Thus  in  about  twenty  years,  *  works  printed  in 
Hebrew,  forming  twenty-two  vast  foUo  volumes,  were  begun  and 
finished  in  London  by  the  industry  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
English  .divines  and  noblemen.'  What  other  city  can  boast  of 
thepublication  of  such  works  in  so  short  a  period  ? 

The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  1662,  ejected  very  many  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  fi:om  their  pulpits.  Oi  these,  nearly  one  hun^ 
dred  are  known  to  have  been  excellent  and  indeed  profound 
Hebrew  scholars.  This  rigorous  usage,  together  with  the  levity 
of  the  times,  the  reaction  of  the  somewhat  austere  and  forcibly 
imposed  religion  of  the  Commonwealth,  brought  Oriental  and 
especially  Biblical  studies  into  disrepute.  Castell's  Arabic  lec- 
tures, at  first  listened  to  with  great  applause,  were  soon  so  much 
neglected  that  he  put  over  the  school  gates  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :— ^  Arabicse  hngu/sa  praelector  eras  ibit  in  desertum.'  Dr. 
Greaves,  writing  froni  Fulham^  says  of  Oriental  studies: — *in 
these  parts,  for  aught  J.  observe,  they  are  not  much  followed  or 
regarded,  and  receive  small  encouragement  from  those  who,  I 
thought,  would  .have  been  fautors  and  promoters  of  them.'  Nor 
does  this  decline  appear  to  have  been  wholly  confined  to  England. 
Professor  Harder  of  Holland,  successor  to  F.  Golius,  could  not 
publish  a  work  of  his,  ^  because  Oriental  learning  decays  there, 
and  books  of  that  nature  will  turn  to  no  advantage.' 

<>  In  btf  £pisti«  Dedicatory,  .CaiiteU  eives  the  foUowlng  account  of  hU  astonishing 
labours : — ^  I  considered  tibat  day  as  idle  and  dissatisfactory,  in  which  I  did  not 
toil  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  either  at  the  Polyglott  or  Lexicon.*  Who  can  read 
the  foUowing  passage  without  a  sigh?—*  I  had  once,'  says  he, '  companions  in  my 
undertaking,  partners  in  my  UhI  j  but  some  of  them  are  now  no  m(x^  and  others 
have  left  me,  alarmed  at  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking.  I  am  now,  therefor^, 
kft  alone,  without  transcriber  or  corrector,  far  advanced  m  years,  with  my  patri- 
uHmy  exhausted,  my  bodily  and  mental  strength  impaired,  and  my  eyesi£^t  almost 
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This  inattention  to  Hebrew  study,  thus  noticed  as  commencing, 
became  more  and  more  apparent.  Towards  the  dose  of  James 
IL's  reign.  Bishop  Kidder  uses  the  following  language : — '  The 
study  of  the  Hebrew  language  hath  (I  know  not  by  what  means), 
been  too  much  laid  aside,  and  we  have  by  this  neglect  been  less 
able  to  convince  the  Jews.  'Tis  certain  that  this  study  hath 
not  only  been  neglected,  but  ridiculed  also.  .  .  .  The  Jews  are 
well  pleased  with  our  neglect  of  these  studies :  and  those  of  them 
that  are  now  in  England,  have  been  observed  of  late  years,  when 
a  learned  Christian  hath  died,  and  his  books  have  been  exposed  to 
sale,  to  buy  the  whole  collection  of  Jewish  books.  .  .  .  I  knew  a 
very  choice  collection  or  two  of  late,  thus  unhappily  disposed  of.' 
In  another  place  the  learned  bishop  thus  wntes: — *The  time 
hath  been,  even  in  the  last  age,  that  our  kingdom  hath  been  fur- 
nished with  men  as  eminent  tnis  way,  as  any  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world ;  men  that  imderstood  the  Jewish  learning  incompa- 
rably better  than  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews  themselves.  But 
these  men  are  dead,  and  those  studies  have  been  too  much  neg- 
lected, and  by  too  many  despised  also.' 

In  the  Universities  especially,  this  decline  in  Hebrew  learning 
became  increasingly  evident.  Their  late  condition  in  this  respect, 
as  given  by  Professor  Lee,  himself  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
Cambridge  University,  has  been  their  state  for  many,  many  years. 
It  is  thus  described : — *  Not  only  do  the  statutes  of  our  colleges 

fenerally  provide,  that  their  societies  should  cultivate  theology, 
ut  in  many  instances  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is 
made  necessary  for  the  admission  of  their  Fellows ;  and,  in  others, 
Hebrew  lectureships  have  actually  been  established,  which  have 
unhappily  degenerated  into  sinecures.  The  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
versities, too,  require  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  shall  study  the  original  Scriptures ;  and  to  meet  this, 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  professorships  have  been  established,  which 
have  been  either  converted  into  sinecures,  or  have  been  almost 
entirely  neglected.'  In  another  work,  the  same  laborious  scholar 
says,  alluding  to  Walton,  Castell,  etc. :  '  After  their  day,  indeed. 
Biblical  and  Oriental  literature  greatly  declined  in  this  country. 
The  unhappy  events  which  took  place  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Charles,  and  continued  some  time  after  to  harass  the  country, 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  study  of  the  Bible  into  disrepute : 
which,  aided  by  the  ribaldry  of  a  vicious  court,  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  lamentable  declension  in  this  literature  just  now 
noticed.  This,  as  it  was  likely,  influenced  our  seats  of  learning. 
Professorships  consequently  became  sinecures ;  and  the  only 
branches  of  learning  cultivated,  were  those  which  were  exclu- 
sively secular.' 

Surveying 
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Surveying  the  period  of  the  Stuarts,  a  few  things  strike  us  as 
worthy  of  remark. 

Hebrew  printing  was,  as  we  have  seen,  confined  by  a  patent  to 
but  one  party  in  London  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  was 
not  till  some  few  years  after  this,  that  it  was  executed  at  either 
of  the  Universities.  In  1638,  we  find  W.  Turner  printing  He- 
brew at  Oxford.  A  Hebrew  press,  founded  at  the  charge  of  the 
University,  was  not,  however,  m  operation  till  the  year  1655.  The 
first  work  printed  at  it  was  Pococke's  Porta  Mosis.  Indeed  these 
letters.  Dr.  Twells  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Pococke,  were  procured 
at  the  charge  of  the  University,  upon  the  assurance  which  Dr. 
Langbaine  gave,  *that  something  of  Mr.  Pococke's  should  be 
speedily  printed  with  them.'  Before  that  time  many  works  had 
been  printed  at  Cambridge  in  that  language. 

Even  then,  Oriental  printing  was  by  patent  confined  to  London, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  In  May,  1636,  an  Act  was  passed,  pur- 
porting to  give  encouragement  to  learning.  It  was  to  the  follow- 
ing efect : — '  That  whereas  in  his  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  in  his  city  of  London,  divers  books,  not  elsewhere 
printed^  have  been  reprinted  in  the  dominions  of  foreign  princes 
.  .  .  the  king .  .  .  doth  charge  and  command,  that  no  person 
whatsoever  shall  import  into  the  realm  of  England  or  Ireland,  or 
dominion  of  Wales,  out  of  the  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince,  or 
shall  ofier  to  put  to  sale  any  foreign  edition,  or  any  books  or 
copies,  either  in  I^tin  or  Greek,  or  in  the  Hebrew^  Ckaldea, 
Syrian,  and  Arabic  tOKugues  ;  the  first  edition  of  publishing  whereof, 
hath  been  first  come  out  of  any  press  or  house  of  printmg  in  the 
gaid  universities^  or  out  of  the  city  of  London.^  Rushworth,  p.  ii. 
322.  Even  as  late  as  the  7th  of  March,  1642,  the  printers  of 
London  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  a  petition  '  for 
a  better  regulating  of  the  ai*t  of  printing,  and  the  calling  in  of 
four  several  patents,  which  they  conceived  to  be  monopolies.' 
The  third  of  ttiese  was  for  printing  books  in  Hebrew^  Greek,  and 
Latin. 

No  sooner  were  the  restrictions  removed,  than  many  engaged 
in  this  line  of  printing.  From  that  period  till  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  following  printers,  and  probably  others,  were  furnished 
with  Hebrew  type,  viz. :  J.  Junius  and  Ball,  R.  Cotes,  AUestry, 
J.  Dawks,  S.  Roycroft,  A.  Miller,  R.  Daniel,  M.  Flesher,  M.  Si- 
monds.  Bee,  A.  Mathews,  J.  Haviland,  and  E.  Millington  of 
London,  and  Field,  Hayes,  Turner,  etc.,  of  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford. Most  of  these  were  contemporaries.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  period,  we  learn  from  Sixtinus  Amama,  that  in  the  celebrated 
Dutch  University  of  Franckar  only  one  printer  possessed  Hebrew 
t}rpe.     Tliis  was  the  more  surprising,  since,  by  the  eflbrts  of  that 
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professor  and  Drusius,  many  synods  had  refused  to  admit  candi- 
dates to  the  ministry  unless  they  well  understood  Hebrew. 

At  first  the  type  in  use,  which  was  obtained  from  the  continent 
or  cut  in  wood,  was  extremely  inelegant.  Soon,  however,  the 
illustrious  Hebraicians  of  England  efiected  a  great  change  for  the 
better,*  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Hebrew  type  in  Ga- 
taker's  *  Lots^^  Godwin's  *  Moses  and  Aarouy*  *  Fulke  on  the  jBAe- 
mish  Testament^*  and  such  like  works,  with  the  university  edition  of 
Lightfoot  and  Pococke,  and  the  London  Polyghtt,  Matrices  were 
readily  cut  in  London  under  the  direction  of  the  best  scholars.' 
Dr.  Walton  accounts  for  some  delay  in  the  publication  of  the 
Polyylotty  by  saying  that  '  the  Hebrew  types  were  mending,' 
bavins  been  pronounced  by  Pococke,  in  need  of  alteration.  Such 
was  the  esteem  in  which  the  Oriental  printing  of  England  was  at 
this  lime  held,  that  many  continental  authors  sent  their  manu- 
scripts to  London  to  be  published.  Thus  Bochart's  Hierozoicon 
was  first  printed  by  Allestry  with  the  very  types  used  in  the 
Polyglott — an  edition  *  satis  splendide,'  says  Dora. 

A  fondness  for  Hebrew  study  was  not,  during  this  century, 
confined  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Many  in  high  rank  were 
distinguished  for  their  Oriental  erudition.  The  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, Lord  Harley,  Lord  Camden,  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle,  the  Hon.  O. 
Bridgman,  Sir  Jo^n  Fortescue,  Sir  W.  Maurice,  Sir  T.  Boro- 
grave,  Sir  R.  Cotton,  SHr  Norton  Knatchbull,  and  others,  were 
good  Hebraicians.  *  We  owe,'  says  the  celebrated  Surenhusius, 
adverting  to  Oriental  pursuits,  and  es^)ecially  to  Hebrew,  ^  very 
much  to  the  nobles  of  England.' 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  authors  that  Hebrew  learning 
was,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  ostentatiously  exhi- 
bited in  the  pulpit,  little  to  the  edification  of  the  hearers.  True 
it  is  that  Burnet  m  his  Lives,  speaks  of  preachii^  that  ^  was  over 
wise  with  pedantry  ....  foil  of  many  sayings  of  difierent  lan- 
guages ;'  and  in  his  History  of  his  own  limes,  tells  us  about 

«  Scholarship  always  eflfoote  this  more  or  less  with  every  language.  Pococke 
was  very  particular  about  Arabic  type.  In  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Langbaine,  he 
expresses  his  dislike  to  an  Arabic  charactet*,  and  his  desire  that  his  friend  would 
procure  for  him  from  London  a  new  pundiion  and  matrix.  From  Gnigne's  Notioes 
et  Extraits  des  Mauuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^que  du  Roiy  we  learn  that  in  1700  die 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  applied  to  the  King  of  France  for  a  cast  of  Stephens* 
Greek  type.  The  celebrated  printers^  the  Aldine  family,  Stephens,  Plandn,  uid 
others,  were  scholars.  The  oriental  and  Gre^  '^lK)graphy  of  Germany  would 
neTer  haye  been  so  elegant  as  it  is,  had  it  not  been  for  German  learning. 

'  From  Rushworth,  it  appears  that  by  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  dated  July 
11th,  1637, '  four  founders  of  letters  for  printing  were  allowed,  and  no  more.'  The 
same  decree  limits  tiie  number  of  printers  to  twenty,  and  of  presses  to  each  printer 
to  three  at  most.  The  mllory  and  the  lash  were  the  jpenalties  affixed  to  the  infrac- 
tion of  this  ordinance !  The  approach  of  times  more  niYOurable  to  liberty  of  course 
Temoved  this  disgraceful  and  tyrannical  restriction. 

Gunning 
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Gunning  of  Ely,  whose  sennona  were  full  of  Hebrew  and  Ghreek, 
to  the  great  delight  of  certain  courtly  ladies,  who  went  to  hear 
him  preach,  according  to  Charles  II.,  because  Uiey  did  not  under*- 
stand  him.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  really 
learned  men  of  the  day.  Usher  used  in  his  sermons  great  plain- 
ness of  speech.  Who,  on  reading  Leighton's  Commentary  on 
Peter,  would  suppose  him  to  have  been  a  good  Hebrew  scholar  ? 
Yet  such  was  the  case.  *  Our  parson,'  said  a  poor  countryman, 
*  is  one  Mr.  Pococke,  a  plain,  honest  man ;  but,  master,  he  is  no 
Latiner.'  And  yet  this  man  was  the  glory  of  his  age.  Bishop 
Beveridge,  although  a  profoundly  learned  Oriental  scholar,  has 
left  behind  him  works,  the  most  simple  and  thoroughly  Saxon  of 
any  in  our  language,  with  the  exception  of  the  FilffrinCs  Progress. 
True  learning  difiers  widely  from  pedantry.  The  one  is  modest 
from  what  it  does  not  know,  the  other  proud  from  what  it  fancies 
it  has  acquired. 

Having  rapidly  glanced  over  the  efforts  made  by  English  He- 
brew scholars,  and  the  celebrity  which  they  in  consequence  ^joyed 
throughout  the  learned  world,  we  are  induced  to  inquire  into  the 
opinion  to  be  entertained  of  their  acquirements  in  the  {Mresent 
enli^itened  age. 

It  needs  not  much  acquaintance  with  the  philological  works  of 
continental  critics  and  of  tiiose  q>eaking  our  own  lan^age,  to  see 
that  they  very  frequently  quote  from  &iglish  Hebraicians  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Let  any  one  consult  Winer's  Bealmorter- 
buck,  de  Wette's  Lehrbuch  der  Historisch^kritischen  Einleitunff, 
u.  s.  w.,  Gesenius'  Gesckickte  der  Hebr,  Spracltey  and  many  other 
standard  works,  and  he  will  meet  with  numerous  references  to  the 
producticms  of  Pococke,  Waltcm,  Usher,  and  others. 

No]^  indeed  are  these  learned  modem  scholars  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge their  indebtedness  to  the  eminent  men  referred  to,  and  to 
apeak  of  them  in  terms  of  high  approbation.  Thus  Tholuck 
makes  mention  of  ^  the  truly  learned  Spencer ;'  declares  that '  pe- 
culiar notice  is  due  to  the  JkorcB  Hebraicce  et  TalmudictB  of  Light-' 
loot ;'  and  affirms  that  ^  the  best  of  the  older  commentators  on  the 
Minor  Prophets  is  that  of  Pococke,'  which  be  pronounces  to  be 
^thK^rougband  profound.'  Hengstenberg  asserts  that  Pococke's 
eommmtaries  exhibit  diligence  in  the  oojlection  of  exegetical 
materials,  and  a  mode  of  explanation  in  general  natural.'  Mi- 
chaelis,  Hoffiooann  and  Delit;s8di  speak  in  high  terms  of  Castell. 
Gesenius  styles  Brian  Walton's  Proleaomena^  *  very  learned  difr- 
qoisitions.'  Ernesti,  speaking  of  GataJker,  declares  that  he  excels 
iu  learning  all  ih^  writers  on  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testa-* 
ment.  He  also  praises  Cartwright,  as  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
authors  who  have  sought  to  ulustrate  the  New  Testament  fron) 
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Hebrew  sources.  Winer  declares  that  Gataker  wrote  '  learn- 
edly/ Of  the  same  illustrious  men  Professor  Lee  says:  *  In 
our  Walton,  Castell,  Pococke,  and  others  of  the  same  period, 
we  had,  indeed,  Orientalists  of  the  first  celebrity,~men  who,  by 
the  efforts  of  their  mighty  minds  and  almost  incredible  labours, 
left  behind  them  monuments  of  industry  and  learning  never  to  be 
excelled.' 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  asserted  that  these  scholars  were,  as 
such,  penect.  Far  otherwise.  Although  in  advance  of  their  age  they 
were  tar  behind  ours.  There  is  a  heaviness  about  their  style,  and 
a  tedious  enumeration  and  refutation  of  difierent  opinions  in  thdr 
commentaries  far  from  being  either  agreeable  or  profitable.  Hiey 
were  deficient  in  that  tact,  that  enlargedness  of  view,  and  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  criticism  and  of  language 
in  general,  which  distinguish  the  great  critics  of  the  present 
day.  These,  however,  were  not  so  much  the  faults  of  the  men,  as 
of  the  age.  Their  peculiar  excellencies  were  their  own — called 
forth  amidst  much  that  was  uncongenial.  Let  their  attainments 
and  their  productions  be  compared  with  those  of  students  in  the 
department  of  natural  philosophy  who  lived  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  what  advantage  do  they  appear.  The  efforts  of  the  one 
class  are  almost  lost  Hght  of  amiost  the  advances  of  modem 
science ;  whereas  those  of  the  other  are  still  regarded  with  merited 
admiration.  The  lapse  of  ages  will  invest  the  former  with  more 
and  more  indistinctness,  the  latter  with  an  ever  expanding  and 
brightening  halo  of  glory. 

^  While  we  repair  to  Gesenius  and  Nordheimer  for  lucid  defini- 
tions and  grammatical  frame-work,  to  Ewald  for  scientific  investi- 
Mtions   and   fundamental   research,  and  to   Fiirst,    Bopp,   and 
^umboldt,  for  the  connection  of  langiiages  and  tiie  development 
rev"^^^"'  }^^y^  *'^  imitate  the  untiring  energy,  application,  and 
pQg^^®.™^*  piety  of  our  forefathers,  and  endeavour  to  prove  to 
Si«;.f^^  .  ,  **  "^^^^  descendants  have  neither  lost  their  spirit  nor 

names  of  o^  ^"fl*°^  produce  more  eminent  scholars,  will  the 
deepest  resnpof  #•  ^^^^^^^^ns  be  remembered  with  aught  but  the 
for  their  un^f  •  *®*^  talents,  and  the  most  heart-felt  veneration 
emulating  Germ  ^*^®  P-^V*  "^^^  ®^®°  *^®^'  Should  such  arise, 
surpassing  them*"*  philologians  in  their  profound  -  learning,  and 
and  may  Ahn.ioh'^  ^^^^^'^^^e  reverence  for  God's  Holy  word, — 
brethren  of  the  ^^  hasten  the  time, — the  mantle  of  their 

their  celebrity  wirT^"*®®"*^  century  will  have  fallen  upon  them, 
characterized  them  ^^®  stimulated  them,  their  spirit  will  have 
been  regained    anrl   tP^^  ancient  and  honourable  name  will  have 

^  England's  sons  will  once  more  be  regarded, 

after 
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after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  the  countrymen  of  Pococke,  Light- 
foot,  Castell,  Walton,  and  Usher. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Hebrew  grammars  and  lexicons 
existing  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries  of  the  Colleges  and  the 
British  Museum.  Doubtless  it  might  be  greatly  enlarged  by  a 
careiiil  examination  of  the  literary  stores  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford. 
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Mdnuacript  Hebrew  Grammars, 

MSS.  Dadleii  Loftos,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin - 
Hebrew  Grammar,  874,  25 

875,  26 

876,  27 
Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge : — 

Grammatica  Hebrsa,  544,  19 
Bodleian  MSS.— 

Instit.  ling.  Hebraic®,  6587 
British  Museum — 
Grammatical  Tracts  on  Heb.,  Arab., 

and  Syriac  lang.  Lansd.  MSS.,  694 
Short.  Notes  on  Heb.  lang.  „  119, 17 
Elementa  linguse  Hebreese.  Harl.  MSS. 

952,4 
Begulse   Grammaticales .  pro    lingua 

Hebrsea.  HarU  MSS.,  6529 

Lncubrationes  Hebraicee  (1656),  Harl. 

MSS.,  6899, 10 

„  „  secunds, 

Harl.  MSS.,  5332 
Budd's  Hebrew  Gram.     Harl.  MSS., 

6480 
Heb.    Alphabet    and   Gram.    Rules. 

Aysc.  MSS.,  2117,  31 
Fragmentum  Gram.  Heb.  Aysc.  MSS., 

2138,  2 
Grammar   et  Crit    Frag,    on    Heb. 

Aysc.  MS&,  4377,  1 
Paxton's  Pocket-Book  of  Observations 

on  Hebrew  Tongue.    Aysc.  MSS., 

3385 


Manuscript  Hebrew  Lexicons. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin — 

Vocabularium  Heb.,  795,  655 
Salisbury  Cathedral — 
Hebraicorum  Nominum  Yocab.,  1016^ 
90 
Uniyersity  Libniry,  Cambridge — 

Lexici  Hebraici,  pars  prima. 
Bodleian  MSS.— 
Expositio  quorundam  nominum  He- 
braicorum. 
Interpretatio  Grsecorum  et  Hebraico- 
rum terminorum. 
Vocabularium  Hebraicum. 
British  Museum — 
Vocabul.  Hebraica  explicata.    Cotton 

MSS.  Jul.  F.  f.  121 
Libellus  de  lingua  Hebrsea,  continens 
partem  Lexici,  &c.     Harl.  MSS., 
6530 
Rndd's  Hebrew  Roots.    Harl.  MSS., 

6480 
Lexicon  Hebr.  Lat,  Bnlstrode,  Whit- 
locke.    Aysc  MSS.,  4992,  4 
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THE    EVIDENCE    OF    THE    RESURRECTION. 

It  is  of  no  small  importance  in  studying  Scripture,  or  indeed  any 
other  book,  to  ascertain  if  possible  tne  general  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  its  structure  is  regulated — the  age  in  which  any  work 
was  written,  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  the  prejudices 
which  then  existed,  the  object  which  the  author  had  in  view — all 
these  things  must  have  had  influence  in  determining  the  nature  of 
the  writing,  and  must  therefore  be  borne  in  mind  in  seeking  an 
interpretation.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that,  on  many  points,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  silent  where  we  might  have  expected  a 
revelation.  A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  communicated, 
and  then  further  curiosity  is  forbidden.  We  are  led  up,  as  it 
were,  to  the  mountain-top,  from  which  we  hope  to  survey  the 
promised  land,  and  find  to  our  disappointment  that  mists  intercept 
the  view.  This  is  to  be  expected  from  the  condensed  nature  of 
the  sacred  canon.  The  Bible,  from  first  to  last,  suggests  rather 
than  exhausts  the  truths  which  it  communicates — *  Now  we  know 
in  partJ*  Occasional  glimpses  are  all  that  are  permitted ;  yet 
from  this  silence  and  obscurity  we  infer  in  a  measure  the  plan  of 
the  divine  word.  It  is  not  altogether  a  mystery  why  so  many 
subjects  are  left  untouched,  why  others  are  only  partially  revealed. 
Where  the  revelation  is  greatest  the  things  revealed  are  ob- 
viously of  the  most  importance,  and  conversely  we  infer,  if  any 
truth  is  withheld,  it  is  less  desirable  that  we  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  it.  So  far  allusion  is  made  to  a  subject  which 
has  been  already  discussed  in  this  Journal,*  and  for  the  subjoined 
reason — as  it  was  there  shown  that  Scripture  is  silent  on  certain 
topics,  so  we  now  shall  find  that  it  has  been  silent  to  certain  men. 
In  other  words,  as  the  revelation  is  limited  in  its  range  of  subjects, 
so  has  there  always  been  a  limit  to  the  numbers  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  These  are  kindred  facts :  and  though  it  is, 
perhaps,  less  easy  to  account  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former, 
nevertheless  we  accept  it  as  a  thing  ascertained,  and  as  such  it  is 
not  without  its  use.  Parallel  facts  are  often  the  only  explanation 
we  have  of  natural  phenomena.  The  colours  of  the  rainbow  are 
accounted  for  by  the  colours  transmitted  through  the  prism, 
though  neither  the  rainbow  nor  the  prism  explains  why  light 
should'  be  compounded  of  seven  elements.  Do  we  ask  why  the 
Lord  God  has  hidden  his  dealings  from  one  nation  or  century  ? 

*  See  *  Inferential  Reasoning,  'etc.,  from  the  Silence  of  Scripture',  Journal  qf 
Sacred  Literature,  No.  VIII.  p.  277. 

we 
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we  can  only  reply,  that  he  has  done  the  same  with  regard  to 
another. 

It  is  our  object  in  the  present  article  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
question,  Why  did  not  Jesus  show  himself  to  his  enemies  after  he 
rose  from  the  dead  ?  This  is  a  question  relating  to  a  particular 
event,  but  we  hope  to  show  that  it  admits  of  a  general  answer ;  or 
rather,  that  the  particular  reply  that  may  be  made  to  it  inyolyes 
the  solution  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensire  problems  connected 
wiUi  the  subject  of  divine  revelations.  The  appearance  of  Christ 
after  his  resurrection  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
revekUionj  and  his  refusal  to  appear  before  those  who  crucified 
him  was  one  instance  among  many  others  of  the  withholding  of 
*  heavenly  things '  from  a  certain  section  of  mankind.  Let  this 
hint  suffice  for  the  present  to  justify  our  coupling  this  subject  witli 
the  more  general  one  above  alluded  to.  The  sceptic  boldly  a^ks, 
'  Why  is  a  divine  message  shrouded  in  ambiguities  ?'  He  does 
not  deny  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  may,  if  he  chooses,  give  a 
revelaticm  of  himself  to  his  creatures.  He  assumes  an  appearance 
of  candour  in  allowing  that  God  may  promulgate  moral  laws  for 
man's  guidance  and  that  he  may  reveal  to  him  a  future  state. 
But  he  argues  that  it  is  contrary  to  reason  tiiat  such  a  divine 
communication  .should  be  of  a  nature  that  would  leave  man  in 
doubt  of  its  purp(H*t.  No,  he  adds,  the  laws  of  heaven  should  be 
written  on  the  broad  sky  and  make  themselves  apparent  to  every 
beholder.  The  convictions  respecting  a  future  state  should  force 
themselves  on  the  mind  and  be  as  palpable  as  the  fact  of  personal 
existence.  Doubt  should  be  made  impossible.  Instead  of  this, 
the  inquirer  into  the  things  of  God  has  to  grope  bis  way  in  the 
dark,  to  depend  on  a  balance  of  probabilities,  to  wdigh  evidence 
often  slender,  sometimes  contradictory,  and  never  be  able  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  at  all  approaching  the  clearness  of  mathematical 
demcmstration. 

Now  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  in  itself  the  strongest  and 
most  palpable  declaration  of  a  fulAire  ^te*  'If  there  be  no 
resun*ection  of  the  dead,'  says  the  Apostle,  '  then  is  Christ  not 
ris^n/  And  conversely  we  may  make  a  legitimate  comment  If 
Christ  is  risen  there  is  also  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The 
proof  of  the  oae  carries  with  it  the  certainty  of  the  other.  The 
strongest  evidence  that  could  be  given  was  the  personal  presence 
of  him  who  had  been  dead,  but  this  was  alone  vouchsafed  to  his 
chosen  followers^  Here  then  arises  another  sceptical  objection 
wUch  runs  closely  pai^llel  with  the  general  one.  '  Jesus,'  they 
will  say,  '  predicted  his  own  resurrection.  On  this  depended  his 
whole  mission.  He  foretold  it  to  the  Jews,  he  foretold  it  to 
Pilate.     Why  did  be  not  verify  his  words  to  those  who  had  heard 

them? 
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them  ?  His  death  was  witnessed  by  the  whole  nation ;  every  one 
knew  that  he  was  laid  in  the  grave.  Had  the  fact  of  his  death 
been  the  point  in  question  and  he  had  died  only  in  the  presence 
of  a  few,  the  many  would  have  believed.  That  which  was  common 
to  all  would  be  credited  on  ordinary  testimony,  but  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  being  contrary  to  universal  experience,  demanded 
something  like  universal  testimony  to  establish  the  fact.  But 
while  he  died  before  the  many,  his  appearance  after  his  resurrec- 
tion was  testified  only  by  the  few.  Again,  these  few  were  inte- 
rested persons ;  they  were  his  iriends  committed  to  his  cause,  and 
having  their  reputations  at  stake  on  the  success  of  his  mission. 
So  far  therefore  from  the  resurrection  being  the  subject  of 
universal  belief,  there  was  ample  room  for  universal  doubt.  The 
evidence  was  not  written  with  a  sunbeam,  but  penned  in  the 
illegible  characters  of  the  assertions  of  a  few  obscure  followers.' 

Before  we  proceed  to  answer  these  plausible  objections,  let  us 
examine  more  particularly  the  special  importance  of  the  resurrec- 
tion as  a  great  historical  fact,  as  well  as  its  connection  with  col- ' 
lateral  truths.  The  infidel  has  rightly  judged- it  to  be  worthy  of 
his  sharpest  assaults.  He  has  not  formed  a  conclusion  wide  of 
the  truth,  when  he  has  determined  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
resurrection  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  Christian  syst-em.  The 
Apostles  were  impressed  with  a  like  conviction  when  they 
*  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.'  To  investigate,  therefore, 
how  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  is  established,  may  be  presumed 
to  throw  much  light  on  the  mode  of  revealing  the  '  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.'  The  first  revelation  given  to  man  involved  this  great 
fact.  The  language  addressed  to  the  serpent  is,  *  I  will  put 
enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.* 
The  bruising  of  the  heel  conveys  the  idea  of  injury  of  partial 
extent,  or  else  of  short  duration.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
determine  beforehand  which  of  these  it  might  be,  but  when  the 
seed  of  the  woman  was  apparently  bruised  on  the  head,  when  he 
had  died  on  the  cross  and  was  laid  in  the  tomb,  it  was  clear  that 
unless  the  victory  of  the  grave  should  be  reversed  and  death's 
sting  withdrawn,  the  prophecy  would  be  unfulfilled.  Moreover 
it  was  pronounced  as  a  mercifal  alleviation  of  the  curse  :  *  Dust 
thou  art  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return,'  was  the  dismal  sentence 
pronounced  on  sinning  man.  Here  was  a  mantle  ofgloom  spread 
over  a  world  framed  originally  for  happiness.  Tne  serpent's 
wiles  have  been  fatally  successful,  sin  has  gained  a  hold,  and 
death  is  permitted  to  reap  its  harvest.  The  intimation,  however 
obscure,  that  the  defeat  is  not  hopeless,  that  though  cast  down 
mankind  is  not  destroyed,  that  the  doors  of  the  grave  are  not 

eternally 
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eternally  shut,— ^this  is  the  hope  that,  like  a  sunbeam,  pierces  the 
thick  darkness.  If  the  seed  of  the  woman  rises  from  the  conflict 
wounded  but  not  crushed,  bruised  in  the  heel  but  not  bruised  in 
the  head, — if  there  be  a  resurrection  from  the  sepulchre  in  which 
he  is  entombed,  then  the  word  of  God  stands  sure  and  the  hopes 
of  man  are  established. 

It  scarcely  requires  proof  to  show  that  the  hopes  of  man  with 
respect  to  a  general  deliverance  from  the  grave,  are  coupled  with 
our  Lord's  rising  again.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  evangelical 
doctrine  that  he  ^  rose  again  for  our  justification,'  it  is  obvious  on 
yet  more  simple  grounds  that  the  raising  one  rendered  probable 
the  resurrection  of  all.  St.  Paul  argued  with  Agrippa  on  general 
grounds  when  he  asked  (Acts  xxvi.  8)  *  Why  should  it  be  bought 
a  thing  incredible  with  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  ?'  It 
was  therefore  remarked  that  if  the  divine  power  were  manifested 
in  one  instance  it  might  be  expected  in  more.  Besides,  the 
raising  up  and  the  ascension  to  heaven  no  more  to  return  to 
corruption  imply  certain  capabilities  of  that  nature  which  all  of 
us  possess  in  common.  If  death  could  not  retain  dominion  over 
our  Lord, — if  the  grave  was  a  place  unfit  for  the  body  in  which  his 
soul  had  taken  its  habitation, — if  there  was  a  place  prepared  for 
that  body  of  a  more  glorious  character,  we  infer  that  death  is  an 
anomaly  in  this  our  world ;  that  to  lie  in  the  grave  is  contrary  to 
our  nature ;  that  to  escape  the  trammels  of  the  tomb  and  enter  a 
happy  abode  is  alone  that  which  is  consistent  with  our  state  and 
will  be  fulfilled  accordingly,  unless  any  divine  command  should 
interfere. 

These  we  conceive  to  be  reasonable  inferences  from  the  bare 
fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  but  they  will  be  abundantly  con- 
firmed to  us  by  revelation  itself.  ^  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was 
dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen ;  and  have  the 
keys  of  hell  and  of  death.'  (Rev.  i.  18.) ,  In  these  terms  does  the 
risen  Saviour  lay  claim  to  the  power  of  raising  the  dead.  He  has 
the  key  of  that  great  charnel-house  in  which  the  sons  of  Adam 
lie  in  silent  gloom,  bearing  sad  testimony  to  the  results  of  sin  and 
the  unerring  certainty  of  divine  vengeance.  But  as  the  Father 
raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quick* 
eneth  whom  he  will.  (John  v.  21.)  '  Marvel  not  at  this;  for  the 
hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  imto  the  resur* 
rection  of  damnation.'  (John  v.  29,  30.) 

Moreover  the  resurrection  was  the  main  fact  essential  to  the 
verification  of  all  that  our  Lord  said  and  taught.     His  instructions 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  moral  maxims  or  abstract  reason- 
ings. 
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ings,  the  truth  of  which  did  not  depend  on  him  who  uttered  them. 
Truth  delivered  in  such  a  form  would  liave  the  same  weight 
whoever  he  be  that  enunciates  it.  But  our  Lord  ever  spake  with 
authority.  His  own  mission  and  office  and  future  sovereignty 
were  mixed  up  with  his  teaching,  and  if  he  failed  in  establishing 
his  divine  character,  the  greater  part  of  his  declarations  were 
rendered  void.  If  the  immortality  of  the  soul  may  be  inferred 
from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  from  the  dignity  imputed  to 
man  by  the  relation  declared  to  exist  between  him  and  God,  how 
much  more  does  the  authority  of  Christ  require  to  be  vindicated 
bv  the  establishment  of  his  subsequent  existence.  K  ^  I  am  the 
God  of  Abraham/  is  a  saying  that  proves  the  future  resurrection 
of  the  patriarch,  how  much  more  does  the  saying  ^  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,'  require  that  he  should  rise  from  the  dead.  Now 
our  Lord  assumed  his  own  resurrection  in  the  allusions  he  con- 
tinually made  to  his  own  death.  One  such  declaration  will 
suffice  as  an  example.  *  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up ;  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.'  (John  iii.  14,  15.)  He  does  not  here  predict  his  rising; 
but  how  are  men  to  live  by  believing  in  one  who  dies  and  con* 
tinues  among  the  dead  ?  Men  believe  in  a  risen  Saviour  :  there* 
fore  the  Apostle  says,  *  If  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon- 
ciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
toe  shall  be  saved  by  his  life*  (Rom.  v.  10.) 

Our  L<»rd,  however,  did  more  than  indirectly  imply  his  resur- 
rection, he  predicted  it  in  express  terms.  '  Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up/  (John  ii.  19.)  This  is  one 
among  several  expressions  in  whioi  be  foretold  the  great  event, 
but  it  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  reference  to  the 
demand  of  the  Jews  for  a  sign.  It  was  a  reply  to  the  question, 
^  What  sign  shewest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these 
things?*  Now,  althougli  our  Lord  constantly  worked  signs 
{<miji^'ia\  it  would  appear  that  he  applied  the  term  empbatacally 
to  certain  events  which  in  their  own  nature  were  calculated  to 
force  conviction  on  those  who  witnessed  them.  It  was  die  Jewish 
disposition  to  seek  such  extraordinary  manifestations  of  heavenly 
power,  whilst  the  Greek  mind  craved  (aof  iV)  wisdom.  The  Jew 
was  captivated  by  what  was  external  to  sense,  the  Greek  took 
delight  in  the  subtleties  of  philosophical  speculation.  This  pecu* 
liarity  of  the  Jewish  diaracter  often  showed  itself.  The  miracles 
of  our  Lord  were  not  deemed  sufficient,  something  yet  more 
astonishing  was  demanded.  He  feeds  five  thousand  with  a  few 
loaves,  nevertheless  they  ask  for  a  sign  from  heaven ;  with  his 
own  hand  he  clears  the  temple  of  a  vast  multitude,  together  with 
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the  oxen  and  sheep  which  they  had  introduced,  yet  a  sign  is 
demanded;  and  the  thing  asked  is  promised — the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas.  Three  events  relating  to  our  Lord  are  specially 
termed  signs :  Ms  conception  by  a  viiiin  (Isa.  vii.  14),  his  resu/ 
rection,  and  his  return  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  (Mat.  xxiv.  30.) 
Each  of  these  was  intended  to  carry  special  conviction  with  it. 
The  resurrection  in  particular  was  pointed  to  as  the  divine  mani* 
festation  that  should  meet  every  Jewish  objection,  that  should 
convince  all  men  that  Jesus  was  he  of  whom  Jehovah  had  said, 
'  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.' 

It  is  suffidently  evident  that  the  resurrection,  viewed  as  an  his- 
torical event,  is  a  central  fact  in  the  divine  economy ;  as  such, 
therefore,  it  requires  the  most  accurate  evidence,  it  needs  to  be 
substantiated  so  clearly  that  no  hostile  assault  shall  be  able  to 
shake  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
all  Scripture  points  to  it,  all  Scriptural  teaching  presupposes  it, 
the  hopes  of  man  are  built  upon  it.  It  is  the  antithesis  to  Adam's 
fall ;  it  roUs  back  the  tide  of  Satan's  triumph.  The  reality  of 
Chrii^'s  mission  depends  upon  its  truth,  and  all  his  teaching 
requires  its  seal  to  its  validity.  As  he  announced  it  to  his  per- 
secutors and  proclaimed  the  fearful  judgment  that  he  himself 
would  come  to  execute,  their  fears  were  awakened  and  every 
motive  to  jealous  watchfdlness  lor  the  result  called  into  play.  It 
was  the  turning-point  in  the  great  struggle  between  the  powers 
of  light  and  tiK>se  of  darkness ;  not  a  few  soldiers  only  watched 
the  sepulchre,  but  the  hosts  of  heaven,  yea  and  the  powers  of  hell. 
These  conidderations  will  suggest  what  has  already  been  hinted, 
that  this  event  had  in  it  the  nature  of  a  revelation.  Before  it  was 
chronicled  by  an  evangelist  or  commented  on  by  an  apostle,  when 
it  transpired  as  a  bare  fact,  it  was  a  declaration  of  God's  will ;  it 
suggested  man's  future  state;  it  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the 
Prophets  and  the  Psalms  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  and  especially  contri- 
buted new  force  to  all  the  Saviour's  teaching.  Therefore  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  it  as  a  prominent  example  of  the  communica- 
tion of  heavenly  truth,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  may  be 
classed'with  all  other  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  mankind, 
enablmg  them  to  know  the  will  of  God. 

The  historical  evidence  of  the  fact  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing lies  within  a  small  compass.  A  vast  multitude  saw  him  die ; 
Bofflan  soldiers  pronounced  him  really  dead,  aiid  forbore  in  con- 
sequence to  break  his  legs.  His  body  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre 
by  Pilate's  permission,  was  seen  there  by  the  women  who  had 
prepared  spices  wherewith  to  embalm  it,  a  stone  was  rolled  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  and  sealed  by  his  jealous  foes.  Eveiy  pre- 
caution was  taken  that  fear  and  hatred  could  suggest ;  and  lastly, 
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soldiers  were  set  to  watch  who  could  not  have  slept  at  their  post 
without  incurring  the  penalty  of  death.  Hitherto  his  enemies 
have  been  eye-witnesses,  but  now  friendly  eyes  alone  are  per- 
mitted to  gaze  on  the  Saviour.  The  angel  that  removed  the 
stone  was  seen  by  the  soldiers,  but  the  fearful  vision  laid  them 
prostrate.  Nevertheless  they  were  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  and  came  into  the  city  and  showed  unto  the  chief 
priests  the  things  that  were  done.  We  say  that  friendly  eyes 
saw  him  after  his  resurrection.  The  angel  who  came  from  hea- 
ven to  roll  away  the  stone  was  no  unimportant  witness.  And  when 
the  women  wept  at  the  cave's  mouth  over  the  very  circumstance 
that  was  so  fraught  with  joy,  and  they  saw  two  angels  in  white 
sitting,  the  one  at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet  where  the 
body  of  Jesus  had  lain,  to  them  they  gave  their  testimony. 
Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  he  is  not  here,  but  is 
risen.  But  Mary  Magdalene  herself  was  the  first  to  see  Jesus, 
and  the  sound  of  his  voice  drew  from  her  a  cry  of  recognition, 
Rabboni  I  The  Apostles  then  at  difierent  intei*vals  were  admitted 
as  eye  witnesses  of  the  risen  Saviour,  '  to  whom  he  showed  himself 
alive  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs.'  (Acts  i.  3.) 
St.  Paul  speaks  thus  of  this  accumulated  evidence.  (1  Cor.  xv. 
3 — 8.)  *  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve.  After  that, 
he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once ;  of  whom  the 
greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep. 
After  that  he  was  seen  of  James ;  then  of  all  the  Apostles.  And 
last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time.'^ 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  that  kind  of 


^  Bishop  Pearson's  enumeration  of  the  peculiar  evidence  afforded  by  each  of  the 
successive  personal  manifestations  of  our  Lord  is  vrorthy  of  notice : — *  He  sufficiently- 
assured  the  apostles  of  the  verity  of  his  corporeity,  saying,  ^  Handle  me  and  see  ; 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  He  convinced  them  all  of 
the  identity  of  his  body,  saying,  '*  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself" 
(Luke  xxiv.  37-39) ;  especially  unbelieving  Thomas :  "  Reach  hither  thy  finger, 
and  behold  my  hands;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side; 
and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing."  The  body,  then,  in  which  he  rose  must  be 
the  same  in  which  he  lived  before,  because  it  was  the  same  with  which  he  died. 
And  that  we  might  be  assured  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body,  first,  he  gave 
an  argument  of  the  vegetative  and  nutritive  fiusulty,  saying  unto  them,  *<  Have  ye 
here  any  meat  ?  And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  a  honeycomb, 
and  he  took  it  and  did  eat  before  them.'*  Secondly,  of  the  sensitive  part,  conversing 
with  them,  shewing  himself,  seeing  and  hearing  them.  Thirdly,  he  ^ve  evidence 
of  his  rational  and  mtellectual  soul,  by  speaking  to  them  and  discoursing  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  conceminff  those  things  which  he  spake  unto  them  while  he  was  yet 
with  them.  Thus  did  he  shew  that  the  body  which  they  saw  was  truly  and  vitally 
informed  with  a  human  soul.  And  that  they  might  be  yet  farther  assured  that  it 
was  the  same  soul  by  which  that  body  lived  before,  he  gave  a  full  testimony  of  his 
divinity  by  the  miracle  which  he  wrought,  in  the  multitude  of  fishes  caught,  by 
breathing  on  the  apostles  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  ascending  into  heaven  in  the 

'^t  of  his  disciples.' — Pearson,  On  the  Creedy  Article  V. 
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evidence  of  the  resurrection  by  which  they  who  receive  the  in- 
spired Scriptures  are  convinced.  No  one  takes  his  stand  on  the 
Bible  as  a  true  record,  to  attack  the  received  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection ;  but  we  have  to  deal  with  those  who  entrench  them- 
selves in  an  alleged  inconsistency  in  the  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
assailing  the  record  itself.  Our  object  is  now  to  point  out  an 
additional  proof  of  the  consistency  of  Scripture  with  itself,  and 
thus  to  strengthen  the  internal  evidence  of  the  sacred  canon. 

The  enemies  of  Christianity  complain  that  our  Lord  did  not 
personally  appear  to  those  who  crucified  him ;  but  we  ask,  *  Had 
they  not  sufficient  data  to  infer  the  certainty  of  his  resurrection  T 
At  least  they  had  enough  to  render  it  highly  probable.  The 
soldiers  who  saw  the  angelic  apparition  could  have  entertained  no 
doubts.  Indeed,  the  very  falsehood  which  they  were  bribed  to 
promulgate,  demonstrated  what  were  the  real  convictions  even  of 
the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  Besides,  the  empty  sepulchre,  the  aban- 
doned grave  clothes,  the  stone  rolled  away,  each  of  them  supplied 
its  proof.  And  if  the  disciples  had  concealed  the  body,  they  did 
not  conceal  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they  courted  publicity, 
they  openly  avowed  the  facts  which  had  taken  place^  they  were 
prepared  to  confront  their  adversaries  and  establish  the  truth  of 
their  own  statements.  Had  Jesu^  lived  altogether  in  obscurity, 
had  he  not  predicted  the  events  which  were  to  happen,  had  pro* 
phecy  been  silent  concerning  him,  had  he  died  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  had  there  been  no  earthquake,  no  darkness,  no 
rent  vail,  none  of  those  things  which  drew  the  cry  from  the  cen- 
turion, *  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God,'  the  fable  invented  by 
the  priests  and  circulated  by  the  soldiers  might  have  been  more 
plausible,  and  the  resurrection  more  safely  disbelieved.  Now, 
when  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  asserted  the  contrary, 
they  openly  appealed  to  the  '  rulers  of  the  people  and  the  elders 
of  Israer  (Acts  iv.  8.),  they  referred  them  to  their  own  Scriptures 
and  to  the  facts  of  which  they  were  conversant, — '  This  is  the 
stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become 
the  head  of  the  corner'  (ver.  11).  The  Pharisees  might  have 
remembered  these  very  words  as  having  been  applied  by  the  cru- 
cified One  to  himself  (Matt.  xxi.  42),  for  on  tnat  occasion  they 
were  reluctantly  convinced,  and  now  they  were  unable  to  reply. 
*  They  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that 
they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,*  and  consequently  could 
find  UtUe  hope  that  the  imputation  of  subtlety  and  fraud  would 
obtain  credence.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  given 
to  the  enemies  of  Christ,  though  indirect,  was  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish in  their  minds  the  belief  of  the  resurrection. 

In  examining  the  historical  account  of  this  event,  it  has  suffi* 
vol*.  VI. — NO.  XI.  D  ciently 
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ciently  appeared  that  the  friends  of  our  Lord  were  alone  admitted 
into  ms  presence.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  sceptical 
objection  has  taken  rise  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  article.  Some  have  replied  to  that  objection 
by  observing  that  it  does  not  follow  fr^m  the  silence  of  the  Evan- 

?ili8ts,  that  others  were  not  allowed  to  behold  him.  But  8t. 
eter's  words  are  conclusive  on  this  point ;  for  he  asserts  expressly 
that  he  appeared  ov  vavrl  rai  X«^,  aXX* — ^fxnr  (the  disciples,  Acts 
X.  40,  41).  Now  if,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  there  was 
sufficient  indirect  proof  of  the  resurrection  afforded  to  the  people, 
what  further  end,  may  we  ask,  would  have  been  obtained  by  our 
Lord's  openly  showing  himself?  Assuming  that  he  had  done  so, 
we  may  glance  at  two  opposite  hypothetical  results  differing  from 
what  actually  took  place.  We  may  suppose  a  more  open  mani- 
festation to  have  produced  a  widelyextended  belief  in  the  mira- 
culous events^  or  the  reverse.  The  latter  supposition  is  not 
tmreasonable,  and  if  so,  the  objection  is  at  once  met.  We  say  it 
is  not  unreasonable,  for  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind 
there  would  appear  to  be  ample  inducement  for  an  impostor  to 
come  forward  and  proclaim  himself  the  risen  Messiah.  ±Iad  our 
Lord,  therefore,  appeared  to  the  people,  he  might  have  placed 
himself  in  a  false  position  by  doing  that  which  an  impostor  could 
readily  have  imitated,  and  so  brought  upon  himself  the  charge  of 
fraud,  and  thereby  confirmed  the  unbelief  of  his  adversaries.  But 
to  take  the  first  supposition  as  the  more  plausible  one,  we  may 
conceive  a  public  appearance  to  have  been  coupled  with  mira- 
culous attestation.  In  this  case  the  multitude  might  have  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  But  it  was  clearly 
inconsistent  with  our  JLord's  mission  to  establish  his  Messiahship 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  public  voice.  Such  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews  would  be  hastily  formed,  and  might 
as  hastily  be  abandoned.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment,  they  would 
have  lifted  up  their  Hosannas,  and  cut  down  once  more  the  palm 
branches  from  the  trees.  They  would  have  hastened  to  proclaim 
him  their  King,  and  adopt  Pilate's  superscription  and  the  soldier's 
purple  robe  not  as  a  mockery,  but  as  a  declaration  of  the  popular 
conviction.  On  a  less  exciting  occasion  (see  John  vi.  15),  the 
people  were  disposed  to  take  similar  measures,  to  come  by  force 
and  make  him  a  King.  Now,  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom 
required  tliat  it  should  be  established  on  a  different  basis.  So- 
vereignty is  a  mutual  relationship.  The  man  who  governs  a 
warlike  race  must  himself  be  warlike ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a 
reign  of  righteousness  and  peace  presupposes  a  harmony  of  the 
ruler  and  the  subject  in  respect  of  these  holy  pinciples.  '  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again,'  our  Lord  had  told  Nicodemus^  '  he  could  not 
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become  a  subject  of  this  kingdom,'  and  the  Jewish  nation  in 
general  were  far  from  coming  under  this  description.  They  were 
the  very  reverse  of  spiritual,  and  therefore  unfit  fw  spiritual  sway. 

As  a  nation,  they  had  so  far  belied  the  principles  of  their  own 
law  as  to  crucify  Him  who  came  to  establish  it ;  it  was  therefore 
improbable,  yea,  unreasonable,  that  he  should  appear  among  them 
to  receive  their  applause,  while  their  hands  were  as  yet  imbrued 
with  his  blood.  In  fact,  our  Lord's  humiliation  ceased  when  lie 
rose  from  the  tomb.  During  the  days  of  his  condescension,  he 
submitted  to  be  rejected,  vilified,  despised.  He  wrought  miracles 
which  were  imputed  to  Beelzebub;  he  associated  with  men  at 
their  festal  boards,  and  was  called  gluttonous  aind  a  wine-bibber. 
But  after  he  had  risen  he  screened  himself  from  hostility,  he  kid 
his  face  from  shame  and  spitting.  He  saw  his  foes  before,  and 
they  rejected  him  ;  he  sees  them  but  once  again,  and  then  he  will 
reject  them.  During  his  ministry,  our  Lord  had  stood  as  it  were 
in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant ;  he  had  implored  Jerusalem  to  learn 
the  things  which  belonged  to  its  peace ;  but  now  they  were  hid 
from  its  eyes.  Men  must  henceforth  be  the  only  suppliants.  Jesus 
turned  away  his  face  in  the  flesh ;  and  they  can  only  be  made 
worthy  to  gaze  on  him  henceforth  by  faith,  and  the  road  to  faith 
is  through  the  tearful  valley  of  repentance.  Li  other  words,  the 
riddle  of  the  vacated  sepulchre  was  not  to  be  solved  by  wonders 
wrought  to  gratify  the  curious,  nor  made  a  matter  of  idle  specu- 
lation; but  to  attest  a  momentous  truth  that  the  nation  had 
sinned,  that  God's  anger  was  roused,  and  that  they  must  repent 
and  believe,  or  perish  in  their  unbelief.  And  it  is  to  be  remem^ 
bered  that  the  most  glaring  evidence  has  in  itself  no  power  of 
producing  conviction.  Men  were  determined  to  reject  the  Saviour, 
and  by  whatever  testimony  his  mission  was  commended  to  them 
unbelief  would  be  equally  the  result.  They  would  never  lack  a 
loophole  for  their  scepticism.  It  seemed  as  if  our  Lord  knew  that 
among  the  Jewish  nation  some  would  believe  and  some  would 
believe  not ;  that  those  who  believed  would  do  so  though  evidence, 
was  scanty,  and  that  those  who  believed  not  would  persist  in 
unbelief  though  evidence  abounded.  Yea,  he  had  said,  ^  Neither 
will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.' 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  interviews 
with  the  disciples,  we  infer  ample  reasons  why  his  personal  pre- 
sence should  have  been  restricted  to  so  small  a  number.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  needful,  in  order  to  his  recognition,  that  he 
should  have  been  previously  well  known.  None  could  identify 
.him  but  those  who  had  been  well  acquainted  with  his  features. 
We  mav  take  a  familiar  illustration.  If  an  impostor  had  ap- 
peared m  France  in  the  year  1816,  and  announced  that  he  wa^ 
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Napoleon,  and  had  escaped  from  St.  Helena,  he  might  have 
chanced  so  far  to  resemble  the'  emperor  in  feature  and  appear* 
ance  as  to  obtain  credit  from  the  mass  of  the  French  nation. 
Those  who  knew  the  exile  only  by  his  portraits,  or  by  having  seen 
him  on  certain  occasions,  would  easily  be  deceived  as  to  the 
identity.  The  general  belief  arising  from  this  would  be  no  satis- 
factory proof  to  posterity  that  the  great  man  had  returned  among 
his  countrymen.  But  let  the  pretender  go  amongst  the  old 
marshals  of  the  empire,  the  secretaries,  and  court  officials,  those 
who  knew  every  peculiarity  of  the  person  and  manner  of  their 
former  emperor,  and  if  they  pronounced  him  to  be  the  man  in 

Juestion,  tneir  evidence  might  be  safely  relied  on.  Now  our 
iOrd  submitted  himself  precisely  to  this  test.  He  appeared 
among  those  who  had  often  watched  his  countenance  and  listened 
to  his  voice  ;  he  showed  himself  to  them  by  many  infallible  proofs 
(Iv  voKkoxs  rexfAVipiois),  To  Mary  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  suffi- 
cient, and  drew  forth  the  exclamation,  Rabboni.  Thomas  was  not 
convinced  by  his  features,  his  voice,  or  his  person,  but  must  needs 
examine  the  wounds  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  cross.  And  it 
is  the  evidence  of  Mary,  and  of  Peter,  of  Thomas,  and  of  John  on 
which  we  rely,  that  he  who  rose  was  he  who  had  wrought  miracles, 
and  preached  for  three  years  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom. 

We  have  described  two  opposite  results,  arising  from  the  hypo- 
thetical case  of  our  Lord  showing  himself  to  the  people  ;  the  one 
a  universal  rejection  and  allegation  of  imposture;  the  other  a 
wide-spread  but  shallow  belief.  With  regard  to  the  efiect  on  the 
disciples  hypothesis  is  excluded,  since  we  know  as  a  fact  that  they 
were  *  slow  to  believe  '  that  it  was  he.  The  avowal  of  this  pro- 
longed scepticism'  on  the  part  of  the  inspired  narrators  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  to  which  we  can  point  of  their 
honesty  as  writers.  What  an  amount  of  blindness,  of  ignorance 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  word  of  that  very 
Saviour  they  are  now  so  anxious  to  exalt  have  they  to  apply  to 
themselves!  It  would  almost  seem  to  bar  their  own  preachmg, 
to  afford  an  excuse  to  the  unbelieving ;  but  it  has,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  served  an  important  end.  It  indicates  to  what  a 
searching  test  the  statement  of  the  resurrection  was  subjected, 
and  leaves  that  event  as  the  most  clearly  established  of  any  in  the 
whole  range  of  history.®  Now  may  we  not  infer  from  this  diffi- 
culty of  convincing  tne  friends  of  our  Lord,  that  it  would  have 
been  immeasurably  increased  had  he  by  his  personal  presence 
sought  to  convince  his  enemies  ?     Christ  did  nothing  in  vain :  but 


^  Gregory  the  Great  remarks  justly  and  happily,  *Dubitatam  est  ab  illis,  ne 
dnbitaretor  a  nolns.' 

assuredly. 
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assuredly,  had  he  made  his  public  appearance  with  this  view,  the 
effort  would  have  been  thrown  away. 

We  have  yet  one  more  reason  to  give  in  reply  to  the  sceptical 
inquiry  which  has  suggested  this  investigation,  and  to  this  we 
would  attach  special  importance.  We  state  it  in  the  very  words 
of  Scripture :  '  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  shewed 
him  openly ;  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses  chosen  before 

of  God '    (jjuxpruffi  rdis  *ffpox.&y(^etpoToyinfjL£yotf  iJgjrb  to5  ©goi;).  Acts  X. 

40,  41 .)  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  solution,  if  there  be  any 
difficulty  to  the  devout  mind,  that  God  saw  how  the  truth  would 
best  be  established,  and  chose  his  own  witnesses  to  receive  and  his 
own  heralds  to  proclaim  thei  momentous  fact.  We  have  already 
seen  that  human  reason  may  discover  many  particulars  in  which 
the  course  pursued  appeared  to  be  expedient ;  we  now  see  that  it 
was  proclaimed  as  the  deliberate  result  of  a  divine  plan.  We 
know  that  the  divine  dealings  have  a  unity  of  design :  consequently 
to  discover  the  fundamental  points  of  mutual  resemblance  is  to 
supply  the  best  explanation  oi  occasional  apparent  incongruities. 
The  principle  we  here  discover  is  that  the  most  important  revela- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  few,  and  not  to  the  many.  But  the 
few  are  not  told  to  keep  their  knowledge  to  themselves;  but  to 
spread  it  far  and  wide.  And  we  have  seen  that  it  was  better 
that  the  few  should  individually  be  enabled  thoroughly  to^sift  the 
evidence,  that  others  might  receive  the  truth  on  their  testimony. 
This  is  a  necessity  springing  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  Had 
all  Jerusalem  seen  the  risen  Saviour,  Samaria  and  Galilee  would 
still  have  been  left  to  receive  the  fact  by  hearsay.  Had  a  whole 
generation  been  made  eye-witnesses,  succeeding  cenerations 
would  have  failed  to  share  in  the  privilege.  There  is  a  law  of 
isolation  existing  in  the  world  which  confines  every  man  to  his 
own  kindred  and  country,  to  his  own  language  and  laws,  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  events  in  which  he  takes  a  part. 
The  barriers  of  space  and  time  can  be  but  imperfectly  removed. 
We  may  run  to  and  fro  as  we  will,  and  knowledge  may  be  in* 
creased  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  ability,  and  we  are  still 
unacquainted  with  the  thoughts  that  fill  the  minds  of  men  who  be* 
longed  almost  to  our  own  time  or  to  our  own  birthplace* 

There  were  a  few  witnesses  to  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
these  his  own  friends ;  there  were  still  fewer  that  beheld  his 
transfiguration,  and  these  the  nearest  of  his  friends.  The  former 
amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred,  the  latter  were  confined  to 
three,  and  these  chosen  disciples,  an  election  out  of  the  elect — 
Peter,  James,  and  John. 

It  would  seem  as  if  many  of  those  events  in  the  Saviour's  life 
which  had  the  deepest  significance  were,  for  some  imexplained 

cause. 
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cause,  allowed  to  be  seen  by  few,  and  those  scrupulously  chosen. 
To  verify  this  would  not  be  diflBicult  to  those  who  would"  examine 
the  sacred  narrative.  At  the  last  supper  there  were  but  the 
twelve;  to  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness  and  the  agony  in 
Gethsemane  there  was  no  witness ;  the  disciples  on  this  latter 
occasion  were  heavy  with  sleep. 

There  is  an  old  aphorism,  not  of  inspired  origin :  Nature  is 
always  self-similar.  If  this  is  true  of  nature  it  is  assuredly  not 
less  so  of  revelation.  We  observe  that  the  direct  evidence  of  the 
resurrection  was  vouchsafed  only  to  a  few ;  is  not  the  same  law 
evident  in  the  revelations  of  all  ages?  In  the  infancy  of  the 
world  the  will  of  God  was  probably  made  known  to  an  entire 
generation ;  the  first  prophecy  was  proclaimed  to  all  who  lived  on 
the  earth.  As  mankind  increased  m  number,  probably  those  who 
were  left  in  ignorance  increased  in  a  greater  ratio.  But  we  find 
that  the  light  which  shone  upon  the  few  increased  in  intensity. 
It  may  readily  be  observed  that  prophecy  as  it  advances  becomes 
more  definite.  The  prophecy  given  to  Eve  is  a  dark  parable 
compared  with  the  dying  words  of  Noah ;  the  words  of  Balaam 
are  more  distinct  than  the  promise  given  to  Abraham.  We  may 
conceive  something  of  this  law  of  reserve  as  having  belonged  to 
Noah's  preaching.  It  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  a 
*  preacher  of  righteousness '  to  every  individual  then  alive ;  the 
world  was  probably  as  thickly  populated  as  it  is  now;  and 
those  who  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  favoured  prophet 
would  be  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  place  or  country.  The  ark 
itself  sufficiently  prognosticated  the  coming  deluge  ;  the  millions 
might  easily  be  aware  that  so  wondrous  a  structure  was  being 
prepared,  although  they  might  not  hear  the  doctrine  of  repent- 
ance from  Noah  s  lips.  Tne  rising  ark  was  to  them  what  the 
vacated  sepulchre  was  to  the  Jewish  nation — the  index  of  a 
great  fact  which  ought  to  have  stimulated  them  to  anxious 
inquiry. 

Following  the  stream  of  time  we  find  a  deepening  of  the  stream 
of  revelation,  with  a  narrowing  of  the  banks  which  contained  it. 
The  call  of  Abraham,  the  successive  manifestations  to  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  were  all  of  them  bright  gleams  of  divine  light ;  but  indi- 
cate at  the  same  time  tliat^  from  the  midst  of  a  world  that  lay  in 
dark  idolatry,  only  a  few,  a  family,  a  tribe,  or  a  nation  were  pri- 
vileged with  a  revelation  of  God's  will.  The  advantage  held  by 
the  Jew  was  that  '  unto  him  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.' 
When  Israel  came  forth  from  Egypt  and  toiled  through  the  wil- 
derness, that  mingled  crowd  alone  was  permitted  to  hear  the  word 
of  the  living  God ;  the  other  nations  were  utterly  cast  off,  they 
bad  made  themselves  objects  of  divine  abhorrence,  and  this  people, 

iusignificant 
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insignificant  in  point  of  numbers,  was  chosen  as  a  candlestick  for 
the  heayenly  light.  After  the  degrading  influence  of  two  cen- 
turies of  Egyptian  slavery  we  may  well  conceive  that  their  minds 
were  in  a  state  the  very  reverse  of  cultivated,  tiiat  their  morals 
were  not  much  better ;  that  in  their  whole  aspect  they  would 
suggest  anything  rather  than  what  would  be  expected  from  the 
most  highly  favoured  nation  upon  earth.  But  they  were  the 
witnesses  to  the  Lord's  signs  and  wonders,  to  his  revealed  attri- 
butes, to  his  glorious  promises,  were  'chosen  before  of  God' 
(TrpoKex^iporovniuiEvoi)  for  tlus  purpose.  The  infidel  may  ask  why 
were  not  the  Moabites  and  Canaanites  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wide  world  equally  enlightened  ?  We  can  supply  no  reason,  we 
only  point  to  the  fact. 

The  prophecies  given  at  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament, 
beginning  with  those  delivered  just  before  the  captivity,  including 
as  they  do  the  sublime  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  the  exact  chrono- 
logy of  Daniel,  were  much  in  advance  of  all  that  had  gone  before 
in  respect  of  clearness  of  revelation.  And  here  we  asain  find  the 
keepers  of  the  sacred  oracles  materially  diminished  in  numbers. 
The  ten  tribes  never  retiu*ned  from  captivity,  and  were  lost 
among  the  nations.  So  that  when  our  Lord  himself  came  down 
from  heaven  when  the  sign  pronounced  to  Ahaz  was  given,  a 
single  tribe  of  Israel's  sons  was  alone  the  chosen  witness.  At 
this  time  the  banks  of  the  stream  were  broken  through, — or  to 
use  the  Scripture  metaphor — ^the  wall  of  partition  was  broken 
.down ;  nevertheless,  the  history  of  the  world,  subsequent  to  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  does  not  exhibit  the  wide  dissemination  of 
revealed  truth  that  we  might  have  hoped  for.  Scriptiiu*e  is  still 
silent  to  the  majority  of  mankind.  True,  it  ought  not  to  be  so. 
God  no  longer  imposes  a  restriction.  The  Church  is  commanded 
to  widen  its  boundaries.  Expansiveness  is  the  very  test  of 
43piritual  life.  But  though  no  comer  of  the  world  is  left  unex- 
plored for  the  sake  of  commercial  enterprise,  or  territorial 
aggrandisement,  or  sci^itific  research.  Christians  fail  to  hold  up 
to  their  fellow  men  the  light  of  God's  truth.  His  ways  are  not 
made  known  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  nor  his  saving  health  to  all 
nations.  This  is  not  owing  to  the  design  of  God;  but  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Church ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  millions  have  never  received  a  spoken  or  written 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 

But  we  may  revert  to  our  Lord's  own  teaching,  and  there  we 
find  the  same  withholding  of  truth  from  all  but  a  few.  If  he  did 
not  show  himself  to  all  the  people  after  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
neither  did  he  declare  heavenly  things  to  all  the  people  during 
his  ministry.     The  chosen  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  were  also 

chosen 
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chosen  recipients  of  Gospel  truth.  They  were  emphatically  his 
friends :  *  Ye  are  my  friends^  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you. 
Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants,  for  the  servant  knoweth  not 
what  his  lord  doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 
you  (John  xv.  14,  15).  The  circle  is,  therefore,  still  more 
contracted  to  whom  the  clearest  revelations  are  made. 

The  teaching  of  our  Lord  was  much  of  it  parabolic.  This 
mode  was  singularly  adapted  to  instruct  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  outer  and  an  inner  circle  of  hearers.  To  the  former, 
instruction  would  be  given  :  the  primary  force  of  the  parable  was 
the  inculcation  of  moral  truth.  No  one  cotild  hear  and  not 
receive  benefit ;  but  in  many  instances  the  crowd  went  away  with* 
out  receiving  any  new  declaration  concerning  the  reign  of  Messiah. 
And  our  Lord  avowed  this  to  his  disciples :  '  Unto  you  it  is  given 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  to  them*that 
are  without  all  these  things  are  done  in  parables*  (Mark  iv.  11). 
It  might  be  alleged  that  this  was  to  the  Jewish  nation  a  refusal  of 
the  mystery,  and  that  they  could  not  be  blamed  for  not  accepting 
him  as  the  Messiah,  whose  teaching  was  studiously  kept  from  them. 
An  objector  might  compare  the  parables  of  our  Lord  to  the  pillar 
of  cloud,  that  was  a  light  to  the  Israelites  but  darkness  to  the 
Egyptians.  Now  the  parable  served  the  same  end  to  the  Jewish 
hearer  that  the  vacated  sepulchre  did  to  the  nation,  and  the  ark 
to  the  antediluvian.  It  suggested  inquiry.  Our  Lord  always 
told  *  them  that  were  without  what  was  the  subject  of  bis  parable. 
They  had  their  own  conceptions  of  the  kingdom ;  they  were 
interested  to  an  extreme  degree  in  learning  all  tiiat  pertained  to 
it;  and  if  a  teacher  appeared  before  them  with  miraculous 
attestations  of  his  mission,  and  told  them  to  what  the  kingdom 
might  be  likened,  the  least  they  could  do  was  to  ask  for  a  solution, 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  resemblance.  Tlie  disciples  pro* 
eecuted  the  inquiry  which  the  others  neglected ;  they  obtained  an 
answer,  not  primarily  because  they  were  friends,  but  because  they 
were  inquirers ;  sight  was  given  because  they  were  willing  to  see, 
and  hearing  because  they  were  anxious  to  hear.  Assuredly  the 
Pharisees  atid  Scribes  might  have  done  the  same,  and  the  judicial 
blindness  that  was  inflicted  upon  them  had  its  cause  not  so  much 
in  the  sovereignty  of  God  as  in  their  own  perverseness  and  un*- 
belief.  The  narrowed  channel  of  revelation  may  everywhere  be 
similarly  understood.  Nature  is  one  vast  parable  to  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  likened.  None  are  so  far  excluded  from 
Divine  knowledge,  but  that  they  have  this  book  at  least  open 
before  their  eyes :  *  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation 
of  the  worid  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 

are 
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are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they 
are  without  excuse.'  (Rom.  i.  20.) 

It  would  appear  that  hitherto  the  revelations  of  God  have  heen 
confined  to  a  few,  and  limited  in  clearness.  But  this  characteristic 
does  not  apply  to  the  next  dispensation.  Our  Lord  was  silent 
before  Pilate,  be  spoke  little  to  the  Sanhedrim ;  the  siffn  of  the 
prophet  Jonas  was  an  obscure  one,  and  left  many  unconvinced. 
But  a  different  sign  shall  usher  in  the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man ; 
that  sign  will  be  a  universal  manifestation  of  Him  who  showed 
himself  to  so  few  after  he  rose  from  the  dead.  '  Then  shall 
appear  the  siffn  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven.'  (Matth.  xxiv.  30.) 
Partial  convictions  will  then  cease,  imperfect  evidence  will  never 
be  offered  ;  man  will  not  grope  about  for  the  truth,  nor  say  '  Lo  1 
here,'  or  '  Lo !  there.'  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the 
east,  and  shineth  even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  also  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  be. 

The  questions  of  the  infidel,  why  Jesus  appeared  only  to  his 
fneods  after  the  resurrection,  why  revelation  is  limited  and 
obscure,  are  sufficiently  answered  by  the  discovery  that  God  has 
aWays  revealed  himself  to  chosen  witnesses,  and  has  never  im- 
parted truth  to  those  who  manifested  an  unwillingness  to  receive 
it.  This  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the  mystery  that  per- 
vades the  Bible.  It  is  also  consistent  with  our  state  of  probation. 
Sin  is  possible,  or  virtue  would  not  merit  the  name  ;  error  is  able 
to  intrude  itself  that  the  truth  may  be  more  valued.  Hence, 
effort  is  necessary,  either  in  the  practice  of  virtue  or  the 
investigation  of  truth ;  and  the  very  essence  of  faith  is  that  it 
works  in  the  dark  ;  it  has  respect  to  the  unseen.  Truth  is  best 
seen  against  the  back-ground  of  error,  and  faith  is  rendered 
perfect  when  tried  by  uncertainty. 

Even  amongst  those  who  have  the  Bible  in  their  hands  there 
will  be  two  classes:  the  friends  to  whom  the  Saviour  reveals 
himself,  and  those  who  see  only  the  empty  tomb.  All  see  not 
with  the  same  eyes.  But  if  we  consider  the  purposes  for  which 
God  ^ves  a  revelation,  the  limits  to  which  he  restricts  it,  the 
small  numbers  to  whom  it  has  ever  been  addressed,  we  may  infer 
the  general  design  with  which  it  is  constructed,  and  the  patience 
necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  all  its  parts.  Humility  in 
receiving  the  truth,  eaiiiestness  in  seeking  it,  zeal  in  practising  it, 
will  be  the  best  characteristics  of  the  Scripture  student ;  and  he 
who  digs  the  sacred  mine  with  all  the  helps  that  God  bimself  has 
given,  will  assuredly  obtain  a  rich  reward. 

CD. 
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POETICAL   LEGENDS  OF  THE  TALMUD/ 

There  is  perhaps  no  uninspired  book  of  which  more  has  been 
said  and  written  than  of  that  extraordinary  production  of  the 
human  mind,  the  Jewish  Talmud.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following 
pages  to  give  a  short  description  of  its  nature  and  origin,  and  to 
mdicate  some  of  the  more  remarkable  and  poetical  portions  of  its 
contents. 

The  laws  which  were  imparted  to  the  Israelites  by  divine  com- 
mand through  Moses,  *  the  man  of  God,'  are  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  or  Five  Books  of  Moses,  are  a  system  of  legislation 
the  most  perfect,  and  embrace  religious,  moral,  political,  social, 
and  ritual  enactments. 

Although  Moses  had  prohibited^  the  Israelites  from  adding 
unto  the  word  which  he  had  commanded  them,  and  from  diminish- 
ing therefrom,  yet,  as  those  laws  were  general,  he  gave  the  power 
of  making  special  applications,  when  necessary,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  should  succeed  him  in  the  judgment-seat  of  Israel ; 
sayingjO  that  if  there  should  arise  anytmng  too  hard  for  them  in 
judgment,  the  persons  so  pressed  were  to  go  to  the  place  whidi 
the  Lord  should  choose,  to  the  priests  and  to  the  judge  that 
should  be  in  those  days  and  inquire,  and  that  they  were  to  do 
according  to  the  sentence  which  they  should  pronounce,  under  the 
penalty  of  death. 

As  long  as  the  Israelities  were  wanderers  in  the  desert,  under 
the  government  of  Moses,  their  affairs  were  so  little  complicated, 
that  the  application  of  the  divine  law  to  specific  cases  was  of  rare 
occurrence.  But  when  they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  bad  bidlt  cities,  and  had  become  a  large  nation,  more 
intricate  disputes  of  necessity  arose,  and  appeals  to  the  supreme 
judge  became  frequent.  At  first  each  decision  rested  on  its  own 
merits  ;  but  when,  in  cases  that  much  resembled  each  other,  such 
decisions  became  recorded  as  precedents  for  future  adjudications, 
these  primary  decisions  were  called  ^i^DD  V^troh  n^3^n  {eleke  le- 
Moseh  me'Sinai),  a  decision  of  Moses  from  Sinai,  which  possessed 
the  authority  bequeathed  to  it  by  their  great  legislator. 

The  Mosaic  ritual  required  also  many  specific  directions  aud 
applications,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  rules  for  their  ob- 
servance became  also  necessary.  •  These  were  also  conferred  by 

*  This  article  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  a  sequel  to  that  on  the 
Hebrew  Poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature.  ^ 

^  Deut  iv.  2.  *=  Deut.  xvii.  8.      - 

the 
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the  same  authority  to  the  teachers  of  the  people.  These  were 
delivered  verbally,  not  bein^  contained  in  the  code  of  laws  written 
iown  by  Moses,  and  were,  it  is  alleged,  preserved  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  by  tradition,  and  delivered  solemnly  and  with 
severe  injunctions  to  preserve  them  unaltered  from  father  to  son. 

It  is  held  that  the  existence  of  these  traditions  during  the  time 
of  the  first  Temple  may  be  proved  from  the  writings  of  the  sacred 
historians  and  prophets.  After  its  destruction,  and  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  traditioils  were  still 
preserved,  so  that  a  twofold  code  existed,  the  3n33B>  nnin  (torak 
sehakteb)^  Pentateuch  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  written 
law,  and  the  riD  hv^^  rnin  {torah  sehol  pe\  the  verbal  or  un- 
written law,  founded  upon  and  explanatory  of  the  former. 

During  the  period  of  the  second  temple,  the  great  and  influen- 
tial sect,  the  Sadducees,  denied  the  authority  of  this  oral  law. 
This  sect,  however,  was  not  established  till  long  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions 
it  is  Josephus.*  The  founders  of  this  sect  were  of  the  school  of 
Antigonus  of  Socho,  head  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  the  third  century 
before  Christ.  Zadok  and  Baithos,  two  of  his  disciples,  differed 
fi^m  him,  joined  the  Samaritans,  who  worshipped  in  their  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  established  the  sect  which  lasted  till  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  who  denounced  tliem  as  atheists,  and  per- 
secuted them  iVith  great  violence.  They  are  al^o  mentioned  by 
Maimonides,  and  in  the  n^N  {Ahoth)  of  Babbis  Nathan  and 
Abraham  ben  David  as  schismatics,  who  gainsaid  the  divine  origin 
of  the  oral  law  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  agreeing  in  many  points  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Epicurean  philosophers.  They  were  named  Sadducees 
(or  Zadokim  ^"^^M^)  and  Baithosees  from  their  founders,  Zadok 
and  Baithos.® 

But  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  bloody  perse- 
cutions and  dispersion  of  the  Jews  under  Hadrian,  who  prohibited 
the  practice  of  their  rites,  and  declared  the  transmission  of  the 
oral  law,  or  the  appointmg  a  teacher  learned  in  the  law,  under 
the  penalty  of  death,  it  was  feared  that  the  oral  law  might  be 
forgotten,  and  that  if  the  chain  of  tradition  became  broken  it 
would  become  obsolete. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  care  of  their  teachers  to  prevent  this 
rupture,  and  to  keep  their  people  prepared  for  that  restoration  to 
freedom  and  nationality,  to  be  agam  a  freeholder  and  a  citizen  in 
the  land  of  their  forefathers.     Such  were  the  motives. that  ren- 

<i  Jewiah  Antiquities,  lib.  iii.  e.  ii.,  and  xii.  and  Ixiii*  of  his  Jewish  Wears. 
*  Oeschichte,  Lehren  und  Meinungen  aller  reltyi&sen  Sekten  der  Juden,  by  P.  Beer, 
Briin,  1622, 

dered 
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dered  the  preservation  of  those  traditions  which  formed  the  oral 
law.  One  of  their  great  teachers,  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hachadosh, 
the  hanastiy  prince,  patriarch,  or  chief  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  time '  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  collected  all  the  legal 
and  ritual  traditions  and  the  various  established  decisions  and 
embodied  them  in  a  work  called  the  n^(ro  {Mishna)  Repe- 
tition or  Doctrine  of  the  Law.  His  Mishnah  or  first  Talmud, 
notwithstanding  the  inconsistencies  and  obscurities  with  which  it 
abounds,  comprehends  all  the  laws,  institutions,  and  rules  of  hfe, 
which  the  Jews  held  themselves  bound  to  observe,  and  many 
excellent  aphorisms,  soon  obtained  credit  as  a  sacred  book.  It 
subsequently  received  additions  and  comments  by  other  celebrated 
Rabbis,  which  were  published  in  the  fifth  century  by  Rabbi 
Jochanan-benEliezer,  under  the  title  of  GemaraJ 

Rabbi  Jehuda  was  assisted  in  this  compilation  by  several 
learned  associates,  who  were  designated  Tanaiim^  or  Mishnic 
Doctors,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  Rabbi  Jochanan,  his 
disciple.  Within  a  century  after  this  compilation,  four  commen- 
taries on  its  contents  were  published  by  disciples  of  his  school. 
Rab  composed  the  treatises  Jephra  and  Jephriy  and  Rabbi  Chija 
wrote  Josephtdj  to  expound  and  elucidate  its  principles ;  Rabbles 
Hosea  and  ben-Caphara  jointly  composed  Beraitha  to  interpret 
its  contents,  and  Jochanan  embodied  these  various  commentaries, 
together  with  tlie  diflerent  opinions  expressed  by  learned  Rabbles 
his  contemporaries,  in  the  work  called  the  Jerusalem  Talmud. 

A  second  and  more  laborious  and  extensive  compilation  was 
undertaken  about  a  century  later  by  Rabbi  Asher,  president  of 
the  Jewish  Academy  at  Sura,  who  devoted  three  score  years  of 
his  long  life  to  this  work,  which  is  called  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  or  Jerusalem  Talmud.  In  this 
work  he  embodied  all  the  opinions  and  explanations  of  the  Mishnah 
up  to  Itis  time.  After  his  death,  his  successor,  Rabbi  Avina, 
laboured  with  equal  zeal  on  this  immense  work,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Saburaim  about  a  century  later,  and  contained  the 
commentaries  of  Rashi,  Josaphoth,  Maimonides,  Rabbenu  Simeon, 
and  Rabbi  Asher. 

The  contents  of  the  Talmud  are  classed  by  the  author  of  a 
treatise  *  On  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Jews '  ^  under  two 
great  heads,  namely,  ni^^i  (Halacoth),  *  Decisions,'  and  n^l^n 

*  About  A.D.  164. 

8  An  edition  of  the  Mishnah  was  published  by  Surenhusius,  ft  celebrated  Hebrew 
and  Greek  professor  in  the  university  of  Amsterdam,  in  1688,  in  six  volumes  folio. 
A  translation  into  German  of  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonian  Talmlids,  the  Mishnah 
and  the  Gemara,  by  Dr.  M.  Pinner,  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Paris,  was  announced 
for  publication,  in  twenty-eight  large  folio  volumes,  Berlin,  1832. 

^  In  the  Magazine  of  Rabbinicalliterature,  vol.  iii.  p.  51.  8vo.     LoAd.  1836. 

{Hagadoth\ 
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(^Hagadoth)^  *  Dissertations.'  The  first  fonn  that  code  of 
legal  and  ritual  eDaetments  which,  derived  from  Moses,  had 
been  preserved,  as  before  mentioned,  by  tradition  and  subse- 
quently embodied  in  the  Mishnah.  These  having  been  examined 
by  the  Amoraim  or  Talmudic  doctors  and  adopted  by  them,  are 
the  code  of  the  oral  law.  These  decisions,  and  the  disputations 
and  reasons  by  which  they  were  established,  became  so  numerous 
as  to  tax  even  the  best  memory.  To  obviate  this  objection, 
Maimonides  abridged  the  Talmud,  and  gave  in  his  Jad  Hacha- 
zakah  (the  Strong  Hand),  a  complete  digest  of  the  Talmudic 
laws. 

The  nature  of  the  dissertations,  which  formed  the  second  great 
division  of  the  Talmud,  is  so  general,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
subject,  religious,  moral,  spiritual,  or  scientific,  but  that  the 
Talmudic  sages  have  noticed  it.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  these 
dissertations  are  written  in  that  metaphorical  style  of  allegory, 
that  was  at  all  times  so  prevalent  in  the  East.  Some  of  these 
allegories  would  match  for  extravagance  the  fables  of  the  Papists 
in  their  legendary  tales ;  such  as,  that  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe  puts  on  phylacteries^^  and  prays ;  that  he  wraps  him- 
self in  a  '^  taleth,  like  the  reader  of  a  congregation ;  that  he  is 
angered  every  day  (note  ib.  Tr.  Berachoth,  p.  7) ;  that  he  weeps 
(note  ib.  fo.  59,  p.  1),  that  he  roars"*  like  a  lion,  and  many 
other  similar  expressions  with  which  the  Talmud  abounds  ;  and, 
if  taken  literally,  are  as  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
as  they  are  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  divine  law  as 
given  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  most  pious  of  their  Rabbis  de- 
clare the  study  of  this  second  division  of  the  Talmud  profitless 
and  vain ;  and  Maimonides  expressly  declares  that  no  man  should 
occupy  himself  with  these  disputations  or  devote  much  time  to 
the  etnics,  as  neither  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  principles  of 
faith,  not  promoting  the  love  or  fear  of  the  Lord. 

The  jurisprudence  of  the  Talmud  is  entitled  to  high  respect, 
as  combining  the  three  great  qualities  of  any  code,  namely,  equity, 
efficiency,  and  dignity.  The  criminal  code  is  humane,  and  the 
civil  code  attentive  to  the  rights  of  person  and  property.  One  of 
their  axioms,"  '  The  enactments  of  the  state  are  law,'  is  held  to 
be  so  binding  that  no  Jew  can  plead  the  sanction  of  the  Talmud 
as  bis  authority  for  disobeying  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  he 
lives,  or  for  not  being  as  good  a  citizen  and  as  loyal  a  subject  as 
any  member  of  the  community  into  which  he  is  received ;  and 
many  other  similar  commands  as  to  their  conduct  towards  their 
fellow  men. 

'  TalmiHd,  tr.  Berachoth,  ^  Talmud,^tr.  Rosh-hashannah,  fo.  17,  p.  2/ 

■  lb.,  tr.  Chulia,  fo.  59,  p.  2.       »  «3n  KniD7Dl  Wn  {dina  de-melcetha  dind). 

A  few 
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A  few  (samples  of  the  aphorismB  or  maxims  of  *«  T^T? ^^ 
docton.  will  suffice  to  show  tU  apnt  of  th«  great  b"t  mcons^"* 
compilation,  which  may  be  correcUy  deBcribed  afl  coDflisting  of 
(rood,  bad,  and  indifferent : —  ,        u       .1  ■   — 

.  AKAB.AH,  the  wi.  of  Mehallel,  «id,  "Contemplate  thr«  thmg^ 
«,d  thou  wil  Bvoid  MUi  know  whence  thou  com«t,  *h.thw  thou 
™t,  aod  before  whom  thou  art  to  render  a  '^pon^"^  "^"^h 
Cjrcame.t  thou?  From  a  perUh^ble  V""' J^'thU^ 
thou  ?  To  a  phice  of  ashes,  worms,  and  maggots.  Before  whom  art 
th^u  hereafter  to  render  a^  account?  Before  the  Sovereign  of  the 
King  of  Kings,  the  Holy  One— blessed  be  He.  „,„;„„ 

'  Iubbi  Dosi..  the  sin  of  Harchinas,  said,  "  Sleep  m  the  mornrnpr, 
wine  in  the  forenoon,  childish  conversation,  and  frequenting  tbe 
Bwemblies  of  the  worldly-minded,  drive  a  man  out  of  the  world. 

*  Rabbi  Akiba  raid,  "  Laughter  and  lenity  accustom  men  to 
lewdness ;  tradition  forms  a  fence  to  the  law  i  titles  form  a  fence  to 
riches ;  vows  a  fence  for  abstinence ;  and  the  fence  for  wiidom  la 
science."  »     .  *.,a 

•  He  (R.  Akiba)  used  to  say,  "  Man  is  beloved,  for  he  was  crwitea 
in  the  image  of  God  ;  but  that  love  was  greater  still,  which  made  it 
known  to  him  that  he  was  made  in  the  im^e  of  God ;  as  it  is  said, 
*  In  the  image  of  God  he  made  man.'  " 

'  Ben  Zowa"  s^d,  "  Who  is  truly  wise?  He  who  is  willing  to- 
receive  instruction  from  all  men:  As  it  is  written,  '  From  all  my 
teachers  I  gather  understanding,'  Who  b  truly  a  hero?  He  who 
subdues  his  own  passions  : — As  it  is  said,  '  He  who  is  slow  to  anger  is 
better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  who  governs  his  own  temper,  than  he 
who  taketh  a  city.'  Who  is  truly  happy  ?  He  who  is  contented  with 
his  lot :  as  it  is  said,  '  When  thou  shalt  eat  of  the  labours  of  thine 
hands,  then .  happy  shalt  thou  be,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee. 
Happy  shalt  thou  be  in  this  world,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  in 
the  world  to  come.'  Who  is  truly  honourable?  He  who  honoureth 
the  human  species  j  as  it  is  written, '  For  them  who  honour  me  will  1 
honour,  and  they  who  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.'  " 

'  Ben'  AzAi  said,  "  Bun  to  the  performance  of  the  slightest  com- 
mandment, and  flee  from  the  commission  of  sin  ;  for  the  performance 
of  one  precept  leads  to  another,  and  one  ain  involves  the  commission  of 
another:  as  the  reward  of  obeying  one  precept  consists  in  the  per- 
tin^another'^"        '  *"  "'^  Mcompemw  of  aiu  is  the  evil  of  commU- 

sp,;™\i?:hin*gfJoXi"  ^^;"  ^'^^'"t  r.^^T"' .''•"'  ^'^  "•?' 

tq^an^hin^VL^n^^-J-^^^^^^^  •««  h<>-.  -or  « 

go^  Shamuang  said,  "  Let  the  honour  of  thy 
ifiil  teacher  was  Simeon;  but  u  he  died  before  he  bad 

ink  il    .^'•''i'  H  "."."^  '?"*^  *>?  ^'^  o""  ""me.  biU 
■UK  was  that  of  a  duciple  of  the  sages,  not  a  saoe 
^  aaxne  w»  Simeon,  is  called  by  Ws  pau^tc  for 

disciple 
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disciple  be  as  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own  ;  and  thy  respect  for  thy  com« 
panions  as  thy  veneration  for  thy  teacher ;  and  ihy  veneration  for  thy 
teacher  as  thy  fear  of  the  Deity." 

'  Rabbi  Simeon  said,  ^^  There  are  three  crowns ;  the  crown  of  the 
law,  the  crown  of  priesthood,  and  the  crown  of  royalty :  but  the  crown 
of  a  good  name  is  superior  to  all  of  them.*' 

*  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Eleazar  said,  '^  Attempt  not  to  appease  thy 
neighbour  in  the  hour  of  his  wrath,  nor  to  console  him  while  his  dead 
lieth  before  him.  Question  him  not  at  the  time  of  his  making  a  vow, 
nor  be  pressing  to  see  him  in  the  hour  of  his  remorse." 

^  Rabbi  Eleazar  Hakappar  used  to  say,  '^^Those  who  are  bom 
must  die ;  the  dead  are  made  to  live,  and  the  living  to  be  judged  ;  to 
know,  to'  make  known,  and  to  confess  that  He,  the  Almighty  God,  is 
the  former,  the  creator,  the  examiner,  judge,  witness,  and  complainant ; 
and  He  is  the  judge  for  all  times  to  come.  Blessed  is  He  !  in  whose 
presence  there  is  no  unrighteousness,  no  forgetful ness,  no  respect  of 
persons,  no  acceptance  of  bribes,  for  everything  is  his.  Know 
also,  that  everything  is  done  according  to  account.  Let  not  thine 
imagination  feed  thee  with  the  hope  that  the  grave  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  thee :  for  without  thy  consent  thou  wert  formed,  without 
thy  consent  thou  Wert  born,  without  thy  consent  thou  livest,  without 
thy  consent  thou  must  die,  and  without  thy  consent  thou  must  hereafter 
render  a  responsible  account  before  the  Sovereign  of  the  King  of 
Kings,  the  Holy  One.     Blessed  be  He."  * 

Of  such  and  of  similar  sentiments  were  the  axioms  and  moni- 
tions of  the  Talmud  composed,  and  every  one  of  them  enlarged 
by  scores  of  folio  commentaries  and  elucidations.  Many  of  them 
shew  a  merely  childish  playing  upon  words,  and  some  set  forth 
mere  truisms  and  logical  extravaganzas;  such  as  the  following : — 

'  Rabbi  Ei^eazab,  the  son  of  Azariah,  said,  <^  If  there  be  no 
knowledge  of  the  law,  there  can  be  no  correct  worldly  conduct ;  and 
if  there  be  no  correct  worldly  conduct,  there  certainly  can  be.no  law. 
If  there  is  no  fear  of  God,  there  can  be  no  wisdom  ;  and  if  there  be 
no  wisdom,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  God.  If  there  be  no  knowledge, 
there  can  be  no  understanding  ;  and  if  there  is  no  understanding,  there 
can  be  no  knowledge.  If  there  is  no  meal  there  can  be  no  «study  of 
the  law ;  and  if  there  be  no  study  of  the  law,  there  is  no  meal." ' 

These  wise  sayings  have  also  an  elaborate  commentary  in  the 
nnN  nDDD  {Mesceth  Ahoth\  the  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  but  the 
last  aphorism  of  this  ethic  is  unexplained. 

The  legends,  allegories  and  tales,  with  which  the  Talmud 
abounds,  are  as  various  as  their  axioms  and  ethics,  but  many  of 
them  are  full  of  poetry  and  imagination.  Of  such  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*  The  Sun  and  the  Moon. 

'  From  the  council  of  the  Eternal  the  creating  decree  went  forth, 
"  Two  lights  shall  shine  in  the  firmament ;  and  they  shall  rule  the 
earth,  and  decide  revolving  times  and  seasons." 

*  He 
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*  Hs  nidy  and  it  was  m>.  Tbe  son  arose,  the  fint  of  l^iits.  As  a 
ImdegrDom  goeth  forth  from  Ins  cjiamber,  as  a  hero  rejoices  in  hb 
Yictorioos  career,  so  doth  tlie  glorioos  luminary  proceed  on  hi^  course, 
robed  in  tbe  radiant  splendoan  ol*  bis  Creator.  A  chaplet  of  Tarious 
e<^ors  enriched  his  bead;  earth  rejoiced,  the  herbs  diffused  their 
choicest  fragrance,  and  the  flowers  expanded  all  thar  beauty. 

*  Tbe  second  light  beheld  the  splendid  sight,  and  its  bean  was  filled 
with  eniy.  It  «iw  that  its  own  q>lendour  could  not  excel  the  efful- 
gence of  the  orb  of  day. 

*  Kepiuings  and  complaints  broke  Drom  the  lesser  planet.  '^  Why 
do  two  monarch^  sit  npon  one  throne?  Why  am  I  to  be  the  inferior 
and  not  tbe  chief?  " 

^  Suddenly,  tbe  ^lendid  light  of  the  moon,  expelled  by  its  inward 
discontent,  vanisbed  from  its  £u;e.  Far  it  spraad  over  the  vast  em- 
pyrean and  lighted  up  the  numerous  host  of  stars. 

'  Dark  and  tremblinir  stood  the  moon,  downcast  and  ashamed  before 
the  celestial  hosts.  Weeping  she  prayed,  *'  Have  mercy.  Father  of 
all,  hav^  mercy  upon  me !  ^  and  lo !  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood 
before  the  bumbled  luminary,  and  announced  the  irrevocable  decree, 
*^  Because  thou  hast  envied  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  thy  radiance 
from  henceforth  shall  be  borrowed  from  his  light ;  and  when  yonder 
earth  passes  thee,  thou  sbalt  stand  as  thou  now  dost,  deprived  of  light, 
and  eclipsed  either  wholly  or  in  part.  But  weep  not,  planet  of  the 
silent  night ;  the  All-merciful  hath  pardoned  thy  repining  and  granted 
thy  prayer.  ^  Go  forth,'  He  commanded  me,  '  con^le  the  penitent 
moon  ;  she,  also,  shall  be  a  queen  in  her  milder  radiance.  The  tears 
of  her  repentance  shall  be  a  reviving  balm  to  all  that  languish,  im- 
parting new  vigour  to  all  whom  the  noon-tide  heat  has  exhausted." 

^  The  moon  was  consoled ;  and  lo,  the  pale  radiance  in  which  she 
still  shines,  flowed  beautifully  around  her.  She  entered  on  her  silent 
career,  the  queen  of  the  night,  leader  of  her  attendant  stars.  Weep- 
ing for  her  own  fault,  she  commiserates  the  tears  that  are  shed  on 
earth,  and  sends  forth  her  silvery  rays  to  console  the  mourner  and  to 
sympathise  with  those  who  suffer.' 

To  this  apologue  tbe  Talmudic  sages  address  the  following 
moral  to  the  fair  daughters  of  Israel : — 

*  Daughter  of  beauty,  beware  of  envy ;  envy  has  driven  angels  from 
heaven,  and  lowered  the  splendour  of  the  b^uteous  moon,  the  silent 
queen  of  night/ 

Envy,  or  the  sense  of  pain  at  the  sight  of  excellence  or  happi- 
ness in  others,  is  a  passion  so  common  in  the  human  breast,  that 
it  has  received  the  censure  of  every  moralist  from  King  Solomon 
to  Doctor  Johnson ;  and  the  Talmudic  doctors  have  many  grave 
and  solemn  exhortations  against  this  sordid  passion.  As  the 
moon  in  the  preceding  fable  envied  the  greater  glories  of  the  sun, 
so  the  Roman  conspirators,  except  Brutus, 

'  Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar.'  *> 

*!  Shakspeare. 

The 
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The  following  apologue  in  condemnation  of  despair,  and  in 
praise  of  patience  and  hope,  is  no  less  pleasing  and  to  the  pur- 
pose than  the  former  : — 

'  The  Vine. 

*  On  the  day  of  their  creation  the  trees  rejoiced ;  and  each  praised  in 
joyous  exultation  its  own  good  qualities.  "  The  Lord  himself  planted 
me,"  exclaimed  the  lofty  cedar  ;  "  and  firmness  and  fragrance,  dura- 
bility and  strength  are  all  combined  in  me." 

'  "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  has  presented  me  as  a  blessing,"  said  the 
umbrageous  palm-tree  :  "  beauty  and  utility  are  found  in  me." 

*  The  apple-tree  said,  "  I  stand  glorious  among  trees,  like  the  sun 
amidst  the  hosts  of  heaven."  And  the  myrtle  exclaimed,  "  Like  the 
rose  among  its  thorns,  I  stand  distinguished  amongst  my  kindred,  the 
graceful  underwood."  They  all  boasted ;  the  fig-tree  of  its  fruit, 
the  olive  of  its  richness ;  even  the  pine-tree  and  the  box-tree  exulted. 

*  The  vine  alone  remained  silent,  and  dropped  its  head,  saying, 
mournfully,  **  To  me  everything  seems  denied ;  I  can  boast  of  neither 
trunk  nor  branches,  blossoms  nor  fruit ;  yet  such  as  I  am,  I  will  wait 
in  silent  hope."  It  sank  down  upon  the  earth,  and  its  tendnls  wept 
in  sorrow  and  solitude. 

*  Not  long  did  it  wait  in  tears ;  for  the  newly-created  lord  of  the 
earth,  kind-hearted  man,  approached.  He  saw  the  feeble  plant,  a 
plaything  to  the  winds,  drooping,  and  appearing  to  implore  his  aid. 
In  pity  he  raised  it,  and  wound  the  tender  sapling  round  his  arbour. 
Joyfully  the  air  saluted  the  glowing  vine,  the  heat  of  the  sun  pene- 
trated its  hard,  greeh  grains,  and  prepared  that  sweet  moisture,  the 
most  precious  beverage  of  man.  Decked  out  in  the  fulness  of  its  rich 
grapes,  the  vine  bent  down  to  its  preserver,  who  tasted  the  refreshing 
juice,  and  called  the  vine  "  his  friend."  The  proud  trees  envied  the 
feeble  plant,  for  its  fruit  was  more  valued  than  theirs ;  but  the  vine 
rejoiced  in  its  slender  stem  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  hopes. 
Therefore  its  juice  still  invigorates  the  heart  of  man,  cheers  his  de- 
sponding spirits,  and  imparts  gladness. to  the  mourning  soul.' 

The  teacher  addresses  himself  on  the  preceding  tale  to  hi^ 
disciples,  saying — 

*  Ye  who  are  suffering  and  think  yourselves  abandoned,  do  not 
despair,  but  persevere  in  patience  and.  hope.  There  is  an  eye  above 
that  beholds  even  you.  The  humble  plant  yields  the  most  precious 
juice,  and  the  feeble  vine  begets  valour  and  animation.' 

With  similar  feelings  and  purport  is  their  popular  legend  : — 

•The  Trees  or  Parabise. 

*  When  the  Deity  conducted  man  into  his  paradise,  all  the  trees  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  saluted  the  favoured  of  the  Lord.  With  waving 
branches  they  offered  him  their  fruits  for  his  food  and  the  fragrant 
shade  of  their  foliage  for  his  refreshment. 

*  "  O  !  that  he  would  prefer  me,"  said  the  palm-tree.  "  I  will 
feed  him  with  my  golden  dates,  and  the  wine  of  my  juice  shall  be  his 
.    VOL.  VI. — NO.  XI.  E  ~     beverage ; 
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beverage ;  mj  leaves  shall  form  his  tranquil  hut,  and  my  branches  cast 
their  shaiiows  over  him." 

'  '<  I  will  shower  my  odoriferous  blossoms  upon  thee,"  exclaimed 
the  apple-tree,  <<  and  my  choicest  fruits  shall  be  thy  nourishment.'^ 

<  In  like  manner  did  all  the  trees  of  Paradise  greet  their  new- 
created  lord  ;  and  his  supreme  benefactor  permitted  him  to  enjoy  their 
rich  offerings.  He  gave  him  liberty  to  partake  of  all  the  fruits  in 
the  garden  except  one :  ofi e  fruit  only  he  was  forbidden  to  taste — that 
which  grew  on  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

* "  A  tree  of  knowledge  I "  said  man  within  himself.  **  All  other 
trees  yield  me  but  terrestrial,  corporeal  nourishment ;  but  this  tree, 
which  would  elevate  my  spirit  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  my  mind, 
this  tree  alone  am  I  forbidden  to  enjoy."  Yet  he  silenced  the  voice  of 
desire,  and  suppressed  the  rebellious  thoughts  that  arose  in  his  bosom. 
But  when  the  voice  of  temptation  assailed  him,  be  tasted  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  its  pernicious  juice  still  ferments  in  our  hearts. 

*  '<  Hard  is  the  prohibition  laid  upon  man,"  said  the  angelic  spirits 
of  heaven ;  ''for  what  can  be  more  tempting  to  a  being  who  is  en- 
dued with  reason,  than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ?  And  shall  he  who 
will  soon  transg^ress  the  command,  therefore  lie  punished  with  death  ?  ** 

'  *'  Wait  and  behold  his  punishment,"  replied  the  dulcet  voice  of 
celestial  love ;  ''  even  on  the  path  of  his  errors,  amidst  the  pangs  of 
repentance  and  the  stingfs  of  remorse — even  then  will  I  be  his  guide, 
and  conduct  him  to  another  tree  that  grows  in  his  heavenly  home."  * 

The  advantages  of  remembering  our  common  origin,  our  duties 
to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  are  con- 
stant lessons  from  the  sages  to  their  disciples ;  but  among  the 
many  there  are  few  more  appropriate  than  the  apologue  of — 

*  The  Child  op  Mercy. 

*  "  Let  us  make  man,"  said  the  Greatob,  and  myriads  of  angelic 
beings  listened  to  his  voice.  "  Do  not  create  him,"  said  the  angel 
of  Justice.  «  He  will  wrong  his  brethren,  injure  and  oppress  the 
weak  and  cruelly  ill  treat  the  feeble."  "  Do  not  create  him,"  spoke 
Th  ^fi  ^  K°^  ^^2ice :  «  he  will  manure  the  earth  with  human  blood, 
broth J^"'^  ^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  become  an  assassin,  and  murder  his  own 

Tmlii^^^^'Tni  desecrate  thy  sanctuary  with  his  lies,"  said  the  angel  of 
im^-e/thes^l  nf  r^^  thou  stanipest  on  his  countenance  thine  own 
voiW'  ""^  *''"^^'  y^*  "^'^^  falsehood  and  deceit  prevail  in  his 

dom  wMrh^W  T:  ^'  7'^^  ^ebel  against  thee,  and  abuse  the  free- 
assembled  angels.  ''''  ^'™'    exclaimed  the  united  chorus  of 

the  llelnar J  cSh  j\'"  ^^^f  ^'  t!?^  ^f^^^^^  «^d  best-beWd  of 
"  Father !  cr^T]^^\^T''^''^'''^  J"'^  ^^^^'^^  ^^^^  knelt  before  him 

be  the  beloveTof  fw'     '5'  ^'^^wV"  ^^'^^'^^  «^^  "««&«;  Jet  S 

I  will  seek  aiid  lo  -^  goodness.     When  all  thy  servants  forsake  hi^ 

^  and  lovingly  assist  him.     His  very  errors  I  will  tu rnTo 

his 
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his  good.  I  will  fill  the  heart  of  the  weak  with  benevolence,  and 
render  him  merciful  to  those  who  are  weaker  than  himself.  If  he 
depart  from  peace  and  truth,  if  he  offend  justice  and  equity,  I  will  still 
be  with  him ;  and  the  consequences  of  his  own  errors  shall  chasten  his 
heart  and  purify  him  in  penitence  and  love." 

*  The  Universal  Father  listened  to  her  voice,  and  created  man,  a 
weak  and  erring  being  ;  but,  even  in  his  errors,  a  disciple  of  Divine 
Goodness,  a  child  of  Mercy,  Love,  and  Charity,  which  never  forsake 
him  and  ever  strive  to  amend  him.' 

The  sages  of  Israel,  tlie  doctors  of  theTorah,  in  concluding  this 
sacred  allegory,  call  thus  upon  their  people  : — 

'  Eemember  thy  origin,  O  man !  when  thou  art  cruel  and  unjust. 
Of  all  the  Divine  attributes.  Charity  alone  stood  forward  to  plead  that 
existence  be  granted  unto  thee.  Mercy  and  Love  have  fostered  thee ; 
therefore  remember,  be  just,  be  merciful.' 

Man's  duty  on  earth,  the  limited  time  of  his  existence  in  a 
mortal  state,  and  the  natural  termination  of  his  temporal  exist- 
ence, are  favourite  topics  with  the  poets  and  teachers  among  the 
Jews  in  the  middle  a^es.  The  following  allegory  on  this  subject 
shows  how  they  submitted  such  important  topics  to  the  considera- 
tion of  their  disciples.     It  is  entitled — 

•  The  Confobhation  of  Man, 

^  The  Creator  descended.  All  the  angels  and  the  princes  of  the 
elements  beheld  and  contemplated  his  proceedings. 

^  He  called  to  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  it  gathered  itself  from  &U 
quarters  df  the  terrestrial  globe ;  and  the  angel  of  the  earth  said, 
^^  This  frame  will  be  a  mortal  creature,  wheresoever  it  may  dwell  upon 
earth,  for  it  is  dust  and  uuto  dust  it  must  return." 

^  He  called  to  the  heavenly  cloud,  and  it  moistened  the  dust.  The 
clay  began  to  heave  and  shape  itself  into  vessels  and  compartments ; 
and  the  angel  of  the  waters  exclaimed,  "  Thou  wilt  require  nourish- 
ment, thou  curiously  constructed  creature  I  Hunger  and  thirst  will 
be  inseparable  from  thy  being."  Inwardly  the  veins  and  cells  began 
to  form  themselves ;  the  manifold  outward  limbs  to  assume  their  shape. 
Then  said  the  angel  of  the  living,  ''  Beauteous  and  scientific  creation, 
thou  wilt  be  subject  to  many  desires ;  love  of  thy  species  will  impel 
and  attract  thee." 

^  The  Creator  approached,  with  his  daughters.  Wisdom  and 
Love.  With  fatherly  kindness  he  raised  the  inanimate  form,  and 
breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  Ufe,  and  gave  it  life  and  immortality. 
Man  stood  erect,  and  delighted  he  looked  around  him.  '^  Behold," 
said  the  voice  of  the  Most  High,  '*  all  the  productions  of  the  fields 
and  trees,  all  the  animals  that  dwell  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  I  give 
unto  thee.  Thy  &,ther-land,  the  earth,  is  thine,  and  thou  shalt  rule 
over  it.  But  thou,  thyself,  art  mine ;  thy  breath  is  my  gift,  and  whei^ 
thy  time  cometh,  I  summon  it  again  to  myself  who  gave  it." 

*  Wisdom  and  Love,  the  offsprings  of  God,  stayed  with  the  new 

E  2  lo^ 
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lord  of  the  earth.  They  instructed  him  and  taught  him  to  know  all 
animate  and  inanimate  nature.  They  conversed  with  him  sa  loving 
companions,  and  their  light  was  with  innocent  man/ 

The  moral  appended  to  this  apologue  by  the  Rabbinical  doctors 
teaches,  that  '  Man  lives  his  allotted  time  on  earth  happy,  if 
Wisdom  and  Love  deign  to  cheer  him  with  their  influence.  But 
when  his  appointed  time  expires,  his  body  returns  to  mix  with  the 
elements  whence  it  was  taken.  The  spirit,  however,  returns  again 
to  God,  by  whose  paternal  embrace  it  was  breathed  into  him.' 

The  fall  of  man  naturally  follows  his  creation  in  the  Mosaic 
history,  and  is  so  treated  by  the  learned  authority  of  the  Mishnah  ; 
who  were  used  to  address  their  disciples  in  parables,  as  was  the 
divine  accomplisher  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  meek,  the  benign, 
the  loving  and  the  beloved  Jesus,  his  disciples. 

Imagine  one  of  the  highly-educated,  influential  Babbis  in  the 
schools  of  Cordova  or  of  Seville,  addressing  a  numerous  and 
attentive  congregation  of  doctors,  poets,  philosophers,  mathe- 
maticians, physicians,  and  literati,  such  as  abounded  among  the 
Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  and  a  crowd  of  listening  and  attentive 
disciples,  in  somewhat  the  following  manner : — 

'  Incline  your  ears  to  my  words,  for  ye  will  find  them  useful,  and 
therefore  treasure  them  in  your  hearts.  Think  not  that  I  have  in- 
vented them,  or  that  they  are  the  offsprings  of  mine  own  imagination. 
No !  as  men  gather  birds*-nests  and  climb  high  rocks  and  trees  to  get 
at  them,  so  have  I  gathered  the  sayings  of  the  wise  and  pious,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  climb  up  the  high  and  fertile  palm-trees  of  their 
knowledge.  Therefore  hearken  now,  and  understand  the  words  of  the 
wise  and  their  dark  sayings.  Ye  have  heard  of  the  creation  of  man  in 
primeval  innocence ;  now  listen  to  the  history  of  his  fall,  and  open 
thy  hearts  to  the  words  of  instruction,  contained  in  the  mystical 
allegory  of 

<  Zammael. 

^  When  the  Lord  first  made  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
had  crowned  the  perishable  material  with  the  diadem  of  his  own  like- 
ness, he  presented,  his  latest  creation  to  the  angelic  hosts  of  heaven. 
Joyfully  the  angels  saluted  their  younger  brother,  and  cheerfully  they 
attended  him  when  his  bridal-feast  was  celebrated  in  Paradise. 

*  One  of  them  only,  the  proud  Zammael,  scorned  the  earth-born 
creature.  **  Am  I  not  formed  from  light,"  he  exclaimed,  "  whilst 
thou  art  but  dust  of  the  earth  ?  The  fiery  stream  which  flows  from 
the  throne  of  Glory  forms  my  essence,  whilst  the  frail  perishable 
world  is  thy  poor  substance." 

*  And,  behold,  the  stream  of  light,  of  which  he  boasted,  departed 
from  him.  As  melts  the  snow  before  the  glorious  orb  of  day,  so  did 
the  radiant  garments  that  adorned  him  vanish.  The  proudest  of 
spirits  became  the  meanest  stripped  of  that  light  which  was  not  his 

own. 

*  Inflamed 
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*  Inflamed  with  rage,  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly  of  the  celestial 
hosts,  and  vowed  to  avenge  himself  upon  man,  the  innocent  cause  of  his 
degradation.  '^  I  have  been  dishonoured  through  you,  base  mortal !  " 
he  exclaimed ;  "  and  you  shall  be  disgraced  through  me."  He  knew 
of  the  divine  permission  to  man  and  of  the  single  exception,  which 
prohibited  Adam  from  eating  the  pernicious  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know* 
ledge.  He  collected  the  few  remaining  rays  of  his  departed  glory, 
and  tried  to  reduce  them  into  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light.  But  the 
radiance  out  of  which  he  strove  to  form  his  garment  died  away,  and 
when  he  trod  the  sinuous  path  of  the  seducer  he  glided  upon  the 
ground  in  the  semblance  of  a  creeping  serpent.  Nothing  remained 
of  the  once  splendid  seraph  but  the  horrid  colours  of  the  scaly 
reptile. 

*  Eve,  however,  saw  and  admired  him,  and  was  persuaded  by  his 
sophistry  to  taste  the  forbidden  fruit.  She  ate  death,  and  reached  to 
her  husband  the  fruits  of  disobedience.  Sorrow  and  misery  sprung 
from  their  united  sin,  and  continue  an  inheritance  to  their  de- 
scendants. 

*  The  Greatob  appeared.  He  judged  the  seduced  pair  with  gracious 
mercy,  but  rigorously  he  punished  the  seducing  reptile.  Accursed,  it 
became  a  loathsome  and  detested  creature,  crawling  slimily  upon  the 
earth.  '^  Because  it  hath  been  thy  delight/'  He  exclaimed  to  Zam- 
mael,  ^^  to  make  others  miserable,  let  joy  at  the  grief  and  unhappiness 
of  others  be  henceforth  thy  unholy  portion."  Exiled  from  the  hosts 
of  the  blessed,  denied  all  participation  in  those  blissful  pursuits,  which 
once  he  shared  with  them,  Zammael  roams  accursed  the  executioner  of 
his  own  fearful  punishment — The  Anqel  op  Death.' 

As  a  fitting  episode  to  the  last  three  allegories,  one  showing  the 
happiness  or  misery  to  be  derived  by  man  in  selecting  a  proper 
helpmate  to  his  cares,  and  that  a  good  wife  is  formed  from  man's 
own  heart,  is  the  Talmudic  legend  of 

f  LiLis  AND  Eve. 
^  Solitary  and  silent  Adam  traversed  his  Paradise.  He  had  tended 
his  trees,  he  had  given  appropriate '  names  to  the  animals,  had  rejoiced 
in  the  rich  abundance  of  his  blessings  which  creation  unfolded  to  his 
view  ;  yet  among  all  animated  beings  he  found  none  that  would  share 
with  him  the  wishes  of  his  heart.  At  length  his  eye  became  fixed 
upon  one  of  those  beauteous  creatures  of  the  air,  which,  as  tradition 
informs  us,  inhabited  the  earth  before  man  was  called  into  being,  and 
¥rhich  his  clear  sight  could  then  perceive.     Liiiis  was  the  name  of 

this  beauteous  creature  of  the  element,  who,  like  her  sisters,  dwelt  on 

III        "     '  "  ■ '     ill      '       Ill         ■  I )      ■  I  - »     ■  ■  I      I 

'  Names  were  not  originally  mere  simple  and  arbitrary  sounds,  imposed  at  random* 
but  were  generally  expressive  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  things  or  persons 
to  which  they  were  applied.  As  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  sacred  history,  Adam  is 
so  called  from  HD^IK  {Adam'tK)^  red  or  vegetable  earth,  of  which  man  was  made, 
Adam  named  his  wife  (Gen.  ii.  23)  \W^  (isha),  woman,  as  emanating  from  C^>  (tsA), 
man ;  and  named  her  (Gen.  iii.  20 ;  iv.  1,  25 ;  v.  29 ;  xyii.  16 ;  xxix.  31  ;  and  Exod. 
ii.  10)  nin  {Heveh\  the  mother  of  all  living;  and  similarly  were  Cain,  Seth,  Noah,, 
all  the  sons  of  Jacob,  also  Moses,  from  HB^  {Moskeh),  drawn  out., 

tree^i 
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trees  and  fiowen,  and  fed  only  on  the  most  aromatic  fragrance.  ^'  All 
creatures,''  said  Adam,  within  himself,  ^'  live  in  social  community,  I 
only  stand  alone !  O  that  this  beauteous  creature  would  become  my 
companion." 

'*  Thk  Etkbnal  heard  his  wish,  and  said,  <<  Thou  hast  cast  thine 
eyes  upon  a  form  that  was  not  created  for  thee.  Yet,  in  order  to 
instruct  thee  by  correcting  thine  error,  thy  wish  shall  be  granted." 
The  command  of  transformation  was  given,  and  lilis  assumed  the 
human  form. 

^  Adam  joyfully  hastened  towards  her ;  but  soon  discovered  his 
error.  The  beautiful  Lilis  was  proud,  and  disdainfully  withdrew  from 
his  embrace.  '*  Am  I,"  she  haughtily  demanded,  '*  of  the  same  race 
or  origin  as  thou  art  ?  I  am  formed  from  the  purest  air  of  heaven, 
and  not  from  the  lowly  dust  of  the  earth.  My  life  will  last  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  might  of  spirits  is  my  strength,  and  fragrant  odours 
my  celestial  sustenance.  I  will  not  join  to  increase  thy  lowly  dust- 
b^^tten  race."  8he  then  flew  away,  and  refused  all  solicitations  to 
return  to  him. 

*  *'  Then,"  said  the  Creator,  "  it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be 
alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him."  A  deep  sleep  fell 
upon  Adam,  and  a  lethargy  settled  on  his  limbs ;  a  prophetic  dream 
showed  him  the  new  creation,  which  arose  from  his  side  near  the 
region  of  his  heart,  formed  of  the  same  essence  and  substance  as  him- 
self. Joyfully  he  awoke  and  beheld  his  second  self.  When  the  bene- 
ficent Creator  led  the  lovely  being  to  him^,  his  bosom  heaved  and  his 
whole  heart  yearned  affectionately  towards  her,  for  she  was  derived 
from  its  essence.  '^  Thou  art  mine,"  he  rapturously  exclaimed,  ''  and 
thou  shalt  be  called  woman,  for  thou  wert  taken  out  of  man."  ' 

The  learned  teacher  thus  expounds  and  moralises  upon  his 
parable : — 

'  When  the  Lord  loves  a  man  he  gives  him  the  mate  that  is  his ; 
formed  for  him  out  of  his  own  heart,  and  she  becomes  his  wife.  Know- 
ing that  they  were  created  for  each  other,  they  become  one  in  daily- 
renewed  contentment,  and  in  the  happiness  of  sympathetic  union. 
But  he  who  desires  the  possession  of  outward  charms  alone^  or  longs 
for  a  being  that  appertains  not  to  him,  is  punished  by  obtaining  a  mate 
who  is  not  his,  nor  formed  from  his  heart.  Thus  the  two  souls  forced 
into  one  by  a  compulsive  union,  soon  discover  that  they  were  not 
created  for  each  other,  indulge  in  mutual  hatred,  and  torment  each 
other  till  separated  by  death.' 

Having  Bung  the  union  of  the  first  pair,  the  parents  of  the 
human  race,  the  Rabbinical  bards  proceeded  to  their  first-bom 
ofispring ;  the  first,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  celestial  decree, 
tilled  the  ground,  which  no  longer  brought  forth  its  fruits  spon- 
taneously as  in  Paradise,  and  the  second  a  tender  of  sheep.  The 
first  fratricide  furnished  an  excellent  subject  for  the  legendary 
muse,  and  it  .was  recorded  under  the  title  of — 

*  I'HE 
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'  The  Shepherd  of  Chaldea. 

^  In  the  silent  midoight  hour  that  preceded  the  vernal  festival  upon 
which  the  first  brothers  were  to  bring  their  grateful  offerings  to  the 
Creator,  their  mother,  in  a  dream,  beheld  a  fearful  vision.  The  white 
roses  that  her  younger  son  had  planted  around  his  altar  had  changed 
their  hue ;  they  had  become  more  blood-red  and  more  fully  blown  than 
she  had  ever  seen.  She  went  to  gather  them,  but  tliey  withered  at  her 
touch.  A  bleeding  lamb  lay  extended  upon  the  altar ;  plaintive  voices 
were  heard  around  her,  and  among  them  a  shriek  of  piercing  despair,  till 
all  were  lost  in  heavenly  harmony,  such  as  she  had  never  heard  before. 

^  A  beauteous  plain  lay  before  her,  more  beautiful  than  even  the 
paradise  of  her  youth,  and  a  shepherd,  in  the  shape  of  her  younger 
son  Abel,  arrayed  in  robes  of  radiant  whiteness,  tended  his  flocks, 
^ses  of  the  ruddiest  hues,  formed  into  a  coronal,  encircled  his  brows ; 
in  his  hand  he  held  a  lute,  from  which  went  forth  the  harmony  of 
heaven.  His  mild  eye  beamed  affectionately  upon  her,  but  when  she 
approached  to  take  his  hand  he  vanished  from  her  sight,  and  with  him 
the  vision  of  her  dream. 

^  The  tender  mother  of  our  race  arose  as  the  ruddy  dawn  illumed  the 
sky,  and  with  a  sinking  heart  she  went  to  the  festival.  The  brothers 
brought  their  respective  sacrifices,  and  their  parents  departed.  Even- 
ing came,  but  her  sons  returned  not :  their  anxious  mother  went  forth 
to  seek  them.  She  found  Abel's  flocks  scattered,  mournfully  lowing, 
and  looking  for  the  return  of  their  good  master,  whose  lifeless  body 
lay  stretch^  at  the  foot  of  his  own  altar.  The  roses  he  had  planted 
around  it,  were  dyed  with  his  blood,  and  the  groans  of  his  brother 
Cain  resounded  in  bitter  anguish  from  a  neighbouring  cavern. 

*  The  bereaved  mother  sank  fainting  upon  the  bleeding  corpse  of 
her  son,  when  she  again  beheld  the  vision  of  her  nocturnal  dream* 
Her  beloved  martyred  son  became  the  shepherd  whom  she  had  seen  in 
the  new  Paradise.  Red  roses  were  intertwined  around  his  head,  in 
his  hand  he  held  an  angelic  harp,  and  his  melodious  accents  fell 
sweetly  on  her  ear  as  he  sang,  *'  Look  up  to  the  heavens,  look  to  the 
brilliant  stars.  Look  up,  weeping  as  thou  art,  my  mother,  behold 
yon  splendid  wain,  which  will  lead  me  to  fields  more  blooming,  to  a 
Paradise  more  beauteous  than  thou  ever  sawest  in  Eden's  lovely 
gardens :  where  the  blood-stained  rose  of  suffering  innocence  blooms 
in  celestial  and  eternal  splendour,  and  its  mortal  sighs  turned  into  im- 
mortal songs  of  rapture." 

*  The  vision  &ded  from  her  eyes,  but  with  a  strengthened  mind  and 
confiding  resignation.  Eve  arose  from  the  inanimate  body  of  her  son. 
The  next  morning,  his  parents,  the  first  living,  mourned  over  their 
son,  the  first  dead,  bedewed  his  pallid  corse  with  their  scalding  tears, 
decked  it  with  the  roses  dyed  in  his  life-blood  and  buried  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  he  had  raised  to  the  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  the 
gentle  dawn,  which  spread  its  orient  tints  upon  the  vault  of  heaven. 

^  Oflen  they  sat  at  his  tomb  in  the  silent  hour  of  midnight,  their 

eyes  lifled  up  to  heaven,  where  they  sought  their  beloved  shepherd,  for 

there  they  hoped  to  be  re-united  to  him.' 

Thus 
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Thus  did  the  Rabbinical  saees  teach  their  people  that  the 
Deity  always  adopts  the  cause  of  the  persecuted.*  *  If/  say  they, 
*  one  righteous  man  persecutes  another,  if  one  wicked  man  per- 
secutes another,  if  the  wicked  persecute  the  righteous,  or  even  if 
the  righteous  persecute  the  wicked,  the  Deity  always  adopts  the 
cause  of  the  persecuted.' 

The  revelation  of  the  divine  laws,  as  delivered  by  Moses, 
teaches  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity — ^man's  free  choice — Provi- 
dence, or  the  divine  superintendence  of  terrestrial  affairs — and 
rewards  and  punishments.  These  doctrines  made  the  Jews  of 
the  middle  ages,  although  they  were  excellent  astronomers,  reject 
astrology.  They  declare  in  the  Talmud  *  *  that  the  Israelites  are 
not  subject  to  fate  or  planetary  influences,'  which  they  conceived 
to  be  a  heathenish  and  irreligious  doctrine,  and  quote  their  pro- 
phet* Jeremiah,  who  says,  *  Learn  not  the  way  of  the  heathen, 
and  be  not  dismayed  at  the  signs  of  heaven,  for  the  heathen  are 
dismayed  at  them.'  These  passages  are  explained  by  one  of  the  ^ 
ablest  of  their  commentators,  'that  the  free-will  of  man,  his 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  his 
Creator,  supersedes  fatality  and  astral  influences.'  These  several 
doctrines  they  taught  to  their  disciples  in  the  apologue  of 

'  The  Death  of  Adam. 

^  Nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  passed  from  the  time  when  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  Creator  gave  life  to  the  clay  and  man  became 
a  living  soul,  a  responsible  being,  and  Adam  felt  within  himself  that 
the  time  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  irrevocable  sentence,  '^  Thou 
SHALT  SURELY  DIE,"  was  approaching. 

'  "  Let  my  sons  appear  before  me,"  he  said  to  the  weeping  Eve, 
'^  let  them  all  come,  that  I  may  again  see  and  bless  them."  His 
descendants  all  came,  obedient  to  their  father's  command.  Many 
hundreds  in  number,  they  all  gathered  around  him  and  wept;  all 
prayed  for  the  continuance  of  his  life. 

*  "  "Who  among  you,"  said  the  venerable  Adam,  "  will  ascend  the 
holy  mountain  ?  Perhaps  he  will  find  mercy  for  me,  and  bring  me  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life."  All  his  sons  arose,  each  was  willing  to  go, 
but  the  dying  father  selected  his  third  son  Seth,  who  was  to  bim  as 
another  Abel,  as  being  the  most  pious  among  them,  to  be  the  messen- 
ger of  imploring  pity. 

*  His  head  bestrewed  with  ashes,  the  obedient  Seth  tarried  not,  but 

^  I  -  •■ — - — —  -  I  -  -I 

*  Sepker  Ikkarim  (the  Book  of  Principles),  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Albo. 

*  Ch.  ix.  "  Jer.  x.  2. 

^  Kabbi  Salomon  ben  Isaac  Jarchi,  familiarly  called  Raschi,  from  the  initials  of 
his  names,  was  born  at  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  1 1 04.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age  he  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  through  Russia,  Tartary,  Persia, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  countries.  His  works  on  the  Pentateuch  obtained 
for  him  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Commentators.  He  died  at  Troyes  in  1180.  A 
Latin  translation  of  his  comment  on  the  Pentateuch  was  published  by  Breithaupt 
atGothain  1710. 

hastened 
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hastened  onwards  till  he  reached  the  gates  of  Paradise.  '^  Let  my 
father  find  mercy,  All-Merciful,"  he  meekly  implored,  "  and  vouch- 
safe to  him  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life." 

^  Suddenly  a  radiant  cherub  stood  before  him,  holding  in  his  hand, 
not  the  prayed-for  fruit,  but  a  branch  with  only  a  solitary  leaf. 
"  Convey  this  to  thy  father,"  said  the  angelic  messenger,  with  a 
friendly  voice,  "  conviey  it  to  cheer  his  departing  hour,  for  life 
eternal  dwelleth  not  on  earth ;  but  haste  thee,  for  his  hour  is  at 
hand." 

*  "With  hurried  step  the  pious  Seth  approached  the  couch  of  his 
dying  father.  "  No  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  do  I  bring  thee,  my 
father  !  This  branch  the  holy  angel  gave  me  to  solace  thy  departing 
moments.'' 

^  The  father  of  the  human  race  took  the  heavenly  branch  and  re- 
joiced ;  he  inhaled  the  odour  of  Paradise,  and  his  soul  became  invigor- 
ated apd-^omforted.  "  My  children,"  said  the  venerable  sire,  "  eter- 
nal life  is  not  to  be  found  on  earth.  You  will  all  follow  me»  In  this 
leaf  I  scent,  I  breathe  the  odour  of  another  and  a  better  world."  The 
eye  of  Adam  closed,  and  his  spirit  fled  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

*  The  children  of  Adam  buried  their  father,  and  mourned  for  him 
thirty  days.  But  Seth  mourned  not,  he  wept  not ;  but  planted  the 
branch  at  the  head  of  his  father's  resting-place,  and  called  the  branch 
of  renovated  life,  of  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  death.' 

But  it  was  not  always  from  the  words  of  holy  writ  that  the  sages 
of  the  Mishnah  drew  their  instructive  parables.  They  sometimes 
drew  them  from  their  own  adventures,  or  from  pure  invention. 
The  celebrated  Rabbi  Akibah  was  an  eminent  and  a  successful 
teacher  of  his  people*  He  bore  the  character  of  piety  towards 
God  and  benevolence  towards  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  related 
that  he  never  heard  any  glad  tidings  without  giving  thanks  to 
our  Almighty  Father  for  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  doing 
good  to  others.  Nor  did  he  listen  to  a  message  of  sorrow  without 
bowing  to  the  heavenly  rod  that  had  chastised  and  corrected  him. 
Folding  his  hands  and  reverently  bowing  his  head,  he  would 
say,  *  Blessed  be  the  righteous  Judge.' 

His  chief  endeavour  was  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples, by  precept  and  example,  the  same  degree  of  piety  in  all 
circumstances  of  life,  the  same  filial  confidence  in  the  providence 
of  the  Almighty  Protector.  '  Whatever  is  decreed  by  heaven  is 
for  our  good,'  was  the  maxim  by  which  he  consoled  many  a 
man  ready  to  succumb  under  a  load  of  grief;  while  with  per- 
suasive language  he  poured  the  balm  of  religion  into  the  wounded 
hearts  of  the  aflBicted.  Then  would  the  teacher  unroll  the  parch- 
ment upon  which  was  written  the  sacred  text,  and  expound  to 
his  hearers,  who  came  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  land  to 
listen  to  his  exhortations,  the  word  of  God,  which  instructs  us 

to 
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to  bear  up  always  against  the  apparent  eyils  of  life,  to  aHde  in 
innocence,  and  to  fear  nothing;  as  King  Dayid  said 7  <  Of  thy 
mercy  and  of  thy  justice  will  I  sing,  O  Lord  ;*  and,  in  another 
psalm,  the  same  king  pionsly  exclaims,*  *  I  found  trouble  and 
sorrow,  and  I  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord/  *  *  I  will  take 
the  cup  of  salvation  and  call  upon  the  Lord.'  He  would  cite, 
also,  above  all  others,  the  example  of  the  virtuous,  the  innocent, 
the  afflicted  Job,  who,  in  the  midst  of  transcendant  sufierings, 
exhibited  a  patience  and  a  pious  reidgnation  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion,^ '  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

In  such  manner  did  the  pious  Akibah  strive  to  make  all  his 
brethren  as  happy  as  himself;  and  as  his  long  life  had  been  filled 
with  numerous  vicissitudes  and  events  of  striking  interest,  he 
related  to  the  youth  who  were  entrusted  to  his  care  many  an 
adventure  that  had  befallen  him.  If  good,  he  taught  them  how 
to  acquire  similar  good  fortune ;  and  if  bad,  how  they  might 
learn  to  avoid  them,  but,  under  all  circumstances,  tliat  they  should 
never  give  way  to  despondency.  One  of  these  instructive  ad- 
ventures he  related  in  the  following  manner  to  his  assembled 
pupils : — 

^  I  once  went  on  a  distant  journey,  and  my  road  was  through  a 
country  disturbed  by  war.  My  little  store  was  carried  by  my  mule, 
and  my  sole  companion  was  a  favourite  cock,  whose  familiar  voice  had 
for  years  roused  from  sleep  to  devotion  and  occupation.  I  carri^ 
about  me  a  small  lamp,  the  light  of  which  assisted  me  in  my  studies 
at  night.  Although  lightly  laden,  I  found  before  the  journey  was 
over  that  I  had  taken  more  with  me  than  I  should  bring  back.  I 
arrived  on  one  occasion,  just  at  nightfall,  within  the  gates  of  a  city 
in  which  I  expected  to  find  shelter  from  an  approaching  storm :  I  was 
rejoiced  to  see  the  faces  of  men  and  women,  and  to  witness  troops  of 
children  playing  in  the  streets,  for  it  was  the  first  peaceful  town  I  had 
seen  for  some  time.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  through  which  I 
had  passed  were  devastated  by  fire  and  sword  ;  but  the  barren  heaths 
which  surrounded  this  secluded  town  seemed  to  offer  no  alluring  booty 
to  the  ferocious  enemy.  I  made  my  way  towards  a  house,  but  its 
inmates  practised  not  the  gentle  laws  of  hospitality.  They  harshly 
bade  me  pursue  my  way,  and  told  me  in  a  durly  tone  that  I  should 
fare  no  better  with  their  neighbours.  Their  words  were  but  too  true ; 
no  'door  was  opened,  no  seat  was  offered  to  the  way-worn  stranger,  as 
we  do  in  Israel  to  all  who  come  from  distant  countries.  Meanwhile 
the  tempest  began  to  howl  fearfully,  and,  as  I  left  the  inhospitable 
walls  of  this  churlish  city,  I  perceived  an  ocean  of  sand  whirled  by 
the  mighty  winds  over  the  low  shrubs  of  the  heath.     My  mind  began 

m.\  t  t      '  '   '  •  \  ^  --■  ^  !.___  ■  I  _■.■!_         ■  I  T 

y  Ps.  ci.  1.  ■  Ps.  cxvi.  4.  •  lb.  xii.  ^  Job  i.  21. 
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to  be  troubled  at  the  inhiimanity  of  the  citizens,  and  at  the  miBfortunes 
that  I  might  have  to  encounter  during  such  a  terrific  night.  A  slight 
murmur  rose  from  my  oppressed  bosom  and  gave  a  curl  to  my  lip ; 
but  I  thought  of  our  father  Jacob,  who  lay  a  whole  night  in  the  desert, 
resting  his  weary  head  upon  a  rock,  and  consolation  entered  my  heart. 
"  Whatever  is  ordained  by  heaven,"  I  exclaimed,  "  is  for  our  good," 
and  cheerfully  approached  the  desert  heath.  The  howling  of  the 
storm  had  aroused  from  their  torpor  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  a  furious 
lion  stood  in  my  way  as  I  turned  from  the  tq^n  to  seek  refuge  among 
the  clusters  of  stunted  trees  which  grew  here  and  there  upon  the 
sandy  plain.  Flight  was  impossible,  and  the  aspect  of  the  king  of 
quadrupeds  was  terrific.  I  therefore  recommended  my  soul  to  God 
and  bowed  my  head  to  the  ground.  The  powerful  animal  rushed 
forward  and  with  a  terrible  blow  struck  my  patient  mule  to  the  ground, 
tore  it  to  pieces,  and  hastened  to  his  den  with  the  victim.  I  was 
saved,  but  my  laborious  beast  was  no  more.  Again  I  lifled  up  my 
voice  with  gratitude,  and  exclaimed,  ''  The  ordinances  of  heaven  are 
for  our  good."  I  then  lighted  my  lamp,  to  frighten  away  the  fierce 
jackals  of  the  desert,  as  well  as  to  enable  me  to  see  my  way  under  the 
shelter  of  some  slender  tree,  for  nature  is  very  sparing  in  those  lands. 
At  length  I  found  a  resting  place  for  my  weary  feet.  I  fixed  my 
light  on  the  tree,  and  fastened  the  cock,  who  was  yet.safe,  to  a  bough. 
I  prayed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  horrors  of  the  night,  enjoyed 
repose.  During  the  night  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  great  noise, 
but  my  lamp  was  extinguished — the  wind  had  deprived  me  of  that 
consolation  in  a  strange  and  lonely  place.  I  deeply  felt  the  privation 
of  light  at  such  a  time,  yet  I  again  said,  "  The  ordinances  of  heaven 
are  just,"  and  again  reclined  upon  the  arid  ground.  I  slept  a  long 
time,  and  when  I  awoke  the  sun  shone  brightly  and  was  far  advanced 
on  his  course.  Ashamed  of  my  sloth,  I  started  from  the  ground,  and 
after  having  offered  a  short  but  grateful  prayer  to  the  Guardian  under 
whose  shield  I  had  been  protected  during  so  awful  a  night,  I  looked 
for  the  bird  who  ought  to  have  aroused  me  at  sunrise,  but  the  cock 
was  not  upon  the  bough.  I  found  his  golden  plumage  spread  about 
the  blood-stained  ground.  A  fox  or  a  weasel  had  strangled  and  de- 
voured him  in  the  night  while  I  slept.  It  was  a  great  afi9iction  to 
me  to  see  the  traces  of  the  slaughter  of  my  poor  favourite,  yet  I  said, 
"  The  ordinances  of  heaven  are  just,"  and  prepared  to  leave  the  scene 
of  so  much  misery. 

*  I  then  retraced  my  steps  to  the  inhospitable  city,  when  an  appalling 
spectacle  presented  itself  to  my  view.  The  town  was  smoking  in 
every  quarter ;  some  of  the  buildings  were  still  blazing ;  a  multitude 
of  women  and  children  were  thronging,  in  the  greatest  distress,  through 
the  breaches  of  the  shattered  walls,  and  everything  proclaimed  the 
visitation  of  an  hostile  army.  This  opinion  was  soon  confirmed  by  the 
sad  accounts  of  the  inhabitants ;  that  at  midnight  a  horde  of  armed 
barbarians  had  rushed  upon  the  city  from  the  desert,  had  put  many  of 
the  ill-fated  citizens  to  the  sword,  and  were  now  pillaging  their 
dwellings.     I  shared  my  little  with  these  wretched  victims  of  war  and 
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rapine,  and  left  the  spot,  ivhere  I  had  been  so  impressively  taught  that 
"  the  ordinances  of  heaven  are  for  our  g^od."  For  my  good,  shelter 
was  refused  me  in  the  city  that  was  to  be  destroyed ;  for  my  good,  I 
was  bereaved  of  my  mule,  whose  braying — of  his  companion,  whose 
crowing — ^and  of  my  lamp,  the  light  of  which  would  have  betrayed  my 
place  of  repose  to  the  plundering  enemy. 

*  We  must,  therefore,  pray  to  God,  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  with 
an  humble  heart,  that  no  ill  may  arise  from  the  apparent  good ;  and 
in  the  moments  of  adversity  we  must  equally,  in  trusty  confidence,  look 
up  to  our  Father,  and  pray  that  this  seeming  evil  may  be  the  genn  of 
good  ;  for  truly  mortal  man  is  little  able  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.' 

The  weakness  and  folly  of  vanity  is  expounded  in  the  manifold 
volumes  of  the  Talmuds,  in  the  legend  or  apologue  of  the  Nazir. 
1^3  nazir^  '  abstinent,'  from  the  root  nT3  nazvy  *  to  separate,' 
is  the  designation  given  in  the  Pentateuch  to  one  male  or  female 
who  voluntarily  takes  upon  himself  the  vow  of  abstinence,  as 
commanded  by  the  Lord  to  Moses.**  Throughout  the  duration 
of  their  vows,  they  were  to  abstain  from  wine,  and  fipom  whatever 
grows  upon  the  vine  ;  were  not  permitted  to  approach  a  corpse  or 
to  cut  their  hair.  But  at  the  expiration  of  their  vow  their  hair 
was  cut  off,  and  they  had  to  bring  a  sin-offering.  The  Talmud, 
in  the  treatise  Zazir^  says,  *  They  are  to  bring  a  sin-offering, 
because  they  have  sinned,  inasmuch  as  they  had,  through  their 
abstinence,  afflicted  their  bodies  without  sufficient  cause  ;  for  he,' 
they  say,  '  who  needlessly  fasts  even  one  day,  is  called  a  sinner.' 

Simon  the  just,  the  last  survivor  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
formed  the  great  assembly,  and  high-priest  in  Israel,  obtained  a 
high  character  in  his  day  for  zeal  and  piety.  He  was  zealous  to 
maintain  in  purity  the  worship  of  God  and  the  observance  of  all 
the  precepts  of  his  holy  law;  and  he  was  equally  zealous  to 
promote  tne  happiness  of  every  member  of  that  community  over 
which  he  presided  by  encouraging  them  in  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  obedience  to  the  law.  He  also  checked,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  that  tendency  to  hyper-sanctity,  which  too  often  gene- 
rates 'bigotry,  intolerance,  and  superstition.  He  therefore  always 
endeavoured  to  prevent  men  from  taking  upon  themselves  penances 
and  observances  not  commanded  by  the  law,  and  to  dissuade 
them  from  lightly  making  vows  which  the  revealed  will  of  the 
Deitjr  did  not  require  of  them.  Accordingly,  in  an  assembly  of 
rabbis  of  the  great  assembly,  he  assured  his  colleagues  that 
he  had  never  partaken  of  the  sin-offering  which  the  law  requires 
of  the  Nazir,  but  had  always  dissuaded  the  intended  from  lightly 

«  Num.  vi.  2,  et  seq.  ad  21.  Hence  Nazarite,  one  Trho  takes  the  vows  of  a  Nazir, 
and  Nazarene,  a  native  of  Nazaretk. 
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undertaking  the  obligation,  and  to  reflect  seriously  ere  he  pro- 
nounced his  vows. 

He  gave  one  instance,  however,  in  which  he  departed  from  his 
usual  practice,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  Nazir's  vow,  but 
partook  of  his  sin-offering.  The  occasion  was  as  follows : — ^There 
came  to  him  a  youth  of  transcendent  beauty,  whose  noble  and 
intellectual  countenance  seemed  to  be  the  index  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  mind.  His  beauteous  hair  flowed  in  natural  and  grace- 
ful ringlets  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  whole  form  was  elegant 
and  active.  The  youth  expressed  his  desire  to  take  upon  himself 
the  vows  of  a  Nazir.  Simon  was  astounded,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Young  man,  hast  thou  lost  thy  senses  ?  What  ails  thee,  that 
thou  desirest  to  ruin  thy  health,  and  to  deprive  thyself  of  the 
natural  and  beautiful  ornament  of  thy  head,  uiy  hair  ?'  *  I  wish,' 
replied  the  youth,  '  to  be  good,  my  hair  is  an  obstacle  to  that 
wish,  and  therefore  I  am  desirous  to  take  the  vows.' 

The  attention  of  the  high-priest  was  excited,  and  he  listened  in 
silence  to  the  youth's  narrative,  who  continued :  *  From  my 
earliest  infancy  I  have  tended  the  flocks  of  my  father.  I  loved 
God,  my  parents,  and  my  fellow-creatures,  and  was  contented  and 
happy.  One  morning  I  led  my  flock  to  a  brook,  my  eye  enjoyed 
the  beauties  of  nature,  whilst  the  animals  under  my  care  refreshed 
themselves  in  the  cooling  stream.  Suddenly  my  eye  was  struck 
with  admiration,  it  rested  on  the  limpid  mirror,  and  I  beheld  an 
image  of  myself.  Silly  boy !  dost  thou  not  know  thyself,  was  the 
insidious  whisper  of  vanity.  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  reflected 
image  of  my  person,  and  sensations  till  then  unknown  to  me 
arose  to  my  heart.  Lost  in  admiration  of  my  own  beauty,  my 
enraptured  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water, 
and  I  stood  playing  with  the  curling  ringlets  of  my  hair.  Alter- 
nately I  suffered  them  to  fall  over  my  shoulders,  and  then  to  float 
in  the  air  aa  the  wind  played  around  my  delighted  temples. 
When  my  raptiure  was  at  the  highest,  a  skipping  lamb  came 
playfully  to  drink.  It  sipped  a  little  water  and  disturbed  the 
surface  of  the  brook  ;  my  min^or  was  rufiled,  and  my  figure  dis- 
appeared. With  a  dreadful  imprecation,  such  as  till  then  had 
never  defiled  my  lips,  I  struck  the  innocent  offender  with  my  staff 
and  drove  it  rudely  away.  Patiently  the  stricken  lamb  retired, 
and  stood  afar,  trembling  and  in  a  posture  which  seemed  to  re- 
proach me  with  my  injustice  and  my  cruelty.  The  sight  restored 
my  better  feelings,  and  my  alarmed  conscience  addressed  my 
figure,  this  beauteous  "  piece  of  well-formed  earth,"  and  said, 
"  Worthless  integument,  forget  not  thy  origin  nor  thine  end. 
Know  that  thy  self-admired  beauty  is  transient  and  perishable, 
but  the  stigma  of  the  deed  thou  hast  done  is  durable,  and  will 

not 
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not  soon  be  obliterated  by  thee."  Contrition  gnawed  my  heart, 
I  burst  into  tears,  and  vowed  to  humble  physically  that  beauty 
which  had  well  nigh  morally  destroyed  me.  Therefore,  reverend 
sage,  I  desire  to  take  upon  myself  the  vows  of  a  Nazir.  The 
hair  that  excited  my  vanity  shall  fall  beneath  the  edges  of  the 
scissors,  and  the  roses  of  my  cheeks  shall  become  blanched  by 
abstinence.     For  I  wish  no  longer  to  be  beautiful  but  good.' 

With  these  words  this  Hebrew  Narcissus  closed,  his  narrative. 
The  venerable  High-Priest,  Simon  the  just,  who  related  it  to  his 
assembled  brethren,  embraced  the  penitent  youth,  gave  him  his 
blessing,  and  exclaimed,  '  O  that  many,  like  thee,  in  Israel,  would, 
with  motives  as  pure  and  as.praiseworthy,  take  upon  themselves  the 
vow  that  I  shall  now  be  happy  and  pleased  to  hear  thee  pronounce.' 

The  abolition  of  idolatry  which  had  prevailed  among  the 
founders  of  the  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  empires,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  by  Abraham  the  friend* 
of  God,  is  delivered  to  the  Israelitish  youth  in  the  instructive 
allegory  of — 

*  The  iNPANcr  of  Abraham. 

*  Abraham  was  reared  in  a  cavern ;  for  the  tyrant  Nimrod,  fore- 
warned by  his  astrologers  that  the  infant  son  of  Terah  would  teach 
mankind  to  renounce  the  service  of  the  imaginary  divinities  that 
Nimrod  worshipped,  sought  to  take  his  life.  But  in  the  darksome 
cavern  in  which  his  body  was  immured  the  light  of  the  Omnipotent 
illumed  his  infant  mind.  He  reflected  during  his  hours  of  solitude, 
and  inquired  of  himself,  "  Where  am  I  ?  who  has  created  me  ?  " 

^  He  was  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  when  he  first  left  his  dreary 
abode :  when  he  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  heavens  and  their  re- 
splendent orbs,  the  earth  and  its  joyous  fulness.  How  great  was  his 
astonishment,  and  how  greatly  did  he  rejoice !  He  interrogated  all 
creation  around  him,  **  Whence  are  ye?  who  hath  created  you?" 

'  The  sun  arose  in  all  its  glory,  and  Abraham  prostrated  himself 
before  the  shining  orb.  ^'  This  glorious  being,"  he  exclaimed,  '^  must 
be  the  Creator.  Great  and  splendid  in  appearance,  its  radiance  dazzles 
my  feeble  eye."  The  sun  pursued  its  course  and  set  at  even-tide  to 
make  way  for  the  silvery  moon.  Then  said  Abraham  to  himself,  ^'  This 
luminary,  which  has  now  set,  cannot  be  the  God  of  heaven  I  it  yields 
to  yon  lesser  light  and  to  the  hosts  of  stars  by  which  it  is  attended." 

^  Clouds  overspread  the  sky,  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  hidden 
from  his  sight,  and  Abraham  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  his  medita- 
tions. In  this  perplexity  he  sought  his  father  and  asked  him  who  was 
God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth?  Terah' showed  him  his  idols. 
"  I  will  put  their  divinity  to  the  test,"  said  the  youth  to  himself,  and 
when  he  was  alone  he  presented  them  with  the  choicest  viands,  and 
addressed  them,  saying,   "  If  ye  are  living  gods,  accept  my  offering 

d  *  The  seed  of  Abraham  mj  friend '  (Isa.  xli.  8). 
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that  I  may  worship  you."  But  immovable  stood  the  idols,  no  ear  had 
they  for  his  invocations  nor  inclination  for  his  offerings. 

^  ^^  And  these/'  exclaimed  the  youth,  ^^  are  considered  by  my  father 
as  gods  I-  but  I  may  show  to  him  his  error."  He  then  took  a  staff 
and  shivered  the  graven  images  into  fragments,  excepting  one,  within 
whose  bended  arm  he  placed  his  staff.  He  then  hurried  to  his 
father,  and  said,  '^  Father,  thy  great  God  has  slain  his  lesser  brethren  !" 

^  Terah  looked  at  his  son  with  anger,  and  replied,  ''  Mock  me  not, 
boy ;  how  can  he  have  done  what  thou  sayest,  since  he  is  inanimate, 
and  mine  own  hands  fashioned  him  ?  "  <^  Then,*'  said  Abraham,  "  be 
not  angry  with  me,  O  my  father  I  but  let  thine  ear  hear  and  thy  reason 
weigh  what  thine  own  mouth  hath  uttered.  If  thou  deemest  him  in-> 
capable  of  an  action  which  my  boyish  hand  hath  performed,  how  can 
he  be  the  God  by  whose  power  thee  and  me,  and  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  were  created  ?  "  Terah  stood  silent  and  reproved  before  his 
youthful  son. 

<  The  fame  of  Abraham  and  of  his  deed  soon  reached  the  ear  of  the 
mighty  tyrant  Nimrod,  who  summoned  the  daring  youth  before  him, 
and  thus  sternly  addressed  him :  ^^  My  God  thou  mtist  serve,  or  the 
burning  fiery  furnace  awaits  thee."  ^'  And  who,  O  king,  is  thy 
God  ?  "  inquired  the  undaunted  Abraham.  ^^  Fire,  the  mightiest  of 
all  beings,  is  my  God,  and  thou  must  worship  him,"  answered  the 
king.  ^'  Fire  I "  said  the  youtli ;  ^^  fire  is  extinguished  by  water : 
water  is  borne  by  the  clouds ;  the  clouds  are  scattered  by  the  wind  ; 
but  man  defies  the  peltings  of  the  storm  and  the  blast  of  the  wind. 
Thus  man  is  the  mightiest  of  beings."  ^^  And  I  am  the  mightiest  of 
men,"  exclaimed  the  king,  in  wrath  ;  '^  adore  me  then,  or  the  burning 
fiery  furnace  awaits  thee."  But  Abraham  fixed  his  sparkling  eye  upon 
the  king,  and  said,  ^*  Yesterday  at  morn  I  saw  the  sun  arise,  and  at 
eve  I  saw  it  set.  Command  now,  O  king,  the  sun  to  arise  at  night 
and  set  in  the  morning,  and  then  I  will  worship  thee.'* 

'  The  king  deigned  not  to  reply,  but  gave  a  sign,  and  the  youth 
was  hurried  from  his  presence  and  hurled  into  the  midst  of  the 
furnace. 

<  But  the  flames  harmed  not  the  dauntless  martyr  ;  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  received  him  in  his  arms,  and  fanned  the  ^ry  of  the  fire  from 
him,  and  they  refreshed  him  like  the  odour  of  roses.  Beauteous  and 
radiant  as  a  seraph  the  highly-fiivoured  youth  left  the  fiery  ordeal. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  Almighty,  who  had  thus  signally  preserved  him 
for  his  especial  service,  appeared  to  him "  and  commanded  him  to  for- 
sake Chaldea,  the  land  of  his  Others,  and  depart  to  the  land  whither 
he  would  direct  him.  And  Abraham  became  the  founder  of  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and 
all  that  are  therein,  to  all  the  human  beings  that  inhabit  the  terrestrial 
globe.' 

Anecdotes  and  incidents  from  the  life  of  the  father  of  the 
&ithful,  the  ^  God-fearing ' '  Abraham,   and   the  Rabbis   could 

•  Gen.  xiL  1,  2,  3.  '  DSl!?fc<  «1^  (tra  elohim), 
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not  have  omitted  his  obedience  to  the  command  of  God  to  sacri- 
fice his  only  son  Isaac,  the  child  of  promise,  the  staff  of  his  de- 
clining years,  and  in  whom  alone  rested  his  hopes  of  being  the 
father  of  a  great  posterity,  the  founder  of  a  mighty  kingdom. 
They  descanted  on  the  wondrous  fact,  and  called  the  attention  of 
their  disciples  to  the  OTcrwhelming  power  of  faith  on  the  human 
heart.  Tliesc  sentiments  and  feelings  they  embodied  in  their 
sacred  allegory : — 

'  The  Power  of  Tears. 

^  Three  days  Isaac  was  dead  in  Abraham's  heart,  for  Grod  had  chosen 
him  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  the  obedient  patriarch  refused  not 
obedience.  In  solemn  silence  Abraham  ascended  the  lofty  steeps  of 
Mount  Mortah,  lost  in  painful  reflection.  The  soft  voice  of  his  child 
aroused  him,  by  askinp^,  '*  Behold,  my  father !  we  have  fire  and 
wood,  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  the  burnt  offering  ?  **  And  Abraham 
replied,  '^  My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt 
offering."   And  the  father  and  the  son  proceeded  on  their  way  in  silence. 

'  When  they  had  reached  the  place  which  God  had  appointed, 
Abraham  built  thereon  an  altar,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son  and  laid  him 
on  the  wood  upon  the  altar. 

<^  Then  the  obedient  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took  the 
knife  to  slay  his  son  ;  but  he  first  cast  up  a  look  of  anguish  towards 
heaven.  The  boy  lay  mute  upon  the  altar,  he  neither  complained  nor 
remonstrated,  but  silently  lifted  his  streaming  eyes  to  heaven.  The 
silent  tear  that  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  both  pierced  the  sky.  Its 
mute  appeal  ascended  to  heaven  and  pleaded  before  the  mercy-seat  of 
HiH  before  whom  silence  is  equal  to  eloquence. 

^  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and 
said,  ^^  Abraham  !  Abraham  I  "  and  Abraham  replied,  '^  Here  am  I." 
And  he  said,  ^'  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou 
anything  to  him ;  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou 
hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from  me." 

'  Joyfully  the  gladdened  father  received  the  heavenly  message, 
joyfully  he  released  the  destined  victim,  the  beloved  son  who  was  thus 
mercifully  restored  unto  him.  And  he  named  this  scene  of  his  anguish 
and  his  joy  ^  "  The  Lord  provideth."  He  seeth  the  silent  tear  in  the 
eye  of  the  patient  sufferer ;  he  seeth  the  mute  anguish  of  the  heart, 
which  implores  more  fervently  than  the  loudest  appeals.' 

The  teacher  thus  moralises  upon  the  sacred  tale : — 

*  Threefold  are  the  prayers  of  man  to  God,  and  their  efficacy  is 
also  ascending  in  its  degrees. 

*  The  quiet  prayer  of  the  heart  is  acceptable  to  the  All-Merciful ; 
he  hears  and  graciously  receives  it  from  the  moving  lips. 

*  The  loud  cry  of  distress  in  the  hour  of  need  pierces  the  sky,  and 
heaps  burning  coals  on  the  head  of  the  oppressor. 

'  But,  more  mighty  than  these,  is  the  silent  tear  of  the  sufferer, 

K  Jehovah-jireh  (Geu.  xxii.  14). 
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who  steadfastly  cleaves  to  his  God,  even  though  he  die.  It  forces  the 
gates  of  heaven,  bursts  locks  and  bolts,  appears  before  the  throne  of 
mercy,  and  calls  down  the  look  of  Him  who  indeed  "  seeth."  * 

The  deeds  of  Moses,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Israelites, 
the  founder  of  their  theocratic  federative  commonwealth,  and 
their  great  deliverer  from  the  house  of  bondage  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  were  also  favourite  topics  of  the  Rabbinical  sages,  and 
furnished  subjects  of  instruction.  His  miracles,  his  sufferings,  his 
heroism,  his  learning  in  all  the  sciences  and  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians,  his  code  of  laws,  his  narrations  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  fall  of  man,  and  other  events  recorded  by  him,  are 
fertile  sources  of  Talmudic  dissertation. 

The  devout  aspiration  ^  of  '  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous, and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  his,'  is  exemplified  in  their 
apologue  of — 

'  The  Death  op  Moses. 

^  When  Moses,  the  faithful  messenger  of  God,  was  to  die  and  his 
hour  approached,  the  Lord  assembled  his  angels,  and  said,  '<  It  is  time 
to  recall  the  soul  of  my  servant  Moses.  Who  amongst  you  will  go 
and  simimon  him  to  come  into  my  presence  ?" 

'  The  princes  of  the  angelic  host,  Michael  and  Gabriel,  with  all 
who  stand  before  the  throne  of  the  Lord,  implored,  and  said,  "  We 
are  his,  he  hath  been  our  teacher,  let  us  not  have  to  summon  the  soul 
of  this  holy  man." 

^  But  Zammael,  the  leader  of  the  rebellious  angels,  stood  forth  and 
said,  ^'  Behold,  here  am  1 1  send  me :"  and  he  went. 

'  Arrayed  in  cruelty  and  wrath,  he  descended,  wielding  the  flaming 
sword  in  his  right  hand.  He  rejoiced,  before  he  departed  on  his 
mission  of  death,  at  the  agony  that  he  was  about  to  inflict,  at  the  death- 
throes  of  the  righteous.  But  when  he  approached,  he  beheld  the  face 
of  Moses.  His  eye  was  not  dimmed,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 
The  servant  of  the  Lord  wrote  the  words  of  his  last  song  and  the^ 
sacred  name.  His  countenance  was  resplendent,  radiant  with  the 
brightness  and  peace  of  heaven. 

^  The  enemy  of  mankind  stood  abashed.  His  sword  dropped  from 
his  hand,  and  he  hurried  away.     ^^  I  cannot  bring  the  soul  of  this 

^  Num.  xxiii.  10. 

*  Plato  informs  ns,  in  his  dialogae  entitled  Cratylus,  that  Socrates  wished  for 
the  true  name  of  the  Deity,  as  the  most  probable  way  of  obtaining  a  just  knowledge 
of  that  great  Being.  The  '  sacred  name '  here  alluded  to  has  been  the  subject  of 
Yolnminous  treatises,  fh)m  the  Babylonian  Talmild  to  the  English  Dissertation  oti 
the  Primitive  Names  of  the  Deity  by  Dr.  Hales.    The  first  name  by  which  we  find 

the  Creator  designated  in  Holy  Writ  is  D^17^C  (^Alehim^  or  Elohim),  *  the  Omnipotent,* 

from  the  root  7K  (al  or  el),  power  or  might.  The  plural  termination  D^  (im)  was 
used  by  the  sacred  historian  as  indicative  of  the  Creator's  power,  wisdom,  and  all 
strengths^  as  the  creator,  director,  and  preserver  of  his  creatures.  The  TalmM  (tr. 
Shevuoth)  enumerates  nine  different  names  by  which  God  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ, 
all  erasure  of  which  is  prohibited ;  but  the  one  here  specifically  alluded  to  is  that 
of  four  letters  (tetra-grammaton\  and  held  in  the  highest  reverence. 

VOL.  VI. — NO.  XI.  F  righteous 
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righteous  man,'*  he  said  to  the  Lord ;  ^'  for  in  him  I  found  nothing 
impure  or  unholy."  And  the  Lord  himself  descended  to  summon  the 
soul  of  his  faithful  and  beloved  servant.  Michael  and  Gabriel, 
attended  by  the  hosts  of  angels  that  stand  before  Him,  followed  in 
His  train.  They  prepared  the  bier  for  the  departing  prophet,  and 
encircled  it  with  reverence :  "  Fear  not,"  said  a  voice,  "  I  myself  will 
inter  thy  mortal  body." 

^  Then  Moses  prepared  himself  to  depart  from  his  earthly  tabernacle 
to  the  eternal  mansions  of  his  heavenly  father,  and  sanctified  himself 
even  as  one  of  the  seraphim  would  sanctify  himself.  And  the  Lord 
called  to  the  spirit  which  animated  the  soul  of  his  servant  and  said, 
^'  My  daughter  !  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  is  the  term  allotted  for 
thy  inhabiting  my  servant's  earthly  tenement ;  the  term  is  expired,  come 
forth,  then,  and  tarry  not." 

^  Then  the  soul  of  Moses  answered  in  the  spirit,  and  said,  '^  O  Lord 
of  the  universe  !  I  know  that  thou  art  God,  the  sovereign  ruler  of  all 
spirits  and  of  all  souls,  and  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  alike  in 
thy  hands.  From  thee  I  received  thy  glorious  law ;  I  saw  thee  in 
the  flame ;  I  ascended  and  went  along  the  path  that  leadeth  to  heaven  ; 
girded  with  thy  power  and  protected  by  thy  hand,  I  entered  the  palace 
of  Egypt's  king ;  I  took  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  proud 
Pharaoh,  and  did  many  signs  and  wonders  in  his  land.  Aided  by  thee, 
I  led  forth  thy  people  from  captivity,  and  divided  the  waters  of  the 
Bed  Sea ;  and  I  have  made  known  thy  will  to  the  sons  of  men.  I 
dwelt  beneath  the  throne  of  thy  glory,  my  tent  was  under  the  pillar 
of  fire,  and  I  have  spoken  with  thee  face  to  &ce,  as  a  man  speaketh  to 
his  friend.  Are  not  these,  O  Lord,  enough  for  me  ?  Receive  me, 
therefore ;  for  now  I  come  to  thee." 

^  The  breath  of  the  Most  High  touched  the  lips  of  Moses,  and  his 
soul  departed  at  the  touch.  So  Moses  died  in  the  face  of  God,  who 
himself  buried  him  ;  and  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day.' 

The  royal  Psalmist,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  David  the  son 
of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  inspired  poet  and  prophet,  the 
heroic  monarch  of  his  people,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  favourite  with 
the  Hebrew  writers  of  every  age.  Those  of  the  ages  to  which  this 
inquiry  is  directed,  are  full  of  the  mighty  deeds  and  of  the  divine 
poetry  of  the  Shepherd  of  Bethlehem.  Music  in  the  night  has 
peculiar  charms ;  the  silence,  quietude,  and  loveliness  of  nature 
in  a  fine  night,  has  been  the  theme  of  every  poet,  and  the  charm 
of  every  age.  Job  thanks  '  God  his  maker  ^  who  giveth  songs 
in  the  night,'  and  among  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Talmudic 
allegories  is  that  entitled — 

'  The  Songs  of  the  Night. 
*  As  David,  in  his  youthful  days,  was  tending  his  flocks  on  Beth- 


^  Job  XXXV.  10. 

lehem's 
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lehem's  fertile  plains,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  descended  upon  him,  and 
his  senses  were  opened  ^nd  his  understanding  enlightened,  so  that  he 
could  understand  the  songs  of  the  night.  The  heavens  proclaimed  the 
glory  of  God,  the  glittering  stars  formed  one  general  chorus,  their 
harmonious  melody  resounded  upon  earth,  and  the  sweet  fulness  of  their 
voices  vibrated  to  its  utmost  bounds. 

^  '^  Light  is  the  countenance  of  the  Eternal,"  sung  the  setting  sun. 
^'  I  am  the  hem  of  his  garment,"  responded  the  soft  and  rosy  twilight. 
The  clouds  gathered  themselves  together,  and  said,  '^  We  are  his 
nocturnal  tent."  And  the  waters  in  the  clouds  and  the  hollow  voices 
of  the  thunders  joined  in  the  lofty  chorus,  ^'  The  voice  of  the  Eternal 
is  upon  the  waters,  the  God  of  glory  thundereth  in  the  heavens,  the 
Lord  is  upon  many  waters." 

^  ^^  He  flieth  upon  my  wings,"  whispered  the  wind ;  and  the  gentle 
air  added,  ^^  I  am  the  breath  of  God,  the  aspirations  of  his  benign 
presence."  '^  We  hear  the  songs  of  praise,"  said  the  parched  earth ; 
'^  all  around  is  praise :  I  alone  am  sad  and  silent."  Then  the  falling 
dew  replied,  ''  I  will  nourish  thee,  so  that  thou  shalt  be  refreshed  and 
rejoice,  and  thy  infants  shall  bloom  like  the  young  rose."  "  Joyfully 
we  bloom,"  sang  the  refreshed  meads ;  the  full  ears  of  corn  waved  as 
they  sang,  ^^  We  are  the  blessing  of  God,  the  hosts  of  God  against 
&mine." 

*  '^  We  bless  thee  from  above,"  said  the  gentle  moon :  "  We,  too, 
bless  thee,"  responded  the  stars;  and  the  lightsome  grasshopper 
chirped,  "  Me,  too,  he  blesses  in  the  pearly  dew-drop."  "  He 
quenched  my  thirst,"  said  the  roe ;  "  and  refreshed  me,"  continued  the 
stag ;  ^^  and  grants  us  our  food,"  said  the  beasts  of  the  forest ;  '^  and 
clothes  my  lambs,"  gratefully  added  the  sheep. 

^  ^'  He  heard  me/'  croaked  the  raven,  '^  when  I  was  forsaken  and 
alone ;"  "  He  heard  me,"  said  the  wild  goat  of  the  rocks,  "  when  my 
time  came  and  I  brought  forth."  And  the  turtle-dove  cooed,  and  the 
swallow  and  other  birds  joined  the  song,  "  We  have  found  our  nests, 
our  houses,  we  dwell  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  sleep  under  the 
shadow  of  his  wing  in  tranquillity  and  peace."  "  And  peace,"  replied 
the  night,  and  echo  prolonged  the  sound,  when  chanticleer  awoke  the 
dawn,  and  crowed  with  joy,  "  Open  the  portals,  set  wide  the  gates  of 
the  world !  the  King  of  Glory  approaches.  Awake !  arise !  ye  sons 
of  men,  give  praises  and  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  the  King  of  Glory 
approaches." 

^  The  sun  arose,  and  David  awoke  from  his  melodious  rapture. 
But  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  strains  of  creation's  harmony  remained  in 
his  soul,  and  daily  he  recalled  them  from  the  strings  of  his  harp.' 

A  continuation  of  this  melodious  subject  is  given  by  the  poet 

in — 

'  The  Dawn. 

'  Hast  thou  seen  the  beauteous  dawn,  the  rosy  harbinger  of  day? 
Its  brilliancy  proceeds  from  the  dwellings  of  God  ;  a  ray  of  the  eternal 
imperishable  light,  a  consolation  to  man. 

f2  *  As 
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'  As  David,  pursued  by  his  foes,  passed  a  dreadful  night  of  agony 
in  a  dreary  cleft  of  Hermon's  rock,  he  sang  the  most  plaintive™  of 
his  golden  Psalms  :  ^'  My  soul  is  among  lions,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
anguish  of  his  heart ;  ^'  I  lie  among  the  sons  of  men  whose  teeth  are 
spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword.  Awake  up,  my 
glory  ;  awake,  lute  and  harp,  I  myself  will  awake  right  early." 

^  Behold !  the  dawn  then  broke,  heaviness  endured  for  a  night, 
but  joy  came  in  the  morning.  With  sparkling  eyes  "  the  hind  of  the 
morning "  "*  sprang  forth,  skimmed  over  hill  and  dale,  and,  like  a 
messenger  of  the  Deity,  addressed  the  solitary  fugitive  on  the  sterile 
rock:  "Why  dost  thou  complain  that  help  is  not  near?  I  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  and  the  terrors  of  darkness  yield  be- 
fore the  genial  ray  of  the  cheerful  light." 

'  The  poet's  eye  continued  fixed  upon  the  purple  hue  of  the  dawn, 
and  he  felt  consoled.  He  saw  it  arise,  followed  by  the  sun  in  all  its 
matutinal  splendour,  pouring  blessings  and  happiness  over  the  earth. 
Confidence  and  hope  returned  to  his  soul ;  his  plaintive  lament  fur- 
nished subjects  for  that  one  golden  gem,  and  he  entitled  his  song  in 
the  cave  of  °  Adullam  "  The  Roe  of  the  Morning,"  the  song  of  the 
rosy  dawn. 

^  Often  in  after- times  David  repeated  this  Psalm,  to  thank  his  Grod 
for  those  perils  of  his  younger  days  that  he  had  overcome,  and  amidst 
the  sorrows  of  his  declining  years  it  ever  cheered  his  desponding  soul.' 

The  author  of  this  Biblical  legend  concludes  with  the  following 
aspiration : — 

*  Daughter  of  the  Creator,  holy  dawn  I  thou  who  dost  every  return- 
ing morning  look  down  and  inaugurate  heaven  and  earth,  look,  too, 
on  me,  and  inaugurate  my  heart  that  it  may  be  pure,  an  altar  devoted 
to  my  Maker.' 

Another  legend  founded  on  the  same  divine  poet  and  prophet, 
is  of  his  more  joyous  odes,  his  songs  of  praise,  with  a  censure  upon 
self-praise,  and  called — 

*  The  Royal  Singer. 
'  The  royal  singer  had  sung  one  of  his  most  beautiful  compositions 
to  the  glory  and  praise  of  Him  who  had  been  his  supporter  in  every 
need.  The  last  notes'  still  vibrated  on  the  strings  of  his  harp,  when 
Satan  stood  beside  him  and  tempted  the  heart  of  the  king  to  be  proud 
of  his  song.  Exultingly  he  exclaimed,  "  Hast  thou,  O  Lord  !  among 
all  thy  creatures  one  who  praises  thee  more  melodiously  than  I  do  ?  " 

*  Through  the  open  window,  before  which  he  had  spread  his  hands 
in  prayer,  a  grasshopper  flew  into  the  royal  pavilion,  and  seated 
herself  upon  the  hem  of  his  robe.  She  began  her  clear  matin-song, 
and  a  number  of  her  race  surrounded  her.     A  nightingale  also  came, 

»  Ps.  Ivii.,  aMichtam  (golden  psalm)  of  David. 

»»  r\Ttr?V  nne^n  (eskakar  al-jeleth), « the  hind  of  the  morning,'  title  to  Ps.  xxii. 
^  I  Sam.  xzii.  I. 

and, 
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and,  with  a  cheir  of  faer  melodious  family,  sang  the  praises  of  their 
Creator. 

^  The  ear  of  the  king  was  opened,  and  he  heard  the  concert  of  all 
animated  nature — the  splashing  of  the  brook,  the  rustling  of  the 
woods,  the  voice  of  the  morning-star,  the  enraptured  song  of  the 
rising  sun. 

^  Lost  in  the  high-toned  harmony  of  the  voices  which  unceasingly 
and  unweariedly  sung,  the  king  remained  silent.  He  thought  his 
song  was  excelled  even  by  the  grasshopper  that  still  chirped  upon  the 
hem  of  his  robe.  Humility  again  entered  his  soul ;  he  took  his  harp 
and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  as  the  well-tuned  strings  resounded  with 
his  admiration,  as  he  sung  ^  '^  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  while  I 
live  will  I  praise  the  Lord :  yea,  as  long  as  I  have  my  being,  I  will  sing 
praises  unto  my  God."  ** "  Keep  thy  servant  from  presumptuous  sins, 
lest  they  get  the  dominion  over  me.  Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  crea- 
tures,' let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord.'  " 

From  the  royal  bard  to  his  wisdom-loving  son  is  a  just  tran- 
sition, and  the  teachers  of  wisdom  delighted  much  in  his  sayings. 
The  youthful  sage,  the  son  of  Bathsheba,  furnished  apologues  of 
instruction  from  the  aged  Rabbis  to  their  young  disciples,  to 
whom  they  depicted  the  king  of  wisdom  in  his  youth  and  in  his 
age,  and  first  of 

*  The  YoijTHPUii  Solomon. 

^  A  beneficent  monarch  once  spoke  to  his  favourite,  and  said,  ^^  Ask  a 
boon  of  me,  and  it  shall  be  granted."  And  the  youthful  favourite 
said  within  himself,  ^^  What  shall  I  demand,  that  I  may  not  hereafter 
repent  of  my  request  ?  Honour  and  distinction  I  already  possess ; 
gold  and  silver  are  the  meanest  as  well  as  the  most  faithless  gifts  of 
fortune.  These  are  not  worthy  of  demand :  no  I  I  will  pray  that  the 
king's  daughter  be  given  unto  me ;  for  she  loves  me  as  I  love  her, 
and  with  her  I  shall  receive  perfect  happiness.  The  granting  of  this 
request  will  also  secure  to  me  the  affection  of  my  illustrious  benefactor, 
who  will  thus  become  my  father." 

*"  The  favourite  made  his  request,  and  it  was  readily  granted.' 

This  little  tale  is  the  proemium,  and  the  moral  is  thus  deduced 
by  the  teacher  :  — 

^  When  the  Lord  first  appeared  to  the  youthful  Solomon  in  a  visiou 
of  the  night,  he  said  unto  him,*  ''  Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee."  And 
the  youth  prayed  not  for  silver  or  for  gold,  or  for  long  life.  He 
prayed  for  wisdom,  for  an  understanding  heart ;  and  the  answer  pleased 
the  Lord,  and  he  granted  him  not  only  wisdom,  so  that  no  one  was  like 
him,  before  or  after,  so  also  he  granted  him  what  he  had  not  prayed 
for,  both  riches  and  honour,  surpassing  all  other  kings  of  the  earth ; 
if  he  would  walk  in  his  ways  and  keep  his  statutes  and  commandments 
as  his  father  David  had  done,  he  would  also  add  length  of  life. 

p  Ps.  cxlvi.  1.  *J  Ps.  xix.  13.  '  Ps.  cl.  6.  •  2  Kings  lii.  5. 

« With 
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*  With  Wisdom,  the  daughter  of  the  Most  High,  he  received  every 
felicity  for  which  he  could  have  prayed.  To  this  *  given-of-God  the 
King  of  Wisdom  dedicated  his  most  beautiful  songs.  He  recommends 
lier  to  the  sons  of  men,  in  his  wise  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  their 
lives,  as  the  only  true  source  of  happiness ;  and  as  long  as  he  con*- 
tinned  faithful  to  her,  he  rejoiced  in  the  blessing  of  God,  and  in  the 
love  and  admiration  of  man.  It  is  only  through  her  that  his  fame 
survives  and  has  been  preserved  from  oblivion.' 

As  a  contrast  to  the  wisdom  and  happiness  of  the  early  part  of 
this  wise  and  peaceful  '^  King  of  Israel,  the  Rabbis  exhibited  to 
their  disciples  the  fallen  state  of 

'  The  Aged  Solomon. 

*  Lu3;uEY,  ambition  and  riches  perverted  the  ripened  manhood  of 
Solomon.  He  forgot  Wisdom,  the  pride  of  his  youth,  and  the  object 
of  his  first  demand  from  his  Almighty  Protector,  and  his  heart  became 
corrupt  in  the  vortex  of  frivolous  dissipation  and  wicked  folly. 

^  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  walking  in  splendid  gardens  of 
delight,  he  heard  the  conversation  of  the  numerous  creatures  that 
were  around  him,  for  to  him  was  given  the  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guages of  beast  and  bird,  of  tree,  of  stone  and  shrub.  He  turned  his 
ear  to  their  discourse  and  listened  with  profound  attention. 

^  ^^  Behold,"  said  the  lily,  ''  there  is  the  king  !  he  passes  me  in  his 
pride,  and  yet  I,  in  all  my  humility,  am  robed  more  splendidly  than  he 
in  all  his  glory."  The  (^m-tree  waved  its  graceful  boughs,  and  said, 
'^  See !  the  oppressor  of  his  country ;  yet  his  vile  parasites  flatter  him 
'  in  their  fulsome  songs,  and  dare  to  compare  him  with  me !  but  where 
are  his  branches  ?  and  where  the  fruit  with  which  he  gladdens  the 
hearts  of  men  ?  " 

'  The  monarch  proceeded  in  his  walk,  and  heard  the  nightingale 
sing  to  her  beloved,  ^^  As  we  love  each  other  Solomon  loveth  not : 
not  one  of  his  sultanas  holds  him  in  Ipve,  as  I  do  thee,  my  dearest." 
The  turtle-dove  cooed  to  her  mate,  ^'  Not  one  of  his  thousand  wives 
would  grieve  for  his  death  as  I  should  for  thine,  my  only  love." 

^  The  enraged  monarch  hastened  his  pace,  and  he  came  to  the  nest 
where  the  stork  was  teaching  her  young  to  launch  forth  on  the  adven- 
turous flight — "  What  I  do  for  you,  my  children,"  said  the  careful 
bird  to  its  brood,  ^^  King  Solomon  does  not  for  his  son  Rehoboam. 
He  does  not  teach  and  exhort  him,  as  his  father  David  did  to  his 
wisely-cherished  heir.  Therefore  the  young  prince  will  not  prosper : 
strangers  will  hereafter  lord  it  over  his  father's  vast  dominions." 

^  The  king  retired  to  his  secret  chamber ;  musing  he  sat  there  in 
silent  grief.  As  he  there  sat,  the  bride  of  his  younger  days,  the  dis- 
carded Wisdom,  stood  invisible  before  him,  and  touched  his  downcast 
eyelids.  He  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  beheld  a  mournful  vision.  He 
saw  a  deputation  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  as  they  stood 

*  *  The  Lord  giveth  wisdom '  (Prov.  ii.  6). 

\  His  name  in  Hebrew,  %\ch^  (ScUomeh),  is  derived  from  Dvfi!^  (^salom),  peace. 

before 
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before  his  imperious  son,  and  saw  his  peaceful  empire  divided  through 
the  haughty  answer  of  the  foolish  and  misguided  boy.  He  saw  ten  of 
the  oppressed  tribes  rebel,  and  place  a  stranger  as  their  king  over 
them.  He  saw  his  splendid  palaces  reduced  to  ruins,  his  gardens 
rooted  up,  the  city  destroyed,  and  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  laid  in  ashes. 
Suddenly  the  conscience-stricken  monarch  awoke  from  his  sleep,  and 
terror  seized  upon  his  terrified  soul. 

*  When,  lo  !  once  more  the  bride  of  his  youth,  the  guardian  and 
director  of  his  early  career,  stood  visibly  before  him.  Tears  flowed 
from  her  eyes  as  she  spoke :  '^  Thou  hast  seen  what  is  hereafter  to 
come  to  pass.  Thou  alone  art  the  first  cause  of  all  these  calamities ; 
but  it  is  not  in  thy  power  to  recall  or  alter  the  past.  Thou  canst  not 
cause  the  river  to  flow  back  to  its  source,  nor  the  years  of  thy  youth 
to  return.  Thy  soul  is  wearied,  thy  heart  is  exhausted,  and  I,  the 
forsaken  of  thy  youth,  can  be  no  more  thy  companion  in  the  land  of 
terrestrial  life." 

*  With  pity  in  her  looks,  she  vanished  ;  and  Solomon,  who  had 
crowned  his  youthful  days  with  roses,  took  upon  him  in  his  old  age 
the  sage's  chaplet,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  vanity  of  human  afiairs. 

a « <c  Yanity  of  vanities,'*  said  the  royal  preacher,  "  all  is  vanity.'* ' 

The  miraculous  apotheosis  of  the  bold  and  ardent  Tishbite 
aflTorded  an  admirable  subject  for  an  instructive  apologue.  The 
bold  defier  of  the  tyrant  Ahab,  the  undaunted  denouncer  of  that 
profligate  woman,  who  has  given  her  name  y  to  the  very  refuse  of 
her  sex,  the  destroyer  of  Phoenician  idolatry  in  Israel  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  favourite  prophet  with  the  Israelites  of  every  age. 
The  apologue  and  its  moral  is  called  by  his  name : — 

^  Elijah. 
^  Elijah  was  of  a  fiery  temperament,  and  with  a  fiery  spirit  he 
performed  the  awful  duties  of  his  prophetic  office.     He  called  flames 
from  heaven,  and  consumed  his  own  life  in  his  zeal'  for  the  God  of 
Israel,  the  Almighty  Creator  of  all. 

*  Wearied  and  exhausted  with  his  mighty  labours,  and  his  life 
threatened  by  the  infamous  Sidonian  princess,  who  disgraced  the 
throne  of  Israel,  he  withdrew  from  the  haunts  of  men.  In  the  dreary 
wilderness  to  which  he  had  retired,  he  threw  himself  beneath  the 
friendly  shade'  of  a  juniper-tree,  and  prayed  for  himself  that  he  might 
die,  saying,  ^'  It  is  enough  ;  now,  O  Lobd,  take  away  my  life." 

^  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  comforted  and  strengthened  him  until 
he  reached  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  and  sojourned  in  a  cave,  where 
he  received  the  divine  command  to  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over 
Syria,  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  to  be  king  over  Israel,  and  Elisha, 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  to  be  prophet  in  his  place.  Thus  was  the  vene- 
rable servant  of  the  Most  High  entrusted  with  a  mighty  commission 
wherewith  to  conclude  his  embassy  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to 

'  £ccles.  i.  2.  ^  Jezebel.  *  1  Kings  xiz.  4.  "  lb.  xix,  10. 

remove 
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removl  the  burden  from  his  wearied  shoulders  to  that  of  a  younger 
man. 

^  So  he  departed,  performed  his  holy  mission,  and  found  his  ap- 
pointed successor  the  earth-tiller  of  Abelmeholah  at  his  pastoral 
avocation,  and  he  cast  his  mantle  upon  him,  and  appointed  him  to  be 
his  coadjutor  and  successor  in  his  holy  office.  The  mighty  master  of 
the  prophets  pronounced  the  destinies  of  Ahab  and  of  Jezebel,  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  idolatrous  messengers  of  Ahaziah, 
departed  with  his  anointed  successor,  divided  the  river  Jordan  with  his 
mantle,  and  they  crossed  over  to  wait  the  holy  will  of  the  Lord. 
And  as  they  conversed,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and  horses  of 
fire,  which  separated  them,  and  Elijah  ascended  unto  the  throne  that 
had  been  prepared  for  him  in  heaven. 

'  The  first  who  appeared  to  him  in  these  regions  of  bliss  was  Moses 
his  prototype.  He  reached  Elijah  his  right  hand  through  the  purify- 
ing fiames  of  the  fiery  chariot,  and  said  unto  him,  '^  Thou  hast  been 
very  zealous,  my  brother,  thy  zeal  has  been  ardent,  and  thou  hast 
sufiered  much  from  thy  brethren.  I,  too,  have  sufiV^red  in  like  man- 
ner; yet  I  prayed  for  their  preservation,  and  ofiered  my  soul  as  a 
ransom  for  theirs.  Therefore,  approach  thou  the  throne  of  the  right- 
eous Judge,  the  All-Mehciful."  With  tremulous  steps  the  glorified 
prophet  advanced  towards  the  cloud  before  the  throne. 

*  "  What  ^  dost  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  "  demanded  a  voice  from  the 
throne ;  and  he  answered,®  "  I  have  been  very  zealous  for  the  Lord 
God  of  Hosts;  because  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  thy 
covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the 
sword  ;  and  I,  even  only  I,  was  left,  and  they  sought  my  life  to  take 
it  away." 

^  And  a  fire  went  out  from  the  cloud,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
fire ;  and  a  mighty  wind,  which  rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks  of  the  earth,  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind,  nor  in  the 
earthquake  which  followed.  But  when  the  wind  and  the  fire  had  passed, 
he  heard  a  still  small  voice. 

'  A  sensation  never  before  felt'came  over  the  prophet,  and  the  fire 
of  his  spirit  became  liice  as  the  radiance  of  the  dawn  is  subdued  by 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  ^^  Rest  thou  here,"  spake  the  melodious 
voice ;  '^  repose  and  gain  new  vigour  afler  thy  toils  ;  for  the  Lord  is 
merciful  and  benevolent.  Thou  shalt  often  again  be  sent  to  the  sons 
of  men  to  teach  them  with  mild  benignity.  With  mercy  and  loving 
kindness  shalt  thou  console  and  aid  them  in  their  troubles,  and  no 
longer  punish  them  for  their  iniquities,  for  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and 
his  mercy  endureth  for  ever." 

^  Often  since  then  hath  Elijah  visited  mankind ;  but  in  a  different 
spirit  from  tiiat  which  animated  him  during  his  first  embassy  to  the 
iniquitous  kings  and  idolatrous  people  of  Israel.  What  was  then 
ardent  zeal  and  jealousy  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  was  afterwards 
subdued  to  loving  kindness ;  what  was  fiery  and  destructive  of  sinners, 

»»  I  Kings  xix.  13.  «  lb.  xix.  14. 

became 
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became  mildness  and  benevolence.  Invisibly  or  in  assumed  forms  the 
spirit  of  the  man  of  God  turns  the  hearts  of  disobedient  children  to 
their  parents ;  of  unfeeling  parents  towards  their  children ;  and  guides 
the  conversation  of  all  who  seek  true  wisdom  to  her  abodes,  and  unites 
their  souls  in  love  and  harmony. 

^  Harbinger  of  good,  he  aids  the  righteous  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  is  ever  present  to  solace  and  strengthen  those  who  pray.  His 
office  is  to  proclaim  to  mankind  the  coming  of  the  great  and  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord.* 

That  eminent  writer  and  truly  original  thinker,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  his  treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors,  in  reference  to  the 
species  of  literature  to  which  this  article  applies,  says  that  '  An 
apologue  of  -^sop  is  [to  many]  beyond  a  syllogism,  and  proverbs 
more  powerful  than  demonstrations.'  Apologues,  fables,  and 
parables  are  indeed  among  the  most  ancient,  most  a^eeable, 
and  most  effective  modes  of  instruction.  The  fable  of  the  Belly 
and  Members,  and  its  effect  upon  a  Roman  mob,  is  well  known 
to  every  reader  of  Shakspeare  and  of  the  Roman  history.  That 
apologue,  and  its  aptitude  to  the  occasion,  was,  in  that  instance, 
beyond  all  the  syllogisms  that  the  wise  and  politic  consul  could 
have  produced.  In  this  case  Menenius  Agrippa  found  iEsop 
more  powerful  than  Aristotle. 

In  like  manner  did  the  learned  Rabbis  in  the  middle  ages, 
who  flourished  in  Spain,  in  Africa,  and  in  Asia,  communicate 
knowledge  and  instruction  to  their  disciples,  giving  them  pleasing 
apologues,  entertaining  allegories,  and  heart-stirring  poetry,  mostly 
founded  on  Holy  Writ,  and  sometimes  heightened  by  apophthegms 
of  wisdom,  authoritative  sayings,  or  maxims,  compressed  into 
brevity  without  obscurity,  preferring  proverbs  to  demonstrations, 
which,  with  all  the  logic  of  the  schools,  they  left  to  the  disputants 
and  traditionists,  seeking  principally  to  deliver  wise  counsels 
in  a  pleasing  manner,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  wisest  of 
their  teachers,^  *  to  give  subtlety  to  the  simple,  to  the  young 
man  knowledge  and  discretion.  To  understand  a  proverb 
and  the  interpretation,  the  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark 
sayings.' 

That  the  Israelites  of  the  present  day  have  not  lost  all  their 
feeling  for  poetry,  or  of  the  taste  necessary  for  its  cultivation,  is 
proved  by  tne  sacred  ode  •  or  hymn  that  was  performed  after  the 
service  of  the  consecration  of  the  Great  Synagogue  in  Duke's  Place, 
Aldgate,  on  the  24th  of  the  month  Eiul,  a.m.  5595  (18th  Sep- 
tember, A.D.  1835) ;  also  a  translation,  in  ten-syllable  iambics,^ 

*  Prov.  i.  4  and  6. 

*  See  the  Hebrew  original  and  the  English  paraphrase  in  the  Hebrew  Review^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  394. 

'  lb.,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

of 
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of  an  episode  on  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  an  epic  ^m 
by  BaVbi  Naphtali  Hirts  Wesseley,  called  ^n.'^^^JX 
tepereth\  songs  of  exaltation.  One  8pec«»»«».^d«f"P*'^®„7  S! 
paiage  prepared  by  Almighty  nower  across  the  bottom  of  tt^ 
ieaTmaf  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  in  which  this 
miracle  iB  treated : — 

•  Their  path  is  clear.     The  lowest  inmost  depth 
Of  the  Red  Sea  no  longer  to  their  sight 
Presents  a  rude,  chaotic  mass  unform'd ; 
But  as  when,  erst,  unto  the  new-bom  earth 
The  fiat  of  creation's  Lord  went  forth,  ^^ 

«  Let  herbs  and  fruits  thy  naked  plains  adorn  I 
When  vegetation's  treasures  all  at  once 
Over  the  varied  surface  spread  their  charms : 
E'en  so  at  his  behest  a  meadow  rich 
Arose  ;  and  when  the  rising  sun  had  seen 
The  briny  flood  with  nought  but  sea-weed  crown  d, 
There  did  the  ev'ning  star,  surprised,  behold 
The  herbs  and  shrubs  that  clothed  the  new-form  d  path. 

With  easy  step  and  front  erect,  the  tribes 
Rejoicing  onwanl  move.     In  every  eye 
Beam  gratitude  and  love  and  high  delight. 
The  liquid  walls,  illumined  with  the  rays 
Of  glorious  light  that  shines  above  their  head, 
Stood  firm  and  strong,  by  the  command  of  God ; 
Like  marble  solid  or  the  pyramids, 
Which  still  defy  the  gnawing-tooth  of  Time.' 

Other  passages  and  other  poets  might  be  cited,  wluch  the  limits 
of  this  dissertation  will  not  admit. 

Let  the  truly  Biblical  Hebraic  compositionB,  written  for  the 
English  Synagojgues,  for  the  service  of  their  congregations  on 
appointed  public  days  of  thanksgiving,  prayer,  fasting,  and 
humiliation,  by  the  learned  Chief-fiabbi,  l5r.  Adler,  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  have  read  them. 

EF 
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CHRONOLOQICAL   HARMONY    OF   THE    GOSPELS, 

WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  TRUE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  nacpaurKBvn. 

Chronoloffische  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
Apologie  der  Evangelien  und  evangelischen  Geschichte  vom 
Standpunkt  der  VoraussetsungslosigkeiL  Von  Karl  Wieseler, 
Licentiat  und  Privatdocent  [now  Professor]  in  Gbttingen. 
Hamburg,  Perthes,  1843.     8vo. 

§  1.  Whoever  will  cast  a  discerning  glance  at  the  literature 
which,  since  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  the  important  prob- 
lem of  harmonizing  the  Gospels  has  called  into  existence,  must 
find  that,  however  greatly  individual  opinions  vary  upon  various 
points,  they  all  agree  in  opposing  the  so-called  synoptical  narra- 
tives, as  a  unity,  to  that  of  St.  John ;  thus  reflecting  a  kind  of 
dualism  within  the  Sacred  Volume  itself.  Whether  this  dualism, 
asserted  or  supposed,  admitted  or  denied,  but  as  yet  never  satis- 
fectorily  disproved,  be  real  or  merely  apparent,  is  the  momentous 
and  all-absorbing  question,  on  the  ultimate  and  positive  solution 
of  which  the  future  history  of  our  religidn  must  necessarily  in  a 
great  measure  depend.  In  Germany  the  conviction  that  such  a 
dualism  does^  and  undeniably  does,  exist,  has  of  late  years  gained 
rapid  ground:  not  only  among  those  whom  we  are,  perhaps, 
somewhat  too  apt  to  call  infidels,  but  also  among  men  alike  dis- 
tinguished for  their  genuine  piety  and  their  eminent  learning. 

§  2.  The  most  important  work  of  an  orthodox  tendency  which 
the  modern  press  of  Germany  has  produced  on  this  subject,  is  the 
volume,  whose  title  (*A  (Jhronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four 
Gospels ')  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Its  author. 
Professor  Wieseler,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  successful 
champion  of  the  Faith.  The  more  sincere  is,  therefore,  our 
regret  that  we  cannot  bestow  on  his  work  as  high  a  praise  as  we 
could  have  wished  to  do.  Its  merits,  certainly,  are  considerable, 
and  there  are  facts  adduced  and  views  developed  in  it  which  to 
many  may  appear  both  new  and  striking ;  yet  in  reviewing  the 
Synopsis  as  a  whole,  we  can  hardly  pronounce  it  to  be  much  more 
than  a  valuable,  though  at  the  same  time  somewhat  superficial, 
compilation,  the  original  matter  mixed  up  in  it  forming  a  series 
of  those  wild  and  untenable  hypotheses,  to  which  the  German 
savants,  notwithstanding  their  usually  profound  and  solid  acquire- 
ments, are  so  peculiarly  given ;  and  which  never  fail  to  injure  the 

good 
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good  cause,  which  they  are  intended  to  support,  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  their  extravagance,  and  the  amount  of  learning  and 
ingenuity  wasted  upon  them. 

§  3.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  lay  before  our  readers 
a  general  criticism  of  Professor  Wieseler's  work.  We  prefer 
selecting  from  among  the  numerous  questions  on  which  it  treats  a 
single  subject,  and,  making  his  views  on  this  subject  the  basis  of  our 
own  remarks,  to  investigate  it  as  thoroughly  as  the  compass  of  an 
article  and  the  limited  extent  of  our  powers  will  permit  us.  That 
we  should  have  chosen  for  such  a  purpose  the  simple  expression 
Tta^oLaitsv'n  may,  at  first  sight,  excite  some  siu7)rise ;  but  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  sequel  that  the  correct  translation  of  this  term 
vitally  afiects — of  all  the  apparent  contradictions  in  our  Gospels 
from  which  the  theory  of  a  dualism  has  sprung,  the  most  import- 
ant, because  the  most  positive  one — the  asserted,  contradiction 
between  St.  John  and  the  synoptical  writers  as  to  the  day 
on  which  our  Blessed  Lord  partook  of  his  last  supper  with 
his  disciples.  Our  measured  space  will  not  permit  us  to  allude 
here  to  the  various  hypotheses  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
meet  and  explain  this  generally  acknowledged  difficulty ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  state  that,  without  an  exception,  their  united 
effect  thus  far  has  been  but  frirther  to  embarrass  the  already  in 
itself  embarrassing  question. 

§  4.  The  New-Testament  term  vapaaKwn  is  in  our  version 
of  the  Bible  rendered  sometimes  '  the  day  of  preparation^^  some- 
times simply  '  the  preparation/  Luther  has  invariably  translated 
it  *  Riisttag.'     The  Vulgate  has  ^parasceve '  for  it 

*  It  admits  of  no  doubt/  Professor  Wieseler  writes,  page  336,  *  but 
that  TrapaiTKevrij  without  the  adjunctive  words  rov  aafifiarov,  was  by 
the  Jews,  when  expressing  themselves  in  the  Greek  language,  used  as 
a  common  term  for  our  Friday :  e.  g.,  St.  Luke,  xziii.  54 ;  St.  Mark, 
XV.  42 ;  St.  Matthew,  xxvii.  62 ;  St.  John,  xix.  31, 42 ;  and  Joseph  us, 
Antiq.y  xvi.  6,  2  (even  in  an  imperial  decree).  Compare  also,  in 
reference  to  St.  Mark,  xy.  42,  the  passage  Judith,  viii.  6,  important  as 
to,  the  names  and  the  character  of  the  Jewish  feasts.  The  ecclesiastical 
writers,  likewise,  express  our  Friday  usually  by  irapaffKev^.* 

The  latter  fact  does  not  apply  to  the  question  at  issue  (see 
§  12) ;  and  as  the  learned  Professor,  when  stating  that  wapaiffXEvn 
vyithout  the  adjunctive  words  rot)  aafi^arov^  signifies  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  thereby  acknowledges  that  the  term  (which,  in 
connection  with  those  words,  nowhere  occurs)  admits  at  least  of  a 
different  explanation,  he  must  have  derived  his  reasons  for  the 
opinion  he  has  adopted  from  the  Scriptural  and  other  passages  to 
which  he  refers.     Let  us  examine  these  passages. 

§  5.  The  imperial  decree  of  Augustus,  mentioned  by  Josephus, 

Antiq.^ 
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Avtiq.^  xvi.  6,  2,»  releases  the  Jews  from  the  duty  of  appearing 
in  the  public  courts  of  justice  on  Sabbath  days  (which  includea 
not  only  the  Sabbath  proper,  but  also  the  Jewish  high -feasts  of 
sabbatical  rank,  comp.  §  26)  and  rr^  vpa  ravr^ns  TrapaffKBu^  dvo 
Spas  hams.  But  it  is  evident  that  vapaaxevn  does  not^  in  this 
place,  stand  for  either  *  Friday '  or  *  the  day  of  preparation ;' 
firstly,  on  account  of  its  construction  with  irpo  ravTnsj  the  high- 
feasts  of  the  Jews  at  that  period  falling,  as  it  might  happen,  on 
any  of  the  week-days  (Mishna,  Pesach,  vii.  10 ;  Menojch^  x.  3 ; 
Chagigay  ii.  4,  etc.);  and  secondly,  because,  contrary  to  the 
unequivocal  mode  of  expression  in  use  among  the  Romans^  the 
words  diro  &pas  hams  would  leave  it  uncertain  whether  the  ninth 
(Jewish)  hour  of  the  night  (about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning) 
or  of  the  day  (about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon)  be  meant. 
Undoubtedly  the  words  of  our  text  must  be  rendered  *  neither  on 
sabbath-days,  nor  during  the  preceding  preparation-^tm^,  after  the 
ninth  hour;'  for  no  other  translation  would  impart  to  them  a 
concise  meaning  (comp.  §  25). 

§  6.  A  still  clearer  proof  against  Professor  Wieseler's  inter- 
pretation is  furnished  us  by  St.  Luke,  xxiii.  54.**  Whether 
we  adopt  the  common  reading  of  this  passage,  xai  ^S/cae^cc  ^v 
Trapaffjteuvi^  or  the  decidedly  better  reading  xai  yifxipa  ^v  fta^a" 
ffKevriSj  and  translate  *  and  the  day  was  Friday  ;'  or,  *  and  it  was 
the  day  of  Friday ;'  or,  '  and  it  was  the  day  of  the  preparation- 
day,'  who  would  charge  St.  Luke  with  expressions  like  these  for 
*  and  it  was  the  day  of  the  preparation  [time],'  i.  e.  the  day  on 
which  the  preparation-time  fell  ?  The  English  version,  '  and  that 
day  was  the  preparation,'  is  evidently  erroneous ;  whilst  both  the 
German  *  und  es  war  Riisttag,'  and  the  Latin  *  et  dies  erat 
parasceves,'  are,  in  this  instance,  as  evidently  correct ;  but,  it  must 
be  well  observed,  correct  only  because  in  our  text  the  word  ifxepa 
is  expressly  combined  with  wapoLdycevn  :  a  combination  suflScient  in 
itself  to  prove  that  the  latter  term,  in  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
distiTietly  exclvded  the  meaning  of  ^  day^^  whether  embodied  in  the 
expression  '  Friday  '  or  '  preparation-day.' 

§  7.  St.  Mark,  xv.  42,®  is  the  next  passage  quoted  by  Professor 
Wieseler.  He  says,  p.  344,  in  reference  to  it,  *  Here  also  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  is  called  vapaffK^tm  (Friday),  which 
tenn  is  explained  by  the  generally  intelligible  words  o  hn 
vpoffofifiarov,'      He  would  consequently  translate,  *and  now  as 

•  ,  .  .  .  Kaufftip  Xffiairrhsf  apx^^p^^s,  dTjfjLapxncrjs  4^ou<r{as  \4yci.  .  .  .  ^^o^4 
fioi.  .  .  .  robs  'lovSalevs  xpriaQcu  rois  Ihiois  Bifffuns.  .  .  .  iyy vas  re  fi^  dfioKoytTy 
avTohs  iv  adfifiatriy,  ^  rp  vph  ra^rris  vapourxtvp  airb  &pas  iydm/js. 

^  Kol  rifxepa  ^v  irapaaKevris,  Koi  adfifiarov  iv^^maKe, 

*  Kal  rfii)  o'^ias  y€vofi4y7}S,  ^irel  ^v  irapcurKerAi  (5  iffri  [icpoa-dfifiaToy]  xpbs  (rd$fiaTov\ 
jfA0cv  'lof<rij<f>,  ff.  r.  A, 

the 
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the  afternoon  [the  evening]  was  advancing  ;*  (we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  ^rsi  Jewi£  evening,  which  is  here  meant,  com- 
menced at  about  12i  o'clock)  *  because  it  was  Friday,  that  is,  the 
day  before  the  Sabbath,'  etc.  But  at  once  we  feel  perplexed  by 
two  serious  scruples :  the  evening  is  said  to  have  been  advancing 
because  it  was  Friday,  a  phrase  void  of  all  sense ;  and  the  Friday 
is  precisely  the  Friday — ^a  matter  of  course.    Our  English  version 

*  and  now  when  the  evening  was  come,  becanse  it  was  the  prepara- 
tion, that  is,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath ; '  and  Luther's  trans- 
lation, ^  Und  am  Abend,  dieweil  es  Rusttay  war,  welcher  ist  der 
Vorsabbat,'  are  but  little  better  than  Professor  Wieseler's.  The 
Spanish  rendering,  ^Y  quando  se  hizo  ya  tarde  (pues  era  la 
Faresceve,  que  es  la  vispera  del  sibado),  as  well  as  the  Latin, 
'  £t  cum  jam  sero  esset  factum,  quia  erat  parasceve,  quod  est  ante 
sabbatum,'  convey  a  more  correct  meaning  ;  yet  they  also  are  far 
from  expressing  the  true  sense  of  the  text     Who,  when  reading 

*  et  cum  jam  sero  esset  factum,'  would  suppose  that  a  time  of  the 
day  were  spoken  of,  corresponding  to  about  3  or  3j^  o'clock,  on  a 
summer's  afternoon?  But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate 
object  of  our  inquiry. 

Unless  we  assume  the  cve!  of  St.  Mark  to  have  no  aim  what- 
ever, it  furnishes  another  incontestable  proof  that  in  the  above 
passage,    too,   'prxqxaxBvn   stands   neither  for   ^  Friday '  nor   for 

*  preparation-day,'  but  evidently  for  *  preparation-^twitf  ;'  because, 
if  we  render  the  words  of  our  text,  *'  And  now  as  the  afternoon 
was  advancmg,  for  it  was  (during)  preparation-time,'  etc.,   we 
obtain  at  once — the  latter  embracing  a  determined  period  (see 
§  25) — a,  sound  sense  ;  and  even  the  preparation-time,  being  thus 
explained  by  Hhe  fore  Sabbath,'  might  pass.    Still  an  expla^ 
nation^  which  would  exactly  correspond  to  that  of  our  *  Saturday 
evening '  by  *  Sunday  eve,'  must  always  remain  a  critical  obstacle  ; 
and  we  therefore  unhesitatingly  adopt,  as  Lachmann  and  Tes- 
chendorf have  done  before  us,  instead  of  9r§o(yai3/3aTov  the  reading 
irpof  a-dfifiaroy.     Then,  taking  S  in  the  sense  of  3  n  (as  in  the 
passages  St.  Luke,  viii.  13 ;  St.  John,  xiv.  27,  etc.),  we  translate, 
'  And  now  as  the  afternoon  was  advancing,  for  it  was  (during) 
preparation-time  (namely,  the  time  of  preparation  for  the  SabbatK)^* 
and  our  scruples  are  solved.    To  understand,  however,  the  motive 
which  induced  the  Evangelist  to  add  to  his  narrative  the  latter 
remark,  we  must  bear  in  mind :  firstly,  that  on  the  Jewish  high- 
feasts  of  merely  a  sabbatical  character,  like  the  Passover,  certain 
occupations  were  not  as  strictly  prohibited  as  on  the  Sabbath 
proper   (Exod.   xii.  16 ;   Mishna,    Megilla.  i.  8 ;    Jerus.  Gem. 
Jevam,  viii.  4,  etc.) ;  secondly,  that  yet  those  high-feasts,  like  the 
Sabbath,  were  preceded  by  a  preparation-time  (see  §  26) ;  and 

thirdly. 
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thirdly^  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  the  Passover 
falling  on  a  Friday,  two  great  feast-days  at  that  time  imme- 
diately followed  one  another.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
simple  expression  ^  during  preparation-time '  mighty  by  Gentile 
Christians,  at  least  (comp.  §  27),  have  been  interpreted  of  either 
the  Passover  or  the  Sabbath ;  and,  with  the  view  to  obviate  a 
misunderstanding  of  this  kind,  the  evangelist  adds  in  parenthesis 
(S  lari  9pos  (Ttf^iSarov),  thereby  imparting  to  the  whole  sentence 
that  degree  of  conciseness  which  it  is  his  evident  aim  to  give 
to  it. 

§  8.  *  Remarkable,'  Professor  Wieseler  writes,  p.  41 7> — 
^  are  the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  xxvii.  62,  r^  Zk  CTravpiov,  ^frcc  ^frrX 
fAsra  7^y  irapaericeviiv ;  because  the  less  important  wapatrictvi  is  here 
used  to  denote  the  more  important  Sabbath ;  whilst  generally  the 
reverse,  and  properly  so,  is  the  case,  the  xapa<ncevi|,  in  its  relation  to 
the  Sabbath,  assuming  the  name  of  irpoo-djSparov.  Why  has  our  text 
not  simply  ^ric  «^  xpo<Ta/3j3aroK,  instead  of  ^nc  «<Trc  fura  r^v 
TrapaffKEvrly  ?  In  my  opinion  the  term  trpotraPpaTov  was  here  avoided, 
because  it  was  liable  to  being  misinterpreted  :  inasmuch  as,  according 
to  Leviticus,  xxiii.  11,  15,  also  the  preceding  day,  the  15th  Nizan, 
was  called  Sabbath.' 

Independently  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  latter  view  (see  §  24), 
the  learned  Professor  rests  his  argument  on  the  gratuitous  suppo- 
sition of  '  Friday '  being  the  exclusive  meaning  of  Trapaaxevn  ;  of 
vaqcKncevii  being  identical  with  Tr^offa/SjSaTov  ;  and  consequently,  of 
the  former  term  not  being  applicable  to  the  other  high-feasts  of 
the  Jews.  He,  moreover,  states  this,  p.  337,  in  the  following 
words : — 

'  Provided  my  interpretation  of  TrapatTKevii  be  correct,  it  is  evident 
that  this  term  cannot  be  used  to  denote  any  fore  feast-day  [we  shall 
prove  the  contrary  §  26]  ;  and,  which  is  highly  improbable  also,  from 
the  character  of  the  sixth  week-day  materially  differing  from  that  of  a 
fore  ieast-day.  Thus,  the  former  bears  in  the  passage,  Judith,  viii.  6, 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  vpovafi^roy  ;  according  to  St.  Mark,  xv. 
42,  equivalent  to  wapaaKtvit  [that  this  is  erroneous,  see  §  7  and  §  27] 
whilst  the  name  of  a  fore  feast-day,  construed  by  Analogy,  would  form 
wpoeopriocy  or  xpoiopToc,  and  which  terms  actually  occur  in  Philo* 

Now,  Professor's  Wieseler's  interpretation  of  ttapamiBtm  to  which 
he  alludes  certainly  is  correct ;  for  he  renders  the  word  ^  Riistung, 
Zubereitung'  (preparation);  but  when  he  immediately  adds,= 
^  Friday,'  and  llien  continues,  ^  it  signifies  consequently  the  day  on 
which  me  Jews  prepared  their  repast  for  the  following  Sabbath,  in 
order  not  to  disturb  its  rest,'  etc.,  surely  he  will  not  expect  his 
conclusion  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  naked 
assertion,  as  erroneous — for  such,  we  venture  to  think,  we  have 
already  shown  it  to  be — as  it  is  arbitrary. 

The 
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The  explanation  of  our  passage  oflered  by  him  is,  therefore, 
wholly  inadmissible.  True,  our  translation,  ^  Now  the  next  day ' 
(namely,  the  one  after  the  preparation-time),  may,  chronologically 
considered,  appear  no  less  unsatisfactory ;  yet  the  object  of  St. 
Matthew's  remark  is  withal  readily  accounted  for.  He  beins  the 
onljf  evangelist  who,  in  relating  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  our 
Saviour,  does  not  mention  that  they  took  place  during  the  pre- 
paration time  on  the  Friday,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  not 
wishing  altogether  to  leave  tiie  circumstance  unnoticed,  he  made 
good  his  omission  in  the  manner  stated — a  manner,  apparently^  of  a 
somewhat  ambiguous  nature.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  account 
of  the  evangelist  does  not  permit  us  to  think  of  any  other  than  the 
preparation  time,  namely  the  preparation-time  during  which  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ  took  place  ;  secondly,  St.  Matthew  obviates 
the  possibility  of  the  day  being  mistaken,  by  observing  a  chrono- 
logical order  in  his  narrative,  which,  if  we  follow  it  retrogradingly 
from  the  Sunday  morning,  leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
the  preparation-time  of  the  Friday  is  meant ;  and,  lastly, 
iroLpa(nLBvviy  when  standing  by  itself,  signifies  exclusively  the  time 
of  preparation  for  the  aahbath  (see  §  27).  The  parenthetical 
character  of  the  words  {viris  tori  fjLsrx  t^v  fr^paa-Ksvnv)  is  evident. 

§  9.  Another  decided  proof  in  favour  of  our  interpretation  of 
^•agaffxet/^,  and  against  that  of  Professor  Wieseler,  we  possess  in 
the  passage  St.  John,  xix.  14,^  'And  it  was  the  Friday  of  the 
passover  [-day].'  We  need  but  transcribe  the  words  to  point  out 
the  glaring  error  of  such  a  translation.  But  our  English  version, 
*  and  it  was  the  preparation  of  the  passover,'  is  no  less  objection- 
able ;  inasmuch  as,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  previously 
quoted  passages,  it  positively  states  the  day  here  named  to  have 
been  the  day  preceding  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  which,  if  true, 
would  constitute  the  asserted  contradiction  between  the  evan- 
gelists to  be  an  incontrovertible  fact.  Luther's  rendering,  *  Es 
war  aber  der  Riisttag  in  Ostem,'  is  nothing  but  a  vain  attempt  to 
evade  the  difficulty  by  an  incorrect  translation.  That  the  true 
meaning  of  our  passage  is  ( '  for  about  the  sixth  hour  the  pre- 
paration-time of  [on]  passover-day  commenced),'  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  establish  in  the  sequel. 

§  10.  In  the  two  next  Scriptural  passages,  St.  John  xix.  31  and  42,® 
in  which  the  word  'prapacKevri  occurs,  it  certainly  admits  of  being 
translated,  '  the  day  of  preparation ;'  yet  here  also  it  is  more 

♦1  .  .  .  (^v  8^  vapaffKcv^  rod  irdtrxa  &p<^  5i  ixTtX  tKrp). 

*  Oi  oljf  *lovlicuoi,  ^ya  fi^  fielvp  irrl  rod  aravpoo  rh  (rt&fiara  iv  r^  cofifidrtfi,  hr^l 
irc^MffKfvii  ^y,  {^y  ykp  fieydKri  tf  rffiepa  iK^ivri  rod  ffc^fidrov),  ^p^riffoy  rhy  niAcCrov, 
tva  Kcereaywffiy  ahrS>v  rk  ffKfXri,  Koi  i^Bwciy  .  .  .  4x^7  olv  Zth  r^y  vapcuTKeviiy  r&y 
'lovSafcDV,  Srt  fyTors  ^y  rh  fAyrj/jLUoy,  HOriKav  rhy  'Irj^'ovy, 

propeijy 
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properly  rendered  '  preparation-^iwe/  and  in  no  wise  do  these 
passages  support  the  theory  of  Professor  Wieseler  identifying  our 
term  with  '  the  Friday.' 

§  11.  This  identity  is  further  disproved  by  the  last  passage 
Judith  viii.  6^  cited  by  the  learned  Professor  himself ;  for 
TTaqoad^^aro-y  and  vqovovfxinyiat  bearing  here  a  perfectly  analogous 
sense  in  their  respective  relation  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  feast  of 
the  new-moon.  The  ^oo-a/S/Sarov,  according  to  Professor  Wieseler, 
being  identical  with  'prapoLa-ycsvn^  and  Tracpoca-iievri  again  with  our 
Friday,  it  would  follow  that  'jrqovouixnvia,  be  identical  with  the 
Friday  of  the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  and  that  this  is  an  error  we 
need  not  state. 

§  12.  Thus  the  positive  result  of  the  passages  examined  is, 
that  the  true  meaning  of  the  New-Testament  term  vapaaKEvii 
is  neither  '  Friday '  nor  *  preparation-day,'  but  Undoubtedly  '  pre- 
paration-h*7n^.'  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Wieseler,  p.  336, 
still  urges,  in  favour  of  his  view,  that  mention  is  made  of  'a 
Sabbath  of  the  feast  of  passover  '  by  Ignatius  (4«.  108)  Epist.  ad 
Philipp.  c.  13 ;  of  'a  Sabbath  of  the  festive  season'  by  Socrates 
(^.  450),  Hist.  Ecc.  v.  22 ;  and  of  Christian  Easter-Sundays  by 
Hippolyte  (»ii.  258),  in  his  Paschal  Canon.  But  the  epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Philippians  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
supposititious  document;  composed  in  the  fifth  century,  and  in 
which  the  words  too  Ttaidxa,  moreover,  are,  in  all  prooability,  a 
still  later  interpolation.  It  consequently  has  as  little  claim  to 
being  adduced  as  a  proof  in  regard  to  our  question  as  have  the 
two  remaining  passages,  quoted  by  Professer  Wieseler ;  because 
it  concerns  us  not  here  to  know  what  were  the  grammatical 
peculiarities,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  of  a  Roman  bishop 
and  a  Constantinopolitan  lawyer,  but,  what  were  those  of  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Jewish  rabbis  at  the  times  of  the  Apostles. 
We  are  fully  aware  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  Christians,  when 
writing  in  the  Greek  language,  made  use  of  the  word  sragaffxecij 
to  express  our  Friday  (e.  g.  Clemens  Alex.,  Strom,  vii.  12,  75 ; 
TertuU.  contr.  Marc.  iv.  12) ;  and  we  also  know  that  about  the 
same  time  the  rabbinical  term  Nniny  (a  distended  form  of  n-jy) 
supplanted,  among  the  Jews,  the  more  ancient  construction 
nie^  iny ;  and  that  the  expression  Knnny  was  likewise  adopted  by 

the  Syrians  and  the  Arabs,  as  is  proved  by  the  jA^o;.^  of  the 

former,  and  the  St—j^^c  of  the  latter.     But  the  meaning  of  a 

word  is,  in  the  course  of  time,  subject  to  so  many  influences  and 

'  Ka2  iKfitrrevt  trdtras  r^s  rffiepas  xnp^^<^^^s  avrriSi  X^P^f  trpoffafifidrwy  Koi  vovfirivtayf 
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changes,  that,  whenever  such  a  meaning  in  the  writings  of  a 
particular  author  is  doubtful,  it  can  only  properly  be  determined 
by  the  usages  of  his  language  in  his  own  age. 

§  13.  Thus  far  then,  we  venture  to  look  upon  our  interpreta- 
tion of  Traqaa-KEvri  as  firmly  established.  It  will  now  be  necessary 
to  compare  the  term  with  its  Hebrew  prototype  (supposing  the 
latter  to  exist),  and  to  fix  the  exact  duration  of  the  preparation- 
time.     Professor  Wieseler,  pp.  336-7,  writes  thus  : — 

*  The  term  irapaaKeuri  would  seem  to  have  been  formed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  word  i3^Dn,  Exod.  xvi.  5  (see  note  7),  which  passage,  con- 
nected with  the  following  verses  22  seq.,  is  to  be  considered  as  one  or 
the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  determining  the  peculiaf 
character  of  the  sixth  week-day.' 

The  view,  here  expressed,  may  possibly  be  correct ;  we  make 
bold,  however,  to  throw  our  decided  doubt  upon  it.  True,  the 
Hiph.  of  the  Hebrew  verb  pD  answers  to  the  Greek  Trapaa-xsvi'- 
^6iv ;  but  there  exists  no  Hebrew  noun  of  that  root  (which  would 
have  formed  nrsD),  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Tro^paffjcevri,  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  bring  ourselves  to  imagine  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  a  passage  from  the  Pentateuch  should  have  been  con- 
sulted to  find  the  Greek  expression  for  a  Hebrew  word,  which  itself 
bears  no  reference  to  that  passage  (see  §  14.),  and  for  which  the 
living  language  of  the  Greeks  already  possessed  the  term,  actually 
adopted.  The  LXX.  translate  j^d,  loc.  cit,,  not  wa/jaerxet/a^etv,  but 
Irot/Ad^Eiv,  and  thereby  clearly  show,  that  they  also  did  not  per- 
ceive that  close  relation,  which  Professor  Wieseler  supposes  to 
exist  between  the  two  former  words.  In  our  opinion,  it  can 
admit  of  little  doubt  but  that  vaqaa-KBuri  at  first  served  to  expressl 
the  mere  act  of  the  Jews'  preparation  for  the  sabbath,  but  that  it 
was  very  soon  transferred,  and  subsequently  exclusively  applied 
to  the  time  fixed  for  that  preparation  (comp.  §  28). 

§  14.  YlaoaffKevii  has,  therefore,  grammatically  considered,  no 
Hebrew  prototype.  The  more  ancient  Jewish  term  for  it  was 
my  (evening,  eve),  connected  with  the  following  sabbath  or  feast- 
day.  This  is  readily  explained.  The  Mosaic  3iy  comprised  the 
time  of  evening-twilight,  which,  in  the  latitude  of  Palestine,  is 
of  short  duration ;  but  probably  in  consequence  of  the  chrono- 
logical difliculty,  which  the  passage  Levit.  xxiii.  5*6,  presentfil, 
the  Jewish  rabbis  had,  at  a  later  period,  considerably  extended  its 
limits.  At  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  iiy  embraced  the 
interval  between  the  end  of  midday  (whose  duration  was  one  hour) 
and  the  beginning  of  night,  and  was  subdivided  into  the  Jirst 
evening,  reaching  from  midday  until  sunset ;  and  the  second 
evening  reaching  from  sunset  until  night  (Exod.  xii.  6 ;  xxix. 
38-39;  comp.  Mishna,  Pesach.  v.   1  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4,  3; 
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WarSy  vi.  9,  3 ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  29  etc.).  The  preparation-time,  an- 
swering to  the  Hebrew  iiy,  consequently  comprised  the^r*^  even- 
ing, the  second  evening  being  excluded  from  its  limits  as  a  matter 
of  course,  because  at  sunset  the  Jews  commenced  their  civil  day. 

Now,  although  the  Mosaic  law  allows  the  entire  sixth  week- 
day, from  the  morning,  for  the  preparing  for  the  sabbath,  (£xod. 
xvi.  5,  21-22,  ff)  yet  we  have  every  reason  to  assume,  that  the 
common  interests  of  the  different  classes  of  society  soon  rendered 
a  more  distinct  limitation  of  that  period  desirable,  and  that  ulti- 
mately, the  second  half  of  the  sixth  week-day  was  definitely  and 
generally  adopted  for  the  purpose  in  question.  When,  therefore, 
2iis  same  division  of  time  was  subsequently  comprised  by  tl\e 
term  niy,  it  followed  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  in  its  cha- 
racter of  fore-sabbath  or  fore-feast-day,  it  received  the  appella- 
tion of  nQJ5^  aiy,  riDB  TsV  etc. — expressions,  which  in  a  sense,  per- 
fectly identical  with  'jrapoLOK^vn  vqas  aafifiirov  etc.,  occur  in  the 
Talmud  in  numerous  places.  Whether  in  the  Apostolic  age,  the 
rabbinical  Nnai'^y  was  already  in  use  ?  We  have  the  strongest 
possible  grounds  to  believe  not ;  for  the  Evangelists  and  Jose- 
phus  are  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  term,  and  even  at  the 
time  of  Isidorus  (F.  440.)  Etym.  5,  30,^  it  would  seem  nqt  to 
have  been  generally  known.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
identity  «?  ^ApaaK^vh  with  y^^  when  preceding  ro:^,  etc.,  is  be- 
yond doubt. 

^15.  Snt  such  being  the  case,  it  follows  also,  that  the  pre- 
paration-time  commenced  at  the  6^th  Jewish  hour  (about  12^ 
o'clock),  and  lasted  until  sun-set.  The  latter  epoch,  fqr  the 
reason  already  stated  (see  §  14.),  is  a  matter  of  course.  The 
former  is  hardly  less  so ;  but  we  have,  moreover,  the  distinct  tes- 
timony of  St.  John  to  that  effect.  At  least  in  this  sense  we  inter- 
pret the   passage,   xix.    13-14.*     In  the   preceding  verses   the 

■  ■■■»■■■■*  IWI       P     ■■■  I  »i^—PiTi^^^»^^M^W^P»    M^ ■  I         »  -^^>  ■  W      ■  ^^^»»»l  ■  ■  I         I       »    !■  ^M^^W^I         ■  I        ■    ■■  ■■■■■■     l^i^^— 

Dv  ii3p^^  -KTK  bv  njK^  ^^^1  ik»3^  t^«  hk  i^dhi  ^.k^k^h  Dvn  n^ni  g 

^  ApudHebrseos  dies  prima  una  sahhati  dicitur,  quse  apud  dos  dies  dominioos  est, 
qaem  gentiles  soli  dicaTecont  Secunda  sahbati  secundd  i'eria,  queiii  sseculares  dievn 
lunse  Tocant.  Tertia  sabbati  tertia  feria,  qaem  illi  Martis  vocant.  Quaria  sabhaii 
qoarta  feria,  qui  Mercurii  dies  dicitur  a  paganis.  (^uinta  sabhati  quinta  feria  est, 
qai  apad  gentiles  Jovis  Yocatur.  Sexta  sabbati  sexta  feria  est,  quse  apud  eosdem 
paganos  Veneris  nuncapetur.  .Sabbatum  autem  septlmus  a  dominico  die  est,  queia 
gentiles  Baturno  dicaTerunt  «t  Satnmi  nominaverunt. 

'  *0  oiy  TliKdroi  cucoiaas  tovtou  rhv  \6yov,  liyayef  ^oo  rhv'lTjffovUt  Kcii  indBiiT^v  iici 
Tdu  ^fuarroij  us  rSvoy  \€y6fA€voy  AteScTparoy,  'EPpcutrrl  9^  Tafifia&a  (;^v  B^  irapeurHev^ 
T©i  vdaxa  &pt^  8i  &<r€l  ttcrxf),  ■  icoi  Aeyct  rms  'lovBalotSt  "iBe  6  ficurtXths  iifivy. — The 
common  reading  is :  ...  Tafific^a,  '*Hy  8^  vapaffKevij  rov  Trdorxott  S>pa  Se  &<r^\  '^KTif 
Kat  \4y^i  Toh  'lovSafois,  k.  t.  X.,  from  which  the  editions  of  Lachmann  andTischen. 
dorf  only  differ  in  having  &pa  ^v  &s  turn  instead  of  Sfwi  5i  &<r€l  ticrri.  The  codices 
D*^,*,  L,  X,treaid  Tflrri  inslMd  of  Iktij. 

G  2  Evangelist 
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Evangelist  describes  the  unwillingness  of  Pilate  to  yield  to  the 
importunities  of  the  Jews,  who  pertinaciously  demand  the  death 
of  our  Lord ;  and  when  the  resistance,  tliey  thus  encounter,  only 
tends  still  more  to  excite  their  blind  fanaticism,  and  they  go  so 
far  as  to  threaten  the  Roman  procurator  himself:  he  finds  that, 
persuasion  being  unavailing,  he  can  no  longer  delay  his  decision, 
(*for  about  the  sixth  hour  the  preparation-time  of  passover- 
day  commenced,')  and  that  he  must  either  condemn  the  innocent, 
or  incur  the  danger  and  responsibility  of  protecting  him  against 
the  popular  fury.  He  sits  down  in  his  judgment-seat,  and,  after 
a  last  fruitless  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord,  he 
finally  determines  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  interests  of  his  sovereign. 

In  this  light  we  view  St.  John's  narrative  of  Christ's  condemna- 
tion, and  more  especially  the  relation  of  the  14th  verse  to  the 
same.  The  reading  of  the  latter  fluctuates,  without  being  at  the 
same  time  difficult ;  and,  therefore,  leads  us  to  infer,  either  that  a 
defect  existed  here  in  the  material  or  the  writing  of  the  authentic 
Gospel ;  or  that  our  sentence  was  diflerently  interpreted  by  later 
copyists.  Under  such  circumstances  we  can  nardly  fall  into  error, 
if,  in  endeavouring  to  determine  the  correct  reading,  we  sufler  our- 
selves to  be  guided,  rather  by  historical  considerations  and  the 
natural  connection  of  our  narrative,  than  by  critical  rules  of  a 
more  artificial  character.  We  hope  §  28,  seq.  convincingly  to 
show,  that,  as  regards  the  day  of^our  Saviour's  death,  St.  John 
and  the  synoptical  writers  perfectly  agree.  So  they  do  in  their 
respective  accounts  of  the  examination,  the  crucifixion,  and  the 
burial  of  Christ.  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hold  also  a 
difference  in  the  hours,  which  they  name,  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable;  as,  however,  such  a  difierence  appears  to  exist,  to 
submit  it  to  a  careful  examination. 

§  16.  According  to  St.  Luke  xxiii.  33 — 44,  and  St.  Matthew 
xxvii.  35 — 45  ;  Jesus,  when  at  about  the  sixth  hour  the  darkness 
commenced,  had  for  some  considerable  time  previously  been  sus- 
pended on  the  cross ;  according  to  St.  Mark  xv.  25,  tiie  crucifixion 
took  place  at  the  third  hour ;  according  to  the  common  transla- 
tion of  St.  John  xix.  13-14,  it  was  not  until  about  the  sixth  hour, 
that  Pilate  prepared  to  pass  his  final  sentence  upon  our  Lord. 
xJetween  the  two  latter  epochs  an  interval  of  not  less  than  two 
hours  must  have  elapsed.  There  would,  consequently,  seem  to 
exist  a  difierence  of  about  five  hours,  as  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
condemnation,  between  the  dates,  given  by  St.  John  and  St. 
^arK,  the  latter  Evangelist  supported  by  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mat- 
Some  of  the  most  learned  and  orthodox  theologians  have  freely 
admitted  this  difference ;  whilst  by  far  the  greater  majority  of 

Biblical 
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Biblical  expositors  have  attempted  to  account  for  it  by  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  hours  of  St.  John  are  reckoned  from  midnight. 
The  passage,  St.  John  i.  40,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view,  but  without  even  a  show  of  reason ;  for  all  it  proves  is,  that 
the  two  disciples  there  mentioned,  remained  with  our  Lord  for 
upwards  of  two  hours.  The  hypothesis  itself  is  nothing  but  a 
poor  makeshift,  and  wholly  untenable,  because  equally  opposed 
to  the  general  custom  of  both  Jews  and  Romans.  Professor 
Wieseler  states  in  reference  to  the  above  passage  :  '  It  follows  of 
necessity  only  that  by  vii/.ipa  the  Roman  and  not  the  Jewish  day 
is  meant ;'  but  we  confess,  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  remotest 
ground  for  such  a  conclusion,  and  when  he  adds :  '  there  (St. 
John  i.  40)  the  Roman,  here  (St.  John  xi.  9)  the  natural  day  is 
indicated,'  we  conceive  the  supposition  of  the  Evangelist  reckon- 
ing his  days  alternately,  according  to  Jewish  and  Roman  custom, 
exactly  as  it  suits  the  theory  of  his  commentators,  to  be  so  pre- 
posterous, as  to  be  best  left  to  condemn  itself. 

§  17.  In*  order  to  convince  our  readers  of  the  utter  fallacy  of 
the  hypothesis  alluded  to,  we  will  state  it  here  in  Professor  Wiese- 
ler's  own  words.     He  writes,  pp.  413,  4,  thus : — 

'  The  reason,  why  even  those  nations,  who  dated  their  civil  day  from 
midnight,  yet  reckoned  their  hours  from  sunrise  and  sunset,  is  im- 
doubtedly  connected  with  the  imperfect  construction  of  their  time-pieces, 
which  were  only  calculated  to  indicate  the  variable  hours,  the  <Spai  Kai" 
plicae,  and  which,  in  their  turn,  were  determined  by  the  duration  of 
the  natural  day,  or  the  period  intervening  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun ;  furthermore  with  the  fact,  that,  as  a  substitute 
for  those  time-pieces,  the  people  at  large  knew  many  contrivances ;  but 
which  were  also  based  on  the  natural  duration  of  the  day.  The  use  of 
the  variable  hours  has  only  more  generally  been  discontinued  since  the 
invention,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  more  perfect  mechanism  of 
our  clocks.  Already  before  the  time  of  Christ,  however  (Ideler, 
Handh.  I.  p.  86.),  the  equal  hours,  each  measuring  l-24th  part  of  the 
civil  day,  were  known.  But  exclusively  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes^ 
consequently  also  at  about  the  15th  Nisan^  they  perfectly  coincided 
with  the  variable  hours.  At  such  periods,  therefore,  the  hours  too 
might  be  reckoned  from  midnight,  without  the  use  of  the  time -pieces 
and  the  contrivances  of  every -day  life  being  interfered  with.  Thus 
St.  John  xix.  14,  must  have  reckoned  his  hours.  Indeed,  he  had  a 
further  inducement  for  so  doing,  because  the  feast-day  also,  which  he 
was  to  describe,  the  15th  Nisan,  as  distinguished  from  the  passover  of 
the  preceding  evening,  commenced  exactly  at  midnight,  Exod.  xii.  29. 
Then,  at  midnight,  the  remains  of  the  paschal  lamb  became  ^13Dj 
tract.  Pesach.  c.  10.  §  9.  Whether  still  other  historical  grounds(!I) 
existed,  we  know  not.' 

In  his  note  to  this  passage  the  learned  Professor  says : — 
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^  Is  it  not  probable,  that  the  stated  mode  of  reckoning  the  hours  on 
the.  15th  Nisan,  may  have  been  even  stereotype  with  the  Jews  in  those 
days,  and  that  St.  John,  by  following  it,  betrayed  his  Jewish  birth,  as 
much  as  he  did  by  the  use  of  the  word  Xuxap)  according  to  my  expla- 
nation ?  Our  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  customs  in  those  times  being 
still  very  imperfect,  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  my  supposition, 
although  its  adoption  is  not  indispensable  for  the  removal  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  question.' 

§  18.  Unless  we  are  greatly  led  into  error,  it  is  Professor 
Wieseler's  opinion,  that  certainly  both  Jews  and  Romans,  as  a  ge- 
neral custom,  reckoned  their  hours  from  sunrise ;  yet  that  the  former 
(or  if  not  they,  at  all  events  St.  John)  deviated  from  that  general 
custom  on  the  Ihth  Nisan  (if  not  in  every  year,  most  assuredly  in 
the  particular  year  in  question,  whichever  it  be),  reckoning  them 
not  from  sim-rise,  but  from  midnight;  firstly,  because  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era,  the  division  of  the  day  into  equal  hours 
was  already  known  and  in  practical  use  ;  secondly,  because  at  the 
time  of  the  equinoxes,  and  consequently  of  the  15th  Nisan,  the 
equal  hours  perfectly  coincided  with  the  variable  hours;  and,' 
thirdly,  because  the  feast-day  proper  of  the  15th  Nisan  com- 
menced exactly  at  mid-night. 

As  regards  the  former  of  these  reasons,  Ideler,  to  whose  testi- 
mony Professor  Wieseler  refers,  says  distinctly :  *  The  equal 
hours,  it  is  true,  were  known  to  the  ancients,  but  were  made  use  of 
exclusively  for  astronomical  purposes^  which  indispensably  demand 
an  equal  division  of  time.'  With  reference  to  the  second  ground 
it  has  escaped  the  Professor's  attention,  that  the  l5th  Nisan  pro- 
bably never  fell  on  the  day  of  the  equinox,  and  but  seldom  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  Supposing  it  to  have  fallen  on  some  day  in 
the  middle  of  April,  when  the  sim  rose  for  Jerusalem  at  about 
5i  o'clock,  the  variable  hours,  so  f»  from  coinciding  with  the 
equal  hours,  then  diverged  from  them  greatly.  Independently  of 
this,  however,  can  we  assume  with  but  the  shadow  of  reason,  that 
the  Jews  should  have  assigned 

A  duration  of 
To  the  night  uf  the  14th  Nisan  (as  tksual  from  \  consequently  to  the 

sunset  until  sunrise) 12  hours     I   civil  day  of  the  14th 

To  the  day  of  the  14th  NiflEin  (from  sonrise  r  Nisan  a  duration  of 

until  midnight)     .     .     » 18     „        J  80  hours, 

To  the  night  of  the  15th  Nisan  (from  midnight  1  and  to  the  daj  of  the 

until  sunrise) 6     „         i«uu  w  uic  u»j  w  ***« 

To  the  day  of  the  15th  Nisan  (again  as  usual  f  ]^^^  ?**f^  *  ^''^' 

from  sunrise  until  sunset)      .....       12     „        J  *^^^  ^^  ^®  ^°'^"- 

to  the  week-day,  therefore,  six  hours  too  much,  and  to  the  feast- 
day  six  hours  too  little  ?  We  must  be  easily  led  away  in  our 
judgment,  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  such  a  supposition,  on  the  con- 
venient but  sorry  plea  of  '  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 

customs 
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customs  in  those  times  f  more  particularly,  as  with  regard  to  the 
last  of  Professor  Wieseler's  reasons,  we  know  from  the  Mosaic 
law,  that  the  feast  of  the  Passover  commenced  at  sunset,  simulta- 
neously with  the  15th  day  of  Nisan.  The  drcurastance,  therefore, 
of  the  Jews  looking,  after  midnight,  upon  the  remains  of  the 
pa^ebal  lamb  as  unclean,  certainly  constitutes  no  difference  between 
'  tlie  feast-day  of  the  15th  Nisan  and  the  passover  of  the  preceding 
evening,'  as  the  learned  Professor  very  equivocally  expresses  him- 
self. His  '  historical  grounds '  would  thus  seem  to  us  but  ill-cal- 
culated to  lend  even  the  slightest  consistency  to  his  hypothetical 
extravagancies. 

§  19.  Let  us,  instead  of  indulging  in  similarly  vain  speculations, 
in  the  first  place  inquire,  whemer,  reckoned  as  usual  from  sun- 
rise, the  sixth  hour,  mentioned  by  St.  John,  really  does  or  is  likely 
to  refer,  as  is  generally  taken  for  granted,  to  the  passing  of  the 
sentence  upon  our  Lord  by  the  Roman  procurator.  If  so,  the 
time  stated  answering  to  about  mid-day,  the  crucifixion  could 
hardly  have  taken  place  before  2  or  2i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Between  the  death  of  Qirist  and  his  burial,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course  (comp.  also  St.  John  xix.  42),  was  completed  before  sun- 
set (about  6i  o'clock),  at  least  IJ  or  2  hours  must  have  inter- 
vened. But  such  being  tlie  case,  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  descent  from  the  cross,  ought  to  have  followed  the  crucifixion 
within  about  two  hours, — a  supposition,  in  tlie  very  highest  degree 
improbable. 

Jesus,  after  having  been  examined,  during  the  night,  by  the 
assembled  synedrists,  was  early  on  the  following  morning  (.John 
xyiii.  28  ^)  taken  before  Pilate.  In  all  probability  this  was  at  about 
six  o'clock,  certainly  not  much  later.  Is  the  Roman  examination  then 
to  have  lasted  six  hours'^  Impossible:  altogether,  we  should  say, 
at  the  utmost  one  hour,  for  Pilate's  answer  to  the  Pharisees,  '  quod 
scripsi^  scriptmn*  (St.  John  xix.  22)  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
true  Roman — brief  and  decisive.  That  the  'sixth  hour'  of  St. 
John  can,  therefore,  not  indicate  the  time,  at  which  our  Lord  was 
condemned,  is  most  clearly  evident  from  the  Evangelist's  own 
account. 

§  20.  In  submitting  the  latter  to  a  closer  examination,  we  can- 
not help  perceiving  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  words  nv  Je  zsapa,- 
(TKwri  Toi;  Ttx<r%%  cj^a,  Je  axjzi  sxtt)  form  a  parenthesis.  Did  they, 
according  to  the  common  interpunctuation,  constitute  an  independent 
phrase,  St.  John  could  not  have  immediately  proceeded  :  xal  Xtyet 
Tois^lov^xiQis^  but  ought  to,  and  doubtless  would,  have  written: 

^  ^KyawFiv  cZv  rhv  'Iritrouv  dwh  rod  Kxudpa  eis  rh  vpatT^pioV  ^v  5^  'Kpoatar  icat  avroi 
obn  €lffTi\$ov  cis  T^  vpwrilofiiovj  tva  fi^  fjuay9A(ny,  h^X  'iya  ^dyuJi  rh  vdffx^ 

Aiyei 
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Aiyzi  II  0  riiXarof,  etc.     The  verses  13  and  14  form  but  one  sen- 
tence, which  reads  thus  : — 

*  When  Pilate,  therefore,  heard  that  saying  [if  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Caesar *s  friend],  he  brought  Jesus  forth,  and  sat  down  in 
the  judgment  seat,  in  a  place  that  is  called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the 
Hebrew,  Gabbatha  (Jiv  Ik  mapturKtvij  tov  iratr^a  wpa  he  dxni  cicriy),  and 
said  unto  the  Jews,'  etc. 

The  syntactical  interruption  of  tins  period  by  the  words  in  ques- 
tion, without  a  relative  conjunction,  the  characteristics  of  the  true 
parenthesis  (Winer,  Gram.  p.  609)  is  evident.  But  as  a  general 
rule,  a  period  is  only  interrupted,  to  make  room  for  an  accidental 
illustration,  which  is  either  held  of  too  little  importance  to  deserve 
a  special  sentence,  or  for  which  the  narrative  does  not  ofler  a 
more  suitable  place  ;  and  Winer  {Gram.  p.  610)  remarks  very 
truly : — 

*  In  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  frequently  meet 
with  an  illustration  or  a  remark  of  the  speaker,  parenthetically  inter- 
woven with  his  direct  narrative.  They  generally  are  historical  illus^ 
trationsy  interrupting  the  latter,  in  the  shape  of  explanatory  remarks.' 

The  first  conjunction  of  such  a  parenthesis  must  of  necessity, 
therefore,  have  a  causal  signification :  so,  in  our  case,  the  conjunc- 
tion ^6,  whether  we  render  it '  for,'  or  *  namely.' 

§  21.  If  we  take  the  difierent  readings :  3v  S^  war^ao-xfiy^  rov 
vda^a,  a/poL  (Je)  [?v]  (oKTsi)  ws  sxtoo,  their  meaning  is,  that  Pilate 
sat  down  in  the  judgment-seat  at  about  the  sixth  hour.  That 
such,  however,  cannot  be  the  true  meaning,  is  evident  for  the  fol- 
lowing reaisons.  Firstly,  it  would  imply  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  Jewish  mob,  but  also  on  that  of  the  Synedrists  and  elders,  a 
public  transgression  of  the  law^  by  their  attending  and  taking  part 
in  the  accusation,  condemnation,  and,  finally,  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord^  during  the  festive  time  of  the  preparation,  on  passover- 
day,  for  a  high  sabbath  (comp.  §  24) — a  supposition  which  cannot 
for  one  moment  be  entertained.  Secondly,  the  sixth  hour,  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Clirist's  condemnation,  is  irreconcilable  with 
both  the  preceding  and  the  following  narrative  of  St.  John  him- 
self ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  compel  us  to  assume  a  chronological 
succession  of  events,  which,  though  its  impossibility  cannot  be 
proved,  is  yet  opposed  to  all  that  is  probable  or  imaginable. 
(Moreover,  it  is  in  contradiction  with  the  dates  of  the  other  evan- 
gelists.) TTiirdly,  the  parenthesis  would  not  accomplish  its  illus- 
trative object,  as  it  would  simply  indicate  a  state  of  things ;  and 
St.  John  would,  therefore,  have  interrupted  the  syntactic  connection 
of  his  narrative  without  any  ground  whatever,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating  the  time  of  the  event  in  question,  and  for 
doing  which  so  much  more  appropriate  an  opportunity  presented 
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itself,  both  immediately  before  and  after;  for  instance,  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  verse.  Lastly,  the  words 
5v  Se  vaqoLffKivri  rov  vieyjjL^  would  have  to  be  considered  as  alto- 
gether superfluous  ;  for  tiiat,  in  the  first  place,  at  about  the  sixth 
hour  the  preparation-time  commenced,  every  Jem  must  have 
known ;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  the  events  alluded  to  took 
place  during  the  preparation-time  of  (i.  e.  on)  passover-day,  the 
evangelist  states  subsequently.  On  the  strength  of  these  united 
reasons,  and  considering  the  state  of  the  codices,  we  are  justified 
in  unhesitatingly  rejecting  the  above  readings.  The  uncritical 
reading  t^/tt},  which  some  manuscripts  have  instead  of  Ixtt)  (see 
note  i),  is  the  less  deserving  of  our  attention,  as  it  does  not  even 
remove  the  difficulty  to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 

Only  the  common  reading,  ^v  Se  vapaoKev^  rov  voLQyjx.  wpa,  Sg 
ftr(7ei  ?XT^,  as  admitting  of  a  different  interpretation,  is,  therefore, 
left  for  our  consideration.  Without  regard  to  its  interpunctuation 
and  marks  of  distinction,  both  of  which  belong  to  a  much  later 
period  than  the  text,  we  must  keep  solely  in  view  the  parenthetical 
character  of  our  sentence,  and  the  leading  feature  of  St.  John's 
narrative.  The  immediate  action  which  calls  forth  the  illus- 
trative remark  of  the  evangelist,  is,  that  Pilate,  yielding  to  the 
threatening  urgency  of  the  Jews  to  pass  his  sentence  of  death 
upon  Christ,  sits  down  in  the  judgment-seat  (for  about  the  sixth 
hour  [was  i,  eJ\  commenced  the  preparation-time).  If  we  trans- 
late thus,  we  at  once  obtain,  not  only  the  most  perfect  harmony 
between  St.  John  and  the  synoptical  writers,  but  also  a  proper 
chronological  succession  in  the  former  evangelist's  own  narrative, 
and  a  valid  motive  for  his  parenthetical  remark.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises,  whether  our  translation  be  admissible. 

§  22.  The  sole  objection  which  can  be  urged  against  our 
marking  the  words  of  our  text  as  follows,  (^v  oe  vapaGKhvvi  toD 
'jTiiay^a,  il/p^  Js  oj(tzI  e^tTip,)  is  Confined  to  the  subscribed  iota,  and  is, 
duly  considered,  altogether  imtenable.  True^  we  meet  with  no 
trace  of  the  -latter  in  the  Greek  manuscripts  ;  but  how  does  this 
affect  our  question  ?  In  no  manner  whatever ;  for,  independently 
of  the  probable  supposition  that  the  varying  reading  of  our  pas- 
sage is  attributable  to  a  defect  in  the  material  or  the  writing  of 
the  authentic  Gospel,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  these  manuscripts  reach,  at  the  very  highest,  up  to  the  fourth 
and  third  centuries  of  our  era  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
absence  in  them  of  the  subscribed  iota,  proves  nowise  that  our 
passage  was  already,  in  those  early  times,  interpreted  in  a  sense 
differing  from  ours,  and  much  less  generally  so ;  but  rather 
that,  unmolested  by  critical  doubts  and  objections,  as,  with  but 
few  exceptions^  still   a   thousand  years  later,  either  no  special 
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attention  was  paid  toit,  or  that  in  reading  the  subscribed  iota  was 
supplied  as  a  matter  of  course,  whilst  in  writing  it  was  even  at 
that  period  still  commonly^  and  in  earlier  times  probably  inoaridbly^ 
omitted. 

When  saying  that  the  iota  subscriptum  was,  in  reading,  pro- 
bably supplied  as  a  matter  of  course^  we  do  so  on  the  ground  of 
our  passage,  whether  grammatically  or  rationally  considered, 
absolutely  admitting,  in  our  opinion,  of  no  other  than  the  inter- 
pretation we  have  given  to  it.  The  parentliesis,  conformably  to 
its  nature,  has  a  positive  object.  This  object  can  only  be  of  a 
threefold  kind.  Either  St.  John  meant  to  express,  that  when 
Pilate  was  preparing  to  pass  his  sentence  on  Jesus,  it  was  both 
preparation- time  and  about  the  sixth  hour ;  or  that  it  was  pre- 
paration-'time^  the  precise  hour  being  added  merely  as  a  secondary 
remark ;  or  that  the  preparation-time  commerwed  at  about  the 
sixth  hour — this  time,  consequently,  not  having  then  as  yet 
arrived.  To  the  former  interpretation  we  owe,  no  doubt,  the 
reading  wpot,  5v  ws  extiq.  In  adopting  it,  and  with  a  view  to  meet 
the  grammatical  exigencies  of  that  sense,  the  second  Ss  of  our  text 
was  cast  aside,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  repeated  ^v ;  with 
an  utter  disregard,  however,  to  the  consideration  that  the  latter 
construction  requires,  and  indispensably  requires  (Winer,  Gram., 
p.  511),  the  copula  xal.  It  would,  therefore,  at  best  admit  of  the 
second  interpretation.  But  we  have  seen  (§  21)  that  both  this 
and  the  former  must  absolutely  be  rejected  upon  other  dedsive 
evidence ;  thus  leaving  us  the  third  as  the  only  admissible  inter- 
pretation of  our  parenthesis,  unless  we  wish  to  set  at  defiance,  not 
only  grammar  and  reason,  but  moreover  the  evangelist's  own 
words.  In  addition  to  all  'this,  a  trace  of  the  subscribed  iota  may 
be  recognized  in  the  Latin  version ;  for  if  we  interpunctuate  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  thus,  '  Pilatus  autem  .  .  .  sedit  pro  tribu- 
nali  in  loco,  qui  dicitur  lithostrotos,  hebraice  autem  Gabbatha 
(erat  autem  parasceve  paschae  hora  quasi  sexta)' — [i.  e,  hora 
quasi  sexta,  for  the  nominative  case  would  indispensably  have 
required  the  copula  ei] — 'et  dicit  Judaeis,'  &c.,  it  most  fully 
bears  us  out  in  our  interpretation  and  reading  of  the  passage. 

§  23.  ^  Under  such  circumstances,  we  consider  the  subscribed 
iota,  which  the  illustrative  character  of  our  parenthesis  authori- 
tatively demands,  which,  in  reading,  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  sentence  forces  upon  us,  as  conveying  the  most  natural 
meaning,  and  against  which  not  one  valid  critical  objection  can 
be  urged,  to  be  entitled  to  implicit  admission  into  our  text.  But, 
as  regards  the  repeated  ll  of  the  latter,  it  is  not  here  expressive 
of  a  contrast,  but  merely  of  a  distinction  (Winer,  Gram,^  p.  522), 
and  has  evidently  been  repeated  partly  for  the  purpose  of  indi- 
cating 
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eating  that  it  was  not  already  at  the  epoch  of  our  Lord's  con- 
denuaation  preparatioi^lime,  but  rather  that  the  Tapa^jKevn  was. 
not  to  commence  till  later  s  partly  with  a  view  to  soften,  solely 
for  the  sake  of  harmony^  the  otherwise  intolerable  harshness  of 

aip^  CUffSi  EXT19. 

Nor  can  we  recognize  the  difficulty  which  the  h  of  our  text  has 
been  said  to  present;  only  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  festive 
character  of  the  preparation -time.  Were  we  to  meet,  in  a  his- 
torical work  of  our  days,  with  a  sentence  like  this,  '  Preparations 
were,  therefore,  made  to  execute  the  woii  in  question  (for  at 
noon  the  holy-day  commenced),'  could  we  possibly  mistake  its 
meaning  ?  Yet  tne  words  of  St.  John  are  even  less  liable  to  be 
mistaken,  because  not  only  does  he  speak  of  a  (lialf)  holy-day, 
which  every  Jew  knew  regularly  commenced  at  the  time  named 
by  him,  but  he,  moreover,  expresdy  states  that  Jesus,  whose 
examination  by  Pilate  can  hardly  have  exceeded  an  hour,  was 
taken  before  him  ^  early  in  the  morning ^^  probably  soon  after  six 
o'clock.  Consideri;ag,  therefore,  the  general  connection  of  St. 
John's  narrative,  and  the  ^ammatical  construction  of  our  paren- 
thesis in  particular,  we  believe  the  correctness  of  our  translation 
of  the  latter  to  admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt :  still  less  so,  as  the 
subsequent  words  of  the  evangelist,  ver.  31,  'sgrEt  9ro^a(TXEi/7)  ^v,' 
further  go  to  prove  that  when  he  wrote  ver.  14,  '  ^v  Se  wjiqaa-Ksui 
Tou  icoLOYJaL  &pfL  Se  oKTil  EXTip,^  this  preparation -timc  had  not  tlien  as 
yet  arrived.  Accordingly,  the  object  of  St.  John's  parenthetical 
remark  would  clearly  be  to  indicate,  that  at  the  period  to  which 
he  alludes,  the  time  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  it  impera- 
tive on  Pilate  either  to  liberate  our  Saviour,  or,  in  order  that  his 
crucifixion  might  take  place  previously  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
paration-time, to  pass  his  sentence  of  death  upon  him^ 

§  24.  But  what  particular  reason,  it  will  be  objected,  could  the 
Jews  have  to  wish  the  crucifixion  to  take  place  before  that  period, 
the  \bth  Nisan  itself  being  one  of  their  high  feast-day sf  This 
apparent  difficulty  also  admits  of  a  most  satisfactory  solution*  In 
the  first  place,  however,  we  must  reject  the  opinion  very  generally 
entertained,  and  already  alluded  to  as  erroneous  (§  8)  ;  according 
to  which  the  15th  Nisan,  in  the  passage  Leviticus  (xxiii.  11,  15), 
is  called  Sabbath.  We  know,  both  from  the  books  of  Moses  and 
the  Talmud,  on  the  one  hand,  tl)at  the  festive  character  of  the 
15th  Nisan  chiefly  attached  to  the  evening;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  witli  the  sole  exception  of  the  national  expiation-day 
of  the  Jews,  the  10th  Thishri,  their  high-feasts  were  regarded  as 
far  less  hallowed  than  the  simple  Sabbath,  the  day  of  Jehovah. 
It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  utterly  improbable  that  Moses  should 
have  used  the  term  trip  VdpD  in  a  sense  identical  with  that  of  TOXf ; 

the 
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the  more  so  as,  had  he  applied  thb  name  to  the  15th  Nisan,  on 
which,  according  to  his  own  regulations  (Ex.  xii.  16),  the  prepara- 
tion of  every  kind  of  food  was  permitted,  he  would  not  only 
have  materially  compromised  the  sacred  character  of  the  Sabbath, 
but  also,  in  a  measure,  have  contradicted  his  own  ordinances  re- 
carding  the  latter.  The  feast  of  the  passover  lasting  seven  days, 
included  of  necessity  a,  but  could  also  include  but  <we.  Sabbath ; 
and  on  the  day  following  this  Sabbath,  the  great  Jewish  legislator, 
no  doubt,  intended  the  feast  of  the  omer  to  have  fallen.  We  are 
fully  borne  out  in  this  view  by  the  interpretation  and  the  practice 
of  the  Caraites,  although  it  would  appear  from  Joshua  (v.  11), 
that  already,  at  an  early  period,  the  feast  of  the  omer  was  gene- 
rally kept  on  the  16th  Nisan. 

Now,  it  is  evident  from  the  edict  of  Augustus  (note  a),  and 
the  Rabbinical  rule,  *  Whosoever  worketh  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath,  or  after  the  mincha  on  feast-days,  will  surely  derive  no 
blessing  from  it '  (ap.  Scaliger,  de  Emend,  Temp,^  p.  533) ;  that 
the  Jews,  even  durmg  the  preparation-time,  when  falling  on  a 
common  week-day,  abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  every 
unfestive  occupation.  But,  in  our  case,  this  preparation-time  fell 
on  a  high  feast-day,  which,  after  that  period,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility, therefore,  raised  almost  to  the  fiill  rank  of  the  Sabbath 
proper ;  more  particularly,  as  with  the  Sabbath,  whose  festive  eve 
IS  here  in  question,  the  feast  of  the  omer  happened  to  coincide, 
thereby  rendering  it  *  a  high  Sabbath '  (comp.  §  29).  Thus  we 
obtain  not  only  a  most  satisfactory  solution  of  our  question,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  a  valid  motive  for  the  evangelist's  remark,  that  it  was 
the  preparation-time  of  [on]  passover^day  (comp.  §  27,  28) ;  for 
neither,  were  the  crucifixion  to  have  taken  place  during  the  pre- 
paration-time of  a  common  day,  nor  were  it  to  have  taken  place 
on  a  simple  passover-day,  would  there  have  existed  the  absolute 
necessity  of  its  being  carried  into  eflfect  previously  to  the  former 
epoch. 

§  26.  St.  John  thus  fully  confirms  the  preparation-time  to  have 
commenced  at  the  end  of  the  Jewish  mid-day — a  fact,  however, 
which,  even  without  his  testimony,  could  not  seriously  be  called 
into  doubt.  True,  it  has  been  concluded  from  the  Roman  decree 
repeatedly  alluded  to,  that  the  ninth  hour  was  the  epoch  of  the 
TCctpoLfsiLzvyi,  but  without  the  slightest  reason.  On  the  contrary  if 
such  had  been  the  case,  the  words  t^  itph  TaiJrrj.  itaLPOL<ii^^vy{  would 
have  perfectly  sufficed,  and  aV3  &pas  hdrrif  been  a  superfluous 
addition.  The  latter  restriction  shows  plainly  that  the  prepara- 
tion-time  had  an  earlier  epoch,  but  that  the  Romans  judged  three 

ri.?'?o^-'I!   '''^!'*  ^'"^^  ^^^  '^  purposes;  and,  although  respecting 
the  Jewish  customs  m  their  essential  parts,  would  yet  not  sufier 
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them  to  interfere  more  than  was  necessary  with  the  due  course  of 
public  business. 

Professor  -Wieseler,  p.  337,  further  objects :  *  The  supposition 
of  ^apaffxevii ' — ^he  alludes  to  the  opinion  of  De  Wette — '  cor- 
responding to  the  Hebrew  a'ly,  is  false ;  for  can  we  imagine  the 
mere  niy  (evening),  like  Ttapaax^uvi^  to  signify  our  Friday  !  The 
equivalent  expression  for  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  Tal- 
mudic  «niny.'  That  the  latter  term  denotes  the  sixth  week-day 
is  certainly  correct  (Gem.  Beres.  Rabba^  xi.)  ;  but  for  its  identity 
with  TFotqaaKEurt^  the  learned  Professor  ought  to  have  adduced,  if  no 
proofe,  at  all  events  reasons  ;  for  notes  of  exclamation  and  naked 
assertions  have  but  little  weight,  more  particularly  when  opposed 
to  an  opinion  of  De  Wette. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  would,  therefore,  appear  to  us 
to  have  been  in  nowise  shaken  by  those  objections,  and  the  un- 
questionable meaning  of  votqaaKsuri  to  be  'preparation-time,'  or 
iJiat  festive  (Jems.  Gem.-,  Chagiga^  iii.  7 )  time  of  preparation  for 
the  Jewish  Sabbaths  and  high-feasts  which  preceded  them,  and, 
comprising  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  Jewish  mid-day 
(their  6ith  hour  =  about  12J  o'clock)  and  sunset,  nearly  corre- 
sponded in  duration  to  our  afternoon.  Thus,  at  all  events,  in 
Judea.  The  Galileans,  it  would  appear,  abstained  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  question  from  the  transaction  of  business  (Mishna, 
Pesach,^  iv.  5) ;"  but  whether  so  already  at  the  time  of  Christ,  we 
much  doubt. 

^  §  26.  Professor  Wieseler  denies  (see  (j  8)  that  irapaa-Keuii  was 
a  term  applicable  also  to  the  Jewish  high-feasts,  but  he  does  so 
exclusively  upon  the  ground  of  his  erroneous  interpretation  of  it. 
Why  should  the  word  not  have  been  used  as  well  in  reference  to 
Easter,  Pentecost,  etc.,  as  it  was  in  reference  to  the  Sabbath  ? 
The  only  reason  to  the  contrary,  which  appears  obvious  to  us,  might 
possibly  have  been  of  a  grammatical  nature.  To  determine  this,  the 
Greek  literature  at  this  period  offers  us  but  very  limited  means. 
The  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  term  occurs, 
undoubtedly  refer  to  the  same  day,  and  this  day  is  precisely  a 
Sabbath.  Josephus,  however,  in  the  decree  of  Augustus,  cited 
§  5,  introduces  the  word  fFaqnaxsvyi  in  a  connection  which  appears 
to  us  to  decide  the  question.  The  real  meaning  of  TraqaaKtvn  is 
here  a  matter  of  indifference.  Certain  it  is,  that  such  a  festive 
eve  preceded  not  only  the  Sabbaths,  but  also  the  high-feasts  of  the 
Jews  (Judith,  viii.  6  ;  Philo,  ii.,  294 ;  Joseph.,  loc.  cit. ;  the 
Talmud  in  numerous  places).     Now,  if  it  pleased  the  emperor  to 
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release  the  latter  from  certain  duties  on  the  Sabbath,  and  during 
part  of  its  preceding  preparation-time,  it  would  surely  be  against 
all  reason  to  assume  that  the  same  privilege  should  not  have  been 
extended  to  them  equally  in  regard  to  their  high-feasts  and  their 
preparation-time,  both  being  observed  by  them  in  almost  tiie  same 
manner  as  the  Sabbath  and  its  vapaaMvih.  But  if  the  evident  tru& 
of  this  remark  be  admitted,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  term 
Ta^affXEi^  was  used  by  Josephus  in  reference  to  the  Jewi^  high- 
feasts  of  Sabbatical  raiik,  as  much  as  to  the  Sabbath  proper. 

§  27.  As  regards  the  grammatical  relation  existing  between  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  terms  for  the  same  meaning  of  '  the  prepara- 
tion-time,' as  applied  in  both  languages,  it  is  not  diffici^  to 
clearly  define  it.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  already  (§  13)  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  Greek  i^otpottjKstm  has,  properly  speaking, 
no  Hebrew  prototype.  True,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  aip,  but  only 
in  a  civil,  not  in  a  grammatical  sense.  In  Hebrew,  the  word  has, 
as  it  were,  appropriated  to  itself  tiie  meaning ;  in  Greek,  the 
meaning  has  appropriated  to  itself  tiie  word.  Here,  it  is  subject 
to  the  general  rules  of  grammar ;  there,  it  forms  an  exception  to 
these  rules.  Consequentiy,  the  constructions  TOX^  T^  and  vapa- 
oxsvTi  rod  aafifixTov  (which  latter,  however,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  nowhere  met  with)  would  not  signify  the  same  day,  but 
two  different  days:  the  Hebrew  form,  contrary  to  the  general 
usage  of  the  language,  the  evening  preceding  the  Sabbaui ;  tiie 
Greek,  according  to  that  general  usage,  the  evening  of  the  Sab- 
batii.  The  causes  which  gave  to  the  Hebrew  expression  its  gram- 
matical peculiarity,  have  already  been  alluded  to  (§  14)  ;  and  we 
need  hardly  add  that  the  evangelists  could  not  have  forced  tiiat 
peculiarity  upon  the  Greek  language,  even  had  their  Hebrew  train 
of  thought  invited  them  so  to  do,  without  rendering  themselvefi 
perfectly  unintelligible  (comp.  also  §  28). 

These  reasons  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  in  accordance  witb  the 
passage  St.  Mark  xv.  42  (see  note  3),  the  plenary  Greek  forai 
lor  ni^  n'TP  was  vapMxsvri  vpos  (To/S/SaTov.  Commonly,  however, 
the  words  itpos  trdfi^rov  would  seem  to  have  been  omitted,  and 
vxpaa-Ksvvt,  standing  by  itself^  signified  then  exclusively  the  time 
of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath.  In  regard  to  other  feast-days  it 
was  necessary  to  add  'vplr  rs^v  Jo^rTiy  toD  .  .  .  ,  but  this  mode  of 
expression  being  ambiguous,  and  the  former  somewhat  equivocal, 
we  judge  it  mora  than  probable  that  they  were  gradually,  but  soon 
supplanted  by  those  of  rp^ra^arov,  etc.,  that  the  latter  then 
^assumed  the  meaning  of '  Friday,'  and  that  the  use  of  the  tenn 
vapatjxeuri,  except  in  the  same  sense,  was  altogether  abandoned. 

§  28.  We  have,  §  15,  referred  to  this  place,  for  a  jMroof  of  the 
peffect  agreement  between  St.  John  and  the  synoptical  writers,  as 

to 
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to  the  day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  The  attempt  to  furnish  that 
proof,  independently  of  every  religious  supposition,  on  purely 
historical  and  grammatical  grounds,  we  conceive  to  have  been,  in 
part  at  least,  already  accomplished ;  for  its  greatest  difficulty  the 
passage  St.  John  xix.  14  is  generally  considered  to  present. 
Should  we,  however,  have  seized  the  true  meaning  of  the  latter, 
and  clearly  expounded  our  argument  we  believe  to  have  shown  : 
firstly,  that,  according  to  the  grammatical  usage  of  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Josephus,  Trapaa^^vin  does  not,  except  when  expressly 
combined  with  %ii.kpa^  signify  either  *  Friday,'  or  '  the  day  of  pre- 
paration,' but  unquestionably  *  preparation-time,'  extending  from 
mid-day  until  sunset ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Greek  form  ^ra^a- 
(ncEffoi  rov  ira.9%%  does  not  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  form  riDB  1^ ; 
but,  as  the  latter,  contrary  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Hebrew 
Grammar,  exceptionally  signifies  the  time  of  preparation  for 
Passover-day,  so  the  former,  conformably  to  the  general  rules  of 
the  Greek  Grammar,  which  knows  of  no  such  exception,  signifies 
the  preparation^time  of  {%,  e,  on)  Passover-day,  and  in  its  plenary 
form  would  have  been  written,  vapa<ntBV'n  rov  nixay^a  Trpos 
(fa^^arov^  the  time  of  preparation,  on  Passover-dav,  *  for  the 
Sabbath.' 

Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  the  exception  alluded  to  is  an 
isolated  instance  of  a  deviation  of  its  kind  from  the  rules  of  the 
Hebrew  Grammar ;  that,  in  all  probability,  it  owes  its  existence 
solely  to  the  controverted  meaning  of  D^Diyn  t^n,  which,  when  the 
pharisaic  interpretation  of  it  became  prevalent,  drew,  as  it  were, 
the  first  Jewish  evening  into  the  sphere  of  the  following  day  ;  and 
that  the  Greek  term  has  not  been  moulded  after  the  Hebrew 
3iy,  but  free  from  the  ungrammatical  sense,  attaching  to  the  latter 
when  combined  with  niK',  riDB,  etc.,  has  been  taken  from  the 
living  Greek  language,  in  which  it  already  signified  the  act 
to  be  expressed,  and  has,  subsequently,  but  been  transferred  to 
the  time,  devoted  to  that  act :  it  would  appear  to  us  that,  with 
an  unprejudiced  judgment,  we  cannot  possibly  interpret  the  wapa-* 
ffx6vi5  Tot)  isoLGxa  of  St.  John  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  *  the 

f reparation-time  of  (i.  e.  on,  not  the  time  of  preparation  yor) 
Wover-day.'  But  if  such  be  the  case,  the  harmony  between 
St.  John  and  the  synoptical  writers  as  to  the  day  of  Christ's 
passion,  is  no  longer  to  be  shaken ;  because  all  other  objections^ 
urged  against  it,  lose  at  once  their  entire  significance,  solely 
resting,  as  it  in  reality  does,  on  the  former  expression. 

§  29.  St.  John  xix.  31  (see  note  e),  writing  thus : — '  The 
Jews,  therefore,  because  it  was  preparation-time,  that  the  bodies 
should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath  (for  that  day  was 
a  high  Sabbath),  besought  Pilate,'  etc.,  it  is  undeniable  that  by 

the 
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the  Sabbath  here  alluded  to,  can  be  meant  no  other  than  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week :  Firstly,  because  vdi^aurxsvii,  standing  by 
itself,  denotes  (and  which  this  yery  passage  still  further  proves)  the 
time  of  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  proper ;  secondly,  because 
the  definite  article  to  prefixed  to  ad^^rov^  likewise  excludes  any 
other  meaning  but  that  of  the  noe^ ;  and,  thirdly,  because  a  high- 
feast  of  a  merely  Sabbatical  character,  can,  under  no  circum- 
stances, be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  high  Sabbath,  the  simple 
Sabbath  being  the  highest  feast-day,  and  a  high  Sabbath  occurring 
only  when  another  feast  coinddes  with  the  Sabbath.  According 
to  St.  John,  therefore,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other 
Evangelists,  the  day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion  was  a  Friday. 

Now  the  ^  high  sabbath '  of  our  passage,  certainly  might  with  as 
much  propriety  be  explained  by  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  as  by 
that  of  the  omer  falling  upon  it,  and  the  former  opinion  is,  in- 
deed, entertained  by  many  biblical  expodtors.  It  rests,  however, 
on  mere  suppo^tiou,  whilst  in  &vour  of  the  latter  view  may  be 
assigned  a,  though  perhaps  not  conclusive,  reason :  we  allude  to 
St  John  adding  to  va^a<rxEi/9]  (xix.  14)  the  words  roi)  waury^a. 
It  b  evident  from  the  connection  of  the  narrative,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Evangelist  is  not  to  express  by  those  words — and  which  it 
would  altogether  be  difficult  to  decipher  firom  them — that  the 
Passover,  whose  Tstpa<ix€tri  he  mentions,  then  coincided  with  the 
Sabbath.  Yet  tiie  words  in  question  must  have  a  special  object ; 
for,  if  not,  Tapa<nt£tri  alone  would  have  answered  every  purpose. 
We  are,  therefore,  but  left  to  conclude  that,  as  we  have  ahneady 
intimated  §  24,  St  John  wished  to  indicate,  that  the  preparation- 
time  he  alludes  to  was  not  one  of  a  common,  but  of  a  particularly 
sacred  character ;  for,  as  in  the  opinion  of  tiie  Jews,  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  was  still  heightened  by  the  feast-day  falling  upon 
it :  thus,  without  doubt,  also  the  afternoon  of  the  feast-day  by  the 
preparation-time  for  the  Sabbatii  coinciding  with  it  On  the  other 
hand,  the  preparation-time  of  a  common  week-day  could  hardly 
have  gained  as  to  its  festive  character,  though  preceding  a  high 
Sabbath.  Such  a  preparation-time,  however,  would  have  been 
the  trapaaxetm,  mentioned  St  John  xix.  31,  if  we  suppose  the 
Passover  to  have  fallen  on  the  Sabbath  there  spoken  of,  and  the 
words  rod  viffX(z  would  then,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  have  no  object 
whatever;  whilst  they  complete  the  sense  and  purport  of  our 
parenthesis,  if  we  interpret  them,  as  grammatically  they  must  be 
interpreted,  of  the  preparation-time  (Sabbath-eve)  on  Passover- 
day. 

§  30.  Professor  Wieseler  (page  377)  profits  by  St  John  like- 
wise stating  the  Friday  to  be  the  day  of  Christ's  passion,  and 
mentioning  (xii.  1)  that  he  arrived  in  ^Bethany  vpo  £$  ntJ^pwv  rod 
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7ii<fXa^  to  show  that,  had  the  Passover  fallen  on  the  Sabbath,  our 
Lord  must  have  set  out  for  Bethany  also  on  a  Sabbath — a 
transgression  of  the  law,  punishable  with  death  (Exod.  xvi.  29 : 
comp.  verse  31,  44;  xxxv.  12  seq.),  of  which  Jesus,  surely,  would 
not  have  rendered  himself  culpable.  This  would,  consequently, 
further  go  to  prove  that  St.  John  must  have  meant  by  the  Last 
Supper  of  our  Lord,  which  he  describes  (ch.  xiii.  seq.)  the  Jewish  , 
Passover.  The  learned  Professor,  however,  not  only  neglects  to 
secure  the  foundation  of  his  argument,  on  which  everything  here 
depends,  but  he  even  destroys  it  and  defeats  his  own  purpose. 
He  writes  (page  379),  namely,  thus :  — 

*  It  is  a  decided  error  to  suppose  that  the  word  irpo  (St.  John  xiii.  1) 
can  signify  the  day  immediately  preceding  the  Passover.  The  latter 
meaning  ought  to  have  been  expressed  as  well  in  the  idiom  of  the  New 
Testament  (comp.  2  Mace.  xv.  36),  as  in  classical  language,  by  Trpo 
fLioLQ  r^c  eopr^c  rov  watr^a,  one  day  before  the  Passover.* 

Now  Jesus  ate  his  Last  Supper  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
Nisan,  or  on  the  evening,  almost  directly  after  sunset  of  our 
Thursday.  The  day,  immediately  preceding  the  Passover,  was 
consequently  the  Thursday.  But  then,  according  to  Professor 
Wieseler,  the  previous  Sabbath  would  precisely  correspond  to  the 
vpo  e^  rifjLspojv  rov  icoLoy^a^  and  his  argument  speak  decidedly  in 
favour  of  those  who  contend  the  Passover  to  have  fallen  on  the 
Sabbath,  The  learned  Professor,  however,  would  seem  not  to 
have  had  a  clear  notion  of  the  character  of  the  Greek  form  here 
in  question,  for  when  he  takes  wpo  y^ias  t^s-  lopry^s  roy  7sa<r%x  for 
(one  incompleted)  the  first  day,  and  vpo  ?$  Tifjuspwv  rov  wd^xa  for 
(seven  incompleted)  the  seventh  day,  he  evidently  contradicts 
himself. 

Professor  Winer  also  (Gram.  p.  641)  does  not  appear  to  have 
seized  the  exact  meaning  of  our  sentence,  although  ne  rejects  the 
opinion, 

^  that  wpo  is,  what  many  consider  it  to  be,  an  established  trajectton, 
influencing  even  the  case,  and  that  with  the  preposition  in  its  proper 
place,  our  sentence  ought  to  have  been  construed  e£  fipLipais  vpb  rov 

Indeed  the  difference  between  both  constructions  is  a  material 
one.  Their  very  syntax  proves  this ;  the  latter  reading  literally 
*  six  days  before  the  Passover,'  the  former  *  before  six  days  {of) 
before  the  Passover,'  and  it  is  an  unquestionable  error  to 
translate  them,  as  both  Professors  Winer  and  Wieseler  do,  in  the 
same  words.  The  different  position  of  the  irpo  evidently  com- 
mands a  different  meaning.  Here  its  influence  extends  over  part 
only,  there  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  sentence.  Here  it 
VOL.  VI. — NO.  XI.  H  indicates 
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indicates  that  something  occurred  six  days  before  the  Passover; 
there,  that  it  took  place  before  six  days  (consequently  not  on  the 
sixth,  hut  positively  on  the  seventh  day)  before  the  Passover, 
The  various  passages,  adduced  by  Professor  Winer,  most  ftdly 
bear  us  out  in  this  conclusion.  One  only  seems  to  be  against  us. 
We  will,  therefore,  submit  it  to  a  somewhat  closer  examination. 
It  is  the  passage  2  Maccab.  xv.  37.  ^ 

That  the  feast  of  Purim  is  here  alluded  to  by  the  name  of  ri  y^p- 
Sox^sKf'x^  ^/xe^cx  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  lasted  from  the  14th  to 
the  15th  Adar,  consequently  two  days  (Esther  ix.  21),  and  which 
is  also  implied  by  its  name  al  iyuipan  (ppovpai  (Esther  ix.  26). 
*H  yiap^oxaUr^  ritJiipa  can,  as  a  matter  of  course,  signify  but  one  of 
these  days.  The  question  therefore  arises,  Wliich  ?  We  have  every 
reason  to  assume  the  latter,  because,  except  in  the  peculiar  case 
of  the  Passover,  we  have  only  examples  of  the  concluding  day  of  a 
Jewish  feast  lending  its  name  to  the  feast  itself,  without,  however, 
losing  its  specific  character  of  the  last  day  in  that  feast.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  concluding  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  ni^y 
(Levit.  xxiii.  36)  served  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  a  general 
name  for  the  feast  itself  (Joseph.  Antiq,  iii.  6,  10),  yet  so  as  to 
indicate,  not  its  beginning,  but  its  end.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  purim  was 
named  after  its  real  hero  and  founder  Mordecai,  and  the  feast 
itself  again  distinguished,  in  its  turn,  by  the  name  of  that  day. 
But  in  reference  to  the  15th  Adar,  the  thirteenth  would  pre- 
cisely be  Trpo  fjLias,  vi/jLeqaf  rris  fjiap^o^ac'iKris  ifjiipoLf,  The  correctness 
of  the  conclusion,  drawn  by  Professor  Wieseler  from  the  passage 
St.  John  xii.  1,  thus  admits  of  no  doubt. 

§  31.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
assent  to  his  opinion,  that  the  sense  of  Trpo  t^c  lo^rSr  tov  9raffx«> 
St.  John  (xiii.  1)^  excludes  the  day  immediately  preceding  tlie 
Passover,  although  i^  is  neither  restricted  to  it.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  passage  appears  to  us  to  furnish  another  decisive 
proof  that  the  Sg/wT^ov  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  was  no  other 
than  the  repast  of  the  Jewish  Passover. 

Professor  Wieseler  also  endeavours  to  show  this.    In  his  opinion 

*  the  words  irpo  ttjq  eopTrJQ  rov  Trdtrxa  evidently  point  to  etc  riXoQy  and 

.  ^     I  ■  .1.  ■ .        — . — ^^ .  . , ,     ...  ,     ■     ,  ■     .        .  ,  ■  ■ .  .    

■■  KcU  idoyfidrifftof  irarres  fierh  koivov  ^^Urfjutros  fii^^ofJt&i  iwai  avtipeuHifiaPTow 
Tfivic  T^y  iififpau  ex^iv  8^  ivlffrifioy  rijv  rpitrKonhtKirriv  rov  SaS^Ktirov  firiyhs,  dBap 
Xeyerou  rp  ffvpiaicy  <b<ov^,  vph  fiias  rifitpas  ttis  fiapdoxBUKrjs  rifxepas. 

<*  Upb  t\  T^y  koprris  rod  irdJtrxa  €lBii>s  6  *l7i(rous,  tiri  iK-ftKvOev  aifrov  ri  &pa  Tvo  firrtc/Sj^ 
iK  rov  KSfffiov  rovrov  rphs  rhy  varipa ;  dyaiHia'as  rols  tSiovs  robs  iy  r^  K6fffuip — els 
r4\os  rfydmiff^v  airrovs — ;  ko},  Seiwyov  yeyofjuevoVf  rov  9ta86\ov  f|$i)  fitfi\iiK6ros  €<s 
T^i'  KopSlay  ^lovSa  "XlfKoycs  ^laKapid^ov  ?va  ounhy  vapaS^^ ; — ciSitts  6  *lri(rov5  Srt  irdyra 
B^uKcy  avr^  6  irar^p  (Is  r^s  x^^P<'^5}  i^td  Sri  dxb  06Ov  i^rjkBe  koI  jrphs  rby  Bfhy  biray€iX. 
iyfipercu  ^k  rod  Btixyov^  Kt^  rldtftri  ri  Ifidria,  k.  r,  X. 

the 
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the  love  of  Christ,  before  the  Passover j  forms  the  contrast  to  his  love 
unto  the  end.' — (p.  380). 

He  then  proceeds  to  say — 

*  that  the  love  of  Jesus  unto  the  end  excludes  all  love  before  the 
Passover,  commencing  at. the  time,  opposed  to  the  fore-festal  time, 
consequently  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast.'  (!) 

We  apprehend,  assuming  the  death  of  our  Lord  before  the 
Passover  to  be  a  fact,  the  argument  of  Professor  Wieseler 
would  fail  to  create  in  our  mind  the  very  slightest  doubt  against 
it.  Moreover,  when  in  accordance  with  the  above,  he  translates 
and  comments  on  our  passage  thus  : — 

^  Jesus,  when  he  knew  that  his  hour  was  come,  that  he  should 
depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,  having  before  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  (namely,  the  last  few  days  preceding  the  feast)  loved  his 
own,  who  were  to  remain  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  (from  that  time, 
namely,  from  the  feast  of  the  Passover)  unto  the  end,'  &c. 

We  confess  that  we  hold  the  mind  of  St.  John  so  deeply  imbued 
with  the  purest  poetical  sentiment,  and  so  familiarly  grasping  the 
thought  of  eternity,  wholly  incapable  of  a  train  of  ideas  as  narrow 
and  prosaical  as  Professor  Wieseler's  translation  would  imply. 
Nor  can  we,  consequently,  share  his  opinion  regarding  the 
connection  between  wpd  tins  loprvis  rov  isacy^a  and  glf  ri\os. 

On  tlie  contrary,  it  is  unquestionable  that  when  two  or  more 
participal  sentences  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  preceding  chrono- 
logical date,  its  immediate  relation  to  the  first  sentence  may  not 
be  arbitrarily  pasted  over  and  transferred  to  the  second.  If  aVa- 
^yifxatsj  therefore,  stands  in  relation  to  w§o  rSf  hopTns  rov  irairxa, 
surely  such  relation  can  only  be  traced  to  it  through  biHs,  But 
it  would  appear  to  us  to  be  undoubtedly  restricted  to  the  last  (in 
order  the  first)  participle ;  and  the  apprehension  of  the  Evangelist, 
lest  it  might  be  extended  to  aya^-ij^aj,  to  have  chiefly  induced 
him  to  insert  in  parenthesis  the  words,  elr  riXoj  i5yawr}(T6v  avrovfy 
for  that  such  is  their  character  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  when  the 
first  sentence  of  the  13th  chapter  of  St.  John  is  attentively  con- 
sidered. True  Professor  Wieseler  translates>  *  Jesus,  .  .  .  having 
loved  his  own  [who  were  to  remain]  in  the  world,'  etc.,  but  the 
Greek  text  knows  nothing  of  the  words  placed  between  brackets, 
and  so  far  from  admitting  of  the  period  being  concluded  by  (the 
evident  parenthesis)  sir  rsXos  rrydifina-sy  ai/TotJj,  whereby  but  an  un- 
meaning, nay,  senseless  form,  would  be  lent  to  the  latter,  it 
follows  up  the  opening  participal  sentence,  in  immediate  succes- 
sion, by  two  others  ;  it  thei^upon  resumes  the  leading  idea  of  the 
former  by  a  repetition  of  the  slluis  h  'InaoSs  (comp.  I  St.  John  i. 

1,    3),  without   the  words  ^^o    Be  rins  loprrtf  rov   ^«(7X«5  ^'"^ 

H  2  belong 
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belong  only  to  the  first  sliisy  and,  therefore,  precede  it ;  and  not 
until  then  it  completes  the  whole  period  by  the  concluding 
sentence,  comprising  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses.  Indeed  no 
other  construction  can,  in  our  opinion,  impart  to  the  narrative  of 
St.  John  either  a  grammatically  correct  sense,  or  a  clearly  defined 
motive.  The  Evangelist  does  not  regard  the  Supper,  preceding 
the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  light  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  but  in 
that  of  the  last  repast  of  self-sacrificing  and  redeeming  love, 
which  the  disciples  shared  with  their  Lord  and  Master.  To  him 
therefore  its  true  epoch  is  the  washing  of  the  feet,  and  with  it  he 
opens  his  narrative  of  the  passion,  premising  it  in  the  form  of 

farticipal  sentences  by  a  short  review  of  those  circumstances,  to 
now  which  it  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
sequel,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  our  Lord's 
sacrifice,  and  the  inscrutableness  of  his  love.  But  who  would  be 
able  to  conceive  the  greatness  of  that  sacrifice,  unless,  instead  of 
judging  it,  perchance,  to  have  been  an  accidental  or  a  forced  one, 
he  knew  that  it  was  a  voluntary/  and  contemplated  sacrifice  ?  Who 
would  be  able  to  conceive  the  inscrutable  Aillness  of  Christ's  love 
in  the  mere  act  of  the  washing  of  the  feet,  unless  he  were  told 
that  Jesus,  M^hen  kneeling  with  the  towel  and  basin  before  Judas 
Iscariot,  instead  of  imagining,  perchance,  that  he  was  drying  the 
feet  of  a  faithful  and  lovmg  disciple,  well  knew  him  to  be  a  fallen 
one,  who  was  on  the  point  of  betraying,  for  vile  lucre's  sake,  the 
life  of  his  divine  master  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ?  For  this 
reason  St.  John  could  not  pass  over  in  silence  that  Jesus  hnewj 
and  knew  before  the  feast^  that  his  hour  (consequent  upon  the 
betrayal  of  Judas)  was  approachine;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances it  was  so  natural  for  him,  after  the  words  otrfom'haoLs  roi/s 
liiovs  rovs  iv  rw  xoff/xw  (we  take  the  h  rco  KoafjLco^  here  as  forming 
the  contrast  to  the  preceding  U  toD  x6<Tpioi>),  to  add  parenthetically, 
B\r  Te'Xoi  rtyd'ffri^ev  avrovs*  Thus  the  Trpo  r^t  hoprris  rov  itaGy^a. 
shows  that  the  ^im^tn^  which  forms  the  epoch  of  St.  John's 
narrative,  can  have  been  no  other  repast  than  that  of  the  feasty 
the  repast  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  thus  our  passage  furnishes 
another  decisive,  proof  in  favour  of  the  Gospel  harmony.     We 

would  translate.  Jttthus : — 

» 

*  Jesus,  knowing,  but  already  before  the  feast,  that  the  hour  was  come 
for  him  to  depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father ;  he  having 
loved  his  own  in  the  world — unto  the  end  he  loved  them — and  to 
betray  whom  having  already  during  supper  been  put  by  the  devil  into 
the  heart  of  Judas,  the  son  of  Simon  of  Karioth — Jesus  [I  say] 
knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that 
he  was  come  from  God,  and  was  again  going  to  God,  now  rose  from 
supper,  laid  aside  his  garment,'  4£c. 

We 


^ 
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We  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  deficiencies  of  this  translation ; 
but  to  render  the  words  of  the  Evangelist  literally,  and  yet  without 
constraint,  we  judge  to  be  a  problem  presenting  no  slight  diffi- 
culties. 

§  32.  According  to  Professor  Wieseler's  opinion  (p.  381),  the 
passage  St.  John  (xiii.  29)  is  much  more  for  than  against  the 
synoptical  account,  and,  although  we  cannot  adopt  his  argument^ 
we  unhesitatingly  adopt  his  conclusion.  True,  at  a  time  when  all 
Jerusalem  was  taken  up  with  the  festive  enjoyments  of  the 
Passover,  it  appears  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  that  any  one 
should  have  thought  of  disturbing  his  own  social  circle,  or  that  of 
his  neighbour,  for  the  purpose  of  untimely  purchases,  or  of  distri- 
buting alms  to  the  poor :  but  the  disciples  of  Christ  seem  to  have 
been  of  precisely  the  same  opinion.  Judas  Iscariot  leaving  their 
festive  board  when  supper  was  scarcely  over,  and  apparently  at 
their  Master's  command,  was  to  them  so  unexplainable  an  occur- 
rence, that  they  in  vain  sought  a  reason  for  it.  '  That  thou  doest, 
do  quickly.  W  hat  could  this  mean  ?  Could  Judas  have  been  sent 
to  make  purchases  still  required  for  the  feast  ?  or  to  give  alms  to 
the  poor  ?  Such  is  the  evident  sense  of  our  passage,  proving 
decidedly  in  favour  of  our  view,  provided  the  surmises  of  the 
disciples,  though  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  imply  not  a 
transgression  of  the  law.  And  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  buying  and  preparing  of  every^  article  of  food  on  the  15th 
Nisan  was  expressly  permitted  (Exod.  xii.  1 6  ;  Mishna,  Megilla^ 
i.  8),  and  alms  were  given  even  on  the  Sabbath  (Mishna,  Shahb,  i, 
1).  Had  the  Se/^rvov  in-  question  taken  place  on  a  common  week- 
day, the  surmise  of  the  disciples  that  Judas  should  in  the  night 
have  been. sent  to  quickly  buy  what  was  required  for  the  feast 
until  the  commencement  of  which,  nearly  a  whole  day  was  yet  to 
elapse,  would  be  utterly  void  of  reason. 

§  33.  The  chief  difficulty,  and,  in  Professor  Wieseler's  opinion, 
the  root  of  the  asserted  contradiction  between  St.  John  and  the 
synoptical  writers,  which  now  remains  for  us  to  consider,  lies  in 
the  expression  ^ayeTv  to  waVx^j  St.  John,  xviii.  28  (see  note  k). 
The  learned  Professor  (p.  383)  asserts  the  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion to  comprise  the  repasts  of  the  lawful  offerings  during  the 
whole  festive  week  of  passover ;  and,  in  support  of  his  opinion, 
he  refers  to  Deuteronomy  xvi.  2  (see  the  next  note  14),  where 
yet  the  sacrifices  of  the  15th  Nisan  are  exclusively  spoken  of. 
We  believe  him  to  be  in  error ;  but  as  much  in  error  we  hold  to 
be  those  who  contend  that  (payerv  to  isoloxol  can  only  apply  to  the 
paschal  lawb. 

Such  is  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  antagonists  of  the  Gospel- 
harmony,  who  lay  a  special  stress  upon  the  definite  article,  and 

assert 
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a»ertthat,  as  noun  n«  rat  can  be  imdergtood  exchiMrely  of  Ae 
paschal  lamb,  so  ?>ay.7v  ri  «<a»  rami  convey  Ae  same  exd^ve 
ienee.    But  this  argument  appea«  to  ns  to  be  nntenabte 
two-fold  reason.    In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  thmga  which 
may  be  eaten  without  haying  been  killed,  thus,  at  the  very  repast 
of  the  passorer,  unleavened  bread  being  eaten,  and  even  wme 
drank  i^t  (Mishna,  Fesach.  x.) ;  and  in  the  8e«>fd  place,  the 
nassaffe,   Deuteronomy  xvi.  2,^  proves  clearly  that  the  expia- 
toi^Mcrifice  HDD  comprised  not  only  lambs,  but  also  oxen  {^ 
bxZ  Gem.,  Menach.  iii.  1 ;  Zevach.,  vii.  2).    It  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  us  incontestable,  that  the  form  nt»nl?DH  =  (payeiv  to 
»i^«,  firstly,  refers,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  not  alone  to  the 
paschal  lamb,  but  to  the  repast  of  the  passover ;  and  secondly, 
that,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  its  meaning  is  not  restricted  to 
the  repast  of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  evening  (Ae  begimung)  ot 
the  15ti^Nisan,  but  comprises  also  the  repasts  of  the  offerings  ol 
oxen  on  the  (same  Jewish)  day  of  the  15th  Nisan.     Moreover,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Moses  instituted  the  passover  proper, 
not  as  a  festive  evening,  but  as  a  feast-day,  whose  most  promine^ 
part  was  certainly  the  evening ;  but  of  which  the  latter  yet  fonned 
but  a  part.    St  John  could,  therefore,  although  the  repast  of  the 
paschal  lamb  had  already  taken  place,  still,  on  the  mommg  ot 
the  15th  Nisan,  say  with  all  propriety,  and  without  fear  of  being 
misunderstood,  xal  adroi  (the  Jews)  odK  ii<nix6av  uU  to  ^rgafiToJgiov, 
7v«  /xi  /x«>9«aiv  oKK*  7va  (pdywtrt  to  wciffx* ;  and  we  fully  concur, 
on  this  point,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Wieseler,  though  by  him 
somewhat  difierently  argued. 

§  34.  Our  expression,  however,  appears  to  us  to  admit  of 
another  interpretation.  The  Hebrew  verb  fete,  it  is  true,  signifies 
properly  *  to  eat ;'  but  in  certain  corresponding  constructions,  it 
assumes  the  meaning  of  the  German  *  halten,'  and  the  English 
*  to  keep ;'  for  instance,  *  eine  Mahlzeit  halten '  (literally,  to  hold 
a  repast)  =  ^rh  h^H  (Gen.  xxxi.  54)  ==  oiprov  saQUtv  (jpatyBiv) 
(St.  John  vi.  23)  ;  or  '  ein  Fest  halten'  =  'to  keep  a  feast'  = 
W»n  r\H  Sd«  (2  Chron.  xxx.  22)  =  l<rG*giv  ((paygTv)  t^v  Io^t^v  ; 
for  instance,  tou  ^rrdtrxot,  or  simply  paysiv  to  ncwr%(t.  Why  not  ? 
True,  the  LXX.  render  the  ivitDH  HK  l!?3K^l  of  the  lastMjuoted 

P*^*g®>    xai   (Ti/vvgTEXsffav   t^v   Io/)t^v   ToJy   a^i;/xfl;v ;   but   they   aJsO 

♦h  K  *®  ^^  ^^"""^  (^®"-  ^^^^-  ^^)  •  **'  e<!>ayov  xai  £W»ov,  and 
mereby  only  prove  that  they  avoided  the,  to  Gentile  nations, 
T^A  i^^^y^^  or  difficult  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
ana  substituted  for  them  generally  intelligible  expressions.     The 

P^  r!in>  *Tna^  -tb^  cj>pt)n  npai  inv  ^xh^  nin^  noo  nnan  p 

more 
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more  important  inquiry  here,  however,  is,  whether,  as  iot  orh  ^3M» 
the  corresponding  Greek  form  for  'lyiton  riK  !?3K  also,  may  not  be 
positively  traced ;  and  we  venture  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  compare  the  passage  Matt.  xxvi.  17-19,1 
with  2  Chron.  xxx.  21-22,'  and  we  shall  find  that  the  expressions 

n^iiDn  in  riK  n\^  =  ttoibTv  to  mouryjt,  and  nyion  riK  few  (=  (paysrv 
TO  '7r(xay^aL\  are  there  used  in  a  sense  and  in  a  manner  so  perfectly 
analogous,  as  to  render  their  identity,  according  to  the  usage  of  botn 
languages,  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  This  probability  is  still 
confirmed,  on  our  considering  the  passage  of  St.  Matthew  by 
itself.  When  (ver.  17)  the  disciples  ask  the  Lord  where  he  would 
desire  them  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  him  <^xy{\y 
TO  TTacrx^j  and  the  evangelist  (ver.  19)  adds,  that  they  did  as  they 
were  commanded  and  prepared  to  'naL<s%a, ;  it  admits  of  no  doubt 
that,  in  either  passage,  the  mere  killing  and  preparing  of  the 
paschal  lamb  cannot  be,  and  that,  in  the  latter,  the  preparing  the 
paschal  repdst  is^  meant ;  but  that  evidently  the  words  of  the 
former  sentence  have  a  still  wider  meaning.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  St.  Matthew  would,  we  have  every  reason  to  assume  from 
his  writing  (ver.  19),  xai  r^roli/^cKJOLy  to  TtifTyjx.,  have  also  (ver.  17) 
said,  itoh  QsKsis  sroifjt.d(rcufjiev  aoi  to  Trdaxa,  avoiding  the — especially 
in  this  connection — superfluous  term  ^aysTy.  Besides,  we  may 
naturally  infer  that  on  the  morning  preceding  the  passover,  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  far  from  anticipating  the  approaching  death  of 
their  master,  asked  not  for  his  commands  merely  for  the  beginning 
of,  but  for  the  entire  passover-day.  For  these  reasons,  it  appears 
to  us,  therefore,  more  than  probable  that  the  expression  ^aytTv  to 
'aiay^oL  (ver.  17)  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  *  to  keep  the  pass- 
over.' 

The  preceding  argument,  however,  is  but  intended  to  serve  as 
a  support  to  the  positive  proof  which  follows,  and  which  in  itself  is 
of  a  character  to  exclude  every  reasonable  objection,  inasmuch  as 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  form  woisTv  to  itioxa,  =  *  to  keep  the 
passover,'  is  subject  to  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  We  find, 
namely,  instead  of  the  expression  voielv  to  ^iaya,,  St.  Matthew 

'  TJf  5^  Tcpiirri  rwv  d(6/xwy  vpocniKOov  oi  iiaBrjraX  rf  'IrjcoO,  \4yovT€s  can^,  Tiov 
0€A€is  ^oifida-Mftiy  troi  <f>ayciy  rh  'irdffxot  >  ^  8^  efirei',  Tirdytre  eJs  r^p  'ir6\iv  irphs  rhv 
Scijno,  K<d  kvar€  ahr^,  'O  fiiS^KoAos  \4yei,  *0  Kcupiis  ixov  iyy^s  iari'  Tp6s  a^  -koiw 
rh  rdax"^  V^^^  '''^^  fLoBrrrcov  fiov.  KaL  4voiri<rav  oi  fiaOriTal  &5  evyera^ev  cunois  6 
*lri<rovs,  Kol  rrrol/ACuray  rh  ir(£<rxa. 

in^prn^  nmn  nin^b  tv  i!?D3  D^anani  DM^n  Dvi  di*  nin^^  d^^^hdi  n!?ini 
D*o^n  nv3C^  nyion  n«  i^3n^i  nin>^  niD  ^dk^  Q^^^^K^on  DM^n  ^d  ^h  hi 

:  Dn^nn«  ^n!?K  nin>!?  onnpi  d^o^  ^nit  D^nitp 

xxvi. 
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xxyi.  18  (see  note  q),  in  the  parallel  passages^  St-  Marh  xiv.  14* 
and  St-  Luke  xxii.  ll^the  expression  ^aytTv  ro  'eixr^v,  used;  tlw 
identity  of  both  forms  being  thereby  positively  provsd. 

§  35.  We  have,  consequently,  ample  reason  for  interpreting 
the  ^ay^Xy  to  Trdax^  (St.  John  xviii.  28)  in  the  sense  just  stated. 
Accordingly  the  Jews  *  went  not  into  the  jndgment-hall  lest  they 
should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  keep  the  Passover ;'  and 
every  doubt,  whether  tlie  expression  be  thus  reconcilable  with  the 
harmony  of  the  Gospel  narrative  must  disappear.  Nor  could,  as 
the  antagonists  of  that  harmony  assert,  the  exclusive  object  of  the 
Jews  be  to  keep  themselves  imdefiled  for  the  paschal  repast  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th  Nisan:  the  law  imposed  on  them  yet  many 
other  duties  to  be  discharged  on  the  (same  Jewish)  day.  But,  in- 
dependently of  this,  would  not  the  mere  consideration  of  the  social 
enjoyments  which  that  day  presented,  have  made  them  anxiously 
avoid  any  transgression  of  the  law,  in  consequence  whereof  they 
would  have  had  to  renounce  those  enjoyments?  A  Christian 
father,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  would  hai'dly,  on  Christmas- 
day,  absent  himself  from  his  social-board,  without  the  most  urgent 
necessity. 

But  in  our  case,  such  considerations  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
could  not  well  exist,  except  on  the  morning  of  the  feast  itself, 
because  on  the  preceding  morning  there  was,  at  all  events,  the 
possibility  of  their  again  purifying  themselves  in  time  for  the 
x^assover  ;  the  entering  a  Gentile  house  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  upon  the  authority  of  Maimonides,  fully  supported  by 
Judith  (xii.  1-10),  being  one  of  those  defilements  which  lasted  only 
until  sunset,  and  were  washed  ofi^  by  a  simple  bath.  Still,  on 
Passover-eve,  it  certainly  could  not  but  be  an  obstacle  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  be  most  anxiously  avoided. 

§  36.  It  has  further  been  urged  against  the  synoptical  narrative 
that,  because  Simon  the  Cyrenean,  who,  according  to  St.  Mark 
(xv.  21)  and  St  Luke  (xxiii.  26)  was  compelled  to  bear,  part  of  the 
way,  the  cross  of  our  Lord,  was  just  then  returning  from  the  fields 
(or,  as  some  suppose,  from  labouring  in  the  fields),  it  is  evident 
the  crucifixion  must  have  taken  place  on  a  common  week-day. 
Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens ;  the  main  point  of  a  case  is 
overlooked,  and  a  secondary  incident  laid  hold  of.  Simon — was 
compelled  to  bear  the  cross  after  Jesus.  Wliat  right  had  the  Jews 
to  compel  him  ?     Why  was  he  compelled  ?     Because,  tired  him- 

•  Ka2  ry  xocirrj?  Tififptf  tSov  a&iitoVi  Sre  rh  vdarxa  tdvov^  K(yov<riu  a^^  ol  fAoBriral 
avTOu,  Xlov  6i\€is  dneKOSyrfs  eroifuiffwfieif  *iya  ifxiyps  rh  ledax^  .  • .  Kol  X^ci  ovrots, 
'Tirdyrr€  tis  rijy  ir6\iy  . .  .  .  ical .  .  .  efiroTc  Ty  olKoBe(nr6Tpf''Ori  6  ^iSda-KoKos  A^^ei, 
Tlov  iffTi  rb  KardXvfia,  Sirow  t^  vdffxa  fierh,  ruy  fiaSriTwy  fiov  ^  c£  7  »  . .  .  .  Kal  6(^X601/ 
ollM^lfrai  aOrov  ,  * .  Kal  rrroffiouroof  rh  ir(f<rx«. — Mark  iv.  12-16. 

self, 
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self,  he  had,  whether  for  pleasure's  or  duty's  sake,  taken  a  long 
walk  ?  or  because,  on  account  of  the  approaching  feast,  he  had 
worked  hard  in  the  fields  to  finish  his  task  previously  to  its  com- 
mencement ?  Most  assuredly  not ;  but  because  he  had  done  the 
one  or  the  other  on  a  feast-day^  thereby  rendering  himself  culpable 
of  a  transgression  of  the  law.  On  a  common  week-day  thousands 
of  Jews,  had  it  but  been  to  hasten  the  eagerly  desired  spectacle, 
would  have  readily  undertaken  what  on  a  feast-day  even  the 
poorest  of  them  refused  to  do.  Then  the  crowd,  accompanying 
the  Lord,  is  met  by  an  already  defiled  transgressor  of  the  law,  and 
upon  him  ih^j  force  the  further  unlawful  task.  For  the  rest  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  that  Simon  had  been  labouring  in  the 
fields :  he  might  only  have  exceeded  the  Sabbath-day's  journey 
(Acts  i.  12  ;  Gem.  Eruv.  iv.  42).  Under  all  circumstances  the 
incident  itself  speaks  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  harmonistic  view. 

§  37.  The  last  objection  against  this  view,  which  we  shall 
notice,  is,  that  the  Talmud  expressly  states,  firstly,-  that  no  judg- 
ment was  delivered  on  feast-days ;  and  secondly,  that  no  person 
assisting  at  the  passing  of  a  sentence  of  death*  by  the'Synedrium, 
was  allowed  to  take  any  food  whatever  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  throw  a  doubt  upon'  the 
testimony  of  the  Talmud  on  such  a  point ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death,  the 
Jewish  Synedrim  possessed  the  power  to  pass  a  sentence  of  death 
on  Jesus ;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  it  actually  did  pass  that 
sentence. 

Independently  of  other  circumstances,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  at  the  period  in  question,  the  provinces  of  Judfea  and  Samaria 
were  subject  to  the  immediate  government  of  the  Romans.  Jesus, 
being  bom  in  Bethlehem,  could,  therefore,  legally  be  judged  only 
by  the  Roman  procurator.  True,  when  the  Jews,  in  answer  to  one 
of  Pilate's  questions,  represented  our  Lord  to  be  a  Galilean, 
Pilate  sent  him  to  Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince ;  but  the  Jewish  prince^  repelling  the  lie,  sent  Jesus  back  to 
his  lawful  yiAgQ. 

According  to  the  Evangelists  also,  our  Lord  was  not  even  taken 
before  the  Jewish  Synedrim,  probably  because  of  the  very  reason 
that  no  sitting  took  place  on  Passover-day.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  first  drawn  to  the  private  dwelling  of  Annas,  and  thence  to  the 
private  dwelling  of  the  high- priest  Caiaphas.  Here  the  synedrists 
and  elders  certainly  assemble,  and  thus  constitute  a  kind  of 
tribunal,  which,  though  in  the  synoptical  accounts  actually  styled 
(Tvys^qiovj  was  yet,  in  reality,  nothing  else  than  a  private  tribunal 
of  synedrists  and  others,  which  neither  possessed  the  power  of  the 
publicly  and  legally  assembled  Synedrim,  nor  was  subject  to  its 

rules. 
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rules.  For  this  reason  too,  the  same  synedrists,  who^  according 
to  Professor  Wieseler  (p.  401  seq.),  and  the  prevailing  erroneous 
opinion,  had,  in  their  character  of  Christ's  lawful  judges,  already 
passed  their  sentence  of  death  upon  hiniy  and  merely  proceeded  to 
the  Roman  procurator,  to  submit  the  same  to  the  latter  for  his 
conjimwtionj  appear  before  Pilate,  suddenly  transformed  into 
simple  accusers^  holding  our  Lord,  certainly  according  to  their  law, 
deserving  of  death  ;  but  in  answer  to  Pilate's  charge — '  Tahe  him 
then,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law  ! '  (he  was,  consequently, 
not  as  yet  judged  according  to  that  law),  replying,  '  You  hnow  toe 
want  the  power  to  sentence  him  to  death ' — *  in  order,'  St,  John  adds, 
*  that  the  sarins  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  sig- 
nifying what  death  he  should  die ;'  for  the  Jewish  mode  of 
punishment  in  the  case  of  Christ  was  stoning^  the  Romans  alone 
crucified.  Had  Jesus,  therefore,  been  put  to  death  upon  a  Jewish 
sentence,  merely  confirmed  by  the  Roman  procurator,  he  ought  to 
hare  been  stoned ;  and,  actually,  the  Jewish  tradition,  though  in 
contradiction  with  other  parts  of  the  Talmud,  relates  that  our 
Lord,  after  vainly  endeavouring  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
and  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  public  herald,  to  find  a  defender, 
was  sentenced,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  fourteenth  Nisan, 
sentenced  by  the  Sandedrim,  stoned  and  thereupon  hanged  (Gem. 
Sanhed.  vi.  2).  Here  there  is  but  one  way  open  for  us ;  we  must 
choose  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Talmud — between  the  contem- 
porary narrative  of  St  John,  simple,  clear,  and  convincing,  and 
fully  supported  by  the  testimony  of  profane  history;  and  the 
Jewish  tradition,  collected  several  hundred  years  later,  in  con- 
tradiction with  itself,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  fiction  upon  its 
very  face. 

§  38.  The  two  latter  questions  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  come 
wiUiin  the  range  of  our  present  inquiry  (and  for  which  reason  we 
have  contented  ourselves  to  point  out  their  most  prominent 
features),  inasmuch  as  our  aim  was  to  prove,  not  the  historical 
credibility,  but  the  harmony  of  the  Gospel  narratives  regarding 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 
object  of  our  investigation,  and  in  order  to  confirm  its  result  In 
how  far  this  result  may  be  calculated  to  assist  in  finally  solving 
the  great  problem  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  this  article,  we 
must  leave  for  the  judgment  of  our  learned  readers  to  decide. 

G  H 
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Passing  by  the  minor  and  less  important  diversities  of  interpre- 
tation which  characterize  the  different  prophetical  systems  of  the 
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present  day — they  may  all  be  classed  under  three  distinct  heads. 
1,  That  which  advocates  the  past — 2,  the  continuous — 3,  the 
future  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  first 
class  of  commentators  suppose,  that  the  events  foretold  in  the  sixth 
and  following  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  received  their  fulfilment 
in  the  first  three  centuries  after  Christ,  ending  with  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  under  Constantine.  Among  these  may  be 
named  Grotius,  Hammond,  Bossuet,  Professor  Lee,  and  Eich- 
horn,  and  many  of  the  German  commentators.  By  some  of  this 
class  the  prophecy  is  confined  to  the  Jewish  war  and  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Wetstein,  Herder,  and  many  of  the 
German  school  of  theology,  belong  here.  Moses  Stuart,  in  his 
recent  elaborate  and  learned  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse, 
advocates  the  past  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Reve- 
lation, in  1st,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  2,  the  overthrow  of  the  Pagan 
empire  of  Rome.  But  he  thinks  the  overthrow  of  Gog  and  Magog 
(ch.  XX.)  still  future. 

The  second  class,  whom  we  may  call  the  Orthodox  Commenta- 
tors— as  comprising,  until  very  recently,  the  great  body  of  Pro- 
testant expositors  of  prophecy— consists  of  those  who  make  the 
seals,  trumpets,  and  vials,  as  well  indeed  as  the  intermediate 
visions  applicable  to  the  whole  period,  reaching  from  the  time  of 
Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  regard  the  millennium  as 
denoting  a  thousand  years  of  purity  and  blessedness  yet  to  come. 
Mede,  Brightman,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Vitringa,  Lowman,  Daubuz, 
Hales,  Bishop  Newton,  Archdeacon  Woodhouse,  Faber,  Cunning- 
hame,  Townsend,  Frere,  Bickersteth,  Elliott,  and  a  host  of  other 
distinguished  commentators  belong  to  this  class.  The  Reformers 
too  advocated,  as  a  body,  this  theory  of  interpretation. 

The  third  class  embraces  all  who  contend  that  all  the  Apo- 
calypse from  chapter  six  to  the  end  is  to  be  referred  to  a  period 
still  future.  These  writers  are  usually  styled  Futurists,  'rhis  is 
the  scheme  of  interpretation  advocated  by  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
Tractarians,  and  singular  enough  the  Plymouth  brethren.  Burgh, 
Dr.  Todd,  Maitland,  and  Benj.  Newton,  of  Plymouth,  are  the 
principal  English  writers  on  this  side  of  the  question.  It  is  also 
advocated  in  Tracts  for  the  Times^  No.  83. 

In  the  list  of  works  on  Apocalyptic  literature  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  are  included  expositions  of  all  of  the  diversified 
theories  of  prophetical  interpretation  just  adverted  to.  The 
elaborate  and  bulky  work  of  Dr.  Lee,  the  well-known  Hebrew 
lexicographer,  first  demands  our  notice.  Most  of  our  readers  are 
aware  that  the  theory  of  prophecy  advocated  by  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor difibrs  fundamentally  from  those  generally  prevalent  in  this 
country.     He  considers  that  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  well  as 
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those  of  the  Apocalypse,  received  their  accomplishment  during  the 
first  three  centuries  after  Christ.  Even  the  period  of  a  thousand 
years  of  millennial  purity  and  bliss  predicted  iu  chapter  xx.  of  the 
Ilevelations  is  not  excepted. 

When  we  took  up  Dr.  Lee's  work,  we  knew  something  of  the 
theory  advocated  by  the  Professor,  and  were  very  curious  to  know 
in  what  particular  events  in  the  early  Christian  age  he  placed  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions.  The  predictions  of 
that  sublime  book  are  so  extraordinary — so  various — so  precise, 
and,  in  several  instances,  so  awful,  that  we  confess  we  were  alto- 
gether at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  occurrences  in  the  ante-Nicene 
age  could  possibly  fulfil,  in  any  tolerable  manner,  the  required 
conditions.  Great  indeed  was  our  disappointment  on  perusing,  for 
this  purpose,  the  pages  of  Dr.  Lee's  volume.  Instead  of  finding 
^ — as  is  usual  in  the  works  of  commentators  who  regard  the  book 
as  already,  for  the  most  part,  accomplished — certain  specific 
events  pointed  out  as  the  fulfilment  of  each  seal,  trumpet,  and 
vial : — ^in  this  bulky  volume,  all  is  vague  and  indistinct.  He  states 
generally  that  the  visions  of  the  Seals,  Trumpets,  and  Vials,  refer  to 
the  judgments  inflicted  on  the  Jews  and  in  part  the  Gentiles,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  beyond  this  we  find  little  or  nothing 
stated.  He  has  formed  too  the  strange  opinion,  that  the  seven 
seals,  the  seven  trumpets,  and  the  seven  vials — widely  different  as 
ordinary  readers  would  regard  them — refer  to  the  same  subjects, 
the  same  periods,  and,  in  short,  denote  the  same  iudfimnents.  We 
thought  this  a  mo8t  unwarranted  plan  of  interpreUtion-narrowing 
as  it  does,  to  a  degree  altogether  unprecedented,  the  import  of  the 
Apocalyptic  visions — and  confounding  together  the  most  contrary 
symbols.  But  still  worse  remained  behind.  Even  seven  different 
events  are  too  many  it  would  seem  to  be  denoted  by  the  seals, 
trumpets,  and  vials.  Accordingly,  the  learned  Professor — when  he 
is  at  a  loss  for  another  event  to  which  to  point  as  the  accomplishment 
of  either  of  these  symbols — does  not  scruple  to  represent  a  succeed- 
ing seal,  trumpet,  or  vial,  as  simply  a  continuation  of  the  judgment 
foretold  in  the  preceding  one.  By  this  unpardonable  licence  we  have 
the  whole  of  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials,  with  all  their  widely 
diversified  and  marvellous  imagery — frittered  away  so  as  to  signify 
nothing  more  than — certain  periods  of  famine,  war,  and  pestilence  ! 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  perused  the  work  itself  will 
naturally  wonder  how  Dr.  Lee  could  extend  it  to  some  hundreds 
of  pages,  without  entering  somewhat  minutely  into  the  particulars 
of  its  accomplishment.  But  this  is  easily  explained.  It  is  the 
practice  of  the  learned  author,  when  he  enunciates  a  fresh  clause 
of  a  prophecy,  to  quote  almost  every  passage  in  the  Scripture  in 
which  any  of  the  principal  words  of  the  passage  in  question  happen 
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to  occur,  with,  frequently,  the  context  also.  Now,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  excessive  tediousness  of  this  plan,  the  effect  of  it  is  twofold. 
Fira,  it  enables  the  author  to  write  a  vast  deal  on  almost  any 
statement  of  the  Apostle,  without  saying  anything  to  the  purpose. 
And,  secondbf,  it  so  bewilders  the  reader's  mind— this  incessant 
citation  of  Scripture  passages— many  lengthy,  and  having  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  subject,  except  a  verbal  one— that  ail 
knowledge  of  the  original  topic  of  investigation  speedily  vanishes 

away.  ,.      r  r 

After  what  we  have  said  in  reference  to  the  pecuhar  theory  <rt 
Professor  Lee,  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  the  book  abounds  with 
unnatural  and  far-fetched  interpretations.  To  enumerate  these 
would  be  to  quote  a  large  portion  of  the  volume.  But  there  are 
some  so  palpably  absurd,  that  to  mention  them  is  sufficient  we 
conceive  to  satisfy  any  impartial  reader  of  the  incorrectness  of  the 
theory  of  Dr.  Lee.  The  strange  hypothesis  that  Domitian,  the 
Roman  emperor,  was  the  wilful  king  of  Daniel,  forces  him  to 
interpret  the  language,  *  and  a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew  not  shall 
he  honour,'  &c.  (Dan.  xi.  38),  as  denoting  that  he  would  cause  his 
own  images  to  be  placed  in  the  temples  for  worship,  as  though  it 


King 

finding  it  suit  his  theory  to  make  them,  as  every  other  commenta- 
tor does,  two  different  individuals,  he  very  complacently  cuts  the 
knot  and  represents  them  as  one  and  the  same.  Chice  more, 
Daniel  in  chapter  xii.  1,  says,,  *  At  that  time  shall  Michael  .... 
stand  up,'  &c.,  t.  e.  clearly  at,  or  about,  the  same  period  of  time, 
as  the  events  related  in  the  foregoing  verse,  viz.  the  destruction  of 
anti-Christ.  This  did  not,  however,  suit  the  Professor's  theory, 
and  he  therefore  understands  bv  the  words  '  at  that  time^  a  period 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  berore  1 

But  the  most  monstrous  and  glaring  absurdities  of  this  learned 
commentator  are  those  which  relate  to  the  great  prophetic  periods* 
These,  which  may  be  termed  the  landmarks  of  prophecy,  are  dis- 
posed of  in  the  most  summary  manner,  just  as  the  author  thinks 
^^* .  ,  ?^  example,  in  discussing  Daniel's  vision  of  the  He-Goat,  in 
which  in  answer  to  tiie  inquiry—'  How  long  shall  be  the  vision 
^ncernmg  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  transgression  of  desolation,' 
ifcc,  It  IS  replied,  '  Unto  two  thousand  three  hundred  days,  then 
snail  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed.'  Dr.  Lee  simply  says,  '  These 
two  tnousand  three  hundred  days  denote  an  indefinite  period  of 
SouS  length.'  Still  worse  is  the  autiior's  notion  about  the 
Rev  XX  P?^®  ?r^  ^^^^^^'^^^.l  purity  and  blessedness  mentioned  in 
1-4.     This  period  also  denotes,  according  to  Dr.  Lee, 
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'  an  indefinite  period  which  cannot  exceed  the  end  of  Daniel's  last 
week ' — by  which  he  means  the  period  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  I  Surely  one  who  can  understand  the  language  '  a 
thousand  years/  as  denoting  the  insignificant  period  reaching  from 
the  time  of  Christ  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — about  half  a 
century — ^is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  office  he  has  taken  upon  him- 
self— ^to  expound  the  prophecies  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Mr.  Ramsay  of  Crieff,  in  his  *  Lectures  on  the  Revelation,' 
adopts  the  theory  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Apocalyptic 
visions  in  the  rise  and  prevalence  of  the  Papal  apostacy — but,  like 
Mr.  Jones  and  some  others,  is  unwilling  to  restrict  the  import  of 
*  The  Beast '  to  Rome.  As  this  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Ramsay's  book,  and  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
peculiar  interpretations  which  it  contains,  we  give  the  following 
extract  as  illustrating  the  author's  theory : — 

*  But  there  is  one  mistake  common  to  almost  all  preceding  commen- 
tators, a  mistake  under  which  some  intelligent  expositors  labour  in  the 
present  day,  viz.  restricting  the  anti-Christian  system  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  the  Papal  kingdom.  True  indeed,  it  was  in  that  kingdom, 
that  anti-Christ  arose,  and  that  he  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  power ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  still  there  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  carcass  of 
the  bea^t  is  still  to  be  found.  But  there  is  abundance  of  convincing 
evidence  that  his  monstrous  size  has  outgrown  the  boundaries  of  the 
Romish  Church.  These  writhings  and  quiverings,  sent  to  his  very 
extremities  by  the  burning  contents  of  the  vials  of  God's  wrath,  which 
are  being  poured  out  upon  his  carcass,  are  discovering  where  his  limbs 
are,  and  are  plainly  showing  that  they  have  been  stretched  out  into 
churches  and  societies  where  our  forefathers  little  expected.  Even  in 
the  occasional  ostentation  and  external  display  of  dissenting  churches^ 
there  may  be  heard  the  echo  of  that  voice  which  proceeds  from  the 
"  mouth  speaking  great  things ;"  and  in  the  attempts  sometimes  made 
to  dictate  and  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  there  may  be  seen  the  side 
glances  of  that  "  look  that  is  more  stout  than  his  fellows."  Restricting 
the  anti-Christian  system  to  the  Papal  kingdom  is  a  mistake  which  has 
embarrassed  the  minds  of  the  most  intelligent  commentators.' — Pref. 
p.  vii. 

Such  is  the  theory  advocated  in  this — the  most  recent  of  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse  which  have  come  under  our 
notice — if  we  except  those  which  are  in  course  of  publication. 
Accordingly,  when  he  comes  to  chapter  xiii.,  which  details  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  two  beasts  our  author  puts  forth  the 
strange  notion,  that  the  first  beast  is  *  The  Romish  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment ' — the  second  '  The  Protestant  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishments of  Europe  I ' 

Whilst  fully  admitting  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ramsay's  statements 
respecting  the  existence  of  many  of  the  attributes  of  anti-Christ  in 

other 
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other  communities  than  that  of  Rome,  we  think  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Apocalyptic  symbol,  Babylon  the  greatj  or,  as 
she  is  elsewhere  styled,  the  false  prophet ;  and  in  chapter  xiii.  the 
beast  with  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  denotes  some  one  individual 
organized  society,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Apocalypse  itself  supplies  us  with  so  many  convincing 
proofs  of  the  absurdity  of  the  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Ramsay, 
that  we  apprehend  but  few  who  read  the  work  will  give  it  their 
adherence.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  sacredness  of  the  subject, 
it  would  be  quite  amusing  to  see  the  odd  shifts  to  which  the 
author  is  put  in  order  to  explain,  in  any  tolerable  manner,  the 
language  of  prophecy.  The  palpable  inconsistency  of  the  theory 
is  strikingly  discernible  in  the  interpretation  of  chap.  xiii.  12 — 
*'  And  (the  second  beast)  causeth  the  earth  and  them  which  dwell 
therein  to  worship  the  first  beast.'  Now  this  prediction  is  plain 
enough  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion — that  the  first 
beast  is  the  secular  Roman  empire,  and  the  second  the  Popish 
hierarchy — for  who  does  not  know  how  close  and  constant  is  the 
alliance  between  civil  and  spiritual  despotism?  All  history  in- 
deed teaches  that  the  Church,  from  almost  the  first  ages,  has 
uniformly  encouraged  and  defended  the  Crown  in  its  usurpations 
and  oppressions ! 

But  where  shall  we  search  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  pro- 
phecy— according  to  Mr.  Ramsay's  theory  ?  To  what  period  in 
the  past  history  of  Europe  shall  we  look  for  the  fact  that  Protes- 
tantism has  exerted  its  influence  in  order  to  persuade  mankind  to 
regard  with  veneration  its  rival,  Romanism  ?  On  the  contrary, 
has  not  the  one  ever  proved  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  other  ?  Here 
then  we  find  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ramsay  wholly  at  variance  with 
actual  fact. 

Another  monstrous  absurdity  into  which  the  peculiar  theory  of 
Mr.  Ramsay  has  led  him,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  vision 
related  in  chap.  xvii.  of  the  Apocalypse,  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber, that  in  this  graphic  picture  the  apostate  Church  is,  with  won- 
drous skill,  represented  as  seated  upon  the  beast — the  symbol  of 
the  temporal  power ;  and  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist 
on  this  subject,  all  must  allow  that  on  this  hypothesis  the  vision 
admits  of  an  easy  and  natural  interpretation — the  State,  through- 
out the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  for  many  centuries  upheld  the 
Papacy ;  and  thus  enabled  that  monstrous  power  eventually  to 
'  exalt  himself  and  magnify  himself  above  every  god.' 

In  no  part  of  his  Commentary  does  Mr.  Ramsay  betray  a  more 
lamentable  confusion  of  ideas  than  in  attempting  to  explain  this 
vision  in  accordance  with  his  own  theory. 

*  A  difficulty,'  he  observes,  *  seems  to  occur  here  regarding  this 

beast 
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beast  and  the  womaii  sitting  on  it.  If  the  ten-homed  beast  of  the  sea 
is  the  figure  of  the  establishment  of  Popery^  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  it 
represented  here  as  the  beast  that  carries  the  woman,  who  is  the  symbol 
of  State  Churches?  In  order  to  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  following  things.  In  chap.  xiii.  we  have  a  view  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  system  of  the  civil  establishment  of  the  churchy  or 
of  that  monstrous  and  tyrannical  power  that  was  produced  by  the 
Church  and  State  connection.  In  the  one  beast  we  had  the  symbol  of 
the  civil  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  form  of  Popery ;  in  the 
other  we  had  the  same  thing  in  the  form  of  Protestantism ;  but  here 
we  have  also  the  woman,  the  Church  herself  as  established,  sitting,  upon 
this  monstrous  power.  Formerly  we  had  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
Church,  or  that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  blended  together,  which 
forms  the  beast ;  but  here  we  have,  along  with  this,  the  Church  herself, 
corrupted 7  bloated,  and  drunken,  by  having  her  seat  there.' — p.  389. 

A  more  confused  jumble  of  ideas  we  never  read.  The  beast 
upon  which  the  woman  sits  is  '  tlie  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power/ 
and  the  woman  herself  is  '  the  Church  herself,'  i.  e.,  the  eccle- 
siastical power :  in  other  words,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power 
uphold  jointly  a  perfectly  distinct  power  (for  such  the  whore 
manifestly  is)  which  after  all  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  two 
identical  powers  by  which  she  is  upheld  {  Such  are  the  absurdities 
to  which  any  false  theory  of  interpretation  will  betray  a  commen- 
tator as  he  proceeds  in  his  interpretation  of  this  remarkable  book ! 

Mr.  Ramsay  appears  to  have  become  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  evils  arising  from  the  connection  of  Church  and  State,  that  he 
can  think  of  nothing  else.  On  all  occasions  he  sees  this  form  of 
evil  predicted  in  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  even  the  '  war  in 
heaven,'  in  which  Michael  and  his  angels  contended  with  the 
Devil  and  his  angels,  is  by  this  commentator  tortured  into  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  great  controversy  agitated  in  the  present  day  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Anti-State  Church  Society.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  immediate  context  supplies  us  with  the  best  answer 
to^this  crude  hypothesis.  The  *  war  in  heaven '  takes  place  before 
the  *  woman'  flies  into  the  wilderness :  vers.  13,  14.  But,  as  Mr. 
Ramsay  himself  admits,  this  flight  took  place  many  centuries  ago. 
It  is  plain  then,  the  present  controversy  about  Church  and  State 
cannot  be  denoted  by  the  war  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  pre^ 
vious  to  this  flight. 

We  might  point  out  many  similar  absurdities,  but  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  It  is  abundantly 
evident,  from  the  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  book,  that  its  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity — the  excessive  prominence  given  to  Anti- 
State-Church  principles— is  the  source  of  the  monstrous  absurdities 
said  ridiculous  incongruities  which  disfigure  this,  in  other  respects, 
sensible  and  well-written  book.     The  most  conclusive  proof,  per- 
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haps,  that  can  be  adduced  in  opposition  to  the  peculiar  notion 
of  Mr.  Ramsay,  viz.,  that  the  Anti-Christian  power  termed  the 
beast,  the  false  prophet,  the  whore,  etc.,  does  not  signify  exclusively 
the  Romish  Church,  is  a  passage  in  chap.  xyii. :  *  And  upon  her 
forehead  was  a  name  written,  •*  Mystery,  Babylon  the  great,  the 
mother  of  hariais  and  abominations  of  the  earth ;"  *  (ver.  5).  The 
fact  that  the  *  w/tore '  is  here  styled  the  mother  of  harlots,  shows 
that  she  has  daughters^  who  resemble  herself;  and  where  can  we 
look  for  these  but  to  the  corrupt  hierarchies  of  Europe  ?  We 
cannot  therefore  consent  that  the  mother  of  harlots  should  be  con- 
founded with  the  younger  and  less  corrupt  daughters  which  have 
sprung  from  her,  since  the  Spirit  obviously  distinguishes  th£se  from 
•  Babylon  the  Great '  herself. 

The  work  entitled  *  The  Apocalypse  interpreted  in  the  Light  of 
the  Day  of  the  Lord,'  is  the  first  volume  of  a  Commentary  at  pre- 
sent publishing  in  monUiJy  numbers,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Kelly,  A.M., 
minister  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Chapel :  London.  The  theory 
on  which  Mr.  Kelly's  novel  exposition  of  this  mysterious  book 
proceeds  is,  that  the  phrase  *  The  Lord's  Day'  i.  e.,  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  ought  to  be  translated  *  the  day  of  the  Lord ;'  i.  e., 
the  day  in  which  the  Lord  will  hereafter  manifest  himself  in  judg- 
ment. Hence  Mr.  Kelly  infers  that  the  passage  where  it  occurs. 
Rev.  i.  9,  *  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,'  ought  to  be 
translated  thus,  « I  was  (present)  in  spirit  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,' 
or  *  carried  forward  in  vision  to  that  great  period  when  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven.'  It  naturally  follows  that  the 
whole  of  the  Apocalypse  is  as  yet  unfulfilled,  and  that  its  accom- 
plishment is  reserved  for  that  period  m  which  sl  personal  AnMchri&t 
shall  stand  up,  when  the  whole  book  wiU  receive  its  fulfilment  in 
a  period  of  three  and  a  half  literal  years. 

'Now  we  presume  every  Greek  scholar  will  at  once  admit  that 
wL^17  foundation  of  this  extravagant  theory  is  an  egregious 

the  day 
V.    (See 

in  the  s^e  sense  as  our  translator  understoSd^S  L^Fs 
Day — the  first  day  of  the  wppIt      T«k^  t    J ^nT  ,  ^^  J^oras 

precisely   equivalent  4reSn    wiA  th^  °  ^^"^^^  "^^  "^  * 
Dominica^^  the  Lord's  D^^'  ^^^  ^™^  meaning— i?i« 
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Another  equally  gross  blunder  occurs  in  his  remarks  upon  chap.  i. 
9 — *  I  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God 
and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

*  The  popular  view  derived  from  this/  says  Mr.  Kelly,  *is  that  John 
was  banished  to  Patmos  on  accomit  of  his  preaching  "the  word  of 
God,"  etc.  But,  on  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  second  verse,  an 
entirely  different  proposition  is  represented  to  us.  For  there  the  word 
of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ  consist  of  the  things  which 
John  saw ;  and  how  could  he  be  banished  to  Patmos  because  of  the 
things  which  he  saw  in  Patmos  ?  The  simple  truth  is  that  he  was  in 
Patmos  in  order  to  receive  "  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ," — even  this  very  Bevslation.' — p.  30. 

Doubtless  all  this  sounds  very  fine  to  mere  English  readers  ; 
but  this  gentleman  at  least  ought  to  know  that  the  Greek  cannot 
possibly  bear  the  meaning  here  put  upon  it.  The  preposition  Si« 
never  has  the  prospective  sense  which  it  is  made  to  take  in  Mr. 
Kelly's  translation.     It  never  bears  the  signification  ^  in  order  to^ 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  two  or  three  instances  in  which 
our  translators  have  so  rendered  it,  but — as  a  moment's  examina^ 
lion  will  satisfy  any  Greek  scholar — incorrectly.  For  instance, 
*  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man /or  the  Sabbath,' 
where  the  word  occurs  twice  {iiot  xfyt  avS^wgrov,  dia  to  Sa/S/SaTou)* 
But  here  the  exact  force  of  the  word  has  not  been  given  by  our 
translators.  It  evidently  means  *  in  consequence  of;' — '  the  sab- 
bath was  made  in  consequence  of  man,  not  man  in  consequence  of 
the  sabbath.'  We  refer  to  Winer's  and  Kuhner's  Greek  gram- 
mars in  proof  of  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  meaning  of  4;he  pre- 
Sfiition.  Moses  Stuart  also  says — '  There  is  not  a  passage  in  the 
ew  Testament  which  will  fairly  maintain  the  other  sense  of  Sia ;' 
i.  e.,  the  prospective  sense*  (Moses  Stuart's  Greek  Grammar  of 
New  Testament.)  We  repeat  then,  that  the  Apostle  could  not 
mean  that  he  was  in  the  isle  of  Pktmos  in  order  to  receive  a  reve- 
lation from  the  Lord;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  language 
means  precisely  what  it  does  in  chap.  vi.  9 :  *  Slain /br  the  word  of 
God  BsaAfor  the  testimony  which  they  held ;'  i.  e.,  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  ;  and  chap*  xx.  4,  '  Beheaded  ybr  the  witness  of  Jesus  and 
f&r  the  word  of  God! 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  peculiar  theory,  Mr.  Kelly,. 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  believes  that  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia,  ta  which  John  was  commanded  to  send  seven  several  epistles, 
have  not  yet  come  into  existence,  but  will  be  found  on  the  earth  at 
the  future  period  styled  '  the  day  of  the  Lord '!  How  the  Apostle, 
after  having  been  dead  about  two  thousand  years,  will  then  send 
these  epistles  to  the  churches,  he  does  not  condescend  to  inform 
us»    Strange  to  say,  qur  author  again  rests  his  peculiar  hypothesis 
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about  these  seven  churches  on  a  blunder.  In  the  expres8i<»i — '  To 
the  seven  churches  which  are  in  A^a,'  the  substantive  verb  is 
wanting  in  the  original ;  and  Mr.  Kelly  absurdly  argues  from 
this,  that  these  churches  were  not  in  existence  when  the  Apostle 
wrote.  The  ignorance  of  the  Greek  idiom  which  he  here  displays, 
a  schoolboy  might  well  be  ashamed  of. 

So  extravagant  a  theory  as  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Kelly  can 
scarcely  require  further  notice.  It  is  indeed  a  painful  thing  to 
see  a  really  devout  and  earnest  man,  like  him,  wasting  his  energies 
in  attempting  to  prove  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  notions  -with 
which  the  work  abounds.  Among  other  wild  fancies  we  are 
gravely  told,  that  Babylon  is  to  be  rebuilt,  in  order  that  chap,  xviii. 
of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  literally  fulfilled.  That  Satan  too  will 
hereafter  be  actually  cast  out  of  heaven,  according  to  chap.  xii.  9. 
For  although  Peter  says  that  ^  God  spared  not  the  lEingels  that 
sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains 
of  darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment '  (2  Pet.  ii.  4) — ^that 
statement '  refers  to  another  band  of  wicked  spirits  that  were  cast 
out,'  since  *  Satan  \&  still  in  heaven ' ! 

The  next  work  on  our  list  introduces  to  us  a  subject  which  in 
the  present  day  commands  a  very  large  and  increasing  share  of 
attention — Clirisfs  Second  Coming:  Will  it  be  PrcmiUennial f 
By  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  M. A.  This  book  is,  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, the  best  book  which  has  yet  been  written  on  the  post-millen- 
narian  side  of  the  question.  It  is  clear,  well  arranged,  able  and 
comprehensive.  This  second  edition  too  is  much  enlarged  and 
greatly  .improved.  Indeed  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  we 
think,  by  those  who  agree  in  the  opinion  advocated  by  tlie  author : 
That  Christ  will  not  personally  return  to  this  earth — until  after 
the  thousand  years  of  Millennial  blessedness  are  expired. 
.  We  took  up  Mr.  Brown's  work  with  the  sincere  desire  to  get  at 
the  truth  on  this  deeply  interesting  and  important  subject.  Living 
as  the  church  confessedly  now  does — at  least  not  far  from  the  ^tirne 
of  the  end,'  it  is  indeed  a  stirring  inquiry  to  the  believer : — wiD 
the  Lord — in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  come  again  and  raise  my 
sleeping  body  from  the  grave  —  or  must  a  period  of  ten  or  eleven 
hundred  years  intervene?  We  were  indeed  very  solicitous  to 
bear  what  a  work  of  which  we  had  heard  such  high  opinions  ex- 
pressed, could  urge  against  the  pre-millennial  argument.  The 
result  has  been  to  confirm  us  in  the  opinion  which  we  had  pre- 
viously been  led  to  adopt,  in  opposition  to  all  our  pre-conceived 
notions — that  the  Lord  will  come  again  before  the  Millennium  and 
reign  in  person  on  the  earth  with  his  risen  saints  over  the  nations 
-^though  entirely  separated  from  them — during  a  period  of  one 
thousand  years* 
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We  will  now  attempt  to  give  the  reader  some  account  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Brown — and  point  out  how  entirely  in  our  opinion 
he  has  failed  in  the  attempt  to  disprove  the  evidence  usually 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first  of  which  treats 
of  the  advent  of  Christ ;  the  second,  the  Millennium.  In  the 
former,  occur  two  or  three  chapters  of  introductory  matter,  in 
the  course  of  which  much  excellent  matter  is  brought  before  the 
reader — on  the  subject  of  the  duty,  privilege,  and  importance 
of  looking,  waiting  and  watching  for  Christ's  advent. — Having 
brought  his  preliminary  inquiry  to  a  close, — the  author  in  chap- 
iv.  commences  the  strictly  argumentative  part  of  the  subject.  The 
particular  points  to  be  proved  are  separately  stated  in  the  form  of 
distinct  propositions — and  by  attempting  successively  to  establish 
their  truth,  the  author  labours  to  develope  a  strong  cumulative 
argument  against  the  doctrine  that  Christ  will  come  again  to  this 
earth  before  the  commencement  of  the  Millennial  period. 

The  first  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Brown  is  as  follows : — 
*  The  Church  will  he  absolutely  complete  at  Chris fs  coming.* 
There  can  certainly  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scriptures  do  speak  as 
if  such  would  be  the  case,  in  many  places ;  but  we  think,  without 
doing  violence  to  such  passages,  tney  may  be  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  that  part  of  tne  Church  which  will  be  pre-millenniaL 
Even  supposing  that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  during  the 
thousand  years,  will  be  righteous — the  mighty  changes  which  will 
precede  that  era,  and  the  vastly  different  character  of  the  coming 
dispensation  fully  justify,  in  our  opinion,  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles,  in  speaking  of  believers  down  to  the  second  advent,  as 
*the  Church,'  although  far  greater  multitudes  will  believe  in 
Christ  subsequently. 

Mr.  Brown's  second  proposition  that  *  Christ* s  second  coming  trill 
exhaust  the  object  of  the  Scriptures,^  is  we  think  quite  a  gratuit- 
ous assumption.  The  Pentateuch  holds  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  Church  in  the  present  day,  that  the  Scriptures,  as  a  whole, 
will  to  Millennial  saints.  ITiere  is,  confessedly,  a  vast  deal  in  the 
books  of  Moses  which  was  of  temporary  and  local  obligation,  yet 
how  much  that  is  instructive  and  edifying  do  we  find  in  those 
divine  records  of  the  past.  In  the  same  way  it  is  manifest  to  us, 
that  the  whole  Scriptures  will  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Millen- 
nial world  prove  the  source  of  most  valuable  instruction ;  and  be 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  leading  onward  in  the  divine  life, 
those  who  may  be  nevertheless  incapable  of  actually  experiencing 
much  of  which  the  Word  of  God  makes  mention.  Whilst  we 
fully  grant,  then,  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  entire  inapplicability  of  the 
texts  which  he  has  quoted  to  the  time  of  the  Millennium,  we  think 

that 
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that  the  vast  amount  of  revealed  truth  still  left  is  sufficient  wholly 
to  nullify  the  proposition,  that  *  tlie  second  advent  will  exhaust  the 
object  of  the  Scriptures.' 

As  to  the  third  proposition  advanced  in  the  present  work, — 
*  That  the  sealing  ordinances  of  the  New  Testament  will  dis- 
appear at  Chrisfs  second  coming^  we  are  strongly  disposed  to 
admit  its  truth ;  but  altogether  deny  the  inference  sought  to  be 
deduced  from  it.  We  really  do  not  think  the  abolition  ijl  mere 
outward  ordinances  at  a  time  of  such  great  spiritual  advantages 
as  the  Millennium,  a  question  of  mucn  importance.  Indeed  we 
regard  it  as  no  improbable  opinion  that  other  means  of  grace  will 
be  granted  to  the  Millennial  saints.  In  such  case,  who  can  tell 
whether  these  may  not  take  the  place  of  some  which  at  present 
exist  in  the  Church.  The  22nd  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  may 
be  referred  to,  in  confirmation  of  such  a  sentiment : — ^  He  showed 
me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out 
of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the 
street  of  it  and  on  either  side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life, 
which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her  fruit  every 
month :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations '  (1,  2).  Here  are,  evidently,  certain  new  means  of  ^ace 
symbolically  set  forth  ;  though  of  what  kind,  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  say.  It  has  been  supposed  by  the  generality  of  commen- 
tators that  this,  and  the  previous  chapter,  form  a  description — not 
of  Millennial — ^but  of  heavenly  and  eternal  blessedness.  Were 
this  true  we  should  not  read  of  '  nations '  nor  of  ^  kings  of  the 
earth '  (xxi.  24).     Still  less  could  these  nations  require  heeding. 

The  next  proof  urged  by  the  author  is, — *  That  the  intercession 
of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  for  saving  purposes  will  cease 
at  the  second  advent.^  Mr.  Brown  seems  here  to  confound  two 
very  different  things.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  entering  heaven, 
in  order  to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit — and  the  necessity  of  his 
continuing  there  in  order  to  the  same  result.  It  is  fully  sranted 
that  it  was  absolutely  essential,  that  our  Lord  should  enter  heaven, 
in  order  that  the  Spirit  might  be  poured  out  upon  men.  But 
surely  it  does  not  hence  follow — that  if  he  leaves  it — the  work  of 
the  Spirit  must  cease.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  Redeemer 
from  interceding  on  earth  as  well  as  heaven — the  mere  locality  in 
which  this  blessed  work  is  performed  is  a  non-essential.  If  this 
be  true,  and  Mr.  Brown  allows  this  to  be  to  his  opponents,  although 
himself  of  a  different  opinion — then  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
in  either  of  the  two  passages  which  he  has  adduced  in  favour  of 
his  proposition — that  '  the  intercession  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  for  saving  purposes,  will  cease  at  the  second  advent* 
The  passages  are  Heb.  ix*  12,  24-28 ;  and  vii.  2.5. 

The 
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The  fifth  proposition  of  Mr.  Brown  is  as  follows : — *  Clirisfs 
proper  kingdom  is  already  in  being  ;  commencing  formally  on  his 
ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God^  and  continuing  unchanged^  both 
in  charax:ter  and  form  till  th£  final  judgment!* 

After  attentively  weighing  what  is  urged  under  this  head,  we 
still  feel  that  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  on  the  pre-millennarian 
side.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  sense  in  which  Christ  at  present 
reigns.  *  Him  hath  God  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour, 
to  give  repentance  unto  Israel  and  the  remission  of  sins.*  *  AU 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth,'  and  many  other 
passages  to  the  same  purport  may  be  quoted.  But  it  is  no  less 
true  that  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  words — Christ  has 
not  yet  received  the  kingdom. —-Satan  is  now  termed  *  the  god  of 
this  world  :'  and  the  period  in  which  our  Lord  will  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  the  earth  is  plainly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  still 
future.  In  the  xith  chapter  of  iJie  Revelation — at  the  sounding  of 
the  seventh  trumpet,  great  voices  are  heard  in  heaven,  saying,  *  The 
sovereignty  of  the  world  hath  become  our  Lord's,  and  his 
Christ's ;  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever,'*  clearly  implying 
that  before  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  was  not  His.  Still  more 
decisive  is  a  passage  in  Daniel, — '  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,' 
says  that  prophet,  '  and  behold  one  like  the  son  of  man  came  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they 
brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  domi- 
nion and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages should  serve  him,'  &c.  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14.)  The  period 
when  the  kingdom  is  here  said  to  be  given  to  Christ  is  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  the  beast  (11,  12),  a  period  evi- 
dently future.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  how  the  Lord 
Jesus  can  be  said  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  words  to  be 
at  present  reigning  as  a  king  upon  his  throne,  if  at  a  period  con- 
fessedly future  this  identical  khigdom  is  to  be  given  to  him. 

The  sixth  proposition  is,  that  *  When  Christ  comeSy  the  whole 
Church  of  God  will  be  made  alive  at  once, — the  dead  by  resurrec^ 
tion,  the  living  by  transformation.^  The  chief  force  ox  this  argu- 
ment arises  from  the  total  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  what  will 
become  of  the  riehteous  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  at  the  end  of 
time,  when  *  Christ  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all.'  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  because  God 
has  not  seen  fit  to  reveal  to  us  in  what  manner  Millennial  saints 
will  exchange  time  for  eternity,  they  are  therefore  included  in  the 
saints  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Brown  : — '  Christ 
the  first  fruits  ;  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming.' 

•  So  the  best  MSS.  read.    The  English  is  that  of  Tregelles. 
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The  seventh  proposition—*  All  the  wicked  will  rise  from  tlie 
deail  at  the  coming  of  CAmf,'— brings  up  the  important  question 
of  the  first  resurrection.     Mr.  Brown  here  notices  the  celebrated 
passage  in  the  Philippians,   '  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto 
the  resurrection  of  tne  dead,'  and  in  reply  to  the  question  natu- 
rally suggested  by  this  text,  'Why  should  the  Apostle  be  so 
anxious  to  attain  unto  a  general  resurrection,  alike  certain  to  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked?'  eays—*  the  simple  answer  is.  It  was 
not  the  general  resurrection  he  was  striving  to  attain  unto — It 
was  a  resurrection  peculiar  to  believers — a  resurrection  exclu- 
sively theii-s— exclusive  however,  not  in  the  time  of  it,  but  m  its 
nature,  iU  accompaniments,  and  its  issue,'  p.  195.     The  language 
of  the  Apostle,  however,  cannot  possibly  bear  this  meaning.     He 
never  would  have  used  the  general  expression  the  resurrection — ^a 
word  which  is  equally  applicable  to  that  of  the  wicked.     The  ab- 
surdity of  Mr.  Brown's  reasoning  will  perhaps  best  appear  from 
putting  a  parallel  case, — Suppose,  that,  by  command  of  the  so- 
vereign, all  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  were  compelled  to  leave 
it  in  vessels,  to  be  provided  by  the  governor  at  some  distant  but 
fixed  period  ; — and  that  all  whose  characters  were  irreproachable 
were  to  be  conveyed  to  Great  Britain,  and  tbere  comfortably  pro- 
vided for : — whilst  the  bad  members  of  society  should  at  the  same 
time  be  transported  to  some  penal  settlement  for  life — Would  it 
not  be  ridiculous  for  one  of  the  inhabitants  when  expressing  his 
ardent  liope  that  he  might  attain  to  the  destiny  of  the  former 
dass — to  say,  '  If  I  can  by  any  means  secure  the  departure  from 
this  island.'     The  departure  from  the  island,  by  the  supposition, 
is  a  general  thing — common  to  bad  and  good.     He  would  only 
expose  himself  to  ridicule  by  the  use  of  such  language.    Precisely 
similar  is  the  Apostles'  language  ;  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
is  an  event  which  will  occur  to  all  mankind  who  die  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  irrespective  of  character.     It  is  therefore  quite 
impossible  to  suppose  that  by  the  expression,  '  If  by  any  means  I 
might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  Paul  meant — not 
a  resurrection  which  should  precede  the  general  resurrection,  by 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ;  but  simply  a  peculiar  kind  of  resur- 
rection at  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  wicked. 

We  have  here  argued  on  the  supposition  that  owx  English 

^K^^^^i?  ^^^^  *^®  ^^^®  ^^^^®  ^^  ^^  original ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Greek — as  the  latest  critical  editions  give  it — is  somewhat 

peculiar.   EI'  ^rajs   xaTavToiffw    tU   ry\v   sia^vaiaTaaiy   rviv   bk   vexpcuy — 

}A   ^^^  ^®  ^^^®  literally  rendered :—' If,  by  any  means,  I 
could  obtain  that  resurrection   which  will  be  from  amongst  tlie 

^d,  referring  to  what  is  elsewhere  called  '  ihe  first  resurrection,' 
^ttev.  XX.  5). 
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The  consideration  of  the  above  passage  from  the  Pbilippians 
leads  us  to  notice  Mr.  Browns  strictures  on  the  statements  of 
pre-millennial  writers,  respecting  the  force  of  the  preposition  in 
the  phrase  aviaroLo-is  en  raiv  v8x§a)v.  Ue  says  we  find  this  phrase 
^  resurrection  of  the  dead '  (aiy»(Tra(Tis  tojv  vsxf  a/v)  not  only  applied 
expressly  to  the  resurrection  of  both  classes;  but  specifically  to 
that  resurrection  which  is  peculiar  to  heliever^,^  This  is  certainly 
true ;  but  the  argument  of  pre-millcnnialists  still  remains  in  all  its 
force.  The  resurrection  of  the  saints  is,  in  common  with  the 
wicked,  an  a^^ityracis  rm  venp^v — a  resurrection  of  dead  oneSy  and 
therefore  the  phrase  is  used  in  reference  to  both  classes.  But  it 
is  only  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  that  will  be  a  resurrection 
FROM  OUT  OF  the  dead  ones — and  therefore  the  expression  dviarA-' 
ais  Ix  Twy  vexpajVy  is  never  used  in  reference  to  the  wicked,  •  What 
does  Mr.  Bro>in  mean  then,  when  he  says — That  the  alleged  dis* 
tinction  '  will  not  bear  an  hour's  critical  examination  of  the  Greek 
Testament  ?' 

Mr.  Brown  then  notices  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  appears 
to  us  the  only  one  which  has  any  weight  on  the  post-millennial  side 
of  the  question. — It  is  Dan.  xii.  2,  '  And  many  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake ;  £ome  to  everlasting  life^ 
and  some  to  sliame  and  everlasting  contempt*^  In  reference  to  this 
passage  we  remark,  1,  That  unless  some  licence  be  allowed  in 
interpreting  this  passage,  it  is  as  fatal  to  the  theory  of  the  post- 
millennarians  as  to  that  of  the  pre-millennarians.  The  period  to 
which  it  refers  is  unquestionably  before  the  millennium,  for  it  is  at 
the  time  that  Michael  stands  up  for  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they 
are  '  delivered  every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book.' 
y.  1.  But  no  post-millennarian  believes  that  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked — though,  in  his  opinion,  they  rise  together — will  rise  before 
the  millennium.  Some  licence,  then,  must  be  allowed,  or  the  pas- 
sage is  opposed  to  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  under- 
stood by  either  party.  2.  Mr.  Brown's  translation,  '  The  multi- 
tude  of  those^  &c.,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  maintained.  The 
Hebrew  is,  ^jK^n?  D??!)!  i.  e,  *  ms^uyfrom  amongst  those  that  sleep/ 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  this  can  denote  a  general  resurrec- 
tion. 3  The  whole  difficulty  may  be,  we  submit,  easily  removed  by 
supposing  that  the  Angel,  in  couTcying  prophetical  truth  respect* 
ing  so  very  distant  an  event,  mentions  both  resurrections — that  of 
the  righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked — without  noticing  the  com-^ 
paratively  unimportant  fact,  for  such  it  then  was,  that  a  great 
interval  would  separate  the  two.  The  alUimportant  doctrine, 
that  both  the  good  and  the  evil  would  awake  from  the  long  sleep 
of  ages,  and  with  widely  opposite  and  irreversible  destinies,  as, 
we  conceive,  is  here  revealed  by  the  angelic  messenger.     But  the^ 

circumstance 
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circumstance  of  their  not  rising  from  the  dead  together  is  not  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  at  this  period. 
This  farther  revelation  was  reserved  for  Him  to  make  who  is  *  the 
resurrection  and  the  life/  and  is  expressly  said  to  have  *  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  Gospel.' 

The  much  contested  passage,  Rev.  xx.  4-6,  is  next  quoted  by 
Mr.  Brown,  and  its  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  a  literal  resur- 
rection of  Uie  saints  before  the  millennium  denied.  After  stating 
some  *  presumptions '  against  its  literal  sense,  which  we  do  not 
think  require  our  notice,  he  brin^  forward  *  nine  internal  evi- 
dences that  the  millennial  resurrecbon  is  not  literal  but  figurative.' 
The  great  importance  of  this  passage  demands  that  we  should,  at 
least,  briefly  mention  these. 

1.  *  If  the  "  first  resurrection  "  mean  rising  from  the  grave  in 
immortal  and  glorified  bodies^  we  do  not  need  the  assurance  that 
"  on  such  the  second  death  hatli  no  power ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
that  they  shall  not  perish  everlastingly.'  To  this  we  reply,  that 
nothing  is  more  common  in  Scripture  than  the  repetitiQn  of  the 
same  idea  in  a  difierent  form. 

2.  *  There  are  but  two  alternatives  in  this  prophecy — either  to 
*'  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,"  or  to  be  under  flie  power  of 
**  the  second  death."  Into  which  of  these  classes  are  we  to  put 
the  myriads  of  men  who  are  to  people  the  earth  in  flesh  and  blood 
during  the  millennium  ? '  The  answer  is  obvious.  It  does  not 
follow,  because  the  raised  saints  are  represented  as  possessing  an 
immunity  from  '  the  second  death,'  that,  therefore,  all  besides  are 
exposed  to  its  power.  Nothing  can  be  more  illogical  than  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Brown  in  this  instance. 

3.  ^  To  say  that  the  risen  and  glorified  Church  is  to  live  and 
reign  with  Christ  for  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  is  totally 
imlike  the  language  of  Scripture  in  every  other  place.'  Unfor- 
tunately for  Mr.  brown's  argument  the  very  same  reign  is,  in 
another  passage  of  Scripture,  said  to  be  for  ever  and  ever.  *  These 
great  beasts,  which  are  four,  are  four  kings  which  shall  arise  out 
of  tbe  earth.  But  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the 
kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever.* 
Dan.  vii.  17,  18.  It  is  thus  manifest,  that  whikt  in  one  sense  it 
has  a  limit,  in  its  proper  sense  the  kingdom  is  without  end.  It  is 
circumstantially  limited,  but  essentially  eternal.  Mr.  Brown's 
objection,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground. 

4.  The  objection  here  urged,  viz.,  that  whilst  it  is  said  *  the 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand  years  are 
finished ' — instead  of  this  taking  place,  it  does  not  happen  till  at 
the  end  of  the  *  little  season '  which  succeeds  the  millennium — is, 
in  our  opinion,  exceedingly  feeble.     Who  can  tell  but  that  a  very 

few 
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few  years  may  be  denoted  by  the  *  little  season '  ?  For  the  mere 
work  itself,  a  twelvemonth  would,  as  appears  to  us,  be  amply  suf- 
ficient. As  for  the  one  or  ttm  centuries  which  Mr.  Brown  considers 
probable,  such  a  period  is  altogether  ridiculous.  Besides,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is 
nowhere  said  to  take  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tlwusand  years. 
All  that  is  said  is,  that  it  does  not  happen  till  after  the  expiration 
of  that  period.  The  argument  of  post-millennarians  on  this  point 
appears  to  us  altogether  futile  and  groundless. 

The  passage  next  adduced  under  this  head  by  Mr.  Brown  is, 
*  The  hour  is  coming  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  bis  vdce,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto 
the  resurrection  of  damnation.'  John  v.  28,  29.  This  passage  i« 
very  similar  to  the  last  from  Daniel,  but,  as  we  conceive,  of  much 
less  force.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  part  of  our  Lord's 
discourse  with  the  Jews ;  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  would,  in 
stating  the  general  doctrine  of  a  future  resiirrection  of  all  men 
with  different  destinies,  reveal  to  such  persons  the  fact — as  yei 
known  only  to  the  Most  High — that  there  would  be  a  separate 
period  for  the  resurrection  of  each  class,  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  The  use  of  the  word  Jiour  has  led  many  to  suppose  thai 
the  simultaneous  resurrection  of  both  classes  is  implied ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  same  word  is  used  a  few  verses 
before  to  denote  a  period  of  about  two  thousand  years,  *  Verily, 
Yerily  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  tiie  Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  hear 
shall  live.'  (v.  25).  I^othing  then,  it  is  evident,  can  be  inferred 
from  this  expression.     Compare  also  1  John  ii.  12. 

Another  passage — one,  too,  upon  which  very  great  stress  is  laid 
by  Mr.  Brown — ^is  Rev.  xx.  11-15,  in  which  ^aU  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  are  seen  to  stand  before  the  tiirone.'^  Now,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  righteous  dead  are  already  raised — ^a  thousand 
years  before,  as  pre-millennarians  believe — there  is  no  inconsistency 
in  the  language  of  this  text ;  for  in  that  case,  '  all  the  dead,  small 
and  great,'  would  obviously  mean,  all  the  rest  of  the  dead.  It  is, 
indeed,  argued  by  Mr.  Brown,  that  the  production  of  the  book  of 
life  on  this  occasion  proves  that  both  righteous  and  wicked  are 
present  at  this  scene.  But  the  negative  manner  in  which  this 
book  is  introduced  renders  void,  in  our  opinion,  any  argument 
from  that  circumstance.  The  book  of  life  is,  we  submit,  intro- 
duced on  this  great  occasion  to  confirm  the  decision  made  from  the 
other  books,  by  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  the  names  of  the  wicked 

^  So  the  best  MSS.  have.    See  Tisckendorrs  Nov,  Test.  Gr.     Editio  secanda. 
Lipfi.  1849. 
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from  tbat  bleesed  volume.   *  And  whosoever  was  not  found  written 
in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.' 

5.  *  The  "  opening  of  the  book  of  life"  appears  to  signify  the 
manifestation  of  those  who  are  written  in  it.'  This  argument  we 
have  already  noticed  in  commenting  upon  the  passage  in  which 
the  event  is  recorded — Rev.  xx.  12. 

6.  *  The  omission  of  any  declaration  as  to  "  the  sea,  deaths  and 
the  ffrave  giving  up  the  dead"  at  the  first  resurrection,  and  the 
making  such  a  declaration  respecting  the  dead  in  verse  13,  con- 
vinces me  both  that  "  the  first  resurrection"  \fi  not  that, of  the  saints^ 
and  also  that  *Uhe  dead,"  in  verses  12,  13,  include  all  mankind^ 
both  the  saints  and  the  ungodly.'  On  the  contrary,  we  decidedly 
think,  that  the  enumeration  of  the  various  places  where  mankind 
have  met  their  death  is  far  less  important  in  reference  to  the 
saints,  than  the  wicked ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  it  teaches  most 
strikingly  the  great  fact,  that,  wherever  the  ungodly  rest  in  their 
graves — whether  in  the  peaceful  churchyard  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  deep— 'the  trump  of  the  Archangel  will  summon  all  alike  to 
the  bar  of  God.  It  is  to  us  altogether  unaccountable,  supposing 
this  to  represent,  as  Mr.  Brown  argues,  a  general  judgment  of 
both  classes,  that  no  mention  occurs  either  of  the  righteous  or  of 
the  reward  bestowed  on  such.  Throughout  the  description, 
punishment  is  the  only  thing  which  is  said  to  attend  the  judg- 
ment. 

7.  '  As  exemption  from  the  power  of  the  second  death  is,  in 
Rev.  ii.  10,  11,  made  to  rest  upon  a  certain  character;  and  in 
Rev.  XX.  6,  it  is  made  to  rest  upon  participation  in  the  first  resur^ 
rection,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  "  first  resurrec- 
tion "  signifies  a  certain  character  in  this  life^  and  not  the  posses- 
sion of  bodily  resurrection  and  glory  ? '  We  really  cannot  see 
that  the  inference  of  Mr.  Brown  at  all  follows.  The  language, 
^Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection;  on 
such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,'  appears  to  us  simply  the 
natural  expression  of  congratulation,  on  the  part  of  the  angel,  in 
reference  to  the  blessedness  of  these  favoured  individuals ;  together 
with  the  mention  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  congratulated, 
they  are  freed  from  exposure  to  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  evils, 
THE  SECOND  DEATH.  If  the  first  rcsurrcction  simply  means,  as 
Mr.  Brown  says,  a  certain  character  in  this  life,  then  the  statement 
of  the  angel  amounts  to  this,  '  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  who  is  among 
the  blessed  and  holy  t ' 

8.  *  It  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  literal  sense  of  this  prophecy, 
as  announcing  the  bodily  resurrection  of  all  dead  and  the  cnange 
of  all  living  saints,  that  it  is  exclusively  a  martyr  scene^  the  pro- 
phet beholding  simply  a  resurrection  of  the  slain.'     We  cannot 

for 
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for  a  moment  admit  this.  The  prophet  sees,  1.  '  The  soula  of 
those  who  were  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  the 
word  of  God.'  And  2.  '  Sudi  as  had  not  worshipped  the  beast, 
neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  the  forehead 
and  on  the  hand.'  Now,  if  we  refer  to  the  xiiitn  chapter  of  this 
book  we  shall  find  that  this  language  is  expressive  of  all  the  people 
of  God.  ^  And  all  that  dwell  upon  the  earth'  shall  worship  him 
{u  e.  the  beast)  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  of  the 
Lamb.'  Hence  it  evidently  follows  that  the  phrase,  *  Such,  as  had 
not  worshipped  the  beast/  &c.,  is  simply  one  form  of  expression 
for  all  real  believers  during  the  times  of  Antichrist.  Surely, 
then,  if  these  rise  and  reign  at  the  period  of  the  first  resurrection 
— and  this  is  distinctly  stated — we  may  naturally  infer  that  all 
other  saints  up  to  that  time  rise  with  them  ;  although  John  does 
not  specifically  refer  to  these. 

9.  '  The  literal  sense  can  ofier  no  consistent  explanation  of  the 
^^ judgment  that  was  given  unto  "  the  slain  martyrs.'  The  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Brown  here  is,  that,  as  in  Rev.  vi.,  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  are  heard  invoking  God  to  ^  judge  and  avenge  their  blood 
on  tbem  that  dwell  on  the  earth ;'  therefore,  here  the  judgment  of 
it  is  not  identical  with  the  avenging  spoken  of  there  ;  at  least  takes 
place  at  the  same  time.  But  we  apprehend  Mr.  Brown  is  here 
entirely  at  fault.  The  word  *  judgmfcnt '  (x^i^a)  is  best  explained 
by  the  corresponding  passage  in  Dan.  vii.  22:  'And  judgment 
was  given  to  them.'  The  word  translated  judgment  here  (in) 
Gesenius  renders  'the  supreme  tribunal.'  The  LXX.  translate 
it  by  the  word  ^piyi^a ;  and  there  is,  we  think,  no  question  that  it 
denotes  the  power  of  judging.  The  language,  '  And  judgment  was 
given  to  them,'  therefore,  instead  of  bearing  the  sense  Mr.  Brown 
endeavours  to  fasten  upon  it,  evidently  means  both  in  Daniel  and 
in  the  Apocalypse,  '  and  the  power  of  exercising  rule  or  judgment 
was  bestowed  upon  them.' 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Mr.  Brown's  internal  objec- 
tions to  the  literal  sense  of  Rev.  xx.  4,  becaiise  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  passage  in  the  controversy ;  we  must  now  very 
briefly  notice  his  two  remaining  positive  proofs  of  the  post-millennial 
advent  of  Christ. 

His  8th  proposition  is 

'  The  righteous  and  the  wicked  will  be  judged  together^  and 
both  at  the  coming  of  Christ.' 

Several  passages  are  here  quoted  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
The  principal  of  these  have  been  already  noticed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parable  of  the  Virgins,  and  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat, 
and  the  judgment  of  all  nations  described  in  Matt.  xxv.  The 
whole  of  these  passages,  as  we  conceive,  refer  to  the  same  period 

and 
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land  describe  the  same  events.  The  last  cited  passage,  Matt,  xxt., 
explains  the  rest.  We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Elliott,  in  his  HarcB 
ApocalypticcB^  in  regarding  this  as  a  judgment  of  living  indivi- 
duals. This  is  evident,  from  the  expression  ^all  nations  J  '  Before 
Him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations.'  We  regard  it  as  a  sublime 
figurative  description  of  the  great  fact  of  a  final  division  of  man- 
kind into  two  great  classes  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ;  and  also 
of  the  opposite  states  of  mind  in  which  the  righteous  will  receive 
the  rewArd  of  eternal  life,  and  the  wicked  the  sentence  of  ever- 
lasting death. 

The  last  proposition  advanced  by  Mr.  Brown  is 

9.  ^  The  heavens  amd  the  earth  vnll  be  dissolved  by  fire  at  the 
cominff  of  Christ: 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  enter  upon  this  difficult  question 
here ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  difficulty  felt  not  only  by  pre- 
millennialists  but  by  their  opponents.  We  certainly  think  the  plain 
doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  tnat  the  earth  and  heavens  will  be 
purified  by  fire  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  (2  Pet.  iii. ;  Is.  Ixv.) 
We  also  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  still  in  the  flesh 
will  be  found  here  afterwards ;  but  to  state  the  mode  by  which 
God  will  efiect  this,  is  wholly  impossible. 

We  have  thus  examined  the  first  and  principal  part  of  Mr. 
Brown's  book :  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  millennium.  The 
ground  of  almost  all  the  author's  objectioi^  here  are  his  unscrip- 
tural  notions  of  the  millennial  state  of  the  earth.  He  represents  it 
as  differing  from  its  present'state  in  a  very  much  less  degree  than 
writers  of  the  opposite  side  do.  He  explains  away  the  vision  of 
the  binding  of  Satan,  and  thinks  he  will  continue  to  tempt  indivi^ 
duals  during  the  millennium,  but  not  nations  I 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Brown's  representations  of  this  blessed  era, 
we  must  refer  to  Rev.  xxi.  and  xxii.  We  are  aware  that  our  author, 
with  many  other  expositors,  regards  these  chapters  as  referring  to 
the  final  and  heavenly  rather  than  the  millennial  state.  There  are 
however,  we  conceive,  insuperable  objections  to  this  view.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  fact  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes 
of  individuals  referred  to  throughout  these  chapters. 

(1.)  Our  first  proof  is  as  follows  : — On  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
City  from  Heaven  a  voice  is  heard,  '  Behold  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men.'  The  tabernacle  of  God,  then,  is  clearly  iden- 
tical with  the  Holy  City.  It  denotes  that  in  which  God  dwells. 
It  is  synonymous  with  '  the  temple  of  God  are  ye'  (2  Cor.  vi.  16). 
This  tabernacle  comes  down  amoTigst  men  (ver.  3).  Hence  they 
are  not  the  tabernacle  itself.  The  term  *  men '  of  itself,  too,  proves 
that  they  are  still  in  the  flesh. 

(2.)  '  The  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb^  are  the  '  light  of  the  city ' 

itself, 
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itself,  L  e.  of  the  glorified  saints  (ver.  23) ;  but  the  nations  of  the 
earth  walk  in  the  light  of  the  city,  i.  e»  the  light  which  it  diffuses. 
The  one  class  enjoys  the  glory  of  God,  the  other  that  of  the  city. 

(3.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  clearly  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  the  city.  Their  very  kinffs  bring  glory  and  honour  into  it 
(ver.  24) ;  compare  also  ver.  26.  We  think  this  language  evi- 
dently expressive  of  homage  and  obedience ;  and  since  these  are 
rendered  by  *  kings  of  the  earth,'  the  residents  in  the  city  must  be 
far  above  these.  They  are,  in  fact,  '  kings  unto  God  and  unto 
Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.'  Compare 
Ps.  Ixxii.  10;  Isa.  Ix.  11,  and  Ixvi.  12. 

(4.)  Similar  to  this  is  the  proof  arising  from  xxii.  3-5.  *  His 
servants  shall  serve  Him,  .  .  .  and  they  shall  see  His  face,  .  .  . 
and  they  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.'  How  can  this  language 
apply  to  the  nations  who  are  said  to  '  bring  their  glory  and  honour 
to  the  city '  ?  (xxi.  26),  Surely  these  do  not  reign.  If  so,  where 
are  their  subjects  ? 

(5.)  The  tree  of  life  bears  twelve  mav^njer  of  fruit — ^in  allusion 
probably  to  the  tioelve  gates  and  the  timlve  tribes  in  xxi.  12.  This 
fruit  would  therefore  seem  to  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city } 
but  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  expressly  said  to  be  *  for  the  healing 
of  the  nationsy  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  12,  ^for  medi- 
cine,* We  thus  see  the  distinction  between  men  in  the  flesh  and 
glorified  saints — ^preserved  to  the  very  end  of  this  sublime  and 
^orious  vision. 

If  these  reasons  be  conclusive — and  we  have  never  met  with  any 
reply  to  them — the  argument  against  the  pre-millennial  coming  of 
Christ,  which  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  derives 
from  the  very  imperfect  state  of  millennial  blessedness  and  purity, 
falls  to  the  ground. 

We  will  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  able  work,  which  have 
extended  very  far  beyond  our  first  intention,  by  simply  stating  that 
Mr.  Brown  has  mixed  up  with  the  subject  matters  which  we  con- 
sider altogether  irrelevant.  For  instance,  the  question  as  to  the 
*  revival  of  Jewish  peculiarities,'  in  chap,  iv.,  in  our  opinion  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  inquiry  into  the  period  of  the 
coming  of  Christ ;  nor  does  the  supposed  '  mixture  of  faith  and 
sight  during  the  millennium.'  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  ourselves 
utterly  repudiate  both  these  notions :  we  believe  that  as  *  in  Christ 
Jesus  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,'  the  necessary  consequence 
is,  that  no  future  privileges  belong  to  the  Jews  as  such.  Neither 
do  we  think  there  exists  any  ground  for  a  heavenly  Jerusalem 
hovering  in  the  air,  and  an  earthly  Jerusalem  situated  under  it — 
althougn  these  are,  we  know,  generally  believed  by  pre-millen- 
narians  ;  and  we  moreover  are  decidedly  of  opiijion  that  the  sepa- 
ration 
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ration  between  the  '  beloyed  city '  and  the  world  witliout,  will  be 
Buch  88  to  render  any  association  of  men  in  the  flesh  and  glorified 
Bpirita  no  more  frequent  than  in  tlie  time  of  the  patriarchs,  when 

*  some  entertained  angch  unawares.'  The  passages  whicli  speak 
of  '  bringing  glory  and  honour  into  the  city '  may  he  translated 
with  equal  propriety  '  to  the  city.' 

We  nave  not  space  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  binding  of 
Satan  during  the  millennium.  Chapter  yii,,  in  which  Mr.  Brown 
diacuBscs  this  suhjuct,  at  great  length,  is  really  worthy  of  any 
German  rationalist. 

'  T/ie  Spiritual  Reign,  an  Entay  on  the  Coming  of  our  Lord 
Jem  Chritt,'  by  Clemens,  is  an  able  work  on  the  same  side  as 
Mr.  Brown's,  by  a  layman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Having 
considered  the  latter  work  at  sudi  length,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
occupy  the  reader's  attention  with  this,  especially  as  the  argnmeuts 
employed  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  Mr.  Brown.  The 
book  18  written  in  a  very  interesting  style,  and  will  well  repay 
perusal  by  those  who  are  desirous  to  ascertain  the  arguments  of 
post-millennarians  in  favour  of  a  spiritual  reign  of  principles,  rather 
than  a  personal  reign  of  the  Lord,  together  with  his  risen  saints, 
during  the  thousand  years. 

'  The  Harmony  of  the  Apocalypse  with  other  Portions  of  Holy 
Scripture'  is  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  close  analogy  between  that 
and  other  prophecies  of  Holy  Scripture.  '  AH  commentators,' 
says  Bishop  Jebb,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  the  preface  uf  this  work, 

*  have  observed  the  sinking  resemblance  between  portions  of  the 
Apocalypse,  considerable  both  in  number  and  extent,  and  the  pro- 
phetic books  of  the  Old  Testament'  Mr,  Hoare  then  adds,  '  It 
seemed  to  the  author  that  it  might  he  of  material  service  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  more  difficult  parts,  if  the  resemblance 
here  spoken  of  by  the  Bishop  could  be  literally  exhibited  to  the 
eye  of  the  student,  by  introducing  into  the  actual  text  such  other 
passages  of  Scripture  as  might  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eye  of  the 
Apostle  when  he  wrote,'  Such  is  the  object  of  the  compiler  of 
this  volume,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  has  sought  to  accomplish 
it  is  by  placing  in  one  column  the  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  in 
another  a  combination  of  passages  from  various  parts  of  Scripture, 
agreeing  with  it,  in  his  opinion,  both  in  form  and  mAttcr,  so  as 
♦"  """=*itute  a  kind  of  Scripture  paraphrase  to  the  book. 

;ever  value  might  belong  to  such  a  work,  if  rightly  exe- 
be  book  before  us  possesses  so  many  faults,  perhaps  in- 
e  from  the  plan,  as  to  he  altogetheir  useless.  The  know- 
nd  judgment  required  to  paraphrase  the  Revelation,  we 
fly  say,  no  man  but  the  Apostle  himself  has  ever  possessed, 
e  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  is  a  widely  di^rent 

thing. 
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thing.  The  views  contained  in  such  a  work,  after  being  well  con- 
sidered, can  be  received  or  rejected  at  pleasure ;  but  the  para- 
phrase before  us  is  intended  to  aid  the  student  informing  his 
opinions  of  this  mysterious  book.  Any  error  here,  therefore,  must 
be  of  incalculable  mischief ;  and  as  nothing  short  of  inspiration 
could  guard  the  author  from  mistakes,  we  need  not  say  such  a  book 
is  far  more  calculated  to  mislead  than  to  assist  the  mind  whilst 
attempting  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Adams  brings  before  us  a  novel  and  singular 
interpretation  of  the  opening  of  the  '  book  sealed  with  seven  seals ' 
{Rev.  T.  1).  He  thinks  that  this  book  is  the  Old  Testament ;  that 
it  is  represented  as  sealed,  to  intimate  that  its  contents  are  in  some 
way  hidden  from  mankind ;  and  that  its  unsealing  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  new  revelation.  It  is  further  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Adams, 
that  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  sacred  oracles  of  the  Jews 
were  carried  to  Rome,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus ; 
that  this  constituted  the  sealing  up  of  the  sacred  books ;  that  they 
still  remain  sealed,  being  probably  in  the  Vatican  Library  of  Rome, 
in  some  hidden  comer ;  that  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  millennium,  this  authentic  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  will  be  reproduced,  and  the  most  glonous  effects  be  the 
natural  consequence. 

This  most  extravagant  and  absurd  notion  the  author  has  at- 
tempted to  support  by  a  number  of  striking  testimonies  from  the 
very  ancient  commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  all  of  whom  appear 
to  have  considered  the  '  sealed  book '  to  be  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  Still  any  attempt  to  show  that  this  opinion  is  alto- 
gether untenable  would  be  an  insult  to  the  understandings  of  our 
readers. 

Mr.  Hatley  Frere's  new  work  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
Commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse  already  published.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  this  difference  is  the  novel  opinion  that 
the  seals  denote  judgments  upon  the  Western^  the  trumpets  judg- 
ments upon  the  Eastern  Empire.  We  altogether  dissent  from  this 
theory,  for  which  indeed  no  reasons  are  assigned.  In  fact^  we  think 
it  evident  that  some  of  these  symbols  are  not  judgments  at  alL 
The  first  seal  is  so  obviously  a  representation  of  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  in  the  early  ages,  that  we  marvel  how  such  intelligent 
commentators  as  Elliott,  f  rere,  and  a  host  of  others,  can  interpret 
it  of  a  Roman  Emperor  I 

Mr.  Frere's  interpretation  of  the  first  beast,  as  the  civil  power  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  second  as  the  ecclesiastical  power,  is,  we  think, 
the  oiJy  view  which  suits  the  vision. 

We  cannot  say  the  same  of  his  exposition  of  chapter  xiv.,  which 
we  consider  as  very  objectionable.     The  heading  to  the  inter- 

VOI*.  VI. — NO.  XI.  K  pretation 
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are  without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God  -are,  strand  to  ja^ 
SilTrrthe  BritUh  people!  although  nothmg  «a°^jj»"^ 
SL  that  the  indiTiduloB  referred  to  «e  at  the  veipr  ^oA^^ 
standing 'with  the  Lamb'  'before  the  throne  of  God.  We^g 
««rr*t  th*t  SO  able  and  irious  a  commentator  should  be  so  lar 
SI  1  to  a;Jy  ^h  Lalted  language  to  a  nation  so  corrupt 

""in  expounding  the  vials,  Mr.  F«re  con«de«  t^em  as  akeady 
past,  exSpt  the^  seventh,  which  began  to  ^^^]^^%^^^^ 
French  Revolution  in  1848,  but  it  is  not  yet  »*  *"  "f'f;  ^'^''^ 
lennial  scene  {%%.  4)  he  interprets  hterally ;  and  looks  fo™?^^ 
personal  reign  of  our  Lord  with  his  risen  saints  during  a  thousand 

^*T?;e  «  Commentary  <m  th^  Apocahjpse'  by  the  r^  ?f f^^ 
Hengstenberg,  as  yet  only  reaches  to  chapter  xn.  of  «» *  J^®^ 
and  there  is,  we  understand,  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  fe- 
laainder.  We  shall  therefore  at  present  give  only  a  bnet  ouUme 
of  Hengstenberg's  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  reserving  «ie 
discussion  of  his  theory  till  we  have  the  whole  work  in  our  han^. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  first  volume  we  have  the  period  ot  tlie 
composition  of  the  book  discussed  at  some  length.  The  result  is 
n  favour  of  the  later  date.  Hengstenberg  decidedly  thinks  that 
it  must  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  DomitiaD, 
and  at  a  period  of  persecution.  There  is  no  express  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  impending,  therefore  it  was  written 
sabsequently  to  that  event. 

This  learned  commentator  divides  the  Apocalypse  into  a  ewtMn 

number  of  grmips.     The  first  is  the  group  of  the  seven  churches. 

The  second  is  the  group  of  the  seven  seals.  The  third  is  the  group 

of  the  seven  trumpets.     The  fourth  is  the  grovp  of  the  *  three 

enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God,'  viz.,  the  dtagon,  the  ten-homed 

beast  from  the  sea,  and  the  two-homed  beast  from  the  earth.    The 

first  beast  he  considers  a  symb<rfic  representation  of  the  mass  of 

mankind— the  God-hostile  power  of  the  world.     The  second  beast 

lie  thinks  a  figurative  emblem  of  philosopliy,  falsely  so  called. 

.    We  n?^  co^e  to  the  fifth  group,  which  is  that  ot^he  vials.    The 

Ire   aairdin     J  ^i^P^^'^l  judgment  of  the  beasts.   All  these  groups 

as  he  terms  ^Ik^  Hengstenberg,  not  tuccessive,  but  complementary, 

iJ^tti,      rjje  one  fills  up  what  .was  wanting  in  the 
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other,  but  each  reaches  down  to  the  end  of  time.  The  learned 
author  does  not  think,  as  is  usual  with  other  commentators,  that 
each  tbion  of  this  mysterious  book  received  its  accomplishment  in 
any  specific  event  They  are  rather  to  be  interpreted  generally^  as 
denoting  certain  agencies  in  operation  at  different  periods  of  the 
Church  s  history. 

Between  several  of  these  groups,  Hengstenberg  places  episodes, 
or  intermediate  scenes— as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  7th  chapter, 
and  that  of  the  10th  also.  The  group  of  the  vials  he  regards  as  a 
sort  of  prelude  to  the  next  group — that  of  the  *  special  judgment  of 
the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom.'  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  this 
valuable  contribution  to  Apocalyptic  literature.  We  look  forward 
with  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  book,  on  receiving 
which  we  shall  be  better  able  to  give  a  view  of  the  whole  theory  of 
the  gifted  author  in  reference  to  the  book  of  the  Revelation. — 

IK 
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The  East  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  medical  science.  Under 
the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  Khalifehs  of  Baghdad  and 
Egypt,  various  departments  of  knowledge  were  pursued  with 
eagerness,  and  many  arts  were  carried  to  a  good  degree  of  per- 
fection ;  but  particular  precedence  was  ever  given  to  the  science 
of  medicine,  and  its  votaries  often  received  the  hi^est  honours 
amd  emoluments.  This  high  respect  paid  to  the  healing  art  must 
hav6  arisen  ndt  only  fmm  the  nature  of  its  primary  object,  the 
relief  of  the  various  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  but  also  firom  its 
intrinsic  diflSculties,  and  from  the  ftict  of  its  involving,  to  a  great 
degree,  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 

Physicians  were  generally  dt  the  same  time  naturalists,  metaphy- 

.■■■I ■■    ■  ■■     II ■  I.I-...  I  I 

*  It  has  often  cxscarred  to  us  to  want  a  good  account  of  the  diseases  and  medical 
practice  of  Syria,  Without  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  aUusions  to  those 
suhjects  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures.  Especially  as  contributing  to  the  identic 
fication  of  the  diseases  named  in  the  Hbl^  womd  such  au  account  be  of  importance. 
It  is  therefore  with  much  gratification  that  we  found  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Journal  (f  thf.  American  Oriental  Society  (New  Haven,  1849)  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting communication  on  ^s  subject  firom  the  Rev.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  M.D., 
fliassionary  m  Syria  of  die  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who  has  had  such 
Tery  peculiar  advantages  in  investigating  this  matter  as  could  scarcely  be  found 
Combined  in  any  other  person.  As  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society 
appears  to  be  bat  litdc  known  in  this  country,  unless  to  a  few  Oriental  scholars,  we 
are  induced  to  render  this  valuable  information  accessible  here,  by  giving  it  a  place 
in  the  Journai  of  Sacred  Literature.  The  interest  of  the  article  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  in^cations  of  Oriental  customs  and  ideas  which  it  affords.^ — Editor,  J.S.  Z* 

K  2  sicians, 
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sicians,  astrologers,  and  alchemists,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  their 
being  called  Hukenui,  wise  men,  their  proper  designaaon  being 
'Tibba,  healers.  Both  titles  continue  in  use,  although  the  present 
•  incumbents '  deserve  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  names  of  Avicenna,  Abulcasis,  Avenzoar,  Averroes,  ana 
Rhazes  are  familiar  to  every  medical  man.  The  works  ot  tne 
latter  are  very  rare,  and  are  not  so  much  valued  by  the  present 
Arab  physicians  as  those  of  Avicenna,  whose  elaborate  treatises 
upon  pathology,  materia  medica,  theory  and  practice,  and  natural 
science,  form  the  basis  of  oriental  practice  at  the  present  day- 
The  work  of  Razi,  in  which  he  notices  some  of  the  exanthemata, 
and  prescribes  treatment  much  the  same  as  that  now  employed  by 
our  own  practitioners,  is  thrown  aside ;  and  the  most  decided  pre- 
ference is  given  to  the  treatment  based  upon  the  theory  of  morbi- 
fic humours  as  advanced  by  Avicenna,  who  drew  most  of  his 
information  from  the  works  of  Galen,  Dioscorides,  Aristotle,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  j  u-  u 

Much  has  been  said  about  Arab  science  in  general,  and  higU 
praises  have  been  bestowed  upon  Arab  philosophers ;  but  I  ima- 
gine that  a  full  development  of  facts  would  show  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  Arab  science  has  been  derived  from  Greek 
sources.  Tne  questions,  how,  and  when,  and  by  whom,  Greek 
literature  was  introduced  into  the  Arabic  language  would  afibrd 
abundant  matter  for  research  to  the  Arabic  scholar.  Something 
may  be  learned  on  this  subject  from  the  following  brief  accounts 
of  a  few  eminent  Arab  physicians,  drawn  mostly  from  Ibn  Kbal- 
likan's  '  Memoirs  of  the  eminent  Men  of  Islamism.'^ 

1.  Abu  Hashim  Ibn  Yezid  Ibn  Mu'aweh  Ibn  Abi  Sofyan  El- 
Amawi.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Koreish, 
particulafly  in  medicine  and  alchemy,  subjects  upon  which  he 
wrote  several  tracts.  He  obtained  most  of  his  information  from 
a  monk  called  Merjanus  the  Greek,  and  one  of  his  tracts  is  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  his  transactions  with  this  monk,  mingled 
with  snatches  of  poetry,  some  of  which  are  in  praise  of  his  teacher. 
His  grandfather,  Abu  Sofyan,  was  the  conductor  of  the  caravan 
of  the  Koreish  which  caused  the  battle  of  Bedr.  He  died  in  the 
85th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

T,  ^Si^^^'^^^f^^^  "^^'^^^  Es-Sadik  Ibn  Mohammed  El-Bakir 
^T^^^o^u  ¥',^^1^^°  I^n  'Alilbn  Abi  Talib,  who  was  bom  in 

the  80th  year  ot  the  Hegira,  and  was  sumamed  Es-Sadik  in  con- 
sequence of  the  upnghtness  of  his  character.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  alchemy  and  magic,  which  was  commented  upon  and  enlarged 
m  a  work  of  2000  pagesj)y  his  disciple  Abu  Musa  Jabir  Ibn 
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Hayyan  Ef-Sufi  Et-Tartusi.  He  died  hi  the  148th  year  of  the 
Hegupa,  and  was  buried  at  Medina  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ances- 
tors.    His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  Abu  Bekr  Es-Siddik. 

3.  Abu  Zeid  Hunain  Ibn  Ishak  El-'Abadi,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physicians  of  his  day,  and  familiar  with  the 
Greek  language.  He  was  the  principal  translator  of  Greek  works 
into  Arabic  under  the  Khalifen  Harun  Er-Reshid,  who,  in  con- 
nection with  his  Wezir  Ja'far  El-Barmaki,  made  great  exertions 
towards  introducing  the  literature  of  Greece  among  the  Arabs. 
His  translation  of  Euclid  alone  would  give  him  a  deserved  cele- 
brity. He  also  wrote  several  works  on  medicine.  His  death 
occurred  in  the  260th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

4.  Abu  Ya'kub  Ishak  Ibn  Hunain  Ibn  Ishak  El-'Abadi,  son 
of  Abu  Zeid  above  mentioned.  He  was  taught  medicine  and 
Greek  by  his  father,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying 
in  his  professional  visits.  He  also  made  several  translations  from 
Greek  into  Arabic,  and  among  others  some  of  selections  from 
Aristotle.  His  death  was  caused  by  a  paralytic  attack  in  the 
298th  or  299th  year  of  the  Hegira.  The  family  name  '  Abadi  is 
derived  from  'Abad  El-Hira,  a  title  given  to  several  families, 
originally  Christian,  who  settled  in  the  province  of  El-Hira,  in 
consequence  of  their  allegiance  to  the  kings  of  Persia.  In  the 
17th  year  of  the  Hegira,  Sa'ad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkas  destroyed  El- 
Hira  by  order  of  'Omar  Ibn  El-Kattab,  and  built  El-Kufa  in  its 
stead. 

5.  Abu-1-Hasan  Thabit  Ibn  Kurra  Ibn  Zehrun  Ibn  Marinus  Ibn 
Malajerius  El-Harrani,  the  arithmetician  and  physician.  He  was 
bom  in  the  221st  year  of  the  Hegira  at  Harran  in  Mesopotamia, 
which  is  said  by  Jarir  Et-Tabari,  in  his  history,  to  have  been 
built  by  Harran  the  father  of  Lot.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
medicine  and  philosophy,  besides  correcting  and  enlarging  Euclid 
as  left  by  Hunain  Ibn  Ishak  El-'Abadi.  His  son  Ibrahim  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  became  one  of  the  eminent 
men  of  his  time.  One  of  his  descendants,  Abu-1-Hasan  Thabit, 
also  became  a  noted  physician  and  Greek  scholar.  He  was  well 
versed  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  had  some 
reputation  as  a  mathematician. 

6.  Er-Rais  Abu  'Ali  El-Husein  Ibn  'Abdallah  Ibn  Sina,  fami- 
liarly known  as  Avicenna.  His  father  was  originally  from  Balkh 
in  the  southern  part  of  Grand  Bokhara,  whence  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Kharmeithen,  near  Bokhara  the  capital,  where  he  held 
the  office  of  a  government  agent.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was 
bom  at  Karmeithen  in  the  month  of  Safar  of  the  370th  year  of 
the  Hegira.  His  parents  afterwards  removed  to  Bokhara  the 
capital,  and  the  son  commenced  his  literary  career  by  picking  up 

knowledge 
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knowledge  from  Tarioiig  sources  as  he  best  could.    At  the  a^  of 
ten  years  he  had  become  familiar  with  the  K(MM,  had  acqwed 
some  knowledge  of  the  belles-lettres  of  the  day,  and  had  made  a 
laudable  proficiency  in  ca8ui«*ry,  arithmetic,  and  algebra.     About 
this  time  his  father  received  as  a  guest  a  learned  man  and  Physician, 
named  Abu  ' Abdallah  En-Nateli,  under  whose  tuition  Abu  Ah 
read  *  Kitab  el-Eisagoge  '*  on  lo^c,  Euclid,  and  the  Almagest," 
in  which  he  soon  so  far  surpassed  his  teacher  as  to  point  out  many, 
things  either  unknown  to  him,  or  pre?iousljr  unobserved  by  hun. 
En-Nateli  being  afterwards  called  to  the  prince  Khuwaream  bhsh 
Mamun  Ibn  Mohammed,    Abu   'Ali   continued  the  pursuit  of 
physics,  theology,*  and  medicine.     As  a  physician  he  soon  sur- 
passed the  best  practitioners  of  his  own  and  former  ages,  so  that, 
by  the  time  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  learned  from  aU 
parts  sought  his  acquaintance  and  instruction.     It  is  said  of  him, 
that,  during  this  period,  he  rarely  allowed  himself  the  amount  of 
sleep  necessary  to  nature  ;  and,  whenever  a  difficult  question  pre- 
sented itself,  it  was  his  custom  to  perform  his  ablutions  and  then 
poceed  to  the  mosque  and  ask  assistance  from  God.    The  Emir 
Nub  Ibn  Nasr  Es-Samani,  prince  of  Khorasan,  being  taken  ill, 
Abu  '  Ali  was  called  to  prescribe  for  him,  and  succeeded  in  eflFect- 
ing  a  cure.     This  circumstance  attached  him  to  the  prince,  at 
whose  court  he  remained,  having  free  access  to  the  library,  wlucli 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  choice  collection  of  the  age.     Here 
Abu  'Ali  pursued  his  studies  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  until  he 
had  made  his  own  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  collection  of  books 
just  mentioned,  which,  being  soon  after  burnt,  he  remained  sole 
possessor  of  its  treasures  of  knowledge.     It  has  been  hinted  that, 
he  was  himself  privy  to  its  destruction  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  superiority  he  had  acquired  from  an  acquaintance  with  its 
contents. 

When  Abu  *Ali  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  his  father 
died,  and,  the  Samani  dynasty  falling  into  decline,  he  left  Bok- 
hara, and  went  to  Kurkanj,  the  capital  of  Khuwarezm,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Khuwarezm  Shah  'Ali  Ibn  Mamun  Ibn 
Mohammed,  who  gave  him  a  salary  adequate  to  his  support.  He 
afterwards  remained  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  the  Emir  Shema 
El-Mu  ah  Kabus  Ibn  Wesliemkir,  prince  of  Tabaristan ;  but, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  by  which  that  prince  wa& 
'"''ff'?'?!^^  i^^pnsoned  Abu  'Ali  went  to  Dahistanf  where  he 
suffered  a  severe  illness.  Jfetfien  returned  to  Jurjan,-  and  whUe 

«  The  *E«<r«y«7^  of  Porphyry. 

«*  In  Arabic     t»...^KU  •  Qr.  *  ,,^1 • 

^u    A.  K-  ^V^VT  ^^'^^  *•  *•  *^^  ^•^^'J  ^'^^'^  of  Ptolemy. 

'  The  Arabic  form  of  the  name  Kurkanj 

there 
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there  wrote  his  work  entitled  *Kitab  el-Awsat  El-Jurjani.'  After 
several  removals  he  at  last  became  We2ir  to  Shems  ed-D6Iet, 
prince  of  Hamadan ;  but  the  troops  of  that  prince  becoming  en- 
raged against  him,  plundered  his  dwelling,  seized  his  person,  and 
demanded  of  the  prince  permission  to  put  him  to  death.  To  avoid 
this  he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  ;  but  Shems  ed-D61et, 
being  soon  after  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  colic,  recalled  Abu 
*Ali,  apologised  for  bis  former  conduct,  and  restored  him  to  thQ 
dignity  of  Wezir.  Shems  ed-D61et  soon  after  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by.  his  son  Taj  ed-Dolet.  The  latter  dismissed  Abu  'Ali, 
who  came  to  Ispahan^  where  he  received  many  favours  from  the 
prince  'Ala  ed-Dolet  Ibn  Ja'far  Ibn  Kakweh.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Ispahan,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  colic,  and  treated  his 
own  case,  making  use  of  enemata  as  the  principal  means  of  relief j 
"Using  them,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  eighty  every  day.  Dysen- 
tery succeeded,  by  which  he  was  very  much  reduced.  After 
recovering,  from  this  attack  he  accompanied  'Ala  ed-Dolet  on  a 
journey,  and  was  again  seized  with  colic  while  on  the  road.  He 
again  resorted  to  enemata,  and  ordered  his  attendant  to  add  to 
each  one-third  of  a  drachm  of  parsley.'  By  mistake,  or  intention- 
ally, five  drachms  were  added,  which  aggravated  the  disease. 
Some  of  his  servants  also  added  opium  to  his  medicines  in  order 
to  cause  his  death,  because,  having  fallen  under  his  displeasure, 
they  feared  the  consequences  in  case  of  his  recovery.  The  dis- 
ease continued  upon  him  for  a  considerable  time,  with  occasional 
relapses  and  recoveries,  until  he  accompanied  Shems  ed-Dolet  on 
a  journey  from  Ispahan  to  Hamadan.  He  was  again  seized  with 
colic  on  the  way,  and  arrived  at  Hamadan  in  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustion.  Despairing  of  recovery  he  purified  himself,  gave 
alms,  freed  his  Mamelukes,  read  the  Koran  throu^  every  three 
<lays,  and  died  on  a  Friday  during  the  month  of  Kamadhan,  in 
the  428th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

Abu  '  Ali  is  said  to  ba^ve  written  works  on  various  subjects^  to 
the  namber  of  a  hundred,  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
only  his  '  Canon  of  Medicine,'  a  tract  on  logic,  one  on  physics, 
one  on  metaphysics,  and  a  medical  work  in  verse,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  last  he  has  followed  the  desperate  propensity  which 
Arabs  seem  to  have  had  for  putting  all  their  sciences  into  rhyme. 
His  *  Canon  of  Medicine  '  was  printed  at  Rome  in  the  year  1593, 
probably  for  the  use  of  the  medical  schools  of  Europe.  The  fol- 
lowing general  outline  will  convey  sonae  idea  of  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  :— 


'  The  word  harqfs,  or  kurfus,  is  used  indiscriminately  for  parsley,  celery,  and 
water-cress..    See  Atdcentut  Cetera.    Konue:  1593^p|>.  195. 

Book  I. 
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Book  I. 

Chapter  1.  Introdaction — Objects  of  medical  science — ^Elementsry 
bodies — ^Temperaments — ^Humoon — Anatomy  of  the  bones — ^Muscles, 
nerves,  arteries,  veins — Functions,  animal  and  mental. 

Chapter  2.  Nosology — Physical  agents,  and  changes  of  the  seasons 
— Etiology — Symptomatology — On  the  pulse — On  the  excrementitial 
secretions,  and  their  value  in  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

Chapter  3.  On  the  management  and  education  of  chOdren — ^Their 
diseases  and  treatment — Exercise,  its  necessity  and  varieties — On 
shampooing —On  the  use  of  hot  and'  cold  lliathing — On  diet  and  regi- 
men— On  fiitigue — On  old  age,  and  preservation  of  health  at  that  time 
of  life — Diet  and  exercise  prcmer  for  old  persons — On  maintaining  the 
equilibrium  of  the  systems— On  the  change  of  habits  required  by  the 
change  of  the  seasons — On  preventives  of  disease,  and  precautions 
against  it,  particularly  as  regards  travelling  by  sea  or  land. 

Chapter  4.  On  the  use  of  evacuants — ^Emetics — Cathartics — Hyper- 
emesis  and  hypercatharsis — On  enemata — Liniments  and  embrocations 
-—Douches — Venesection,  cupping,  leeching — On  tumours  and  open- 
ing them — On  the  actual  cautery  and  means  of  allaying  pain. 

Book  II. 
Chapter  1.    On   the  combination   of  medicines — Classification    of 
remedies — Pharmaceutical  preparations — Collection  and  preservation 
of  medicines. 

Chapter  2.  Articles  of  the  materia  medica  described,  and  their  uses 
pointed  out,  arranged  alphabetically. 

Book  m. 
^^  ^'  Diseases  of  the  various  organs,  beginning  with  the  head, 
preceded  by  an  anatomical  account  of  each  organ  as  treated  of. 

^.  Book  IV. 

Chapter  1.  On  fevers  and  exanthemata. 
Chapter  2.  On  crises  and  critical  days. 
papier  3.  On  phlegmonous  and  other  tumours. 
the^T^  ^'  ^^^^^^~^^^^^^^^^^  contusions— Ulcers— Diseases  of 

CAopfer  5.  Dislocations— Fractures,  simple  and  compound. 

Stin^f^r"  ^"  P^ns,  mineral  and  v^etable,  and  their  antidote»— 
fetinM  of  serpent*— Hydrophobia.  ^^ 

OngXI:.  On  the  hair-Causes  of  baldness-Diseasesof  the  scalp- 
On  ffi^  "^  the  prevention  of  them— On  colouring  the  hair— 
inju^U^i^i!^-;:^^^  i^«  complexion,  what  beautifies  and  what 

lepr^:-iSrwTr^!r"f^^^  '^^  ^^>  ^^  "^^^'^  ^d  black 
Cha^i::^^;^^^^  cutaneous  diseases-Excrescences- 


Chapter  1    PK  iJOOK  V. 

Ciapter  2.  Tri^^Z^^'^^.'J^'^*^'^  ointments,  &c. 
^^'''  ^  "**"««»«lies— Specifics  and  recipes. 

^e  above,  together  with  a  tract  on  logic,  one  on  physics,  and 


one 
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one  on  metaphysics,  form  a  folio  volume  of  1036  pages,  closely 
pifeted  in  small  tyiJe.  F  6    .  jr 

Others  might  be  added  to  our  list  of  eminent  Arab  physicians, 
but  I  fear  too  much  has  been  said  already  which  is  foreign  to  the 

S roper  subject  of  this  paper.  Although  great  praise  may  justly 
e  given  to  the  Arab  nation  as  the  preservers  of  science,  they 
deserve  none  as  discoverers.  Even  their  claims  as  the  originators 
of  chemistry,  so  long  conceded,  have  proved  unfounded,  and  the 
most  that  can  be  said  in  their  favour  is,  that  they  made  some  im- 
provements in  what  they  derived  from  extraneous  sources,  and,  by 
their  conquests  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in  Spain,  became  the 
means  of  awakening  Europe  from  its  lethargy,  and  of  introducing 
into  its  seminaries  of  learning  branches  of  science  for  which  they 
were  themselves  indebted  to  Greece  and  India.?  Few  individuals, 
even  of  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  culti- 
vate science  for  its  own  sake.  Honour  and  emolument  have  ever 
been  the  great  stimuli  to  exertion  and  study ;  and  the  Arab  race 
differs  not  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  this  respect.  As  long  as 
such  men  as  Harun  Er-Reshid  and  his  immediate  successors  conti- 
nued to  be  the  patrons  of  literature  and  honoured  and  rewarded 
its  votaries,  so  long  the  Arabs  continued  its  pursuit,  and  no  longer. 
The  neglect  into  which  literary  accomplishments  had  fallen  even 
in  the  time  of  El- Hariri  is  beautifully  hinted  at  in  his  forty- third 
Makameh.  Besides  this,  Islamism  in  itself  considered  must  be 
regarded  as  a  desolating  superstition.  The  same  principle  which 
led  the  Kalifeh  'Omar  to  order  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian 
library  has  since  then  worked  the  ruin  of  many  a  fair  structure, 
and  given  the  death-blow  to  many  a  worthy  enterprise.  Improve- 
ment among  the  Osmanli  Turks  began  when  their  religion  began 
to  lose  its  hold  upon  their  minds.  That  the  science  of  medicine, 
under  these  pernicious  influences,  has  not  altogether  shared  the 
fate  of  its  kindred,  and  been  buried  deep  under  the  same  wave 
which  swept  away  the  writings  of  astronomers,  chemists,  naturalists, 
and  historians,  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  its  nature  and  object, 
which  give  it  high  respect  even  among  the  most  barbarous  tnbes, 
and  in  part  to  those  faint  remembrances  of  the  past  which  dimly 
shadow  forth  the  celebrity  and  success  of  the  old  Arab  physicians. 
Faith  in  the  power  of  the  medical  art  is  thus  maintained,  notwith- 
standing ignorance  and  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  its  practi- 
tioners ;  and  this  faith  has  been  strengthened  by  the  occasional 
visits  of  educated  European  physicians,  whose  dexterity  in  opera- 
tion and  skill  in  managing  disease  have  shown  the  capability  of 
the  science  when  rightly  understood  and  applied. 


8  Bat  see  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  Sabine's  transL,  U.  pp.  201  and  ft 

It 
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It  may  at  firrt  sigbt  seem  inccfiisislent  that  tbuee  who  believe  in 
irreTocable  fate  should  place  confidence  in  preventive  or  remedial 
means.  The  two  things  are  partly  reconcilable  by  feJling  back 
upon  human  ignorance  of  what  may  be  the  &ted  decree  in  any 
particular  case ;  and  partly  by  a  retreat  upon  the  creed  itself. 
if  Zeoo's  slave  was  &ted  to  steal,  he  was  also  fated  to  be  whipped ; 
and  so  Mohammed^  when  some  one  said,  *  O  prophet  of  God  I 
inform  me  respecting  charms,  and  the  medicines  which  I  swallow^ 
and  the  shields  which  I  make  use  of  for  protection,  whether  they 
prevent  any  of  the  orders  of  God,'  replied,  *  These  are  also  by  the 
order  of  God.'** 

Small  SB  is  the  amount  of  medical  knowledge  among  the  Arabs^ 
at  the  present  day,  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  still  more  limited. 
Medical  works,  like  all  others,  exist  only  m  manuscript ;  and  there 
are  few  persons  who  have  the  means  of  gathering  around  them 
mace  tiian  two  or  three  of  the  minor  ones.  Besides  this  the  West 
has  plundered  the  East  of  a  large  part  of  its  literature.  Many 
valuable  works  which  cannot  now  be  found  at  all  among  the 
Arabs,  are  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Europe.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  Avicenna's  works,  and 
copies  of  the  edition  jHrinted  at  Rome  are  rare  and  costly.  A 
later  work  on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  by  Dawud  £1- 
Ba^ir  El-Anfaki,  is  more  common,  and  much  esteemed  ;  though 
it  is  little  more  extensive  than  Avioenna's  work  in  those  depart- 
ments, and  is  founded  upon  it.  Ibn  Beitar*s  botanical  dictionary 
is  scarcely  to  be  found.  Minor  works,  ammrently  borrowed  in 
part  from  it,  are  quite  common,  such  as  '  The  book  of  what  the 
physician  may  not  be  ignorant  of,'  and  a  Materia  Medica,  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable,  by  Mesih  Ibn  Yehya  of  Damascus. 
Translations  from  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  Paracelsus,  and 
others,  are  comparatively  abundant,  and  the  possession  of  any  one 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  give  to  a  man  the  title  of  Doctor. 

The  efibrts  of  Mohammed  'Ali  in  Egypt  have  secured  the 
establishment  of  medical  institutions  and  hospitals,  where  numbers 
^vf  ^yP*^*^"  youth  are  instructed  according  to  tfie  principles  of 
the  French  school,  and  European  works  upon  the  various  depart* 
ments  of  medicine,  and  other  sciences,  have  been  translated  into 
Arabic  and  printed.  It  is,  however,  an  objection  to  these  works, 
^t,  in  the  process  of  translation,  sufficient  care  haa  not  been 
^en  to  search  out  the  proper  Arabic  technical  terms,  particularly 
of  t^^^  °*"^®®  ®^  medicines.  It  is  true  that,  in  consequence 
Ka  .„r.^^*°?epent  of  science,  many  new  words  must  necesearilv 
^e  mtroduce^^  the  language.     But  in  the  works  alluded  to 


one 


^^J/*»fiLp?r^°^^        °'*^*®'''  ^  ^"^'*  translation  of  the  Tfiausand  and 


new 
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new  words  have  been  cwned'for  things  which  have  pure  Arabic 
names ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  terms  are  not  only  not 
rendered  into  Arabic,  but  are  so  much  changed  as  not  to  be 
recognizable  even  to  one  familiar  with  the  languages  from  which 
they  are  drawn,  so  that  they  remain  like  the  olive-tree  mentioned 
in  the  Koran,  neither  oriental  nor  occidental.^  Nevertheless  it 
must  be  acknowledged  tliat  the  profession  in  Egypt  is  far  in 
advance  of  what  it  is  any  other  part  of  tlie  East.  A  very  few 
individuals  in  Syria  have  profited  by  the  Egyptian  books,  and  by 
associating  with  the  physicians  of  the  army  during  the  continuance 
of  Mohammed  'Arf  s  dominion  in  that  province.  The  old  Emir 
Beshir  sent  several  promising  Syrian  youth  to  be  educated  in  the 
Egyptian  schools  and  hospitals,  some  of  whom  are  still  pursuing 
their  studies  there.  Those  who  have  returned  have  not  fulfilled 
the  expectations  formed  with  regard  to  them,  except  in  the  single 
instance  of  a  young  man  now  practising  in  Beirut. 

Though,  as  has  been  stated,  the  means  of  acquiring  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  modern  medical  sdence  are  altogether  wanting  in 
Syria,  and  the  ancient  authors  are  accessible  to  few,  yet  this  does^ 
not  prevent  any  individual,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  learned  or 
unlearned,  from  setting  up  as  a  practitioner  at  any  moment. 
Almost  innumerable  are  the  instances  in  which  poor  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  and  farmers,  suddenly  conceiving  the  idea  of  practising^ 
medicine,  leave  their  several  employments,  buy  a  lancet,  or  grind, 
an  old  knife-blade  into  the  shape  of  one,  and  give  themselves  out 
as  Doctors ;  and,  strange  to  say,  all  these  individuals  find  more 
(XT  less  encouragement.  Incapacity  to  read  and  write  forms  no 
impediment  to  becoming  a  physician,  and  we  find  many  of  these 
vain  pretenders  going  about,  bleeding,  and  administering  medi- 
cines, from  simple  coloured  water  to  the  powerful  elaterium.^ 
This  state  of  things  finds  a  support  in  the  universal  belief  in 
specifics,  which  exists  both  among  Mohammedans  and  Christians. 
Tradition  informs  us  that  Mohammed  said,  *■  There  is  a  medicine 
for  every  pain ;  then,  when  the  medicine  readies  the  pain,  it  ia 
cured  by  the  order  of  God ;'  consequently,  the  poorest  and  most 
illiterate  vagabond  may  have  a  specific  toit  certain  cases,  and  the 
case  to  which  he  is  called  may  be  one  of  those  to  which  his  remedy 
is  adapted.  The  injury  which  may  result,,  should  not  such  a  £c»r" 
tunate  coincidence  occur,  is  not  taken  into  the  account  An  efii»rt 
was  made  by  an  intelligent  man  reading  in  Damascus  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  in  that  city.     Having  raised  himself  above  the 

*  Sfirah,  xxiv.  v.  35. 

^  The  Momordica  elaterlam  abounds  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  couatry,  and  ia 
Qsnally  ^Ten  in  the  fresh  state,  and  rather  weak.  The  people  are  not  ift  the  habit 
of  preparing  the  concentrated  extract. 

common 
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common  level  by  a  careful  study  of  the  modem  Egyptian  medical 
works,  and  acquired  much  from  the  visits  of  Clot  Bey  and  other 
practitioners,  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  Board  of  the  most 
respectable  physicians  of  Damascus,*  and  obtained  a  decree  from 
the  then  existing  local  authorities,  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  practise  medicine  in  the  city  without  a  certificate  from  that 
Board,  thus  excluding  from  the  exercise  of  the  profession  all  such 
as  were  not  possessed  of  some  acquaintance  with  either  andent  or 
modem  authors.  I  have  not  learned  whether  this  Board  is  still  in 
existence  or  not,  or  whether  the  decree  of  the  local  government 
has  been  renewed  or  nullified. 

As  the  practitioner  seldom  receives  a  fee  for  mere  advice,  it 
becomes  his  interest  to  do  something  in  every  case  to  which  he 
may  be  called.  Were  the  means  usually  employed  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  do  no  harm,  in  case  no  good  resulted,  this  might  be 
well  enough ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  blood-letting  is 
the  resort  at  all  events;  and  it  is  oftentimes  repeated  at  each 
succeeding  visit  until  the  patient  dies,  or  gets  well  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  his  physician  to  kill  him."*  It  is  common,  in  cases  of 
chronic  disease,  for  the  practitioner  to  make  a  contract  with  the 
patient  for  a  certain  sum,  and  in  case  of  fsiilure  in  effecting  a  cure 
to  receive  nothing ;  but  he  generally  manages  to  secure  at  least  a 
part  of  the  compensation  in  advance,  upon  pretence  of  purchasing 
medicines,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  not  coming  off  entirely 
empty-handed. 

The  theory  of  medicine  in  the  East  corresponds,  in  very  nearly 
all  points,  with  the  old  humoral  pathology,  its  basis  being  the  four 
humours,  namely,  blood,  bile,  phlegm,  and  black  bile.  To  these 
must  be  added  an  all  pervading  agent  denominated  rihy  wind ;  to 
which  a  great  variety  of  morbid  affections  are  referred.  It  acts 
upon  any  part  of  the  system,  often  removes  suddenly  from  one 
organ  to  another,  and  is  treated  with  stimulating  remedies.  In- 
flammatory and  febrile  affections  are  called  nazal  dam^  determina- 
tion of  blood,  and  are  treated  by  blood-letting.  A  large  majority 
of  practitioners  recognize  only  these  two  classes,  that  is,  they  make 
all  diseases  sthenic,  or  asthenic,  and  in  practice  are  as  good  Bru- 
nonians  as  Brown  himself  could  wish  to  see.  But  the  difiSculty  is 
that  they  have  no  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  two  classes  of 

"^  The  IbUowing  case  oocnrred  in  i^leppo.  A  man  came  to  the  shop  of  a  physician 
"With  a  slightly  inflamed  eye ;  after  examining  it,  he  sprinkled  in  a  Utile  eye- 
powder,  todL  his  ^y,  and  £rected  the  man  to  call  again  the  day  followiDff ;  he  did 
so,  and  the  operation  was  repeated,  bnt  the  payment  was  forgotten.  This  happened 
several  times,  nntil  one  day  the  principal  was  absent  from  3ie  shop,  and  the  clerk, 
examining  the  eye,  found  in  it  a  little  piece  of  the  beard  of  wheat,  which  he  remoyed, 
and  the  cnre  was  effected.  Upon  informing  his  master,  he  replied :  '  O  fool  I  do  yon 
suppose  1  did  not  know  what  was  in  his  eye ;  yon  have  only  made  ns  lose  oar  fee.' 

disease. 
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disease,  which  in  reality  are  not  altogether  without  ba^ ;  and 
consequently  the  diagnosis  between  them  must  be  very  liable  to 
error.  So  we  often  see  a  poor  fellow  tossing  about  with  griping 
flatulent  pains  in  the  bowels  bled  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  or  two, 
while  one  who  cannot  bear  the  slightest  pressure  upon  the  abdomen 
is  filled  with  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and  hishly-seasoned  animal 
food.  Phlegm  is  supposed  to  arise  principally  from  the  nature  of 
the  water  habitually  drank,  and  to  it  are  attributed  coughs  and 
diarrhoeas.  Bile  occasipns  an  infinite  number  of  ailments  of  various 
sorts.  Black  bile  is  supposed  to  operate  principally  by  causins 
low  spirits,  bad  temper,  and  sometimes  mental  derangement,  and 
must  be  treated  by  travelling,  cheerful  society,  and  amusements. 
From  the  foregoing  statements  ignorancef  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  will  be  readily  detected,  and  the  fancies  of  the  old  humour- 
alists  recognized.  Every  individual  has  a  more  or  less  perfect 
idea  of  this  system,  which  .shows  itself  daily  to  one  engaged  in 

{practice  among  the  Arabs,  especially  in  the  examination  of  patients, 
t  is  often  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  an  account  of  the  patient's 
feelings  and  symptoms  can  be  obtained ;  instead  of  which  one  is 
annoyed  with  his  ideas  and  those  of  his  friends,  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  complaints.  One  has  a  cold  wind  in  his  stomach ;  another, 
superabundance  of  bile ;  another,  a  great  deal  of  black  bile ; 
another,  phlegm  ;  another,  wind  in  the  joints ;  another,  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  some  part,  and  so  on  ad  irifinitum;  and  it  is 
only  by  examining  and  cross-examining,  with  a  severe  trial  to 
patience  and  good-humour,  that  a  satisfactory  idea  of  the  nature^ 
of  the  case  can  be  obtained.  Moreover,  such  is  the  disposition 
to  exaggerate,  that  liberal  discount  must  often  be  made,  which 
can  be  done  cid  libitum  when  one  has  gained  a  little  experience, 
and  all  statements  require  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis.  It  may 
be  as  well  here  as  elsewhere  to  notice  a  fanciful  complaint  to 

which  the  Arabs  are  subject,  called  ^\f  weththab.^  It  is  attended 

with  uneasy  sensations,  especially  a  feeling  of  weight  about  the 
praecordia,  and  sometimes  difficult  respiration,  a  feeling  of  languor, 
and  other  symptoms  of  fatigue  or  of  indigestion.  The  cause  is 
supposed  to  be  a  swelling  of  the  deep  dorsal  muscles,  between  the 
scapulae,  and  a  person  is  employed  to  grasp  these  muscles  with  the 
hand  and  squeeze  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  which  pro- 
cedure is  said  to  afibrd  immediate  relief.  So  firm  is  the  belief  in 
this,  that  no  confidence  is  placed  in  any  other  remedy,  and  no 
arguments  can  dispel  the  prejudice. 

"  From  the  root  4-ma  to  spring  upon,  to  leap  suddenly,— 'from  the  suddenness 

of  its  attacks. 

Although 
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Although  all  the  phyacal  agents  in  the  production  of  health  or 
disease  are  more  or  less  taken  into  account,  yet  by  far  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid  upon  water.  In  removing  from  one  locality  to 
another,  nothing  is  more  deprecated  than  a  change  of  water.  In 
recommending  the  salubrity  of  any  situation  the  highest  encomium. 
which  can  be  bestowed  is  to  pronounce  its  water  good.  Here,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  the  old  adage  that  *  every  crow  fancies  its  own 
young  the  whitest,'  is  fully  verified.  No  man  can  be  induced  to 
acknowledge  that  the  water  of  his  own  village  is  not  preferable  to 
that  of  any  other.  To  condemn  a  locality  with  an  Arab  it  needs 
only  to  be  said  that  its  water  is  bad  ;  but  what  qualities  constitute 
^(kI,  and  what  bad  water,  is  a  question  diflScuIt  to  decide  ;  pre- 
judice, more  than  anything  else,  determining  opinions  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  contended  that  the  water  of  certam  localities  has  a 
more  powerful'  digestive  quality  than  that  of  others ;  and  it  is  said 
of  several  places,  that  if  a  man  eats  a  stuffed  sheep,  and  drinks  of 
the  water,  the  sensation  of  hunger  very  soon  returns,  as  if  he  had 
eaten  nothing ;  and  that  no  injury  results  from  any  over-loading 
of  the  stomach,  all  bad  consequences  being  prevented  by  the 
digestive  quality  of  the  water.  The  ideas  of  the  present  Arab 
physicians  with  regard  to  dietetics  and  hygiene,  are  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  fancies  and  absurdities.  Persons  labouring  under  a  febrile 
affection  are  scrupulously  deprived  of  all  cold  drinks ;  but  animal 
broths,  jellies,  sweetmeats,  walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  almonds,  and  such 
like  articles,  are  freely  allowed.  Pomegranates  and  raw  quinces*^ 
are  considered  as  highly  beneficial  in  such  cases,  and  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  insomuch  that  in  visiting  a  sick  friend  no  present  is 
considered  more  in  place  than  a  few  pomegranates.  These  would 
nrobably  do  no  injury  were  the  seeds  rejected,  but  to  avoid  swal- 
lowing them  an  Arab  considers  altogether  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion, which  he  is  not  bound  to  perform,  especially  in  ill  health  ; 
iwjnsequently,  the  stomach  is  filled  with  a  most  irritating,  indiges-- 
tible  mass,  and  the  symptoms  are  almost  invariably  aggravated. 
If  the  patient  does  not  eat  it  is  supposed  he  must  certainly  die  ; 
and  so  various  stews,  jellies,  soups,  and  mixtures  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  are  prepared,  in  order  to  induce  a  loathing  stomach 
to  receive  something  nourishing ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  unirri- 
tating  articles  of  diet,  such  as  sago,  arrowroot,  gruels,  and  other 
larmaceous  preparations,  are  entirely  unknown.  The  nearest 
approach  to  anything  of  the  kind  is  a  preparation  of  starch,  boiled 
and  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  also  pounded  rice,  boiled  with 
milk ;  but  these  are  perfectly  despicable  in  Arab  eyes,  and  are 

one^oiSSSsT  ^''''^'^  ""^^^  *^^  ^^''""^  ^*^^  *^^  foIlowiDg  cry  :  ^  Cure  your  sick 

regarded 
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regarded  as  by  no  means  suflBcient  to  support  the  svstem  under 
disease.  Persons  labouring  under  any  affection  of  the  lungs, 
attended  with  cough,  whether  fever  be  present  or  not,  are  directed 
to  avoid  carefully  all  adds  and  acidulated  food  or  drink.  Ldmn<, 
•coagulated  milk,  is  said  to  possess  great  refrigerant  qualities,  and 
is  consequently  unadapted  to  such  constitutions  as  are  liable  to 
^  wind '  affections.  Dibs^  the  juice  of  the  grape  boiled  to  a  syrup, 
is  also  considered  cooling  (what  fii^  cooling  wine !)  but  honey  is 
regarded  as  heating  in  me  extreme.  Wine  and  spirits  (arrack) 
in  small  quantities,  the  latter  just  before  and  the  former  during 
meals,  are  considered  as  good  promoters  of  digestion.  Moham- 
medans of  course  discard  both  the  wine  and  the  spirits,  but  all  classes 
unite  in  condemning  the  use  of  cold  water  until  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  food  has  been  taken.  The  principle  of  abstinence  from 
spirituous  liquors  is  seldom  reduced  to  practice,  except  by  those 
who  are  more  than  ordinarily  scrupulous  in  regard  to  their  habits. 
The  staple  article  of  diet,  and  that  upon  which  the  main  reliance 
is  placed,  is  bread.  Next  to  bread,  the  principal  articles  of  food 
in  cities  are  rice  and  mutton,  with  vegetables  ol  various  sorts,  such 
«s  the  badenjan^  a  variety  of  the  Solaoum  melongena,  beans,  let*- 
tuce,  cabbage,  beets,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  small  squashes,  okra, 
onions,  garlic,  etc.  The  tomato,  though  growing  abundantly  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  has  only  within  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
come  into  general  use,  and  that  mostly  through  its  use  by  the 
Franks.  Potatoes  have  been  cultivated  for  several  years  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ehden,  and  on  the  mountains  above  Tripoli ; 
but  the  cultivation  of  them  is  now  extending.  More  common  is  a 
^ecies  of  arum,  which,  though  very  acrid,  like  all  of  its  genus,  in 
tne  raw  state,  yet  when  fully  cooked  makes  a  palatable  and  not 
unwholesome  dish.  The?  food  of  the  peasantry,  next  to  bread, 
consists  almost  wholly  of  olives,  coagulated  milk,  and  lentiles 
cooked  with  mutton-fat  or  oil,  and  mixed  with  a  few  chopped 
onions.  In  the  interior,  burgkul^  wheat  coarsely  ground,  forms 
the  staple  article  of  food.  It  is  cooked  with  mutton-fisit,  or,  in 
grazing  districts,  with  butter.  Meat  is  rarely  tasted  ;  and  there 
is  little  variation  finom  this  coarse  &re  from  one  end  of  the  year  to 
the  other.  In  many  localities  rice  is  unknown  except  as  an  article 
of  diet  for  the  sick,  and  it  is  a  common  form  of  imprecation  to 
say—  '  May  your  house  never  be  clear  of  rice,'  meaning,  may  you 
always  have  sickness  in  your  family  so  as  to  render  rice  necessary 
as  an  article  of  diet.  It  may  here  be  asked  why  rice  was  not 
mentioned  above  in  speaking  of  the  food  for  the  siok  ;  the  reason 
is  that  an  Arab  relishes  riee  only  when  cooked  with  fat  or  butter, 
mixed  with  chopped  meat  and  the  seeds  of  the  pine. 

Even  the  above  mentioned  coarse  &re  iajoften  beyond  the  reach 
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of  the  abject  poor,  who  subsist,  much  of  the  time,  upon  barley- 
bread,  olives,  and  raw  onions.  As  might  be  expected,  such 
aliment  gives  rise  to  various  affections  of  the  digestive  organs. 
The  form  of  disease  most  frequently  encountered  is  a  most  dis- 
tressing and  obstinate  dyspepsia.  The  great  uneasiness  expe- 
rienced after  taking  food,  compels  the  sufferer  to  endure  the 
gnawings  of  hunger  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  when  at  last  he  can 
hold  out  no  longer,  the  food  is  swallowed  only  to  cause  more 
intense  suffering  until  it  is  rejected.  This  state  of  things  some- 
times lasts  for  years,  and  sometimes  terminates  sooner  in  chronic 
inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  stomach.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  irritation  is  seated  in  the  duodenum,  the  gastralgia  occurs 
some  hours  after  eating  and  continues  until  digestion  is  completed. 
Cases  of  the  latter  class  are  usually  connected  with  hepatic  de- 
rangement, and  though  not  so  urgent  in  their  symptoms,  or  so 
speedy  in  their  termmation  as  the  former,  are  yet  quite  as  ob- 
stinate, and  usually  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  patient 
is  worn  out  with  suffering  or  carried  off  by  diarrhoea.  These 
cases,  occurring  generally  among  laborious,  hard-working  people, 
are  perhaps  the  more  unmanageable  on  that  account.  All  reme- 
dial means  employed  upon  them  may  be  considered  as  thrown 
away,  on  account  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  restricting  the  patient 
to  anything  like  a  simple,  unirritating  diet.  Indeed,  as  has  been 
remarked  before,  the  Arabs  know  no  such  diet.  Arab  practitioners 
treat  these  diseases  as  ^  superabundance  of  bile,'  and  follow  them 
up  with  repeated  drastic  cathartics,  or  denominate  them  '  wind,' 
and  exhibit  stimulating,  heating  remedies  ;  both  of  which  courses, 
it  is  needless  to  add,  only  aggravate  the  disease. 

To  the  prevailing  use  of  uncooked  food^  animal  and  vegetable, 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  great  prevalence  of  worms  among 
the  Arabs.  Be  this  the  cause  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  scarcely  one 
person  in  fifty  is  unaffected  by  some  variety  of  these  parasites,  by 
far  the  most  prevalent  of  which  is  the  tapeworm.  Aside  from  the 
annoyance  they  occasion,  the  presence  of  these  worms  often  gives 
rise  to  anomalous  symptoms,  which  frequently  confuse  the  prac- 
titioner who  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  them  ;  but  after 
a  little  experience  a  glance  of  the  eye  is  usually  sufficient  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Very  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  the  patient,  for  unless  he  has 
passed  worms  within  two  or  three  days  he  will  strenuously  deny 
their  presence,  and  is  sometimes  really  ignorant  of  their  exist- 
ence. The  Arab  physicians  are  very  deficient  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  these  complaints.  The  bark  of  the 
pomegranate-root,  soap,  and  some  few  other  trifling  articles,  are 
all  the  remedies  tliey  use.    Of  the  use  of  mercurial  preparations, 
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tin,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  such  like  vermifuges,  they  are  entirely 
ignorant. 

A  great  majority  of  the  present  Arab  physicians  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  true  anatomical  structure  of  the  human  frame. 
Even  those  very  few  who  have  studied  the  descriptions  of  Avicenna, 
have  no  clear  conception  of  the  arrangement,  or  relative  position, 
or  functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  One  of  the  most 
respectable  physicians  of  Tripoli,  a  man  tolerably  well  read  in 
Arabic  medical  literature,  maintained  very  strenuously  that  the 
liver  occupied  the  left  side  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  Another, 
who  was  prescribing  for  a  patient  dying  from  ulceration  of  the 
bowels,  declared  the  disease  to  be  an  'opening  of  the  lungs.* 
Another  declared  a  case  of  bloody  urine  to  be  caused  by  '  wind  in 
the  bladder.'  The  pain  in  the  back  and  loins  which  always  accom- 
panies fever,  is  often  treated  by  a  local  abstraction  of  blood. 
Pain  in  the  stomach  is  universally  denominated  '  pain  in  the  heart.' 
Cynanche  tonsillaris  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  tonsils,  called 
*  daughters  of  the  ears,'  falling  down  upon  the  pharynx,  and  relief 
is  to  be  obtained  by  'lifting  them  up,'  which  is  done  by  gentle 
pressure  upon  the  tonsillar  region,  accompanied  by  friction  with 
the  thumbs  along  the  under  margin  of  the  jaw,  over  its  angle, 
towards  the  ears.  The  only  difference  known  between  arteries 
and  veins  is  that  the  former  pulsate  and  the  latter  do  not.  Hernia 
and  hydrocele  are  denominated  '  wind  of  the  scrotum  ;'  and  he- 
morrhoids, '  wind  of  the  rectum.'  This  entire  isnorance  of  anatomy 
must  continne  as  long  as  the  present  superstitious  horror  of  muti- 
lating  the  dead  prevails.  Autopsic.  examinations  could  not  be 
obtained  in  one  out  of  a  thousand  cases,  and  dissections  are  but  of 
the  question. 

The  most  implicit  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
as  an  indication  of  ^health  or  disease,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
varieties  is  supposed  to  enable  a  person  to  distinguish  all  morbid 
affections,  without  any  inquiry  into  other  symptoms.  The  patient 
comes  to  the  physician,  and  holds  out  his  hand ;  the  pulse  is  felt 
in  each  wrist  successively,  and  if  by  previous  knowledge  of  his 
habits,  or  by  catching  some  complaint  which  he  may  have  dropped 
to  the  bystanders,  the  practitioner  can  make  out  the  case  within 
any  reasonable  degree  of  probability,  he  is  content ;  if  not,  he 
draws  out  in  a  random  conversation  enough  to  enable  him  to  pre*- 
soribe  upon  some  sort  of  foundation,  but  at  the  same  time  convey- 
ing the  idea  that  his  whole  dependence  is  upon  the  pulse,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  disease  derived  altogether  from  that  source.  So 
far  is  this  confidence  carried,  that  women  in  doubt  as  to  their 
situation  present  themselves  before  a  physician  that  he  may  decide 
from  the  pulse  whether  they  are  pregnant  or  otherwise,  and  whether 
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the  fcetus  be  a  male  or  a  female ;  all  of  which  the  physiciaii  deter- 
mines with  the  utmost  gravity  and  assurance,  and  a  thousand 
failures  cannot  destroy  the  confidence  built  upon  a  single  success- 
ful *  guess.'  Neither  is  it  by  any  means  necessary  that  the  phy* 
sician  should  see  his  patient  berore  deciding  upon  his  case  and 
prescribing  for  it.  It  is  amply  sufficient  if  the  latter  should  send 
a  verbal  or  written  message,  naming  his  complaint,  which  it  is 
taken  for  granted  he  knows,  or  describing  some  of  the  most  pro- 
minent symptoms,  since  the  pulse  cannot  well  be  examined  at  a 
distance.  Such  a  message  calls  forth  an  order  for  bleeding, 
purging,  or  whatever  other  treatment  may  suggest  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  practitioner  at  the  moment.  One  individual  in  par- 
ticular, residmg  in  a  village  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
having  acquired  some  celebrity,  at  present  does  little  beside  pre- 
scribing for  patients  at  a  distance  after  this  manner ;  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  blood-letting  and  purging  are  the  remedial  means 
directed  to  be  employed. 

In  many  villages  of  Mount  Lebanon  the  priest,  who  usually 
knows  as  much  about  medicine  as  a  '  green  goose,'  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  physician.  But  some  notorious  cases  of  mismanage- 
ment having  hence  occurred,  the  lower  clergy  have  latterly  been 
forbidden  by  their  superiors  to  meddle  with  physic,  except  so.&r 
as  to  draw  blood  when  no  other  person  can  be  dbtained  to  perform 
the  operation,  and  this  only  upon  the  advice  of  a  physician  pre- 
Yiousiy  consulted  by  a  verbal  or  written  message.  Credulity  and 
a  fondness  for  the  miraculous  still  form  as  prominent  traits  in  the 
Arab  character  as  in  former  times.  The  story  of  the  king  Yunan 
and  the  sage  Duban,  which  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the 
^  Thousand  and  one  Nights,'  is  only  akin  to  many  others  of  a 
similar  character  still  current  in  the  East. 

The  confidence  in  charms  and  amulets,  so  implicit  in  former 
days,  is  not  at  all  diminished  in  the  present  age.  Females  and 
children  have  usually  a  blue  bead  or  other  ornament  suspended 
over  the  forehead,  just  at  the  parting  of  the  hair,  or  a  string  of 
bhie  beads  about  the  neck,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  the 
*evil  eye.'  Horses,  cows,  and  other  animals,  have  frequently  a 
blue  bead,  or  a  small  piece  of  notched  wood,  suspended  from  the 
neck  ;  and  fruit-trees  and  vines  are  often  daubed  with  a  streak  of 
red  or  blue  for  protection  against  the  same  evil  influence.  This 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  exercised  by  old  women,  sometimes 
by  others,  and  often  unintentionally.  If  the  beauty  of  a  child  or 
of  an  animal  is  remarked  upon,  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  intended 
to  give  the  *  evil  eye,'  unless  at  the  same  time  the  words  *  in  tbe 
name  of  God  '  are  uttered,  which  act  as  a  preventive  against  any 
detriment  which  might  otherwise  occur.     Among  other  ridiculous 
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notions  of  this  kind  is  the  idea  that  the  patella  or  the  trachea  of  a 
wolf  will  invariably  cure  the  mumps,  if  suspended  from  the  neck 
of  the  patient.  As  a  means  of  evil  influence  Tihat^  writing,  holds 
a  conspicuous  place,  particularly  among  Mohammedans  and 
Druzes.  It  is  supposed  that  some  individuals  have  the  power  of 
bringing  disease  upon  others  by  merely  writing  certain  words  upon 
a  slip  of  paper.  Maladies  thus  caused  do  not  properly  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  physidan ;  but  he  may  pronounce  whether  a 
case  be  one  of  kkat  or  not.^  There  is  anodier  class  of  practitioners, 
principally  from  the  Barbary  States,  who  pretend  to  have  the  power 
of  releasing  those  so  aflFected  by  means  of  a  coimter- writing,  which 
is  to  be  worn  by  the  patient  under  the  head-dress,  and  which  takes 
effect  after  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  A  great  majority  of  all 
classes  and  ages  have  usually  some  paper,  or  image,  or  relic^ 
about  the  perscxi^  which  confers  many  imaginary  benefits;  and 
during  illness  various  charms  of  this  nature  are  employed  both  by 
patient  and  physician  in  order  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  remedies 
used. 

It  is  a  principle  strenuously  inculcated  by  the  Arab  phjrsicians, 
and  implicitly  received  by  all  classes,  that  catarrhal  affections  and 
pulmonary  complaints  are  highly  contagious.  No  one  will  smoke 
from  the  same  pipe,  or  drink  from^  the  same  vessel,  with  one 
labouring  under  a  cold,  for  fear  of  catching  it ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  cases  of  phthisis  are  avoided  as  much  as  is  practicable,  in* 
somuch  that  the  clothes  and  bedding  of  consumptives  are  destroyed^ 
and  the  room,  in  which  one  has  died  of  this  disease  is  left  unoccu- 
pied for  a  long  time,  lest  the  contagion  should  be  communicated 
hom  the  walls.  Small-pox  is  supposed  to  be  communicated 
merely  by  a  glance  of  the  eye,  and  consequently  variolous  cases 
are  excluded  from  view  as  carefully  as  possible.  Within  a  few 
years  confidence  in  vaccination  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
feet  that  many  vaccinated  persons  have  latterly  suffered  from 
iHnall-pox.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  another  fact, 
iic»»ely,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  gone  about  the 
country  vaccinating  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  a  genuine 
pustule  from  a  spurious  one,  supposing  that  the  larger  the  sore 
chanced  to  be,  the  more  effectual  would  be  the  vaccination ;  while 
ethers,  regardless  of  all  principle,  have,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  vac- 
cinated many  of  the  poor,  ignorant  mountaineers,  with  the  juice  of 
the  green  fig,  which,  from  its  producing  a  large  sore,  has  led  num- 
bers to  think  themselves  safe  from  the  disease,  from  which  they 
afterwards  suffered,  and  perhaps  died. 

Of  the  science  of  chemistry  the  Arabs  are  entirely  ignorant. 
Although  they  are  acquainted  with  a  goodly  number  of  substances 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingjlom,  yet  few  of  these,  except  the 
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most  common,  are  used  in  medicine.  Sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  borax^  alumen,  sulphur,  salts  of  iron,  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  are  the  principal  articles  of  this  class  in  general  use ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  remedies  are  drawn  from  the  vegetable 
world.  The  Arabs  understand  by  chemistry  what  we  understand 
by  alchemy,  namely,  the  art  of  converting  the  baser  metals  into 
gold  and  silver.  They  still  hold  to  the  theory  of  four  elements — 
tire,  idr,  earth,  and  water — and  all  the  metals  and  precious  stones 
are  supposed  to  be  cooked  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  a  natural 
process,  such  as  the  combined  influence  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  Gold  being  therefore  accounted  a  compound  substance,  it 
is  not  deemed  futile  to  search  alter  its  component  elements,  and 
the  means  of  uniting  them,  or  of  converting  other  substances  into 
gold.  Notwithstanding  all  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  past, 
there  are  still  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  fruitless  search.  In* 
stances  have  recently  occurred  m  which  persons  have  wasted  large 
fortunes  in  gold-making  experiments,  and  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  all,  still  continue  nrm  in  the  belief  that  the  thing  is 
practicable,  and  attribute  their  ill  success  to  ignorance  or  to  want 
of  the  necessary  materials. 

Of  botany,  as  a  science,  quite  as  little  is  known  as  of  chemistry. 
Although,  as  has  been  remarked,  most  of  the  articles  of  the  materia 
medica  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  yet  plants  are 
known  only  by  names,  not  by  descriptions ;  and,  as  names  vary 
with  localities,  inextricable  confusion  arises  from  this  source.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  recognize  any  of  the  plants  mentioned  by 
Avicenna  merely  from  his  descriptions ;  and  different  names  are 
often  given  to  the  same  thing  in  different  places,  or  the  same  name 
is  given  to  widely  different  things.  From  the  almost  total  igno- 
rance which  prevails,  in  regard  to  all  generic  and  specific  distinc- 
tions or  similarities,  every  plant  is  considered  as  existing  per  se^ 
and  to  bear  no  relation  to  others,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a 
few  garden  vegetables  or  cultivated  flowers.  An  Arab  sees  the 
widest  difference,  but  no  similarity,  between  the  egg-plant,  tomato, 
and  potato,  and  knows  no  difference  between  the  red  anemone  and 
wild  poppy. 

Having  previously  alluded  to  the  frequency  with  which  ab- 
straction of  blood  is  employed  by  the  present  Arab  physicians,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  here  some  of  the  means  used  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this.  Venesection  is  by  far  the  most  common  method, 
and  the  bend  of  the  arm,  or  the  back  of  the  hand,  is  the  part 
usually  selected.  The  old  idea  of  the  peculiar  connection  of  the 
cephalic  vein  with  the  head,  and  of  the  basilic  vein  with  the  body, 
is  still  retained ;  and  the  selection  of  this  or  that  for  the  operation, 
is  determined  by  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  also  cf^mipon  to 
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draw  blood  from  the  feet  in  diseases  of  the  head  and  derangements 
of  the  menstrual  secretion,  ujK)n  the  principle  of  revulsion.     In 
cases  of  jaundice,  one  of  tiie  veins  under  the  tongue  is  always 
selected.     This  latter  disease  is  supposed  to  be  recognizable  only 
by  a  turgid  state  of  the  ranine  veins,  and  their  being  slightl) 
tinged  wifli  yellow.     Those  who  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining 
a  good  European  lancet  use  an  iron  ^  one,  manufactured  by  any 
smith  of  ordinary  dexterity  ;  and  cases  are  not  unfrequent  in 
which  the  operation  is  performed  with  a  penknife,  or  even  with  a 
piece  of  glass  or  a  sharp  flint.     It  is  needless  to  add  that  these 
instruments  are  often  broken  in  the  flesh  and  produce  serious  con- 
sequences.    From  the  entire  ignorance  of  anatomy  which  prevails, 
and  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  it  is  the  custom  in  the  case 
of  fat  persons,  whose  veins  are  small  and  not  distinguishable  by 
the  eye,  to  feel  for  the  artery  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  dive 
down  upon  it ;  but  as  the  vein  usually  crosses  the  artery  at  the 
ppint  where  the  pulsations  of  the  latter  are  most  distinctly  per- 
ceptible, it  is  pierced  first,  and  the  blood,  gushing  out  by  the  sides 
of  the  lancet,  informs  the  operator  that  he  has  gone  deep  enough. 
To  one  who  is  aware  of  the  frequency  with  which  all  classes  resort 
to  this  operation  for  headaches,  stomach-aches,  colds,  rheumatic 
pains,  and  the  most  trifling  aflections,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, not  that  accidents  occur,  but  that  they  do  not  happen  a 
thbusand  fold  more  often.     Scarification  with  a  razor  is  very  com- 
mon for  all  sorts  of  tumours  or  swellings,  whether  inflammatory  or 
(Edematous.     Cupping  is  also  practised,  sometimes  dry,  and  at 
other  times  after  scarification,  as  above  mentioned.     The  cups 
employed  have  contracted  orifices,  so  that  they  necessarily  become 
heated  by  the  lighted  taper  employed  to  rarify  the  air,  and  thus 
cauterize  the  patient  as  well  as  cup  him.     The  use  of  leeches  has 
become  very  common  in  cities,  but  they  are  rarely  used  in  country  " 
villages  and  on  the  mountains  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining them  at  the  proper  moment. 

The  actual  cautery  is  resorted  to  not  less  frequently  than  blood- 
letting. It  is  performed  with  a  common  iron  nail  or  a  piece  of 
wire,  or  a  piece  of  lighted  spunk  is  laid  upon  the  part  and  sufiered 
to  bum  out.  It  is  sometimes  found  difficult  to  cause  the  cauter- 
ized part  to  suppurate,  and  the  use  of  emollient  poultices  to 
accomplish  this  end  is  not  known.  The  usual  application  is  a 
green  leaf  or  a  piece  of  paper,  and  a  pea  is  inserted  to  keep  the 
issue  open  after  it  has  been  established.  Some  itinerating  oculists 
carry  with  them  cauterizing  irons  of  various  forms  adapted  to 
aflections  of  the  eye.  As  is  the  case  with  blood-letting  the  cau- 
tery is  resorted  to  for  the  most  trifling  complaints,  and  scarcely  an 
individual  can  be  found  who  has  not  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
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cicatrices  from  thi8  cause.  The  common  aphtha  of  children,  if  at 
all  severe,  is  denominated  hubbet  el-kai,  pimple  of  cauterization, 
and  IB  supposed  to  be  curable  only  by  cauterizing  the  poor  little 
•creatures  upon  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  cautery  is  also 
thought  to  DC  the  only  cure  in  most  cases  of  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  in  adults.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  practice 
•carried  that  it  is  related  of  some  poor  simple-minded  people, diat, 
finding  their  pumpkins  decaying  rather  prematurely,  they  were 
told  that  a  bad  disease  had  got  among  them,  which  was  to  be 
cured  by  the  cautery,  and  they  actually  heated  an  iron  and  cau- 
terized a  pumpkin  in  order  to  try  the  experiment 

Issues  and  setons  are  also  in  common  use,  but  rather  upon  the 
principle  of  diverting  morbid  humours  from  important  organs  than 
upon  the  principle  of  counter-irritation.  Vesication  by  cantha- 
rides  is  practised  in  a  few  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  others  use 
is  made  of  such  plants  as  anerd  an  acrid  irritating  juice,  but  much 
antipathy  to  this  class  of  remedies  is  everywhere  apparent. 
Sinapisms  are  not  known.  Acupuncturation  is  often  resorted  to 
in  affections  of  the  joints  after  blood-letting  and  the  cautery  have 
failed.  This  operation  is  performed  by  striking  the  part  re- 
peatedly with  one  or  more  needles,  as  is  done  in  the  tattooing  of 
sailors.  Wens,  warts,  swelled  bursas,  etc.  are  also  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Enemata  are  common,  and  are  usually  made  of  a 
decoction  of  the  althea  or  malva.  The  place  of  a  syringe  (which 
is  usually  found  only  in  cities)  is  supplied  by  a  clyster-bag,  formed 
^commonly  of  a  goat-^skin,  with  a  small  piece  of  reed  in  the  place 
of  a  pipe.  Suppositories  of  soap  are  often  substituted  for  ienemata.; 
but  for  children  they  are  usually  made  of  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
firmly  rolled  into  a  conical  form  and  smeared  with  dib^. 

The  principal  articles  of  domestic  medicine  are  the  flowers  of 
iihe  Viola  odorata,  chamomile,  mallows,  and  the  Althea  syriaca. 

Among  the  most  valued  articles  of  the  Arab  pharmacopeia  may 
he  reckoned  the  Bezoar  stone,  commonly  called  hajar  benzehr  (a 

corruption  of  ^fS^  bazehr).     The  Bezoar  stone  is  divided  by 

Ihe  Arabs  into  three  classes — artificial,  mineral  and  animal.  The 
artificial  is  compounded  by  artificial  means,  and  is  always  im- 
ported ;  the  mineral  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  earth ;  the 
animal  to  be  furnished  by  various  domestic  or  wild  animals.  The 
>most  esteemed  is  supposed  to  be  a  concretion  of  the  tears  of  the 
wild  ass  formed  upon  the  cheek  of  the  animal.  This  species  bears 
A  very  high  price,  and  is  eagerly  sought  after.  Tumours  are 
occasionally  found  in  that  situation  on  me  domestic  ass,  and  are 
in  jgreat  demand,  though  not  so  highly  prized  as  those  obtained 
£rom  the  wild  animal.     This  remedy  is  administered  in  very  small 
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doses  to  epileptic  and  hysterical  persons,  and  also  in  cases  of  acute 
disease,  as  a  dernier  resort  when  recovery  is  all  btit  hopeless,  it 
being  contended  that,  after  the  administration  of  this  remedy,  if 
the  disease  is  to  prove  fatal,  it  will  come  to  a  speedy  termination, 
or,  if  not,  will  immediately  assume  a  more  favourable  aspect. 

Recent  attempts  to  introduce  modern  remedies  have  succeeded 
in  some  instances  and  failed  in  others.  Tlie  sulphate  of  quinine, 
for  example,  in  consequence  of  its  price,  precludes  the  possibility 
of  as  much  profit  being  made  upon  it  as  upon  other  articles ;  and 
notwithstanding  its  power  in  intermittents  is  well  known,  the  phy- 
sicians have  succeeded  in  spreading  the  idea  that  it  causes  tliose 
affections  which  often  appear  as  the  sequelae  of  long  continued 
fever  and  ague,  such  as  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  dropsy,  and 
hepatic  derangement.  The  main  ground  of  this  objection  to  it  is, 
tiiat  its  use  is  attended  with  less  pecuniary  emolument  than 
bleeding  and  purging.  In  one  village  where,  during  certain  sea- 
sons, intermittent  fever  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  Heeding  and 
tincture  of  camphor  were  the  remedies  employed  by  a  native  phy- 
sician. 

The  connection  between  barbers  and  surgeons  in  the  East  is  not 
yet  altogether  dissolved  ;  and  those  '  most  worshipfiil  *  gentry  still 
bleed,  leech,  cauterize,  draw  teeth,  and  perform  sundry  other 
operations  connected  with  the  chirurgical  art.  The  operation  of 
extracting  '  disorderly '  grinders  is  performed  without  any  previous 
division  of  the  gum,  sometimes  with  a  hawksbill,  and  sometimes 
with  a  straight  forceps,  which  break  the  tooth  quite  as  ofl;en  as 
they  extract  it.  Physicians,  so  called,  confine  themselves  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  but  those  who  pass  for  surgeons  act  in  either 
capacity,  pro  re  nata.  The  Arabs  have  a  superstitious  dread  of 
all  surgical  operations,  especially  such  as  mutilate  the  body,  and 
often  prefer  death  to  undergoing  them. 

Malignant  and  masked  intermittents  occmr  occasionally,  and 
under  native  treatment  usually  prove  fatal — the  paroxysmal  cha- 
racter of  such  cases  not  being  noticed,  or,  if  noticed,  tiot  being 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  c<»np1aint. 
Cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas,  urticaria,  scabies,  and 
porrigo,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  may  be  attributed  mostly 
to  want  of  cleanliness.  Porrigo  especially  abounds  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  after  baffling  the  profession  is  often  cured  by 
some  old  woman,  who  by  dint  of  scarifying  with  a  razor,  pulling, 
and  the  use  of  the  tar-cap,  succeeds  in  extracting  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair,  or  exciting  an  inflammation  in  tlie  parts  which  results  in  a 
cure.  The  Aleppo  button  is  well  described  in  Tweedie's  *  Library 
of  Practical  Medicine.'  Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians 
from  Syria  in  1840,  a  soldier  who  had  been  impressed  from  one 
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of  the  villages  of  Lebanon  returned  to  his  home  from  Aleppo 
affected  with  the  button.  In  a  few  months  others  in  the  same 
village  seemed  to  have  taken  it  from  that  individual,  and  it  spread 
to  several  surrounding  places,  llie  appearance  of  the  sore  was  in 
all  respects  like  that  of  the  real  Aleppine  disease,  but  it  differed 
from  tne  latter  in  that  it  healed  alter  a  few  months  instead  of 
continuing  a  whole  year. 

Diseases  of  the  eye,  notwithstanding  their  frequency,  are  if 
possible  more  improperly  treated  than  any  other  class  of  maladies. 
In  ophthalmia  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  tissue  affected,  but  coarse 
irritating  powders  are  sprinkled  upon  the  conjunctiva  whatever 
may  be  the  stage  of  the  disease  and  without  any  previous  deple- 
tion. Nearly  every  practitioner  has  a  kohly  eye-powder,  of  his  own, 
and  few  are  the  cases  of  severe  inflammation  in  which  the  individual 
escapes  without  some  specks  upon  the  cornea,  and  very  often  deep 
ulceration  or  incurable  opacity  is  the  result.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  apply  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  (the  AoA/of  the  Arabs  with  which 
they  ornament  their  eyes)  to  the  roots  of  the  eye-lashes  as  often  as 
once  a  week,  from  an  idea  that  it  conduces  to  clearness  of  sights 
and  women  constantly  use  it  as  adding  to  their  beauty.  One 
cause  of  the  frequency  of  ophthalmia  in  the  East  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  universal  custom  of  keeping  the  head  wrapped  up  in 
woollen  caps,  turbans,  and  handkerchiefs,  which  must  necessarily 
debilitate  the  parts  and  render  them  exceedingly  susceptible  to 
morbid  impressions.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  twenty  cases  of 
ophthalmia  occur  among  the  Arabs  to  one  among  the  Frank  resi- 
dents, after  allowing  for  the  greater  proportion  m  number  of  the 
former ;  and  yet  both  are  equally  exposed  to  the  remote  causes 
of  the  complaint.  Among  the  i(emales  of  Mount  Lebanon,  the 
*  horn '  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  ophthalmic  diseases.  This  singular 
appendage,  from  its  height  and  weight,  needs  almost  as  many 
forestays  and  backstays  to  keep  it  in  position  as  the  mainmast  of 
a  seventy-four.  It  is  worn  night  and  day,  being  taken  off  only 
once  every  week  or  ten  days  in  order  that  the  hair  may  be  combed. 
Its  weight  always  presses  more  upon  one  side  than  upon  the  other, 
and  the  greatest  pressure  is  usually  over  one  eye,  which  relaxes 
the  palpebral  muscles  and  causes  that  eye  to  appear  smaller  than 
its  fellow.  Those  who  wear  the  horn  are  constantly  complaining 
of  headaches  and  colds,  and  are  exceedingly  liable  to  trichiasis 
upon  the  slightest  inflammatory  action.  One  of  the  fastenings  of 
this  horn  passes  under  the  chin  and  necessarily  limits  the  motion 
of  the  jaw.  A  case  occurred  to  the  writer  of  a  woman  who  could 
not  open  her  mouth  more  than  an  eighth  of  aji  inch,  and  upon  exa- 
mination it  was  found  that  the  band  alluded  to,  where  it  pressed 
upon  the  lower  jaw  just  in  front  of  its  angle,  had  formed  a  groove 
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in  the  bone  capable  of  containing  the  little  finger.  After  merely 
laying  aside  the  horn  for  a  few  days  the  woman  could  open  her 
mouth  more  than  an  ioch.  Ectropion  is  of  veiy  frequent  occur* 
rence  in  the  male  and  veir  rare  in  the  female.  Cases  of  entropion 
in  the  latter  occasionally  appear,^  and  trichiasis  occurs  daily. 
Glaucoma  is  mistaken  by  the  native  physicians  for  cataract.  All 
opacities  of  the  lens  are  denominated  '  grey  water/  and  there  are 
a  few  professed  oculists  who  are  in  the  habit  of  couching  with  a 
plain  straight  needle  after  having  cut  through  the  sclerotica  with  a 
common  lancet.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  humours  often 
escape  and  vision  is  lost. 

Mention  is  sometimes  made  of  an  individual  near  Tripoli  who 
performs  the  lateral  operation  for  lithotomy,  but  with  what  instru- 
ments has  not  been  ascertained. 

Phlegmonous  tumors  are  treated  with  stimulating  resinous  oint- 
ments, which  retard  instead  of  promoting  suppuration.  Emollient 
poultices  are  considered  as  of  little  value,  and,  if  used  at  all,  are 
usually  applied  cold.  Ulcers  are  also  treated  with  resinous  saJhres, 
and  when  these  fail  resort  is  had  to  the  most  vile  and  irritating 
applications,  such  as  gunpowder,  coarsely-powdered  charcoal,  and 
dung ;  and  instead  of  bemg  duly  cleansed,  they  are  scrupulously 
guarded  from  water.  Most  individuals  have  a  great  di^ead  lest 
any  one  but  a  physician  should  see  their  sores,  from  a  superstitious 
notion  that  the  eye  exerts  an  evil  influence  upon  them.  Pleasant 
odours  are  considered  as  highly  injurious  to  patients  affected  with 
ulcers,  and  still  more  so  in  cases  of  fresh  wounds ;  but  disagree- 
able smells  are  accounted  harmless,  and  so  the  patient  goes  about 
with  an  onion  under  his  nose  lest  an  agreeable  odour  should  acci- 
dentally meet  his  nostrils  and'  thereby  injury  to  the  sore  be  occa- 
sioned. Sinuous  ulcers  are  plugged  up  with  tents  smeared  with 
ointments  of  various  kinds ;  and  these  are  continued  as  long  as 
any  discharge  takes  place,  it  being  supposed  that  the  ulcer  cannot 
heal  until  there  remains  no  more  pus  to  be  discharged.  These 
tents  are  often  so  enlarged  and  crammed  into  the  cavity  as  effectu- 
ally to  keep  down  granulation,  thus  defeating  the  very  end 
intended  to  be  accomplished.  Injections  of  corrosive  sublimate 
are  occasionally  employed  which  often  succeed  by  exciting  inflam- 
mation and  eflusion  of  lymph,  but  the  art  of  laying  the  cavity 
open^  and  allowing  it  to  fill  up  from  the  bottpm,  is  entirely  un- 
known. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  one  of  the  most  conunon  affections  of  the 
East.;  femoral  hernia  is  rarely  found.  The  relaxing  influence  of 
the  climate  doubtless  contributes  somewhat  to  the  frequency  of 
this  complaint,  but  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  it  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  usq  of  the  girdle.     This  universal  article  of  dress,  worn 
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in  nfunerous  folcb  around  the  body,  is  usually  drawn  so  tight  as 
greatly  to  compress  the  abdominal  viscera  and  force  them  to  seek 
an  outlet  at  the  inguinal  canal  as  being  the  weakest  part  of  the 
abdominal  walls.  Cases  of  incipient  hernia,  where  the  intestine 
had  just  passed  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  have  been  checked  by 
instructing  the  patient  to  relax  his  girdle  and  avoid  hard  exercise. 
The  Arab  physicians  call  these  affections  ^  wind,'  and  have  no  idea 
how  the  bowels  can  protrude  from  their  natural  situation  without 
any  external  wound.  The  actual  cautery  is  often  applied  to  stop 
this  descent  of  wind,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  this  pro- 
ceeding might  not,  by  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  result  in 
arresting  incipient  cases.  Trusses  are  little  known  and  yield 
little  benefit  where  they  are  known,  because  the  patient  cannot  be 
induced  to  wear  them  perseveringly ;  and,  from  the  same  cause, 
cases  of  congenital  hernia  are  never  cured.  Hydrocele  and  swelled 
testicle  are  also  denominated  *  wind ;'  the  latter  is  often  success* 
fully  treated  by  the  actual  cautery  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
just  below  the  hair.  How  far  does  this  drcumstanee  go  to  prove 
the  connection  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  genital  organs  ? 
Lumbago  is  called  *  wind  of  the  kidneys,'  and  hemorrhoids  ^  wind 
of  the  rectum.'  Some  few  individuals  have  the  art  of  opening 
hemorrhoidal  tumours,  when  seated  externally,  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  Great  detriment  is  feared  from  a  suppression  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  discharge  where  it  .has  been  long  established. 

In  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  little  effort  is  made  to 
extract  foreign  bodies  or  detached  pieces  of  bone;  instead  of  whidi 
great  reliance  is  placed  upon  ointments  which  have  the  supposed 
faculty  of '  drawing,'  and  whatever  foreign  substance  may  be  pre- 
sent is  left  to  come  away  with  the  discharge  of  pus.  The  actual 
cautery  and  compression  are  the  only  means  employed  to  suppress 
homorrhage,  the  efficacy  of  ligatures  and  their  mode  of  application 
not  being  understood.  No  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  against 
secondary  hemorrhage ;  and  often,  when  the  slough  comes  away, 
the  patient  dies  from  loss  of  blood,  to  the  astonishment  of  surgeon 
and  friends,  who  had  supposed  ail  danger  from  that  sounee  to  be 
over  because  blood  did  not  flow  from  tiie  first. 

Concussions  from  &lls  or  from  blows  are  treated  with  blood- 
letting without  waiting  for  reaction.  It  is  also  common  in  sucJi 
cases  to  wrap  the#patient  in  a  warm  sheepskin  just  stripped  from 
the  animal,  lest  the  blood  becoming  cold  should  '  settle '  in  llie 
injured  part.  Besides  this,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  the  patient 
is  made  to  drink  a  decoction  of  the  hand  or  fodt,  or  some  other 
part,  of  one  of  the  mummies  brought  from  Egypt,  and  great  reli- 
ance is  placed  on  the  efficacy  of  this  vile  stuff'  in  preventing  any 
unpleasant  consequences.     Fractures  and  dislocations  are  treated 
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by  a  class  of  professed  *  bone-setters.'  Many  times  these  impos- 
tors succeed  in  convincing  a  person  who  has  received  a  shght 
sprain  that  it  is  a  bad  dislocation,  and  pull  and  tug  thereat  in 
order  to  magnify  their  own  skill  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholders,  and 
get  a  larger  fee  from  the  patient.  Old  women  have  sometimes 
acquired  great  celebrity  in  this  sort  of  practice,  generally  by  re- 
ducing luxations  which  never  occurred,  or  fractures  which  never 
happened.  In  cases  of  undisputed  fracture,  tight  bandages  are 
applied  without  waiting  for  the  occurrence  or  subsidence  of 
svtrelling,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  secure  any  degree  of  counter- 
extension. 

In  regard  to  the  leprosy  as  at  present  existing  in  the  East,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that,  besides  the  scaly  emptiou  cor- 
responding to  the  bohak  of  Moses,  there  are  two  other  varieties, 
the  one  called  jedkam^  which  corresponds  to  the  Lepra  astrachanica 
as  described  in  Tweedie's  'Medicad  Library,'  the  other  caQed 
hirtum,  from  a  root  signifying  '  to  lop  off,'  corresponding  to  the 
usual  descriptions  of  Lepra  tuberculosa.  Persons  labouring  under 
any  varietv  of  this  disease  are  for  the  most  part  assembled  at  Da- 
mascus, wKere  they  live  in  a  separate  quarter  though  they  are  net 
excluded  from  communication  with  others.  They  are  supported 
in  part  by  charity,  and  in  part  by  legacies  to  tfieir  community. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  these  miserable  creatures  in  Jeru^ 
salem. 

Insanity  is  generally  attributed  to  Satanic  possession,  and  no 
remedies  are  used  for  it  except  confinement,  exorcising,  or  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  fiome  saint  Khat^  writing,  cdluded  to 
previously,  is  supposed  often  to  be  a  cause  of  mental  derangement, 
and  *  counter-writing '  is  the  only  remedy  relied  upon. 

Gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  are  confounded  by  the  generality  of 
practitioners,  and  are  treated  alike.  The  syphilitic  ulcer  is 
treated  with  the  vapour  of  cinnabar ;  and  secondary  syphilis  with 
a  preparation  of  mercury,  corrosive  sublimate,  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  sulphur  sublimed  together  and  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
pills  or  powders. 

This  subject  might  be  pursued  almost  indefinitely,  nor  would  it 
be  devoid  of  interest  to  go  somewhat  minutely  over  the  Arab  ma- 
teria medica  and  pharmacopeia.  Sut  neither  time  nor  the  limits 
of  this  paper,  which  has  already  exceeded  its  intended  bounds,  will 
allow  of  any  further  prosecution  of  the  subject. 
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LETTER   AND    SPIRIT 
IN    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT    SCRIPTURES. 

There  is  a  great  law  in  the  construction  of  the  Old  Testament 

Sstem  which  explains  the  principles  of  its  connection  with  the 
ew  Testament  Scriptures.    Without  the  possession  of  this  key, 
our  knowledge  alike  of  the  institutions  and  historical  events  of 
the  Old  Testament  will  only  serve  to  introduce  obscurity  and 
confusion  into  our  views  of  Divine  truth.     The  grand  peculiarity 
in  the  old  disuensation,  to  which  we  refer,  consists  in  the  Divine 
adjustment  ot  its  external  form  to  an  inner  and  spiritual  reality, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  the  way  of  analogy,  or  in  respect  of 
certain  principles  common  to  both.     These  principles,  it  must  be 
observed,  never  constitute  the  essence  of  the  reality  represented, 
but  only  bear  towards  it  the  relation  of  outlines;  so  that  tbe 
former  differs  from  the  latter  as  shadow  from  substance,  as  flesh 
from  spirit.     These  shadowy  representations  divide  themselves 
under  two  heads — the  firsts  known  in  the  language  of  theology  by 
the  name  of  types ;  the  second,  a  certain  modification  of  the  types, 
but  agreeing  with  them  in  all  their  essential  characters  except  one, 
which  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  take  the  liberty  of 
designating  by  the  name  of  type-symbols.     We  are  now,  in  order 
to  an  exact  elucidation  of  our  subject,  to  attempt  a  particular 
statement  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  formation  of  these  figura- 
tive  representations  of  Divine  truth,  constituting  ^the  letter^  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture.     We  shall  thus,  at  the  same  time,  have  an 
opportunity  of  distinguisliing  them  from  certain  other  methods  of 
conveying  spiritual  truth  on  the  principle  of  similitude,  with  which 
they  are  liable  to  be  confounded,  but  which  do  not  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  letter  of  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  which,  whether 
occurring  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  require  to  be  treated 
on  different  principles. 

I.  Type. — 1.  A  type  is  a  thing  earthly  and  real^  representing 
another  thing  also  real,  but  in  its  nature  spiritual^  and  to  be  re" 
vealed  in  future  time.  The  serpent  lifted  up  on  the  pole  for  the 
healing  of  the  wounded  Israelites,  was  a  type  of  Jesus  lifted  up 
for  the  salvation  of  sinners.  The  redemption  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  by  Moses,  was  a  type  of  the  redemption  of  the  true  Israel 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  by  Jesus  Christ.  These  were  real  and 
present  earthly  things,  representing  future  spiritual  things.  They 
were  *  (earthly)  shadows  of  (spiritual)  things  to  come.' 

Since 
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Since  all  the  spiritual  blessings  represented  by  the  earthly 
figures  of  the  law  arise  out  of  the  advent  and  death  and  resur* 
rection  of  Christ,  the  *  things  to  come,'  which  these  iisures  anti- 
cipated, are  the  blessings  procured  and  made  manifest  by  the 
finished  work  of  Christ.  *  The  first  tabernacle,'  says  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  *  was  a  figure  for  tne  time  then 
present  (hath  been  a  figure  unto  the  present  time\  in  which  were 
ofiered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  that  could  not  make  him  that  did 
the  service  perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience ;  but  Christ 
being  come  an  high  priest  of  good  things  to  come,  by  a  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabernacle  not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say, 
not  of  this  Duilding,  neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but 
by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.' 

Farther,  since  every  saving  benefit  commimicated  to  sinners  by 
Jesus  Christ  exists  primarily  in  Christ  himself,  and  is  possessed 
by  his  people  in  virtue  of  their  union  to  him,  it  follows  that  Christ 
himself  is  the  primary  and  proper  antitype  of  every  Old  Testa- 
ment type  representing  good  things  to  come.  They  were  '  shadows 
of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ.'  Thus  the  sacrifices 
of  the  law  represent  primarily  Christ's  perfect  sacrifice;  and 
secondly,  the  services  of  believers  united  to  him,  sanctified  and 
rendered  acceptable  ^  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once  for  all.'  In  like  manner,  Christ,  the  high  priest  of 
our  profession,  is  the  proper  antitype  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood, 
and  he  alone  possesses  a  personal  right  to  enter  into  the  holy 

Elace  not  made  with  hands.     The  type  of  the  earthly  priesthood 
as  its  antitype  only  secondarily  in  Christ's  j)eople,  qualified  to 
come  near  God  through  their  union  to  their  Head,  ^an  holy 

Sriesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by 
esus  Christ.' 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  observed,  that  as  the  dispensation 
of  types  represents  the  good  things  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  as 
these  consist  largely  in  a  victory  achieved  by  Christ  over  the 

Sowers  of  evil,  and  a  deliverance  from  sin  given  to  sinners  by 
esus  Christ,  typical  representations  necessarily  comprehend 
numerous  figures  of  sin  and  sinners,  and  the  evil  effects  of  sin, 
as  well  as  of  Christ,  by  whom  the  power  of  sin  is  overcome.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  we  say  that  a  type  represents  a  spiritual  thing, 
we  only  intend  to  intimate  that  its  antitype  is  never  an  earthly 
thing  like  itself,  in  its  own  nature  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  a 
future  reality,  good  or  evil,  existing  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  Thus 
Hagat*  and  Ishmael  represent  the  church  of  the  fleshly  Israel  carnal 
and  in  bondage  under  the  law,  and  destined  to  be  cast  out  of  tlie 
house  of  Gpd,     The  leprosy  is  a  type  of  8in>  with  its  polluting 

and 
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and  destroying  efieets.  Babjlon,  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
stands  for  the  anti^Chrbtian  power  which  was  to  bring  the  Cnurch 
of  Christ  under  bondage  in  ffew  Testament  times.  The  things 
represented  by  these  types  are  not  spiritual  in  the  good  sense. 
On  the  other  hand,  tney  are  not  simply  earthly,  and  in  their 
nature  spiritually  indifferent.  But  they  exist  and  operate  in  the 
iipiritual  sphere,  and  they  are  necessarily  introduced  into  the 
typical  system  as  the  evils  which  the  work  of  Christ  is  appointed 
to  remedy — as  the  antagonist  influences  which  it  is  to  overcome. 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  appear  in  Abraham^s  family  in  connection 
with  Sarah  and  Isaac,  representing  the  spiritual  Church  with  its 
children,  to  give  place  to  whom  the  bondwoman  and  her  offspring 
are  cast  out.  The  leprosy  is  introduced  only  as  an  occasion  for 
the  injunction  of  an  instructive  ordinance  for  the  leper's  cleansinff 
by  'water  and  blood.*  The  Jews'  captivity  in  JBabylon,  and 
Babylon's  destruction,  furnish  the  ground  of  the  most  sublime 
descriptions  of  the  great  deliverance  given  by  God,  primarily  to 
his  ancient  people,  and  ultimately  to  his  Church  in  the  latter 
days. 

We  must  distinguish  between  a  type  and  a  symbol.  A  symbol 
is  a  general  name  used  to  deagnate  one  tUng  employed  as  the 
emblem  and  representative  of  another  thing,  but  wanting  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  specific  qualities  of  a  type. 

The  type  is  always  real.  A  symbol  may  be  a  thing  only  eon- 
ceived  by  the  mind.  Thus  the  visions  of  John  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  such  as  that  of  the  dragon  persecuting  the  woman 
that  bore  the  man  child,  are  symbolical,  not  typical ;  because, 
although  present  earthly  things  representing  future  spiritual 
things,  the  matter  of  these  representations  was  not  real,  but  was 
only  present  to  the  mind  of  John  in  vision. 

The  type  represents  a  thing  spirituaL  A  symbol  may  repre- 
sent a  thing  of  the  same  earthly  nature  with  itself.  Zedekiah, 
the  son  of  Chenaniah,  used  a  symbol  before  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel  when  he  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  said  to  King 
Ahab,  ^  With  these  shalt  thou  push  Syria  until  they  be  consumed.' 
The  representation  was  here  real,  but  it  did  not  constitute  a  type, 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the  thing  represented  was  in  its 
nature  earthly,  not  spiritual.  The  things  seen  in  the  prophetic 
dreams  of  Joseph  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  Daniel's  rision  of 
the  four  beasts,  were  symbols,  not  types,  because,  first,  they  were  not 
real,  but  only  images  presented  by  God  to  the  mind,  and,  second, 
they  represented  things  earthly,  not  spiritual. 

The  type  represents  a  thing  fiUure.  A  symbol  may  represent 
a  thing  presently  in  being  and  operation.  The  bumt-*ofifering  in 
ancient  Israel,  while  fundamentally  a  type  of  the  accepted  sacrifice 

of 
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of  Christ  still  future,  was,  in  another  view^  a  symbol  of  the  pre* 
sent  spiritual  and  accepted  service  of  the  belieyins  Old  Testament 
worshipper.  Upon  this  latter  sense  is  founded  me  similitude  of 
the  Psalmist,  ^  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  before  thee  as  incense, 
and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice.'  The 
head  of  gold  on  the  im^e,  in  Nebucbadnezzar'^s  dream,  was  a 
symbol,  not  a  type,  wanting  in  all  the  three  distinctive  qualities 
of  the  type  as  now  specified.  It  was  unreal.  It  represented  a 
thing  earthly,  not  spiritual.  It  represented  a  thing  present,  not 
future — *  Thou  art  this  head  of  gold.' 

According  to  the  explanations  given,  one  earthly  thing  is  in  no 
case  the  type  of  another  earthly  thing.  Now,  we  have  many  in- 
stances in  Scripture  oS  a  succession  of  earthly  representations  of 
one  ultimate  spiritual  reality.  We  have  the  redemption  of  the 
first-bom  of  Israel,  for  instance,  on  the  night  on  which  they  left 
Egypt,  in  the  slaying  of  the  paschal  lamb — again,  in  the  sub- 
stitution f(»*  them  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  service  of  tbe  sanc- 
tuary, and  the  payment  of  five  shekels  each  for  the  number  of 
first-bom  Israelites  exceeding  the  number  of  the  Levites — ^and 
finally,  the  same  type  is  repeated  in  the  stated  payment  of  five 
shekels  each  for  every  male  that  opened  the  womb  in  Israel. 
These  things  are  types,  not  of  one  another,  but  of  the  redemption 
of  the  believing  Church  from  the  law's  bondage  and  curse,  and 
the  destroying  vengeance  which  it  brings.  The  paschal  feast 
among  the  Jews,  and  Israel  feeding  on  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
have  been  represented  as  types  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Thus 
our  EngUsb  trandators  have  headed  the  tenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians,  'The  Jewish  sacraments  types  of  ours.'  Between 
tbe  Lord's  Supper  and  tbe  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb  there  is 
confessedly  an  analosy,  as  they  are  severally  commemorative  of 
the  redemption  of  either  Church,  while  both  represent  the  great 
sacrifice  and  its  effects.  Again,  all  the  three  represent  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  the  participation  of  his  people  in  the  benefits  of 
his  death*  The  antitype  of  these  Old  Testament  types,  however, 
IS  not  the  outward  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  anything 
composed  of  mere  earthly  elements ;  but  Christ  in  his  reality,  at 
once  '  our  passover  sacrificed  for  us,'  and  '  our  living  ^read  coming 
down  from  heaven.'  The  provision  in  the  andent  passover,  that 
^not  a  bone '  of  the  sacrificed  lamb  should  '  be  broken,'  the  Evan- 
gelist shows  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  fact  recorded  concerning 
Christ,  that  his  bones  were  not  brokeiL  This,  however,  is  not 
the  ultimate  reality  represented  in  the  type,  as  both  circumstances 
alike  are  external  and  earthly.  The  fact  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelist is  only  a  symbolical  reiteration  of  the  truth  contained  in 
we  ancient  type,  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  symbolical  &ct,  that 
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<  his  flesh  saw  no  corruption.'  In  all  these  figures  alike  we  have 
presented  to  us  one  great  spiritual  reality,  on  which  the  hope  of 
the  believer  rests,  that  while  Christ  really  suffered  and  died,  his 
almighty  strength  was  unbroken  in  death.  He  rose  essentially 
safe  from  the  power  of  the  enemy.  He  could  not  be  destroyed, 
as  he  could  not  be  '  holden,'  by  the  power  of  death.  Again,  we 
have  the  great  blessing  of  union  to  Christ  in  his  death  and  resur- 
rection represented  in  the  Christian's  baptism,  when,  being  '  bap- 
tized into  Jesus  Christ,'  he  is  ^  baptized  into  his  death/  and  when, 
being  *  buried  with  him  in  baptism,' in  it  he  is  alsb  *  risen  with 
him  by  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead.'  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  same  privilege  is  typically 
represented  by  two  great  earthly  deliverances.  First,  we  see  it 
in  the  salvation  of  Noah  and  his  house,  when  they  passed  in  safety 
through  the  waters  of  the  flood,  which  brought  destruction  to  the 
world  of  the  ungodly ;  ^  the  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism 
doth  also  now  save  us — not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  deadJ  Second,  we  have 
the  same  figure  repeated  in  the  salvation  of  Israel  from  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  when  they  were  all  '  under  the  cloud, 
and  all  passed  through  the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses 
in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,'  when  God  'saved  them  for  his 
name's  sake,'  while  *  the  waters  covered  their  enemies y*  and  *  there 
teas  not  oTie  of  them  left^  Now,  these  two  figurative  deliverances 
are  not  types  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism ;  but  the  reality  repre- 
sented by  these,  and  by  the  baptismal  ordinance  itself,  is  the 
believer's  salvation  from  death,  which  brings  perdition  to  the 
sinner,  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Again, 
circumcision  has  been  conceived  of  as  a  type  of  Christian  baptism, 
and  it  is  allowed  that  both  ordinances  represent  substantially  the 
same  truths;  to  wit,  the  believer's  salvation  from  sin,  and  that 
salvation  accomplished  in  a  particular  way,  by  the  cutting  off  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh.  But  the  type  of  circumcision  cannot 
have  its  antitype  in  an  outward  ordinance  like  itself,  neither  in 
Christ's  literal  circumcision,  nor  in  the  literal  baptism  of  him 
and  his  people.  Its  proper  fulfilment  is  the  spiritual  circumcision, 
^  made  without  hands,  in  putting  ofi^  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the 
flesh  by  the  circumcision  (that  is,  by  the  death)  of  Christ'  In 
the  type,  this  spiritual  reality  is  considered  as  future.  Baptism 
is  the  symbol  of  the  same  benefit,  considered  as  present  and 
realized.  '  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  have 
put  on  Christ.^ 

The  present  definition  will  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  a 
type  and  an  *  image '  of  good  things  to  come.     The  ^mace,'  in 

Scnpture 
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Scripture  language,  is  a  real  spiritual  likeness  of  the  subject 
represented,  or  tnat  reality  itself.  The  law  had  *  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things.'  True 
believers,  in  every  age  and  in  all  outward  circumstances,  present 
an  image  of  Jesus  Christ ;  their  &ith  of  his  faith,  their  meekness 
and  self-denial,  and  willing  suffering  in  the  service  of  God, 
of  his.  Thus,  the  type  being  only  an  earthly  shadow  of  a 
spiritual  reality,  Abraham's  faith  in  good  things  to  come,  and 
his  holy  obedience  is  not  a  type  or  shadow,  but  properly  an 
image  of  the  faith  and  holy  obedience  of  Christ  and  his  people. 
But  Abraham's  leaving  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  journeying 
towards  Canaan,  abstracted  from  the  spiritual  views  wnich 
actuated  him,  is  a  type  of  the  separation  of  Christ  and  his  people 
from  the  world. 

2.  The  type  contains  a  certain  and  specific  resemblance  to  the 
spiritual  thing  which  it  represents.  This  is  common  to  the  types 
with  many  symbols.  The  resemblance  of  which  we  speak,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  arbitrary  principle  of  repre- 
sentation belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  symbols.  The  various 
acts  prescribed  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  chap.  i. — xii.,  in  order  to 
represent  God's  dealings  with  Judah,  present  no  obvious  re- 
semblance to  the  events  which  they  represent,  and  could  scarcely 
have  suggested  these,  apart  from  the  intimation  of  God's  intention 
in  prescribing  them.  In  common,  indeed,  with  all  Scripture 
symbols,  they  do  contain  a  similitude  or  principles  common  to  the 
representation  with  the  thing  represented.  But  either  these 
principles  are  of  so  general  a  kind,  or,  as  in  some  of  our  Lord's 
parables,  they  are  so  mixed  up  with  other  principles  in  the  story, 
that  it  would  often  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  deduce  the  truth 
intended  to  be  conveyed  without  an  accompanying  interpretation. 
The  head  of  gold  on  the  image  is  an  arbitrai'y  representation  of 
the  king  of  Babylon ;  the  symbols  of  the  opposite  fortunes  of 
Pharaoh's  servants,  as  seen  in  their  dreams,  are  more  arbitrary 
still.  But  the  types  are  not  framed  arbitrarily,  nor  are  they  subject 
to  any  such  uncertainty  of  interpretation  as  these  symbols.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  many  symbols  and  our  Lord's  parables  generally 
are  interpreted  to  us,  we  are  left  to  find  the  meaning  of  the  types 
without  any  accompanying  key,  except  those  occasional  and 
specimen  interpretations  furnished  by  the  New  Testament 
writers. 

This  certainty  in  the  representation  of  the  types  arises  partly 
out  of  a  certain  natural  and  essential  resemblance,  which  is  now  to 
be  explained.  God  has  established  a  wonderful  analogy  between 
things  within  and  things  without  that  vail  which  hides  the  spiritual 
world  from  our  natural  sense.      As  in  the  ancient  tabernacle, 
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«KureBof  tlie  mysterious  cheruUm  witfunwere  embroidered  on  Ae 
outer  surfiioe  of  the  vail,  so  the  natural  works  of  God  in  tins  earthly 
sphere  have  had  impressed  on  them  by  their  Author  a  i^mblance 
manifest,  though  only  shadowy,  of  the  great  spiritual  reahties  of 
the  invisible  world.    Certain  earthly  qualities  and  mflumcea  and 
relations  thus  become  in  their  own  nature  the  represenUtives  ot . 
corresponding  qualities,  influences,  and  relations  m  tiie  spiritual 
sphere.     Thus,  natural   Hght  and  darkness  represent  spiritual 
light  and  darkness.    Natural  life  and  death  represent  rointual 
l3e  and  death.     Natural  strength  represents  spiritual  and  divme 
power,  as  in  Samson  overcoming  tiie  enemies  of  Israel,    ^^r^™ 
eflbrt  and  perseverance  represent  the  spiritual  violence  by  which  a 
sinner  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  in  Jacob  wrestling  with 
the  angel.     The  disease  of  leprosy  stands  for  the  polluting  ana 
mortal  malady  of  sin.     Christ's  lordship  over  all  creatur^is 
represented  by  man's  lordship  over  the  infenor  animals.     1  he 
union  of  husband  and  wife  represents  the  union  between  Christ 
and  His  Church.     The  relation  between  father  and  son   is  a 
standing  figure  of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  his  people  m 
respect  of  tiie  origin  of  their  spiritual  Ufe.     The  relation  between 
Adam  as  a  covenant  head  and  his  posterity,  represents  the  relaUon 
between   Christ,  the  second  Adam,  and  his   spiritual  seed,  in 
respect  of  the  identification  of  their  interests  with  his  in  God  s 
covenant*    The  relation  between  Noah,  as  a  covenant  head,  and 
all  mankind  as  his  posterity,  and  again,  between  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  as    covenant   heads,  and  Israel,  as  their  posterity, 
severally   represent  the  relation  between  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
spiritual    seed,  both  in  respect  of  the  identification  ,of  the  in- 
terests of  the  Redeemer  and  his  Church  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  of  their  common  interest  in  the  blessing  which  that  covenant 


secures. 


Thus  again,  natural  subtlety  represents  eitiier  the  craftiness  of 
Satan,  as  iu  the  natural  serpent,  or  the  wisdom  which  cometb 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relation  between  Adam  and  his  posterity  strictly -fidls 
under  the  definition  of  a  type  only  so  far  as  it  affects  man's  earthly  condition,  and 
as  it  has  issued  in  the  nniyersal  prevalence  of  temporal  death.  It  is  no  less  tree 
^t  the  spiritual  relation  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  issuing  in  the  uiUTersal 
ml  of  the  human  race  fix)m  their  state  of  purity  and  their  subjection  to  the  power 

i.^K— *"*^i.**^**»  eminently  subserves  the  great  design  of  the  typical  system, 
exhibitmg  the  inefficacy  of  all  creature  and  earthly  influences,  even  in  their  best 
form,  as  the  means  of  securing  a  blessing  to  man.  In  that  single  instance  man  had 
tne  oW>ortamty  afforded  bun  of  enjoying  spiritual  life  by  his  creatisre  righteousness 
Sk- ««i!!rtf^^i.  ^^^®  ^®  typical  priests  under  the  law,  the  first  man  Adam  was  of 
^A  ^^rtJ^\r^ '  ^***'  ""*»^e  the  principle  of  the  typical  dispensation,  the  promise 
?S  «ni^it^i''ii^  ^^  spiritual  as  well  as  earthly.  Adam's  covenant  headship.  In 
the  eitire  sin  ?°*^'  ^f^  ^  ^^®^  *  ^^^  of  Christfs,  with  this  explanation,  that 
constitution  JF^^^Jm^   ^®  circumstances  gives  an  exceptional  character  to  the 

from 
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from  above,  as  in  the  natural  eunmng  of  Jacob  supplanting  his 
brother,  and  thai  of  the  unjust  steward  in  our  Lord's  parable. 
Honey,  in  respect  of  its  sweetness,  represents  eitlier  the  pleasures  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  as  in  Proy.  xn.  and  xxiv.,  arid  in  Psalm  tix. ; 
or  the  pleasures  of  sin,  as  in  the  typical  prohibition  to  use  honey 
in  the  services  of  the  altar.  Leaven,  in  respect  of  its  self-diffusing 
quality,  represents  either  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  in  the  parable 
of  the  leaven  hid  in  the  meal,  or  sin,  as  in  the  prohibition  to  use 
leaven  in  the  paschal  feast  or  in  the  meat-offering  on  God's  altar. 

Our  object  at  present  is  not  to  indicate  tibat  such  natural 
resemblances,  either  in  themselves  or  uniformly  even  as  used  by 
the  inspired  writer^,  constitute  types.  The  definition  given  of  a 
type  as  the  representation  of  a  future  thing  by  a  present  reality, 
together  with  another  great  feature  of  the  type  yet  to  be  explained, 
will  often  exclude  even  the  Scripture  use  of  tnese  natural  resem- 
blances from  the  designation  of  types.  But  the  illustrations  now 
given  seiTe  to  show  that  there  does  exist  an  extensive  system  of 
natural  and  essential  resemblances  between  earthly  and  spiritual 
things,  of  which*  the  Scriptures  have  largely  made  use.  Now,  it 
will  be  found,  by  a  large  induction  of  the  types  of  Scripture,  that 
they  are  most  generally  founded  on  these  natural  resemblances  ; 
and  that  from  this  arises  partly  the  precision  of  representation  cha- 
racterizing the  types  as  distinguished  from  a  class  of  symbols 
arbitrary  in  their  construction. 

While  the  analogies  and  resemblances  in  question  are  impressed 
upon  God's  works  in  their  own  nature.  Divine  revelation  has 
assigned  them  a  certain  connection  with  one  another,  framing  them 
into  a  system  perfect  and  -tsonsistent  in  all  its  parts.  There  thus 
arise  among  these  natural  resemblances  a  number  of  artificial 
relations,  representing  corresponding  relations  in  the  dispensation 
of  grace  and  among  the  spiritual  things  of  which  they  are  severally 
shadows.  The  sprinkling  of  water  mixed  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain  bird,  in  which  the  living  bird  had  been  dipped,  upon  the 
person  of  the  healed  leper,  to  cleanse  him  from  ceremonial  defile- 
ment, and  again,  of  water  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  consumed 
heifer  upon  him  who  had  been  defiled  by  a  dead  body,  represent 
the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace  through  the  virtue  of  Christ's  death 
in  fitting  the  believing  sinner  for  the  spiritual  service  of  God. 
These  types  are  artificially  framed,  yet  they  are  composed  entirely 
of  natural  and  essential  resemblances ;  and  even  m  their  com- 
plexity they  make  up  a  similitude  to  the  spiritual  reality  which 
they  represent,  obvious  and  necessary,  and  wholly  different  from 
the  arbitrary  symbols  whidi  we  have  distinguished  from  the  whole 
class  of  types. 

TTiere  are,  indeed,  some  things  about  the  Levitical  institutions 
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ahout  wliieh  we  cannot  speak  so  positively.     The  materials  of 
which  the  tabernacle  was  composed,  such  as  its  four  successive 


undoubtedly  contain  in  them  important  typical  references  to 
Christ  and  the  things  of  His  kingdom,  which  by  ourselves  are 
imperfectly  understood.  We  cannot  positively  affirm  of  these 
that  they  employ  only  natural  and  essential  resemblances.  But 
it  seems  warrantable  to  infer,  from  the  absence  of  any  accom- 
panying interpretation  of  their  meaning,  and  from  the  otherwise 
uniform  principle  of  the  typical  system,  that  they  are  composed  of 
symbolical  representations,  either  natural,  or  at  least  not 
arbitrary,  but  established  and  well  understood  among  the  Israel- 
ites, which  God  may  yet  be  pleased,  through  further  investigation, 
to  place  in  an  unambiguous  light. 

3.  The  type  uniformly  exists  as  parts  of  the  religious  system  of 
the  Old  Testament,  standing  directly  related  to  the  power^  the 
authority^  or  the  worship  and  service  of  the  living  God.  A  symbol, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  presented  in  relations  which  are  im- 
mediately only  earthly. 

We  have  already  seen  several  marks  which  go  to  assign  the 
image  seen  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  to  the  general  class  of 
symbols,  as  distinguished  from  the  species  of  types.  It  was 
unreal ;  it  represented  partly  things  present,  it  represented 
entirely  mere  earthly  things.  A  most  lundamental  distinction, 
belonging  to  it  as  a  type,  still  remains.  In  the  whole  representa- 
tion exhibited  to  the  mind  of  the  King,  God  did  not  appear,  A 
symbol  may  be  founded  on  a  natural  and  necessary  resemblance, 
and  it  may  represent  a  thing  spiritual  and  future ;  and  yet,  being 
imconnected  with  any  direct  exhibition  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
government,  it  is  wanting  in  an  essential  character  of  the  type. 
The  sun  in  the  firmament  is  used  in  the  19th  Psalm,  and  by  the 
prophet  Malachi,  and  it  is  in  its  own  nature,  a  symbol  of  Christ, 
the  '  Sun  of  righteousness,'  in  respect  of  his  strength,  his  enlight- 
ening, and  life-giving  and  joy-diifusing  presence  in  His  Church. 
So  the  marriage  union  among  men,  as  a  symbol,  has  represented 
from  the  beginning,  agreeably  to  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  the  mystical  union  between  Christ  and  his  Church. 
These  symbols  are  real  and  present  earthly  things,  representing, 
on  a  principle  of  natural  resemblance,  spiritual  things  ;  and  in 
Old  Testament  times  these  spiritual  things  were,  in  common  with 
the  subjects  of  typical  representations,  still  future,  and  destined  to 
to  be  manifested  m  Christ ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 
the  symbols  in  question  was  properly  a  type,  because  God  did 

not 
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not  present  them  to  mankind  in  immediate  connection  with  any 
manifestation  of  his  own  authority,  or  presence,  or  power.    On  the 
other  hand,  God^s  creating  the  light  and  the  smi,  as  recorded  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  was  a  type  of  a  corresponding  grace 
in  the  new  creation.     Thus  it  is  tacitly  referred  to  in  the  first 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  where  '  the  Word '  appears  as  coming 
forth  from  God^  with  whom  he  was  '  in  the  heginning^  to  be  the 
light  and  life  of  men.     This  typical  relation  is  expressed  by  the 
Apostle,  when  he  says  that '  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
Again,  the  first  institution  of  the   marriage  union  by  God  is 
a  type  of  the  Father's  work  of  grace  in  uniting  the  believing 
Church  indissolubly  to  its  divine  Head  and  Husband  ;  and  this 
in  virtue  of  an  influence  proceeding  from  Christ's  death  corre- 
sponding to  the  derivation  of  the  woman  from  the  sleeping  person 
of  the  man.     '  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and 
he  slept,  and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh 
instead  thereof:  and  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from 
man  made  he  woman,  and  brought  her  unto  the  man.     And  Adam 
said,  this  is  now  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  she  shall 
be  called  woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man.     Therefore 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto 
his  wife,  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh.'     It  is  to  this  typical  repre- 
sentation of  the  mysterious  origin  and  blessed  privilege  of  the 
saved  Church,  as  it  appears  in  connection  with  the  operation  and 
grace  of  God  the  Father,  that  the  Apostle  emphatically  refers 
when  he  says,  '  This  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  speak  concerning 
Christ  and  the  Church.' 

The  present  distinction  of  the  type  combines  with  the  natural 
resemblance  to  its  antitype  most  generally  belonging  to  it,  to  give 
to  the  typical  system  its  peculiar  certainty  and  precision  of  signi- 
fication. Leaven,  as  a  mere  symbol,  may  signify  sin  or  righteous- 
ness, or  a  variety  of  other  things,  having  a  self-diflusing  quality. 
HencCj  but  for  the  information  accompanying  the  parable  of  the 
leaven  that  it  is  there  used  to  represent  the  kingdom  of  God,  we 
should  have  been  unable  to  determine  the  specific  truth  which 
that  parable  is  designed  to  convey.  Honey,  as  a  symbol,  may 
represent  wisdom  or  sinful  pleasure,  or  anything  sweet  or 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prohibi- 
tion in  the  typical  system  to  use  leaven  or.  honey  on  God's  altar^ 
necessarily  presents  sin  as  an  object  of  God's  abhorrence  ;  and 
this  in  respect  of  two  of  its  leading  characters,  as  in  its  nature 
self-diff*using  and  agreeable  to  the  carnal  mind.  Again,  water, 
as  a  symbol,  may  represent  either  a  refreshing  or  a  cleansing,  or 

a  fertilizing 
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a  fertilusing  influence  ;  but  the  water  of  the  brazen  layer  applied 
to  the  bodies  of  the  priests  ere  they  entered  God's  sanctuary 3  has 
its  sense  necessarily  determined^  and  becomes  an  obvious  repre- 
sentation .of  that  spiritual  cleansing  requisite  in  order  to  our 
communion  with  a  holy  God. 

Every  type  then  forms  part  of  a  system  of  relicion,  earthly 
indeed  in  its  circumstances,  in  its  benefits  and  iimictions,  and 
manner  of  exercise,  yet  in  which  God  himself  appears  as  its  grand 
centre  of  authority  and  only  object  of  worship.  From  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  typical  system  arises  the  &ct  that  while  every  truth 
in  religion  has  its  proper  typical  representation,  and  while  Christ, 
In  whom  all  religious  truth  is  embodied,  is  the  substance  or 
*  body '  of  all  the  shadows  of  the  law,  there  is  and  there  can  be 
no  typical  representation  of  God  the  Father.  The  typical  system 
is  a  scheme  of  religious  doctrine  and  service  which,  while  it  pre- 
sents God  only  as  speaking  on  earth,  and  performing  earthly 
works,  while  it  deals  in  earthly  motives  and  terminates  in  earthly 
ends,  was  ^appointed  to  be  used  by  the  chosen  people  with  or 
without  an  understanding  of  its  spiritual  significancy.  Under 
these  drcumstances,  to  have  extended  its  figurative  representa- 
tions to  the  divine  object  of  worship  himself,  if  it  would  not  have 
given  a  direct  sanction  to  idolatiy,  would  have  destroyed  the 
whole  character  of  that  system  as  designed  to  maintain  a  testi- 
mony for  the  true  God,  and  to  secure  at  least  an  external  sub* 
mission  to  his  authority  among  a  carnal  people. 

The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  is,  in  its  principle,  symbolical, 
not  typical,  belonging,  in  common  with  most  of  the  parables,  to 
that  class  of  symbolical  representations  distinguished  in  works  on 
rhetoric  by  the  name  of  allegory — a  symbolical  representation  by  a 
contimied  story  unreal  in  its  matter.  The  exclusion  of  this  and 
other  parables  from  the  class  of  types  follows  from  their  definition 
as  previously  laid  down — real  representations  of  future  spiritual 
realities.  The  present  distinction  furnishes  us  with  an  additional 
reason  for  not  including  it  under  the  category  of  type«  While 
the  prodigal  son  represents  the  sinner,  the  father  represents  God. 
But  in  a  typical  narrative  God  always  appears  in  his  own  character 
as  the  Almighty  God. 

The  same  principle  will  enable  us  to  correct  some  mistaken 
interpretations  which  have  been  given  of  Old  Testament  typical 
narratives.  On  the  memorable  occasion  of  Abraham  ofiering  his 
son  Isaac,  we  are  told  that  God  tempted  Abraham,  and  durectly 
addressed  to  him  the  trying  command.  It  would  be  incongruous, 
even  were  it  not  contradicted  by  the  principle  in  question,  to 
suppose  that  in  the  same  narrative  Amraham  giving  up  Isaac 
rei^sents  God  the*  Father  giving  up  his  only  begotten  Son  to 

death. 
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death.  These  are  *  the  dtadowa  of  thinffs  to  come,  but  the  body 
is  of  Chriet.^  Christ  is  the  one  grand  subject  of  the  varied  types 
of  Old  Testament  history  and  law.  If  this  seems  to  create  incon- 
gmity,  it  arises  out  of  the  necessary  imperfection  of  all  earthly 
representations  of  so  transcendant  a  theme.  Abraham's  prompt 
and  self-denying  and  resolute  acting,  when  he  proceeded  to  the 
appointed  sacrifice  in  the  land  of  Monah,  represents  Christ  coming 
into  the  world  to  suffer  and  die,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
the  Father,  and  steadfastly  setting  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  same  end.  But,  as  in  the  tabernacle  service,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  passes  from  the  offerer  to  the  priest,  and  again 
from  the  priest  to  the  victim,  so  it  is  here :  Isaac,  bound  and 
ready  to  be  ofiered  on  the  altar,  while  Abraham,  *  against  hope 
believed  in  hope,^  represents  Christ  the  promised  seed  given  over 
to  death,  while  the  Church  looks  to  God  and  believes.  Yet 
asain,  the  ram  substituted  for  Isaac  and  slain  for  a  bumt^offerinff, 
wMle  Isaac  is  delivered,  represents  Christ  offered  a  spotless  sacn- 
iioe  for  his  people  once  doomed  to  die. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Old  Testament  type  is  immediately 
related  to  Ood  equally  with  the  New  Testament  antitype.  More- 
over, while  the  fact  of  an  immediate  relation  to  God  is  common 
to  both,  there  is  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  nature  of 
this  relation  in  any  given  type  and  the  nature  of  the  corresponding 
relation  sustained  by  its  antitype.  While,  as  formerly  shown, 
the  type  bears,  in  itself  a  specific  resemblance  to  its  antitype,  it 
also  stands  towards  God  in  a  relation  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  other.  In  an  instance  already  adduced  we  have  seen  the 
water  of  the  brazen  laver  used  for  a  purpose  exactly  corresponding 
to  that  of  Divine  grace  by  Christ  in  fitting  the  soul  for  the  service 
of  God.  These  two  things  are  both  alike  provided  by  God  and 
appointed  by  him  to  fit  the  worshipper  for  acceptably  approaching 
him  in  either  Church;  and  both  alike  must  be  used  by  the 
accepted  worshipper  in  doing  him  service.  The  earthly  priest 
under  the  law,  and  the  great  high  priest  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, both  alike  have  been  ordained  by  God,  and  both  exercise 
the  common  function  proper  to  their  office  of  coming  near  to  a 
holy  God. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  define  a  type  to  be  an  earthly  re- 
presentation of  a  future  reality,  good  or  evil,  in  the  spiritual 
sphere^  the  correspondence  between  the  spiritual  reality  and  its 
representation  being  not  arbitrary  or  accidental^  but  specific  and 
certain;  the  type  and  its  antitype  moreover,  both  alike  standing 
in  a  certain  common  relation  to  Grod  as  the  Creator,  the  supreme 
mler,  or  the  object  of  religious  worship  and  service. 

11.  Type- Symbols. — We  proceed  to  examine  a  second  class  of 

figures 
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figures  entering  into  the  composiiion  of  the  letter  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture,  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  have 
assigned  the  name  of  type-symbols,  intending  thus  to  indicate 
their  nature  as  a  mere  modification  of  the  types.  A  type  is  a 
present  representation  of  a  future  spiritual  reality.  Should  we 
find  a  symool  representing  apresent  spiritual  reality,  yet  embodied 
in  the  typical  system^  and  possessing  all  the  specified  qualities  of  the 
type  in  other  respects j  and  regulated  by  the  same  great  distinguishing 
principle^  it  would  appear  to  be  an  imperfect  nomenclature  which 
assigned  it  a  place  under  the  indefinite  designation  of  symbols. 
At  the  same  time  the  common  use  of  the  word  type  would  not 
seem  to  warrant  its  being  absolutely  so  denominated.  This  is 
the  peculiar  middle  position  of  the  class  of  Old  Testament  figures 
now  to  be  considered. 

It  has  already  appeared  that  some  of  the  Levitical  institutions 
possess  a  double  character,  being  at  once  types  of  future  and 
symbols  of  present  spiritual  realities.  While  the  sacrifices  and 
oflerings  of  the  Jewish  law  were  types  of  the  ofiermg  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  then  future,  they  at  the  same  time  aptly  repre- 
sented, according  to  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  formerly  quoted, 
the  present  services  of  believing  worshippers  which  were  '  spiritual 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  God '  even  in  Old  Testament  times  *  by 
Jesus  Christ.' 

In  the  case  now  referred  to  the  representation  of  the  type, 
though  in  one  sense  twofold,  is  yet  essentially  single  and  undi- 
vided; and  its  realization,  though  in  one  sense  present  in  the 
service  of  a  believing  worshipper,  is  in  the  most  important  sense 
futiure.  Even  here  Christ  is  the  only  proper  subject  represented, 
and  his  people  in  Old  Testament  times  are  regarded  as  one  with 
him,  and  as  accepted  in  his  sacrifice.  But  there  are  other  Old 
Testament  events  and  institutions  containing  a  proper  double 
sense,  one  pointing  to  New  Testament  times,  and  the  other  to 
Old  Testament  principles  and  events  realized  contemporaneously 
in  the  spiritual  sphere.  AVe  have  an  interesting  illustration  of 
this  in  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Israel  after  their  exodus  from 
Egypt.  In  one  view  it  was  simply  a  development  of  the  plan 
of  God's  grace  as  promised  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  when 
God  undertook  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  to  his  seed.  Thus  the 
preface  to  the  Decalogue  at  once  looks  back  to  that  great  pro- 
mise and  to  its  partial  fulfilment  in  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
Egypt ;  and  it  introduces  the  great  transaction  of  declaring  God's 
law  to  the  same  people  as  their  rule  of  life,  this  being  another 
important  step  in  God's  gracious  dealings  with  them,  as  beloved 
for  the  fathers'  sakes  ;  '  For  he  remembered  his  holy  promise  and 
Abraham  his  servant,  and  he  brotig/d  forth  his  people  with  joy  and 

his 
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his  chosen  with  gladness  .    .    .  that  they  might  observe  his  statutes 
and  keep  his  laws,' 

Now,  under  this  aspect,  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai  was  a  type  of  the  divine  teaching  of  the  spiritual  Israel 
consequent  upon  Christ's  ascension  to  the  right  hnnd  of  the 
Father.  The  writing  of  the  law  upon  tables  of  stone  was  a 
shadow  of  the  writing  of  the  same  law  in  its  breadth  and  spiri- 
tuality upon  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.  The  depositing  of 
those  tables  in  the  ark,  in  the  most  inmost  recess  of  the  earthly 
sanctuary,  while  the  mercy-seat  or  the  cover  of  the  ark  was 
sprinkled  with  blood,  represented,  first,  the  personal  righteousness 
of  Christ,  the  antitype  of  the  ark,  dwelling  in  the  secret  of  God's 
tabernacle,  and  sprinkled  with  his  own  blood.  Thus,  when  he  came 
into  the  world  to  offer  himself  instead  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  law, 
he  says,  by  the  psalmist,  *  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  oh  God  ;  yea 
thy  law  is  within  my  heart.'  Secondarily,  it  prefigures  the  esta- 
blishment of  God's  law  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  whom  he  sanc- 
tifies with  his  own  blood,  that  they  may  serve  in  newness  of  spirit, 
and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter — that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  may  be  fulfilled  in  them  while  they  walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  spirit. 

In  another  view,  the  giving  of  the  commandments  from  Mount 
Sinai  was  the  imposition  of  a  covenant  of  law  upon  Israel.  While 
in  the  former  view  it  called  them  to  obedience  as  a  people  already 
redeemed  from  bondage  and  death,  in  this  view  it  called  them  to 
obey  in  order  that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  curse  and  from  the 
death  which  it  brought :  '  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  my  judgments,  which,  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them.' 
*  Cursed  be  ne  that  confirmeth  not  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do 
them.'  As  under  the  former  view  the  redemption  which  they 
had  experienced  had  been  temporal,  and  had  been  followed  by  an 
external  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  so  here  the  blessing  and 
the  curse  set  before  them  in  connection  with  that  external  revela- 
tion were  also  temporal.  As  under  the  former  view  the  giving 
of  the  law  was  a  type  of  the  future  dispensation  of  grace,  so  in 
the  latter  view  it  was  a  symbol  of  man's  present  subjection  to 
God's  eternal  law  as  a  covenant  and  consequently  to  its  curse.  The 
covenant  of  Sinai  was  not  itself  the  dispensation  of  law  under 
which  the  sons  of  Adam  naturally  are.  It  was  difierent  in  regard 
to  many  of  its  precepts,  and  different  especially  in  regard  to  its 
promise  and  its  penalty,  which  reached  not  beyond  the  earthly 
nature  and  the  interests  of  the  present  world :  yet  it  was  a  com- 
plete earthly  symbol  of  that  universal  spiritual  dispensation  of 
law.  Now  to  this,  in  common  with  many  similar  symbols  of  pre- 
sent spiritual  things  in  Old  Testament  times,  we  give  the  name 
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of  type-symbols,  as  embodied  with  the  types  in  the  letter  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  possessbg  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
characters  belonging  to  the  types  as  already  defined. 

Under  this  head  are  to  be  placed  a  whole  class  of  figares  in 
the  Old  Testament  letter,  which  expressed  one  great  present 
spiritual  truth — the  imperfection  and  emptiness  of  that  earthly 
dispensation  of  which  thev  form  a  part. 

raul  has  shown  that  toe  history  of  the  family  of  Abraham  fur- 
nishes a  testimony  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  outward  dispensation 
under  which  they  lived,  as  a  dispensation  of  law  in  common  with 
that  to  which  it  immediately  gave  place  :  *  Tell  me,  ye  that  desire 
to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?'  He  then  goes  on 
to  quote  the  command  to  cast  out  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  whom  he 
represents  as  there  standing  for  the  legal  covenant  and  its 
children  in  every  age.  We  have  a  familiar  instance  of  the  same 
principle  of  representation  in  the  outer  and  inner  veil  of  the 
Levitical  tabernacle.  To  have  constituted  it  a  complete  figure 
of  the  heavenly  tabernacle  of  the  New  Testament  worship,  there 
should  have  been  no  veil,  but  free  access  afforded  at  once  to  the 
ordinary  priests  to  '  the  most  holy,'  and  to  all  the  Israelites  to  the 
interior  of  both  sanctuaries,  and  to  the  Gentiles  to  both  the  court 
without  and  to  the  holy  places  within  the  tabernacle ;  but  there 
was  a  rigid  exclusion  of  these  classes  severally,  from  the  near- 
ness of  access  reserved  by  the  Levitical  law  for  the  other  classes 
preferred  to  them.  The  spiritual  signification  of  these  facts  has 
been  expressly  interpreted  to  us :  '  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying, 
that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest 
while  the  fiL*st  tabernacle  was  yet  standing  (kept  its  standing).' 
Thus  again  a  kindred  truth  is  deduced  from  the  fact  of  the 
prohibition  in  the  Levitical  law  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  greater 
sin-offering,  the  blood  of  which  was  brought  into  the  sanctuary 
and  its  flesh  consumed  as  a  victim  of  Divine  wrath  for  sin  without 
the  camp.  '  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no  right  to 
eat  who  serve  the  tabernacle ;  for  the  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose 
blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  high  priest  for  sin 
are  burnt  without  the  camp.'  Under  the  law  the  priests  had  no 
joyful  participation  in  that  sacrifice  which  most  eminently  repre- 
sented Christ  as  an  offering  for  sin,  its  flesh  being  entirely 
consumed  without  the  camp,  while  its  blood  was  brought  into 
the  most  holy  place.  But  in  the  real  and  perfect  sacrifice  ci 
Christ  at  once  the  sinner's  substitute  suffers  without  the  gate. 
His  blood  is  brought  into  the  inmost  place  of  the  heavenly 
tabernacle,  and  his  people,  as  priests  unto  God  with  him,  eat  his 
flesh  and  even  drink  his  blood.  On  the  same  principle,  Moses 
breaks  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant,  testifying  on  the  part  of 
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God  the  breaking  of  the  covenant  of  Sinai  in  conseqxience  of  the 
breach  of  its  legal  conditions  by  Israel.  Aaron  dies  on  Mount 
Hor  before  Israel  began  to  take  possession  of  their  inheritance, 
showing  the  contrast  between  the  Levitical  priesthood,  in  its 
nature  weak  and  unprofitable,  in  which  there  were  many  priests, 
because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death, 
and  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  made  an  high  priest  for  ever  after  the 
(mler  of  Melchizedek,  ever  living  to  make  intercession,  and  so 
able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  to  God  by  him, 
Moses  offends  and  dies  before  Israel  crosses  Jordan,  and  giires 
place  to  Joshua  (the  salvation  of  Jehovah) :  and  this  expresses 
the  inefficacy  of  the  law,  issuing  in  sin  and  death,  and  giving 
place  to  the  salvation  of  God  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  ^  WJuU 
the  hno  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God, 
sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh/    . 

There  is  a  peculiar  class  of  symbols,  which,  although  not  be- 
longing to  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  yet  form 
a  continuation  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  hbtory,  and  require  to 
be  assigned  to  tl^e  present  class  of  type-symbols.  These  are  the 
symbolical  representations  of  spiritual  realities  contained  in  Christ's 
personal  ministry  and  earthly  history.  Every  New  Testament 
reader  is  in  some  degree  familiar  with  the  symbolical  character  of 
Christ's  mirables  furnishing  the  ground  of  a  twofold  application 
of  the  prediction  of  Isaiah — Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped :  then  shall 
the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hail;,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing.' 
Our  Lord's  works  of  mercy  on  the  bodies  of  men  were  a  continued 
visible  representation  of  tlie  healing  which  he  came  to  exercise  on 
the  diseased  soul.  When  it  is  said  of  Jesus,  ^  Himself  took  our 
infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses,'  no  believing  reader  can  doubt 
that  the  ultimate  reference  is  to  his  vicarious  suffering,  issuing  in 
the  believer's  deliverance  from  the  malady  of  sin.  But  the  Evan- 
gelist expressly  applies  this  prophetic  description  to  Christ's  grace 
in  healing  the  body,  a  symbol  of  the  higher  benefits  which  he  was 
now  manifested  to  dispense.  Thus,  again,  when  Jesus,  dying 
under  the  sentence  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  as  a  blasphemer^ 
fulfilled  the  curse  of  the  Levitical  law,  '  Cursed  is  every  one  that 
hangeth  on  a  tree,'  the  external  circumstances  of  his  death  formed 
a  type-symbol  of  his  subjection  to  a  more  terrible  sentence,  reach- 
ing to  Uie  inner  man,  and  exhausting  the  consuming  wrath  of 
God  due  to  lus  sinfiil  people,  as  'enemies  unto  God  in  their 
minds  by  wicked  works.' 

There  were  two  outward  circumstances,  already  referred  to, 
associated  by  the  providence  of  God  with  Christ's  death,  which 
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form  a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  principle  in  question. 
We  are  emphatically  told,  first,  that  not  a  hone  of  Him  was  broken  ; 
and,  second,  that  His  flesh  saw  no  corruption.  Both  circumstances 
represent  a  great  spiritual  truth  concerning  Christ  simultaneously 
realized — that  death,  which  brings  perdition  to  the  sinful  creature, 
could  exercise  no  destroying  power  on  the  person  of  the  Son  of 
God.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  similar  kind  recorded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  '  He  (Joseph)  went 
and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  oy  the  prophets.  He  (Jesus)  shall  be  called  a 
Nazarene.'  The  name  Nazareth  is  derived  fi'om  a  Hebrew  root 
signifying  '  to  separate.'  Nazareth  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
^i^xiymg  a  separated  place.  The  city,  so  called,  is  reported  by 
travellers  to  realize  this  description,  even  in  respect  of  its  local 
situation,  above  all  other  places  in  the  Holy  Land,  lying  in  a  con- 
cealed deep  hollow  place  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  removed  from 
all  public  thoroughfares.  Besides,  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Lord 
a  separated  place  in  respect  of  the  esteem  in  which  its  inhabitants 
were  held.  *  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  T  Jesus 
did  not  dwell  in  the  royal  city  of  Bethlehem,  in  which  he  was 
providentially  bom,  but  he  became  the  obscure  inhabitant  of  this 
obscure  and  despised  place.  Jesus  was  not  known  as  arising 
from  '  Bethlehem  Ephratah '  to  be  the  '  Ruler  in  Israel,'  as  he 

*  whose  goings  forth '  had  been  '  of  old  from  everlasting  ;'  but, 
from  the  time  of  his  early  infancy,  when  be  escaped  the  cruel  per- 
secution of  Herod,  to  the  hour  of  his  enemies'  triumph,  and  of 
the  power  of  darkness ;  when,  at  the  bar  of  the  second  Herod  and 
of  Pilate,  he  received  mock  honours  as  a  King,  his  designation 
was  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'  His  enemies  and  his  friends  alike  re- 
cognized him  as  the  '  Nazarene '—  tlie  separated  one.  Thus  was 
fulfilled,  in  the  letter  of  Christ's  history,  the  constant  predictions 
of  the  Old  Testament  Prophets  concerning  the  reception  which,  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  the  Son  of  God  was  to  meet  with  from  men. 

*  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,  and  as  a  root 
out  of  a  dry  ground ;  he  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness ;  when  we 
shall  see  him  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  He 
is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  griefs ;  and  we  hid,  as  it  were,  our  faces  from  him :  he  was 
despised  and  we  esteemed  him  not.' 

The  two  great  symbolical  ordinances  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
will  be  readily  seen,  in  their  general  character,  belong  also  to  the 
present  class  of  figures,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  type- 
symbols.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  Old  Testament  types 
by  this  broad  mark,  that  they  are  visible  represe'ntations  of  great 
present  spiritual  realities.     But,  in  truth,  they  form  a  class  of 
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symbols-  wholly  peculiar,  representing  spiritual  benefits  present 
not  only  in  regard  to  time,  as  contemporaneous,  but  present  in 
the  individuals  who  are  their  subjects,  as  experienced  and  enjoyed 
by  tliem.  The  typical  delineations  of  the  Old  Testament  might 
be  fitly  presented  in  the  actings  or  histoiy  of  a  person  destitute 
of  any  fellowship  with  the  corresponding  spiritual  reality,  as  in 
the  indiscriminate  and  compulsory  circumcision  of  the  numerous 
members  of  Abraham's  household,  and  the  transmission  of  the 
priestly  functions  in  Israel  to  the  sons  of  Aaron,  irrespectively  of 
their  spiritual  state.  Even  in  the  type-symbols  of  the  Gospel 
history  it  is  probable  that  our  Lord  sanctioned  this  separation. 
It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  subjects  of 
Christ's  miraculous  healing  power,  while  exercising  faith  in  that 
power,  at  the  same  time  confided  in  and  experienced  his  grace  as 
a  spiritual  physician.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  God  has  made  the 
separation  in  question  absolutely  unlawful  in  the  use  of  the  two 
great  outward  ordinances  of  the  New  Testament  Church.  They 
are  thus  properly  distinguished  as  spiritual  ordinances,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  carnal  ordinances  of  the  law. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  fail  to  have 
noticed  the  peculiar  mode  of  expression  used  by  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  and  commonly  shunned  by  modern  preachers,  concerning 
these  ordinances,  as  if  their  external  observance  were  identical, 
or,  at  least,  inseparably  associated  with  the  spiritual  views  which 
they  are  fitted  to  express,  and  the  saving  benefits  which  they  re- 
present. *  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  spirit  he 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.*  '  He  that  believeth  and 
is  baptized  shall  be  saved.'  *  Repent  and  be  baptized,  every  one 
of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins.' 
'  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.'  '  Know  ye  not, 
that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  were  bap- 
tized into  his  death  ;  therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death.*  '  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  on  Christ.'  *  The  like  figure  whereunto  even  baptism  doth 
also  now  save  us.*  Again,  '  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  the  bread  which 
we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?*  For  we 
being  many  are  one  bread  and  one  body — for  we  are  all  partakers 
of  that  one  bread.'  The  advocates  of  a  priestly  power  in  the 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament  Church  have  but  too  successfully 
employed  these  and  similar  texts  as  an  argument  for  their  per- 
nicious system  of  doctrine.  A  more  enlightened  class,  conscious 
of  the  inapplicability  of  such  expressions  to  any  idea  associated  by 
them  with  New  Testament  ordinances,  in  respect  either  of-  a 
popish  confidence  in  their  efficacy,  or  any  rule  practically  governing 
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their  adminifltration,  haTe  usually  shnmk  from  the  use  of  these 
fonnulflBy  while  unable  to  sainsay  their  apostolic  audiority.  The 
key  to  their  signification  is  to  be  found  not  in  any  imagined 
efficacy  in  these  ordinances  considered  in  themselves,  nor  eyen  in 
any  necessary  and  indissoluble  union  between  the  outward  observ- 
ance of  them  and  the  possession  of  the  saving  benefits  which  they 
represent,  but  in  the  rule  of  their  administration  well  understood 
and  uniformly  acted  on  in  apostolic  times,  rendering  them  prac- 
tically the  mere  channels  by  which  a  believing  soul  had  fellowship 
with  the  blessings  of  salvation.  God  has  ordinarily  voudisafed  to 
his  believing  people  a  consciousness  of  the  new  views  which  impel 
them  to  seek  happiness  and  salvation  in  himself ;  and  he  (ordinarily 
affords  a  visible  testimony  of  the  operation  of  His  grace  in  those 
whom  He  has  savingly  blessed,  through  the  outward  manifestation 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  '  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.'  He  has 
thus  afforded  at  once  to  the  proper  subjects^  and  to  the  adminis- 
trators of  New  Testament  ordinances  Uie  opportunity  of  observing 
His  own  law  concerning  their  spiritual  application  and  use.  He 
has  ordained  that  there  shall  be  maintained  a  uniform  connection, 
so  far  as  the  spiritual  perceptions  of  His  people  shall  admits  be- 
tween the  outward  observance  of  these  ordinances  and  the  real 
possession  of  the  corresponding  spiritual  benefits.  They  thus 
become  the  mere  badge  and  profession  of  a  vital  connection  with 
Christ — the  mere  form  or  shape  in  which  the  spiritual  Church, 
previously  made   manifest  by  its    spirituality,   is  appointed  to 

firesent  itself,  in  an  earthly  way,  to  the  outward  eye.  The  whole 
anguage  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  takes  for  granted 
the  ordinary  maintenance  of  this  rule ;  and  no  instance  exists  in 
which  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  violated  by  the  administration 
of  either  Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper  to  persons  destitute  of  the 
credible  or  probable  evidence  of  a  work  of  Divine  grace  going 
before.  To  the  systematic  violation  of  this  rule  in  succeeding 
times  may  be  traced  in  a  large  degree  the  confounding  of  the 
Church  of  God  with  the  wicked  world,  the  subversion  of  the  New 
Testament  character  as  a  society  of  brethren  dwelling  together 
in  unity,  and  the  loss  of  its  primitive  power  as  God's  witness  for 
the  spread  of  saving  truth. 

Passing  however  from  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  New 
Testament  and  reverting  to  those  figures  of  present"  spiritual 
truths  and  influences,  already  examined  under  the  name  of  type- 
symbols  in  the  Old  Testament ;  let  us  observe  on  the  whole,  that 
they  possess  all  the  characters  previously  assigned  to  the  types, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  anticipatory  relation  of  the  latter 
to  the  three  future  realities  of  Christ's  kingdom.     Like  the  types, 
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they  are  things  earthly  in  their  nature,  representing  corresponding 
realitieg  in  the  spiritual  sphere — they  are  founded  on  a  principle 
of  certain  and  specific  resemblance — they  stand  immediately  re- 
lated to  God ;  this  relation  being  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
realities  which  they  represent.  These  two  systems  of  reprjesenta- 
tions  together  go  to  constitute  that  great  system  of  figures  whidi 
we  denominate  '  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament' 

In  addition  to  the  special  important  ends  which  the  knowledge 
of  either  of  these  departments  of  the  Old  Testament  letter  has 
been  designed  to  serve  in  promoting  our  acquaintance  with  the 
helplessness  and  misery  of  a  legal  condition  and  the  blessedness 
of  gospel  times — there  is  an  important  use  of  both  which  we  cannot 
omit  to  observe.  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
in  treating  of  the  great  realities  disclosed  to  the  believers,  main* 
tains  a  constant  reference  to  the  earthly  forms  under  which  the 
law  veiled  these  realities  to  the  ancient  Church.  Natural  men 
among  the  Gentiles  are  not  under  the  law  of  Moses  bb  the  people 
of  Israel  were.  Yet  the  condition  of  a  sinner  unsaved  by  Christ 
is  constantly  described  by  the  Apostles  as  if  it  were  a  state  of 
subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  its  curse — because  the  state 
of  the  natural  Israel,  liable  to  the  curse  of 'Moses  law,  is  an 
appointed  figure  of  the  subjection  of  the  transgressor  to  the  more 
terrible  curse  to  be  fully  executed  upon  him  in  the  second  death. 
Thus  the  sacrifice  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sprinkling 
of  his  blood  upon  the  hearts  of  his  people,  their  consequent  sancti- 
fication,  their  separation  from  the  world,  and  their  various  great 
privileges  as  a  people  chosen  by  God  and  dwelling  near  to  him, 
are  constantly  described  by  the  New  Testament  writers  in  lan- 
guage borrowed  firom  the  Old  Testament,  and  primarily  applied 
to  analogous  earthly  transactions  and  privileges  in  the  «fewish 
Churdi.  It  would  probably  have  been  impossible,  without  some 
such  earthly  pattern  of  these  Divine  mysteries  as  the  Levitical 
system  afibrded,  to  have  found  human  language  to  express  plainly 
or  intelligibly  ideas  so  unlike  the  course  ofcommon  earthly  things, 
and  in  themselves  so  spiritual  and  sublime.    As  we  find  in  all 

1  primitive  languages  that  words  descriptive  of  moral  and  intel- 
ectual  qualities  are  derived  from  analogous  qualities  in  material 
things,  so  the  language  of  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
furnished  the  very  vehicle  required  for  conveying  to  our  dull  and 
carnal  minds  ihe  invisible  realities  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  letter  and  the  spirit,  now  analyzed  and  defined,  bear 
towards  each  other  a  relation  at  once  of  correspondence  and  of 
contrast.  The  correspondence  has  been  already  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. They  sustain  towards  each  other  not  less  obviously  a 
relation   of  ccmtrast      As  respects  those  figures   representing 

Christ 
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Christ  and  the  realities  of  his  kingdom,  including  all  the  types 
properly  so  called,  a  contrast  will  always  be  found  to  exist 
between  them  in  respect  of  the  partiality  and  incompleteness  of 
the  letter  even  in  its  character  of  a  picture  or  shadow.  But  the 
contrast  lies  most  essentially  in  the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  thing 
of  earth,  empty,  powerless,  and  evanescent,  and  the  other,  it  may 
be,  existing  on  earth,  but,  in  its  nature,  spiritual,  heavenly,  and 
divine.  In  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  a  certain  expiation  was  made 
for  sin  by  the  death  of  an  animal  unoffending  and  perfect  in  its 
kind.  In  this  sacrifice  there  was,  and  there  could  be  no  moral 
purity.  But  when '  Christ  offered  Himself  without  spot  unto  God,' 
the  purity  of  the  atoning  victim  consisted  in  the  absolute  submis- 
sion of  heart  to  the  will  of  God,  which  dictated  His  voluntary 
death,  and  went  before  it  in  His  life.  Again,  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb,  and  the  other  sacrifices  of  the  law,  simply  obtained 
exemption  from  a  temporal  death.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats  could  only  give  sanctification  to  the  body — they  *  sanctified 
to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh.'  The  blood  of  Jesus  shed  for 
his  sinful  people  redeems  them  from  death  eternal,  and  purges 
their  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  While 
between  these  legal  services  and  their  counterpart  under  the  New 
Covenant  there  exists  a  correspondence  of  outline,  there  is  equally 
manifest  a  contrast  of  nature  and  essence..  The  type  differs  from 
the  antitype  on  the  point  in  which  all  the  precious  virtue  and 
efiicacy  of  the  latter  consists.  Thus,  in  comparing  the  first  and 
second  Adam  as  Covenant  Heads,  while  in  both  cases  alike  there 
is  the  merging  in  one,  in  some  mysterious  way,  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  interests  of  the  seed  and  of  the  progenitor— the  results 
are  different  and  opposite  as  sin  and  purity,  as  death  and  life. 
This  contrast  appears  not  only  in  the  opposite  characters  and 
results  which  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  dispensation  of  grace  sever- 
ally employ ;  but  equally  in  the  opposite  kinds  of  worship  which 
the  two  systems  severally  sanction,  and  which  they  demand  as  the 
condition  of  the  worshipper's  participation  in  the  benefits  proposed 
by  each.  The  Levitical  priesthood  inherited  their  high  functions 
in  unbroken  succession  from  their  father  Aaron,  without  reference 
to  any  question  about  their  personal  state,  spiritually,  and  in  the 
sight  of  God.  An  exact  conformity  to  the  ritual  prescribed  by 
the  law  secured  them  in  all  the  benefits  and  immunities  secured 
for  their  order.  An  Israelite  participated  in  the  paschal  feast, 
and  enjoyed  exemption  from  the  curse  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  a 
part  in  the  earthly  benefits  promised  in  it  to  the  obedient,  if  he 
only  maintained  his  external  allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  punctually 
conformed  to  the  legal  services,  without  respect  to  the  question  of 
his  inward  holiness.     The  whole  nation  of  Israel  entered  Canaan 

under 
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under  Jo3hua  on  their  receiving  the  mark  of  God's  covenant  in 
their  flesh  by  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  question  will  scarcely 
be  raised  wnether  any  credible  eridence  was  asked  or  affi)rded  of 
their  having  previously  been  circumcised  in  heart  The  effect  of 
ceremonial  services  might  have  been  only  temporal  and  outward, 
while  yet  in  order  to  this  earthly  efficacy  God  might  have  re- 
quired a  state  of  heart  in  harmony  with  the  great  ^intual  benefits 
which  the  legal  benefits  shadowed  fortL  But  there  is  no  such 
mixing  up  of  the  principles  of  the  legal  and  evangelical  systems 
under  either  dispensation.  Both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 
New,  we  have  instances  of  persons  who  lived  and  acted  in  both 
spheres,  and  enjoyed  the  benefits  proper  to  eadL  But  as  we  find 
Paul  denouncing  ihe  attempt  to  establish  legal  performances  as  a 
condition  of  evangelical  benefits  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  would 
have  been  equally  unlawful,  although  not  in  itself  equally  danger- 
ous, to  the  inner  man  to  have  suspended  the  legal  privil^es  of  a 
freebom  son  of  Abraham  upon  lus  previous  possession  of  evan- 
gelical grace. 

The  demonstrable  existence  of  this  contrast  between  the  typical 
ordinances  and  services  of  the  law  and  their  counterpart  realities 
under  the  Go£^el,  whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  its 
designs,  shows  the  vanity  of  the  reasonings  of  human  wisdom 
tending  to  establish,  on  the  ground  of  the  necessary  holiness  and 
unehangeableness  of  God,  the  general  authority  of  Old  Testa- 
Bient  precedent  as  a  rule  for  New  Testament  religion.  But  in 
truth  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  God's  plan  in  tlie  succession  of 
the  evangelical  to  the  legal  dispensation  will  suggest  a  directly 
opposite  argument,  and  will  produce  a  deep  impression  in  our 
minds  <^  the  danger  of  confounding  or  even  partially  interming- 
ling the  spiritual  services  of  the  Gospel  with  the  carnal  ordinances 
of  the  law.  The  one  grand  dedgn  of  the  government  of  the  world 
by  God  is  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  human  glory,  and  to  exalt  his 
own  great  name.  The  successive  dispensations  which  form  the 
subject  of  revelation  have  been  in  unison  with  tliis  design*  Man 
has  been  tried  first  pure  and  unfallen  under  law ;  then  under  a 
system  of  absolute  forbearance  and  without  law ;  then  under  a 
covenant  of  mercy  and  goodness,  accompani^  by  a  very  easy  and 
restricted  law  as  given  to  Noah ;  then  under  a  covenant  of  more 
special  mercy  having  annexed  to  it  a  more  stringent  law,  as  given 
to  the  Abraliamic  family ;  first  by  Abraham  himself,  and  after- 
wards more  fully  by  Moses.  Under  all  tliese  various  conditions, 
man-'-^reature  of  righteousness  and  strength — has  been  tried ;  and 
in  reference  to  all  these  dispensations  together,  as  in  reference  to 
tlie  last  in  particular,  the  question  might  be  asked,  '  What  could 
have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ? 

VOL.  VI.— NO.  XI.  N  Wherefore 
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Wherefore  when  I  looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes^ 
brought  it  forth  wild  grapes?'  Eyery  outwanl  circnmstanee 
favourable  to  man's  spritual  well-being  and  happiness  has  been 
affimied  to  him.  Only  one  thing  has  been  withheld.  Not  one  of 
these  dispensations  provided  the  distinguishing  saving  benefit  of 
the  new  covenant  in  which  God  undertakes  to  bless  we  creature 
by  his  own  Almighty  power  and  prevailing  grace.  For  a  tempo- 
rary end  they  all  sanctioned  a  metnod  of  Messing  which  creature 
agencies  could  supply,  and  a  method  of  worship  and  service  which 
the  worshipper  by  lus  own  righteousness  and  strength  was  able  to 
render.  For  a  season  God  left  this  fleshly  church  to  the  naked- 
ness of  its  own  fleshly  resources.  '  The  law  made  nothing  per^ 
feet'  ^  The  law  entered,  that  the  bflence  might  abound.'  '  The 
law  which  was  unto  life  was  found  to  be  unto  death.'  ^  But  what 
the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  mnfhl  flesh,  and  for  sin  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh.'  Every  creature  agency  and  every 
human  work  having  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  God  took  the 
work  of  blessing  and  saving  the  helpless  creature  into  his  own 
hand. 

To  return  then  to  the  principles  of  Old  Testament  religion  is  to 
reject  God's  gracious  interposition — ^it  is  to  distrust  and  despise 
God's  all-su£Sciency  and  saving  grace,  and  to  go  back  for  help  to 
the  world  and  the  flesh.  Thus  we  can  understand  how,  wnile 
fleshly  ordinances  were  sanctioned  under  the  law,  and  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  simply  to  give  the  Church  experience  of  their 
emptiness,  their  rerival  in  the  New  Testament  Church  should 
have  called  forth  the  memorable  expostulation  addressed  by  Paul 
to  the  Galatian  disciples :  ^  O  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched 
you,  that  ye  should  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus 
Christ  hath  been  eridently  set  forth,  crucified  among  you  ?  This 
only  would  I  learn  of  you.  Received  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?  Are  ye  so  foolish  ?  having 
begun  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  by  the  flesh  ?'* 

L  M 


*  This  article  is  not  completed.    There  is  to  be  a  sequel  to  it  in  the  next  number 
of  the  J.  S.  L.— Edit. 
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THE  MESSIAS  AS  PROPHET: 

WITH  REMARKS  ON  THE  PARALLELISTIC  FORM  OF  HIS 

DISCOURSES. 

The  true  theory  of  Hebrew  yensification,  whicb,  Imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  the  Masorites  and  iost  by  the  modern  Jews,  had 
remained  so  long  a  secret  to  the  learned  world,  and  which  was 
inad^  known  by  the  acute  and  learned  Lowth,  has  scarcely  yet 
received  the  share  of  attention,  which  so  important  a  discovery 
deserved.     While  the  rhythmical  nature  of  the  poems  referred  to 
by  Josephus,  St  Jerome,  and  others,  was  unknown,  it  was  a  sub- 
ject for  investigiation  and  inquiry ;  but  when  the  darkness  was 
cleared  away,  and  the  theory  of  Parallelism  rendered  the  whole 
beautiful  system  of  Hebraic  poesy  consistent  and  plain,  the  inte- 
rest in  the  question  ceased ;  and  in  this  country  but  few  successors 
hare  followed  in  the  steps,  or  availed  themselves  of  the  labours  of 
the  author  of  the  Prelections  on  Hebrew  Poetry.     Bishop  Jebb 
alone  has  followed  up  the  subject  in  a  popular  and  mmiliar 
manner  in  his  Sacred  Literature :  and  by  proving  that  t^e  same 
rules  of  rhythmical  construction  are  applicable  to  many  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  furnished  materials  for  thought  to 
the  student  of  the  Holy  Writings,  and  has  introduced  an  in-^ 
valuable  element  into   Biblical  criticism.      Bat  though  he  has 
shown  that  portions  of  the  New  Testament  may  be  reduced  to 
paralleHstic  rhythm  with  the  same  certainty  as  the  writings  of  thd 
prophets,  and  the  confessedly  poetic  portions  of  the  Elder  Testa- 
ment ;  and  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Epistles,  verse  is  mingled 
with  prose,  as  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  (except  perhaps  in  St 
James'  Epistle,  whi(^  is  an  entire  and  perfect  poem,)  yet  he  seems 
not  to  hare  remarked  what,  upon  a  little  consideration,  will  ap- 
pear pretty  evident,  viz.  that  ail  the  public  discourses  of  the 
Messias  were  rhythmical :  all  the  authoritative  proclamations  of 
the  Second  Law^  the  law  of  liberty  and  love,  made  to  the  Jewish 
nation  by  the  mouth  of  *  Him  Who  was  to  come,'  were,  like  those  of 
the  prophets  before  the  captivity,  in  their  form  poetic  ;  and  whatever 
our  Lord  spoke  in  public  in  fulfilment  of  His  Messianic  mission  as 

*  Having  received  two  short  articles  from  different  contributors  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  we  unite  them  under  this  general  head. 

N  2  Prophet, 
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Prophet,  Sermons,  Parables,  Prophecies,  Proverbs,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  were  delivered  in  rhythmical  form,  that  is 
to  say,  were  parallelistic  Poems.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  so 
opposed  to  our  present  ideas  of  public  speaking  and  preaching, 
and  modern  notions  of  what  is  impressive  and  eloquent,  that  some 
explanations  and  arguments  in  favour  of  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

First  then,  one  of  the  characters  in  which  the  Messias  was  to 
appear  was  that  of  prophet :  He  was  to  be  a  prophet,  K^;i^,  like 
Moses,  as  we  find  (Deut.  xviii.  15)  "^  D^jpj  ^}tD3  T"^©  ^T9!Q  ***?? 
:  pjnpB^n  \^^  ^*r6|<  njns  *  the  Lord  tty  God  will  raise  up  unto 
thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee  of  thy  brethren,  like  imto 
me,  unto  Him  shall  ye  hearken ;'  and  by  this  title  of  prophet  the 
Jews  looked  for  Him,  as  their  inquiry  of  St.  John  Baptist  shows, 
*  Art  thou  that  prophet?*  (John  i.  21).  Now  n>3J  is  from 
H^fy  protulity  cecinitf  and  does  not  in  its  radical  sense  mean  a 
foreteller  of  future  events,  but  one  who  uttered  his  sayings  in  an 
impressive  and  authoritative  manner  :  thus  Aaron  was  appointed 
K03,  or  spokesman,  to  Moses  (Ex.  iv.  16) ;  again,  the  prophets 
D^K33  whom  Saul  met  with  (1  Sam.  x.)  were  not  predicters,  but 
men  who  sang  psalms  of  praise  to  God  in  an  earnest  and  impas* 
sioned  manner  to  exciting  strains  of  music.  The  musicians  ap- 
pointed by  David  are  *  prophesiers'  D^K^ajn  (1  Chron.  xxv.  1) ;  and 
the  prophets  of  a  later  period  in  the  sacred  history,  when  formed 
into  colleges  and  exercising  a  recognized  political  influence  on 
the  nation,  were  not  always  predicters — ^nay,  ^prediction  was 
rather  the  exception — but  preachers  of  the  will  of  Jehovah,  and 
energetic  reformers,  who  sought  to  bring  vividly  before  the  eyes 
of  a  careless  £uid  idolatrous  people  the  precepts,  promises,  and 
threats  of  the  Theocratic  law.  It  was  part  of  their  office,  also, 
to  cast  into  measure  tiieir  denunciations  and  warnings,  clothing 
them  with  the  **metrical  garb  of  poetry  that  their  words  might 
dwell  the  longer  in  the  memories  of  their  hearers,  and  also  be 
repeated  by  themselves  wherever  a  number  of  men  were  assembled 
together,  without  material  variation.  For  it  should  not  escape 
our  modern  notions,  that  at  that  time  it  was  not  the  committing  a 
prophecy  to  writing  that  constituted  its  publicatiQn,  but  the 
solemn  reiteration  of  it  in  public.*^  It  will  need  no  words  to  show 
that  in  each  one  of  these  respects  Moses  strictly  fulfilled  the  office 
of  *  nabi '  or  prophet,  and  the  Messias  Whom  God  should  raise 

up  from  His  people  was  to  be  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses ;  and  to 

. ^ 

b  Of  course  Hebrew  metre  or  parallelism  is  meant. 

'^  As  it  still  was  in  the  time  of  Horace :  *  Cum  mea  nemo  Scripta  legat  Yulgo 
recitare  timentis.*     Also  JuTenal,  1st  Sat. 

the 
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the  readers  of  the  Gospel,  the  points  in  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
came  up  to  this  character  of  a  prophet,  are  also  clearly  evident. 
*  Frotn  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach/  He  opened  His  mouth 
and  taught.'  ^  He  taught  them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not 
as  the  scribes,'  not  merely  expounding  the  law,  but  delivering  a 
doctrine  of  His  own  :  they  said  of  Him,  '  one  of  the  old  prophets  is 
risen  iagain,  and  God  hath  visited  His  people,'  because  He  preached 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  old  prophets,  as  one  Who  had  a 
commission  from  God ;  nay,  with  greater  authority  still,  for  as  with 
them  the  prophetic  formula  was  n}n^."DN5,  ^^w*  *««^^  ^^  Lord^  the 
formula  of  the  Christ  was  'Apt-iv  Xiycn  vfMv,  Verily  I  say  unto  you. 
Again,  the  set  speech  of  the  K^nj,  or  earnest  speaker,  was  hi& 
Sefe, '  proverb  or  parable.'  From  ^kid,  *  to  have  authority  or  power, 
to  regulate,'  we  have  !?K^  '  an  authoritative  and  regulated  speech,^ 
which  the  LXX.  render  ^«§aiSoX^  or  va^oiixioL  indifferently,  and 
our  translators  'parable'  or  *  proverb.'  The  verb  ^g^  is  used  in  this 
sense,  of  those  'regulating'  (their  sentences)  in  Num.  xxi.  27, 
D^^B^n  JiTDK^  |.?"5>J?  which  the  LXX.  translate  '  Aii  toDto  IpoXxny^  o\ 
a\nyiux.Tiara\ ;'  and  St.  Jerome^  '  Idcirco  dicitur  in  proverbio.' 
The  lines  are  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Parallelism  celebrating  a 
victory  over  Moab,  and  composed  by  Amorite  poets  contemporary 
with  or  prior  to  Moses  .* — 

*  Go  we  to  Cheshbon, 
Be  there  built  and  be  there  established  a  city  for  Sichon, 
For  a  fire  goeth  forth  from  Cheshbon, 
A  burning-flame  from  the  city  of  Sichon ; 
It  devours  the  chief  city  of  Moab, 
The  Lords  of  the  steeps  by  Arnon. 

Woe  for  thee,  Moab ! 
Thou  art  perished,  people  of  Kemosh ! 
He  made  his  sons  fugitives 
And  his  daughters  for  a  prey 

To  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  Sichon : 
When  we  hurled-at-them,  Cheshbon  perished  unto  Dibon, 
And  we  piade-desolate  to  Nophach,  which  is  to  Meideba.' 

The  next  place  in  which  ^ete  occurs  is  Num.  xxiii.  7,  ^h^  tXtf^X 
LXX.  *  Ka\  dvoikafiiv  riiv  vapafioXv^v  abrovy  Vulg.  *  assumpta  para- 
bola,' which  the  English  version  follows,  ^  And  he  tooK  up  his 
parable.'*    The  most  literal  sense  of  the  words  seems  to  be,  '  and 

'  ^  These  senigmatists  seem  ta  have  puzzled  St  Aagostine,  -who,  not  finding  the 
word  in  the  LXX.  elsewhere,  was  at  a  loss  for  its  meaning :  he  concluded  that  tbej 
-were  wha^^is  now  called  poets, — Quest.  xW.  in  Num. 

*  Luther's  translation  renders  it,  '  £r  hob  an  seinen  Spruch :'  the  Frenefa  trans- 
lation in  Bagster's  Polyglott,  *Il  commen9a  k  haute  toix  ses  discours  sententieux  ;' 
and  Diodoti's  Italian  version,  *  Egli  prese  a  proferire  la  sua  sentenzta.' 

he 
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he  elevated  his  measured  speech/  pronoimciDg  it  aloctd  in  a 
majestie  and  excited  manner.     It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the 

*  mashalim '  of  Balaam  that  follow,  as  Bishop  Lowth  has  shown 
them  to  be  parallelistie  poems  of  the  highest  beauty. 

Now  in  neither  of  these  places,  nor  in  Job  xxvii.  1,'  will 
^^  mean  either  a  proverb  or  parable  in  the  modem  and  usual 
sense  of  the  words :  the  true  sense  is  yet  to  se^ :  vapa^Xrt  the 
LXX.  seem  to  have  considered  the  best  rendering,  from  vot^eL 
and  /SoXXftf,  I  place  cdongnde  of;  and  will  not  this  give  us  the 
notion,  not  of  a  parMe  or  an  analogical  comparison  of  two  ideas, 
but  of  a  parallelism  or  the  placing  together  of  two  lines  or  sen- 
tences ?  and  on  this  ground,  the  *  mashal  *  will  not  be  merely  either 

*  a  proverb  ^  or  ^  parable/  but  a  parallelistie  distich  or  poem,  cobi- 
prehending  under  itself  the  proverb  or  parable,  in  its  usual 
sense,  as  tne  genus,  to  use  the  language  of  the  logician,  com- 

?rehends  its  several  species.  I  have  found  no  place  in  the  Old 
^estarnent  in  which  the  use  of  the  word  will  not  readily  coincide 
with  this  interpretation  ;  and  the  employment  of  'mapa^dk^  by  the 
author  or  translator  of  Ecclesiasticus  will  also  easily  fall  in  with 
the  hypothesis  of  its  meaning  a  parallelism,  or,  as  the  Germans 
denommate  it,  a  Thought-rhythm.  Before  we  come  to  examine  the 
New  Testament  zjxqxfiokaly  it  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  place 
to  give  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  Txpafiokri  in  his  rhetorical  and 
technical  sense  {Rhetorica^  lib.  ii.  cap.  20)  which  is  this : — '  Of 
paradigms  or  examples  the  spedes  are  two :  for  one  form  of 
paradigm  is  to  bring  forward  events  that  have  really  already  taken 
place ;  and  the  other  for  the  speaker  himself  to  invent  them. 
Of  this,  the  one  is  parabole,  and  the  other  &b1es  (Xoyoi),  as  the 
-^Esopean  and  Libyan.  And  to  brine  forward  Paradigms  is  of 
this  nature — as  if  a  man  should  urge  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  Great  King,  and  not  to  allow  Egypt  to  be 
subdued,  for  that  before,  Darius  did  not  first  invade  us  till  he  had 
possession  of  Egypt,  but,  having  gained  possession,  he  invaded  us  : 
and  Xerxes  did  not  attempt  it  before  he  gained  possession,  but 
having  gained  it  he  invaded:  thus  also,  this  king,  if  he  gain 
possession,  will  invade  us ;  wherefore  it  must  not"  be  allowed. 
And  the  Parabole,  as  the  Socratic  discourses.  Fwr  ipstance,  if  a 
man  should  say  that  men  chosen  by  lot  should  not  take  the  go^ 
vemment,  for  it  was  like  as  if  one  should  appoint  athletes  by  lot, 
not  those  who  are  able  to  wrestle,  but  those  to  whom  the  lot  tails  ; 
or  of  sailors,  if  a  man  should  appoint  by  lot  who  ought  to  steer. 


f  In  Isaiah  xiv.  4,  the  LXX.  translate  ^^  by  Bp^ivos,  *  a  dirge  or  keen,'  giTin^ 

the  narrowed  meaning  instead  of  the  wider  in  reference  to  the  parallelisUc  effii^<m 
contained  in  the  following  verse. 

so 
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so  tIAt  he  to  whom  it  fells  must  do  it,  hot  the  one  who  understands 
best.  And  the  Fable  is  as  that  of  Stesichonis  about  Phalaris 
(the  Hor^e  and  the  Stag),  or  JEsop  about  the  Demagogue  (the 
Fox  and  the  Horse-leeches).'  It  is  clear  that  our  present  notion 
of  a  parable  comes  nearer  to  the  Aristotelian  "kayos  or  fable  than 
to  his  parabole,  which  is  a  real  occurrence. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sacred  Writings :  St.  Matthew  tells  us 
(xiii.  35)  that  in  our  Lord's  teaching  by  parables  was  fulfilled  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  ^  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will 
utter  things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.'  This  quotation  is  from  the  seventy-eighth  Psalm,  apd  it  is 
in  the  original  ^d  ^^?  nnnpK, '  I  will  open  in  a  mashal  my  mouth ;' 
so  that  St.  Matthew  takes  'jrap^^oxii  as  the  LXX.  did,  as  an  equi* 
valent  word  to  ^  mashal,'  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  Psalm 
quoted  there  is  nothing  like  a  parable  in  our  sense ;  the  composi- 
tion of  Asaph  being  a  parallelistic  poem  celebrating  the  dealings 
of  the  Almighty  with  His  people.  From  this  text  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  which  he  expressly  assigns  the  fulfilment  of  Asaph's  words  to 
the  Messia  in  His  preaching,  we  fairly  collect,  that  all  our  Lord's 
solemn  public  discourses,  whenever,  to  use  the  original  expression 
so  often  employed  by  the  Evangelists,^  *  He  opened  His  mouth,' 
were  *  mashalim '  or  poems  of  a  parallelistic  nature ;  and  also 
that  the  word  parabole,  as  a  translation  of  it  or  equivalent  word, 
was  used  and  understood  by  the  authors  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels in  the  same  sense  as  by  the  LXX.,  namely,  as  a  parallel- 
istic composition  or  discourse  solemnly  recited  to  an  assembled 
audience. 

But  as  our  Lord  generally  used  the  paradigmatic  mode  of 
teaching,  which  we  called  parabolical,  and  the  majority  of  His 
frxqu^Xai  are  parables  in  our  sense  ;  and  again,  as  the  Gospels 
became  the  property  of  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  nothing  of  parallel- 
istic poetry,  and  as  the  Evangelistic  vor^o/SoX^  presented  suffi- 
cient resemblance  to  render  it  easily  confused  with  the  Aristotelian, 
the  poetic  sense  of  the  parabole  or  ^  mashal '  was  soon  so  utterly 
lost,  as  not  to  render  it  surprising  that  all  trace  of  it  had  disap- 
peared before  the  time  of  St.  John's  Gospel.^  The  last  Evangelist, 
however,  bears  a  curious  testimony  to  its  andent  meaning,  and 
yet  only  by  his  silence  :  feeling,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  mind 
while  writing,  ibatuapafioX'hy  in  its  then  sense,  did  not  give  the 
meaning  he  wished  to  convey,  he  never  once  used  it  in  his  Gospel ; 

ff  Compare  the  words  before  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  *  And  He  opened  His 
mouth  and  taught  them/  with  Virgil's  expression  concerning  Cassandra, '  Tune 
etiam  taXls  aperit  C^assandra  fnturis  Ora* — jEn,  ii.  246. 

^  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  to  employ  irapa^K^  in  an 
unnsnal  seiise  wlien  he  says  that  the  First  Tabernacle  was  a  parable  of  the  Christian 
Church  (iz.  9),  and  again,  that  Isaac  was  a  parable  of  the  Christ  (zi.  19). 

and 
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and  80  seems  to  enter  a  silent  protest  against  tbe  then  gelieral 
application  of  the  word  in  its  narrowed  sense.  In  St  John's 
Gospel  tfie  word  w«^oj/*i«,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  other 
Evangelists,  is  always  used  as  a  translation  of  ^^^9;  ibr  in-* 
stance,  x.  1-6 — 

^  Amen,  Aioen,  I  say  to  yoa, 
He  that  entereth  not  through  the  door  to  the  foW  of  the  sheep^ 
But  aseendeth  another  way^ 
He  is  a  thief  and  a  spoiler. 
But  he  that  entereth  through  the  door. 
Is  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep : 
To  this  man  the  porter  openeth, 
And  the  sheep  hear  his  voice, 
And  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name, 
And  leadeth  them  forth : 
And  when  he  hath  turned  out  all  his  own 

He  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep  follow  him. 

Because  they  know  his  voice : 
But  a  stranger  they  will  not  follow  but  will  fly  from  him, 
Because  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers/ 

This  wa^oi/Ai«,  or  proverb,   *  spake  Jesus  unto  them/    Our 
translators,  following  the  meaning  more   than  the  letter,   have 
rendered  vaqoif^ia  *  parable,*  it  being  obvious  that  Christ's  speech 
18  nothing  like  a  proverb,  but  is  a  parable  in  a  poetic  form. 
Again,  in  St.  John,  xvi.  25 — 
*  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in  proverbs  : 
But  the  time  cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  speak  to  you  in  proverbs, 
But  I  shall  show  you  plainly  of  the  Father.* 

The  speech  to  which  our  Lord  refers  as  a  vaqom^loL,  and  which 
had  occasioned  the  hesitation  and  discussion  among  the  disciples, 
was  neither  parable  nor  proverb,  but  a  parallehstic  triplet : — 
'  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  behold  Me, 
Aud  again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  Me, 
Because  I  go  to  the  Father/ 

TTius  even  without  a  complete  examination  and  comparison  of  all 
the  public  discourses  of  the  Messias,  we  are  not  without  ground 
lor  concluding  that  tiiose  discourses  were  delivered  by  Him  in  a 
poetic  or  parallelistic  form  ;  but  a  searching  and  careful  investi- 
Kr.StT/i'r  ^y  T'  ^^"  «^"^"^  *°  i°q^»r«r  that  Jesus 
S  dStp^tt^^^^^^   *r  .*^  *^  P^^P'^^*^  "^^^^  Elder  Testa- 

^t^d  to  ffiif  tW  ^^^^^^^  'I  '^^  P^^P^«  5  and  so  far  vindi- 
^ted  to  Himself  the  title  of  Prophet  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  answer  one  or  two  olnVr- 
tions  which  may  be  easily  advanced  against  thi^^'ew^fLl^^^ 

ject : 
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ject :  for,  first,  it  may  be  said  that  thus  anything  may  be  set  up 
as  a  parallelism ;  that  any  passage  taken  at  random  out  of  any 
book  may,  with  a  little  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  be  shown  to 
be  capable  of  such  an  arrangement  as  that  we  designate  Hebrew 
rhythm.  Facts  only  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  uiis.  Let  any 
the  most  ingenious  objector  take  the  first  lines  of  Thucydides' 
History — *  Thucydides  the  Athenian  compiled  the  history  of  the 
war  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  how  they  warred 
against  one  another,  having  begun  immediately  >  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  expected  that  it  would  be  great  and  most  note- 
worthy of  all  that  preceded  :'  or  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles ; 
or,  again,  let  him  take  the  introduction  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel — 
*  Since  many  have  undertaken  to  set  forth  a  narration  concerning 
the  events  which  have  come  to  pass  among  us,  as  those  have 
related  them  to  us,  who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word,  it  seemed  fit  for  me  also/  etc. ;  or  the 
speech  of  Tertullus  (Acts  xxiv.);  and  compare  them  with  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain ;  and  the  distinction 
between  rhetorical  prose  and  parallelistic  poetry  will  be  clear  at 
once,  and  the  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Words  and 
thoughts  could  no  more  have  fallen  into  such  a  collocation  by 
bap-hazard  than  into  a  number  of  Virgilian  hexameters;  and 
when  we  observe  that  it  is  precisely  similar  to  the  productions  of 
the  older  poets  of  the  same  nation,  but  little  doubt  can  remain. 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  admitting  these  discourses  are  cast 
into  a  rhythmical  form,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  them  that  con« 
stitutes  them  poetry ;  none  of  the  haunting  beauty,  the  tumultuous 
sublimity  of  the  poets  of  the  first  Covenant.  Now,  not  to  mention 
that  metaphysical  poetry  was  always  esteemed  such  among  the 
suadents — that  the  verses  of  Empedocles,  referred  to  by  Aristotle 
in  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,*  were  in  high  repute — that  the  same 
author  mentions  in  his  Poetics  Socratic  discourses  '  l^MHpar&iai '  in 
a  rhythmical  form — ^that  the  original  laws  were  in  verse,  the  word 
yofA^r  implying  as  much — ^and  that  those  of  Charondas  were  sung 
at  banquets  by  the  Athenians ; — passing  over  these  instances  of 
the  union  of  truth  and  rhythm,  let  us  consider  the  character  of 
Him  Who  uttered  the  New  Testament  discourses.  He  was  not  a 
man  wrapt  into  sublimity  and  borne  upward  by  the  soaring  of  his 
0W9  imaginings,  while  words  were  feeble  to  express  or  realise  the 

Sandeur  of  his  thoughts — but  He  who  spoKe  was  the  Son  of 
od,  bending  down  to  earth  and  draping  the  eternal  Ideas  of 
justice  and  of  right  with  mortal  worldly  attributes ;  in  HLs  pro- 
clamations of  the  second  law  there  is  no  *  divine  afflatus,  no 
*  inspiration  of  elevation,'  but  the  simple  out*speaking  of  one  who 

*  Ethic,  mcom.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  3. 

^  spake 
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«  spake  thai  He  knew,  and  testified  that  He  had  seen/  And  so 
the  teaching  of  the  Christ  is  very  poetrj  in  its  loftiest  type— sacn 
poetry  aaPlato  would  have  dwelt  upon— it  is  the  calm  majestic 
exposition  of  intellectual  Beauty,  Truth,  and  life— the  qmet 
shadowing  out  of  the  loreliness  of  the  First  Good— and  not  a 
human  effort  confined,  though  dothed  in  heart-stimng  words, 
and  struggling  to  gain  an  eager  gtmipse  at  truth.  Jesus  speaks 
not  like  one  who  had  to  travafl  with  tmfli  in  throes  of  mmd,  as  the 
highest-gifted  children  of  genius  have ;  but  He  speaks  of  the 
Hwhest  and  Deepest  calm  and  still  as  *  the  Son  of  Man  who  ts 
in  heayen.'  Witness  the  opemng  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — 
in  the  sig^t  of  the  Eternal  Son  toe  things  of  earth  and  time  are 
as  if  they  are  not— His  eye  is  resting  on  the  consummation  of 
the  iEons.  And  in  the  fulness  of  Almighty  prescience  he  opens 
His  mouth  and  teaches : — 

*  Happy  the  Poor,  in  spirit :  for  of  them  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
Happy  the  Mourners :  for  they  shall  be  consoled. 
Happy  the  Grentle-hearted :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  world. 
'    Happy  the  Hungering  and  Hunting  for  jnst-dealii^ :  for  ihey  shall 

be  full-fed. 
Happy  the  Pitying :  for  they  shall  be  pitied. 
Happy  the  Clean  in  heart :  for  they  shall  behold  their  God. 
Happy  the  Conciliating:  for  the  sons  of  God  shall  they  be  called. 
Happy  the  Persecuted  for  just-dealing :  for  of  them  is  the  kingdom 

of  heaven.' 


Surely  this  is  poetry  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  !  The 
employment  of  this  parallelistic  system  of  rhythm  in  the  Sacred 
Oracles  manifests  in  a  striking  manner  the  all-wise  prescience  of 
the  Divine  ACnd  in  the  minutest  particulars,  for  while  the 
metrical  arrangements  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  as  depending 
solely  on  the  language,  are  quite  lost  by  translation  into  another 
tongue,  the  rhythmical. structure  of  the  Hebrew  poem,  as  re- 
marked by  Rabbi  Azarias,  is  unimpaired  by  translation  ;  die  most 
hteral  rendering  of  the  words  preserving  best  the  beauty  of  their 
ST  w  f"™"g®™ent :  and  also  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of 
tne  ilebrew  poetic  system  was  soon  utterly  lost  to  the  world,  was 
oJi-Iu  .  "^li™,®^^^^"*^  safeguard  to  the  purity  of  the  canon ; 
^nZ^  a  knowledge  of  that  system,  it  would  be  impossible,  as 
whaTiT  .TJI  ii^^^'f  /''"?f^'  ^  Vro^yice  any  writings  possessing 
lv^Z.^hTl^t  J'l  Scriptural  style.'  As  a  Sndlu^on  at 
Fte^hvtwli'^.^^^^  *^^  ^^T^^  ^'^  the  Plain  shall  be  given  in 
&n^o?o™^e  ^r^TZ^^  "^  ^'""S  shorter  t&n  the 
SfTt  L^P  tJ^TSf*^  ^^"^'  ^^°g  preserved  by  the  pen 
bU  a  hJLw  ^;  \?^  general  voice  of  toidition,  ^L  not  by 
birth  a  Hebrew,  ,t  will  evidence  in  a  more  striking  manner  the 

indestructible 
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indestructible  nature  of  the  Hebrew  metre.    St.  Luke  vi.  20, 
*  And  He  having  raised  His  eyes  upon  His  disciples,  said — 

*  Happy  the  poor,  for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Happy  who  hunger  now,  for  ye  shall  be  full-fed. 
Happy  who  weep  now,  for  ye  shall  smile. 

Happy  are  ye,  when  men  shall  hate  you, 

And  when  they  cast  you  off. 
And  revile,  and  reject  your  name  as  evil. 
For  the  sake  of  th^  Son  of  Man  ; 
Be  ye  glad  in  that  day  and  bound -for-joy  ; 
For  lo  !  vast  is  your  reward  in  heaven  ; 
For  in  this  way  did  their  fathers  to  the  prophets. 

But  woe  for  you  the  rich,  for  ye  have  your  consoling : 

Woe  for  you,  the  satisfied,  for  ye  shall  hunger. 

Woe  for  you,  that  smile  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep. 

Woe  when  all  men  speak  you  fair ; 

For  in  this  way  did  their  fathers  to  the  pseudo-prophets. 

But  to  you  I  speak  who  hear  Me — 
Love  your  enemies : 
Do  well  -to  those  who  hate  you : 
Bless  those  who  curse  you  : 
Pray  for  those  insulting  you  : 
To  him  smiting  thee  on  the  cheek  turn  thou  also  the  other : 
And  from  him  taking  thine  outer  garment  keep  not  back  thy 
tunic. 
To  every  one  asking  of  thee  give, 
And  from  him  that  taketh  of  thine  ask  it  not  back. 
And  as  ye  will  that  men  shall  do  to  you, 

Do  you  also  to  them  likewise. 
And  if  you  love  them  who  love  you 

What  grace  is  there  to  you  ? 
For  sinners  also  love  those  loving  them. 
And  if  you  benefit  those  who  benefit  you 

What  grace  is  there  to  you  ? 
For  sinners  also  do  this  very  thing. 
And  if  ye  lend  from  whom  ye  expect  to  receive, 

What  is  your  grace  ? 
For  sinners  lend  to  sinners  to  receive  a  fair  return. 
But  love  ye  your  enemies  and  do  good. 
And  lend  expecting  nothing  back. 
And  great  shall  be  your  reward,  and  you  shall  be  sons  of  the 
Highest, 
Because  He  is  kind  to  the  thankless  and  evil. 
Be  compassionate,  as  your  Father  is  compassionate. 
And  judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 
Sentence  not,  that  ye  be  not  sentenced. 
Give  up,  and  ye  shall  be  let  go  free. 
Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you : 

A  fair 
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A  firir  measure  prenedy  shaken,  overflowing, 

They  shall  give  into  yoar  bosom  ; 
For  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  back  to 
you.' 

And  he  spoke  a  parable  to  them : — 

*  Is  the  blind  man  at  all  able  to  guide  the  blind  ? 
Shall  not  they  both  fill  I  into  a  pit  ? 
The  learner  is  not  above  his  teacher. 

But  every  one  who  has  been  thoroughly-trained  shall  be  as 
his  teacher. 
Bnt  why  dost  thou  look  to  the  splinter  in  the  eye  of  thy  brother, 
And  the  beam  in  thine  eye  dost  not  heed  ? 

Or  how  art  thou  able  to  say  to  thy  brother, 
Brother,  stop,  I  will  take  out  the  splinter  in  thine  eye, 
Thyself  not  looking  to  the  beam  in  thine  own  eye  ? 
Oh,  hypocrite,  take  out  first  the  beam  from  thine  eye, 
And  then  shalt  thou  look  narrowly  to  take  out  the  splinter  in 

the  eye  of  thy  brother. 
For  it  is  not  a  fiiir  tree  that  makes  refuse  fruit, 
Kor  a  refuse  tree  that  makes  fair  fruit. 
For  each  tree  from  its  own  frpit  shall  be  known  ; 
For  not  from  thorn-trees  do  they  gather  figs, 
Nor  from  a  bramble-bush  do  they  glean  a  cluster. 
The  good  man  from  the  good  store  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  the 

good. 
And  the  evil  man  from  the  evil  store  of  his  heart  bringeth  out  the 

evil: 
For  from  the  abounding  of  the  heart  his  mouth  doth  speak. 

But  why  call  ye  Me,  O  Lord,  Lord, 
And  do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ? 

Every  one  coming  to  Me,  ,  _. 

And  hearing  My  words  and  doing  them, 
I  will  show  you  to  whom  he  is  like — 
He  is  like  to  a  man  constructing  a  dwellings 
Who  dug  and  deepened. 
And  laid  the  foundation  on  the  rock ; 

And  there  being  an  inundation, 
The  stream  burst  on  that  dwelling, 
And  had  no  power  to  make  it  totter ; 
For  it  had  been  founded  on  t'he  rock. 
And  he  who  hath  heard  and  hath  not  done, 
Is  like  to  a  man  constructing  a  dwelling 
Upon  the  earth,  without  foundation, 
On  which  the  stream  burst, 
And  immediately  it  fell. 
And  the  crash  of  that  dwelling  was  great.' 

W.F. 
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ON  THE  THEORY  OF  PARALLELISMS. 

That  the  theory  of  parallelisms  has  not  been  of  so  much  use  in 
the  interpretation .  of  Scripture  as  its  earlier  advocates  expected, 
will  doubtless  be  admitted.  And  yet  the  expectation  was  a  reason- 
able one,  and  it  has  probably  been  cherished  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  theory :  it  is  one  too  with  which  we  are  loth  to  part, 
because  everything  which  guides  us  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
Scripture  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

It  may  have  caused  some  to  be  less  interested  in  the  further 
application  of  the  theory  to  the  New  Testament,  to  observe  that, 
of  the  many  examples  adduced  by  Bishop  Jebb,  there  is  scarcely 
one  in  which  it  has  been  the  means  of  eliciting  a  sense  not  known 
before.  The  various  proportions  of  the  passage,  the  skilful  choice 
of  words,  the  relation  of  the  different  sentences  to  each  other,  have 
indeed  been  shown.  But  even  when  convinced  by  the  reasonings, 
we  oftentimes  rise  from  the  perusal  with  the  feeling  that  no  writer 
of  less  learning,  or  of  inferior  taste,  could  have  ensured  our  con- 
currence in  his  opinions.  However  complimentary  this  may  be 
to  the  author,  it  is  unsatisfactory  with  reference  to  the  theory — 
the  use  of  which,  if  any  use  there  be,  must  be  to  decide  between 
conflicting  interpretations,  by  imravellins  complicated  sentences. 

For  this  it  seems  most  admirably  suited,  since  it  introduces  a 
test  altogether  new.  The  critics  of  former  days  may  have  said 
all  that  could  be  suggested  by  the  keenest  intellect  in  favour  of 
their  different  opinions,  and  yet  their  claims  to  be  right  may  appear 
so  nicely  balanced  that  no  definite  decision  can  be  made — ^the  matter 
must  still  be  left  to  individual  judgment.  In  such  a  case  there 
may  sometimes  be  a  peculiarity  of  structure  in  the  passage,  which 
when  discovered  will  at  once  settle  the  question,  as  it  will  some- 
times be  easy  to  disunite  mechanically  that  which  we  cannot  dis- 
solve cltemically.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  ^ome  may  think,  to 
decide  whether  the  Apostles  themselves  knowingly  wrote  in  paral- 
lelisms, before  we  apply  the  theory  to  their  writings.  A  little 
reflection  will  satisfy  us  that  our  ordinary  language  would  often 
become  more  intelligible  when  arranged  in  parallelisms  to  those 
who,  being  comparatively  ignorant  of  our  vernacular  tongue, 
should  attempt  to  study  our  expression  as  minutely  and  as  care- 
fully as  we  study  the  Scriptures.  For  that  which  makes  a  passage 
complex  is  (1)  the  repetition  of  sentences  of  the  same  kind,  or  (2) 
the  introduction  of  epithets  to  any  person  or  thing  mentioned,  or 
{3)  the  statement  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject, 
whether  by  inserting  parentheses,  or  by  viewing  it  in  every  pos- 
sible 
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sible  aspect,  as  when  additional  sentences  are  connected  with  the 
main  part  by  means  of  prepositions. 

Thus  the  simple  form  oi  a  sentence  being,  '  O  God,  thou  hast 
redeemed  me ;  the  complex  form  may  be,  '  O  merciful  ancj 
gracious  God,  who  rulest  the  heavens,  and  yet  lookest  down  upon 
tne  meanest  of  thy  creatiires — thou,  in  thy  mercy,  according  to 
thy  purpose,  yrom  love  to  my  soul,/(?r  a  theme  of  grateful  thanks- 
giving to  me  in  eternity,  without  money  and  without  price,  by  the 
blood  of  thine  only  Son,  hast  redeemed  me.' 

Now  the  reduction  into  parallelisms  is  in  many  instances  nothing 
more  than  the  arranging  these  similar  subordinate  circumstances, 
these  parenthetical  observations,  these  side  views,  into  ranks  by 
themselves,  where  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  them  may  appear 
without  detriment  to  the  main  subject,  and  without  hindrance  to 
those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  might  not  rightly  distinguish  the 
more-  important  and  prominent  points  from  the  rich  ornaments  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  There  can  be  brought  no  more 
striking  example  of  this  than  the  first  part  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians :  in  wliich,  as  we  have  it  m  our 
Bibles,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  anything  but  irregularity,  but  by 
arranging  the  sentences  as  proposed  below,  we  come  upon  two 
subordinate  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  which  have  a  similar  form, 
and  which,  when  abstracted,  leave  the  main  current  of  thought 
simple  and  easily  intelligible.  The  argument*  of  the  passage, 
according  to  this  view,  will  be  thus :  St.  Paul  blesses  God  wno 
had  so  blessed  him,  having  chosen  him  to  stand  before  him,  en- 
dowed with  love  and  wisdom  (the  former  excited  by  the  love  of 
God,  the  latter  expressly  given  by  God),  to  the  praise  of  God's 
glory  through  Christ;  in  whom  the  Ephesians  themselves  (r.  .13) 
were  also  to  the  praise  of  God's  glory. 

Epistle  to  Ephesians,  i.  3-14. 

(3)  %h\oYifTos  6  8c^s  koI  mrr^p  rov  Kvplov  ^fiStv  'Iriirov  Xpicrrov, 

*0  tikarfiiiras  riftas  iv  iri^rxf  ei/Aoyff  wvwficnucp  iy  rois  ciroi/yKiK^oit  XfMrt^ 

(4)  KoBifs  c^cA^^aro  iifuis  iu  €an^  wpb  KorafioXris  K6atiov 
ETvcu  TifMS  ayiovs  ical  kfi^fiovs  Kamv<lmiov  avrov,  iv  i,ydxji 

(5)  Tlpooplcrca  rt/ias  fts  vloOtelop  Bih  'Irfo-ov  XpurrWi  tls  avrov 
Kar&  r^y  tvBoKiduf  rov  Btkiifiaros  adrov 

(6)  Eif  iiraiMoy  ^^rjs  r^s  x^^'^'os  avrov 

*Ey  ri  ix^^'^^^'^"  Vf^^s  iy  ry  ^amj/ieVy* 

(7)  *Eif  f  ix<*fity  r^y  atroKlrrptoaw,  Zih  rov  cSfiaros  dvrov,  r^y  itpeffty  rS»¥ 

vaptnrr»fidrwy 

(8)  Karii  rhy  xAoPtov  rrjs  x^^^^  afirov,  ^j  ewtplctrwa^y  •*»  iifMS 
*Ky  irdffri  aotpiif  Kcd  <l>poy^<r€t 

(9)  Tywpltras  ^fuy  ro  fivar-ffpioy  rov  0€\iifiaros  a6rov 
Kark  r^y  wioKidy  a&rov,  ^y  vpoidero  iy  aur^ 

(10)  E/s  oUoyofxidy  rov  irKiip^fiaros  r&y  Ktup&y,  aycuct^aXcu^kmffBeu  rh  wdifra 

ty  r^  Xpiar^ 
Td  T€  h  rots  ovpayo7s  <co2  ri  cir}  t^j  yrjtf  eV  ain4' 
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(11)  *Ey^iuA  ixkrip^fiw,  9f^tpi>rB4rr§s 

Kara  wp^Bttrtp  rov  rk  vdma  iy^pyovwros  jrara  r^  jSovX^y  t»v  Btk^iarot 
adrov 
(12^  Elf  T^  eTrau  ^/uas  c2s  ^wowror  i^f  $^(99  a&rvv,  rehs  wpoifkrutirms  cr  r^  Xpivr^ 
(IS)  'Ey f} Mi2  ^/ittf  cUo^o-orrcf  r^y Kirfow typ oKyfi^icSt rk  thmyyikioif r^t ffmrnpUt i$mf 
*Ey  j  KcDi  irurrc^oKreT 

'E,(rppvfi<rBnTf  ry  irytifxan  r^t  circyycXfas  ry  07«y 
(14)  *Ot  ^oTci'  k^^afi&p  riis  KKi^fMWfdca  ^ytAv,  tit  taroklrrfiMruf  r^r  vi;pMrac^€«t 

Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  ^iritnal  blessings,  in  heaven!  j  places  In  Christ, 

Aeeording  as  he  hath  chosen  us  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

That  we  should  be  holy,  and  without  blame  before  him,  in  love — 

(Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to 

himself, 
According  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will. 
To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace. 
Wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved 
In  whom  we  have  redemption  Uirough  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
According  to  the  riches  of  his  grace  wherein  he  hath  abounded  towards  us) 
In  all  wisdom  and  prudence, 

(Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will. 

According  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself^ 

That  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might  gather  together  in 

one,  all  things  in  Christ, 
Both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth :  even  in  him, 
In  whom  also  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predestinated 
According  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who  worketh  .all  lyings  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will) 
That  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ. 

In  whom  ye  also,  having  heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation. 

In  whom  also,  having  believed. 

Ye  were  sealed  witii  that  holy  spirit  of  promise 

( W  hich  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the  parehased 
possession) 
Unto  the  praise  of  his  glory, 

Revnarks, 

Ver.  4. — The  ^/xS^  in  the  whole  passage  is  explained  in  ver.  12, 
as  meaning  those  who  first  trusted  in  Christ ;  or,  judging  from 
those  to  whom  the  same  knowledge  was  given  (iii.  5),  it  may  mean 
the  Apostles  and  other  ministers  of  the  diurch.  Yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  under  whatever  category  he  placed  himself,  it  was 
to  himself  Xk^t  he  chiefly  referred. 

See  Rom.  xv.  17,  and  compare  2  Thess.  i.  7. 

Ver.  5. — Here  commences  a  parallelism  of  six  lines,  which  is 
parenthetical,  and  has  for  its  object  either  to  show  how  he  could 
become  filled  with  love  to  God,  viz.,  by  dwelling  upon  God's  free 
^d  undeserved  love  towards  him  (for  to  be  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love  to  Christ,  and  to  comprehend  his  love  toward  us,  go  together ; 
see  iii.  17,  18) ;  or  simply  to  enlarge  upon  that  election  from 
eternity  which  is  the  subject  of  ver.  4.  The  form  of  the  paral- 
lelism should  be  carefully  observed.     In  the  first  line  the  fact  is 

stated  ; 
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stated  ;  in  the  second  there  is  the  rule  to  which  i*  « .^°J»™f '^^ 
Se  suBKestinK  cause  (denoted  by  x«t«).  In  the  third  Ime  we 
hare  tK^  for  wWh  it  was  enacted,  or  the  final  (^use  (e.^- 
5;  rt.e  fourtiTHne  we  have  the  efficient  cause  ™a^ked>  .v  J 
the  fifth  line  another  blessing  b  ™?P«^°°« ^i^'^e  .uSng 
through  the  same  («)•  In  the  last  line  *«  ^^^^J'^^'^.  ^ 
cause  of  this  second  blessing,  which  is  again  denoted  by  x«r.. 

In  the  close  of  ver.  8,  the  Apostte  tales  up  the  theme  he  ^ 
upon  before,  and  mentions  two  other  q?"^^*'"**^"'^^^^^^ 
pfudence,  which  were  reouired  of  him  before  God.  The  ^"^^^y 
li  Kiving  any  other  satisfactory  explanation  induces  Mackmght  to 
Sy^thatWe  qualities  had  reference  to  the  Aposties  and  not  to 
God  But  since  he  cives  no  reason  for  the  words  being  so  hir 
2;iatS  fiSm  the  r^t  of  the  sentence,  R.  Hall  Fonoun^J^ 
interpretation  to  be  absurd.  But  the  view  here  given,  which  com 
cidesSrith  that  taken  by  Macknight,  is  confirmed  by  ver  15-17     1  he 

Apostle  there  manifestly  speaks  as  if  he  f^Vr'^'^^y  ^^^^.St 
lo^  and  knowledge  were  as  important  and  necesary  for Jheni  aa 
that  faith,  which  he  had  in  ver.  13,  attributed  to  them;  and  upon 
that  implied  principle,  and  acknowledging  that  they  had  both  faith 
and  love,  he  prays  (ver.  17)  that  they  raa:^  have  knowledge  also. 
And  the  sentence  tlius  arranged  accounts  tor  the  next  parallelism 
which  begins  with  ver.  9,  and  is  precisely  similar  in  form  to  tne 
previous  one,  the  five  last  lines  in  both  being  distinguished  by  the 
prepositions  xara,  us,  tv,  sv,  >ia.ra,  respectively. 

Ver.  13.— Here,  lest  the  Ephesians  should  feel  themselves  dis- 
paraged, the  Apostle  states  that  they  also  might  and  did  sliow 
forth  God's  clory  as  truly  if  not  as  perfectly  as  he.  If  tbis  view 
of  the  passage  be  correct,  the  word  '  trusted '  in  the  authorized 
translation  is  improperly  inserted,  the  real  predicate  being  6« 

EVaivov,  &c.  . 

Mr.  Scott,  the  commentator,  was  of  opinion  that  '  the  twelve 
verses,  from  the  third  to  fourteenth  inclusive,  properly  speaking, 
form  one  sentence ;'  but  he  adds,  and  Dr.  Bloomfield  seems  to 
agree  with  him,  '  The  Apostle's  mind  was  so  full  of  his  subject, 
that  he  was  not  very  exact  about  his  style.'  It  appears  to  me  that 
by  the  use  of  the  parallelistic  theory,  as  here  proposed,  we  may 
rescue  the  Apostle  from  his  well-meaning  apologists  ;  nor  is  this 
the  only  passage  in  which  it  will  enable  us  to  render  him  the  same 
service. 

J.  C.  W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr.  SAMUEL  LEE  ON  THE  TENSES  OF  HEBREW  VERBS. 
To  the  EdUor  of  the  Journal  of  Sctcred  Literature, 

Sir, — Finding  some  remarks  in  your  numbers  for  October  and 
January  last  on  the  use  of  the  tenses  of  Hebrew  verbs,  and  some  of 
these  bearing  on  what  has  been  laid  down  in  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  you 
will  oblige  me  if  you  will  insert  the  following  in  the  next  number  of 
your  Journal.  I  have  indeed  been  much  gratified  in  seeing  the  subject 
taken  up,  and  by  no  means  do  I  find  fault  with  the  spirit  in  which  it 
has  been  conducted. 

The  first  article  is  by'the  Rev.  D.  W.  Weir ;  the  second  by  Professor 
James  G.  Murphy.  And  first,  as  to  the  first.  Mr.  Weir  objects  (p. 
308)  to  my  founding  my  theory  of  the  tenses  on  the  consideration,  that 
nouns  formed  the  original  basis  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  words 
are  :  '  There  is  indeed  a  very  intimate  connection  between  the  cognate 
verbs  and  nouns  in  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  upon  this  connection 
Dr.  Lee  has  founded  his  very  ingenious  system.'  Mr.  Weir  adds,  this 
*  is  an  excess  of  refinement  by  which  the  natural  and  probable  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  apparently  simple  and  ingenious.'  Allow  me  to  remark  : 
my  system  depends  in  no  degree  upon  this  notion,  whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  If  however  it  be  true,  it  has  the 
efiTect  of  greatly  simplifying  the  question,  as  Mr.  Weir  seems  to  allow. 

But  Mr.  Weir's  objection  seems  to  rest  on  the  supposed  goodness  of  a 
dictum  of  Adam  Smith,  on  which  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks.  '  Verbs,* 
^'  says  Adam  Smith  "  (is  Mr.  Weir's  quotation)  ^  must  fiecessarily  have 
been  co-eval  with  .  .  .  language.  No  aflfirmation,"  adds  he,  '  can  be 
expressed  without  the  assistance  of  some  verb,'  &c.  Now  the  first 
assertion  here  is  a  mere  assumption  ;  and  the  second  is  untrue.  As  to 
the  first,  there  arQ  languages  in  which,  as  we  are  informed,  there  exist 
no  verbs  at  all.  Such  are  the  Chinese  and  the  Burman.  How  then, 
I  ask,  has  it  come  to  pass  that  no  verbs  are  to  be  found  in  these,  if  verbs 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  their  formation,  and  must  have  been  co-eval 
with  language  from  the  first  ?  I  leave  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  followers  to 
supply  the  answer ••  jg^^j. 

*  Mr.  F.  Carey  says,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Burman  (^Pref.  p.  6), '  The  Burman 
language  ....  has  ....  every  appearance  of  having  originated  from  the  Chinese, 
being,  like  it,  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  monosyllabic  sounds,  derived  from 
natural  otjects,  and  most  commonly  conveying  a  general  idea  of  some  action  or 
quality.'  Again  (p.  7),  *  some  vestiges  of  similarity  may  ....  be  traced  among  the 
verbal  roots  or  monosyllabic  sounds.'  '  Proj)er  names,'  (ib.  p.  8)  *  and  names  of 
sensible  objects  excepted,  all  nouns  are  formed  regularly  from  verbal  roots,'  &c. 
And  again,  <  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  Burman  language  lies  in  the  verbs, 
the  language  being  so  constructed  as  to  admit  only  the  participial  form.'    We 
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Nor,  again,  is  it  true  that  no  affirmation  can  be  expressed  without  the 
assistance  of  some  verb.  By  verb  here,  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  state  of 
conjugation,  and  having  the  distinctions  of  person  and  tense  withm  its 
meaning.  What  are  termed  participles  and  if^nitives  are  not  verbs, 
in  this  view  of  the  matter,  because  they  carry  with  them  neither  of 
these  particulars.  They  are  therefore  nouns,  and  nothing  more  ;  and 
I  now  affirm,  that  in  any  one  of  the  Shemitic  dialects  a  whole  boolt  may 
be  written,  without  so  much  as  one  verb  occurring  in  it.  To  those  con- 
versant with  these  languages  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  examples. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  a  verb  conjugated,  and  expressive  of  tense 
and  person,  presents  no  simple  element  of  language,  but  a  compound 
made  up  of  a  noun  and  a  pronoun  ;  and  of  this,  Mr.  Weir's  own  solution 
of  the  Hebrew  verbs  I  take  to  be  proof  sufficient  (p.  310).  Whether 
these  compounds  existed  in  the  earliest  times,  or  whether  the  words 
were  written  separately,  none  can  now  tell ;  but  this  every  one  can, 
viz.,  that  in  investigating  the  nature  of  any  language,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  philosopher  to  divest  it  of  compounds,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  its 
simplest  forms:  and  if  we  do  this  here,  we  mUst  divest  the  Hebrew 
verbs  of  the  pronouns  which  have  been  added  to  tiiem  in  order  to  give 
them  the  distinction  of  person  ;  and  this  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better 
than  by  following  the  example  of  Mr.  Weir.  But,  if  we  do  this,  the 
verbs  will  really  be  reduced  to  nouns,  and  must  cease  to  claim  the  title 
of  verbs.     (See  my  Heb.  Gram.,  p.  190,  seq.) 

We  shall  now,  therefore,  have  the  ii\finitive^  or  verbal  noun,  and  the 
participle  (as  certain  forms  of  the  noun  are  not  very  accurately  termed) 
to  deal  with,  as  it  regards  the  formation  of  verbs  in  the  state  of  conju- 
gation. Now  no  one  doubts  that  the  infinitive,  or  abstract  verbal 
noun,  implies  either  action,  passion,  or  neutrality  as  to  these,  just  as 
its  sense  shall  be  active,  passive,  or  neuter ;  but  neither  tense  nor  person 

in  any  determinate  manner :  e,  g,  Voj?  will  signify  killing,  u  ^.  as  to 

action  ;  ?Pgn,  being,  or  becoming,  killed.  And,  if  any  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  this,  present  (i.  e.  as  to  time)  action,  passion,  S^c,  would 
seem  to  be  meant.  This^  I  think,  is  naturally  implied  in  such  forms ; 
and  hence  I  have  argued,  that  in  attaching  the  personal  pronouns  to 
these,  in  order  to  form  the  verb,  present  action,  passion,  &c.,  would 

have  here,  therefore,  no  conjugated  verbs,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term ;  the 
fact  being,  that  a  participial  noun  is  made  to  sustain  every  office  usually  assigned 
to  verbs.  I  think  however  that  Mr.  Carey's  view  must  be  defective  here, 
t>ecause  I  do  not  see  how  this  language  could  be  formed  without  the  existence  of 
ff  ?r^^'  verbal  roots,  participial  nouns  being  necessarily  concrete.  In  the  Hebrew 
l)?a,  wy  visiting,  the  verbal  noun  is  abstract^  and  so  indeed  is  the  English  visiting 


These  worHrr«,  T  .  *®  ^'^^  ^^^^^''  ^  ^l»icl»  1  «<»*  cordially  join  Dr.  Murphy. 
sense  •  so  i^  t hf  ^i^^  u^  ^t^,  **^**<^°»  ™ay  be  taken  either  in  an  active  or  passive 
or  reieiWd  hv  7o^5  •  '  the  heating  of  Zaid  will  signify  the  beating  either  given 
buildinq  is  na^iv«  .JJ"  "^  *^®  ^^®  ""^y  require.  In  English,  the  house  is  a 
is  inteifded  to  ml«n  T^f  ®*''?  exactly  what  the  modern  barbarism  jn«t  adverted  to 
before  us  by  AuHv;ii;»o  n5^  ^Z":^  interesting  dissertation  on  the  .subject  now 
y  Aunvillius.     Edit.  Muhaelis.    Goetting.  17§0v  p.  871,  &<5. 

most 
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Biost  naturally  seem  to  be  intended.  But  how  this  is,  in  &ct,  dealt 
with,  we  shall  presently  see :  still  it  is  not  upon  these  particulars  that 
my  theory  rests ;  it  receives,  indeed,  much  strength  from  them,  and  for 
DO  other  purpose  have  they  been  given  by  me.  But  there  is  another 
consideration,  upon  wiiich  neither  Mr.  Weir  nor  Dr.  Murphy  have 
touched :  it  is  this,  the  best  native  grammarians  of  Arabia — and  none 
liave  more  minutely  investigated  the  nature  of  language — consider  all 
their  verbs  as  made  up  of  noujis  and  pronouns  in  the  manner  noticed 

above.  The  infinitive^  or  verbal  noun,  they  term  the  Masdar  (.Ju^l)> 

1.  e.  the  source,  and  consider  every  part  and  form  of  the  verb  as  derived 
from  it.^  In  like  manner — and  apparently  in  imitation  of  them — the 
Jews  term  this  noun  'l^i'Q'^j  which  means  the  same  thing.  Both  of  these 
also  have  the  term  root  (J^\,  ^^),  which  they  take  as  the  leading 

form  in  the  conjugation.  But  this  in  no  sense  affects  our  question.« 
I  am  disposed  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Arabian  grammarians,  because  their  language  is  essentially  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  because  they  have  given  sufficient  proof  that  they  have 
attended  much  to  these  considerations,  and  have  evinced  very  great 
acuteness  and  good  sense,  in  their  mode  of  conducting  them. 
.  As  to  the  forms  usually  termed  participles,  they  differ  in  this  respect 
from  the  ififinitives,  that  they  are  always  concrete  in  signification,  while 
the  infinitives  are  abstract.  Mr.  Weir  has  no  doubt,  that  the  participle 
has  great  affinity  with  the  form  taken  for  the  preterite  tensie  in  Hebrew. 
In  this  we  entirely  agree :  but  as  the  participle  contains  no  fixed  tense 
within  itself,  neither  can  the  form,  as  such,  be  taken  for  the  leading 
person  of  the  preterite.**  But  there  is  this  agreement  in  their  characters, 
that  they  are  concretes.  Now  the  concrete  noun  involves,  together 
with  the  meaning  of  such  word,  the  notion  also  of  Agent,  Patient,  &c., 

just  as  its  meaning  may  be  active,  passive,  &c.  The  form  ?t?ip.or  /Op 
will,  therefore,  signify  one,  or  some  one,  killing,  i.  e.  at  any  time,  past, 
present,  or  future,  as  the  context  may  require.  But,  where  no  such  de- 
termining context  is  given,  as  the  form  implies  an  agent,  <&c.,  i,  e,  a 
being  previouslf/  existing,  and  hence  combined  with  the  verbal  signifi- 
cation, the  prior  existence  of  such  agent  must  necessarily  be  implied ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  every  other  determining  consideration,  this  might 

*»  In  a  very  rare,  old,  and  ^valuable  Arabic  MS.  Grammar  now  before  me  by 
Ibn  ul  Fiham,  the  following  passage  occurs  (fol.  9),  *The  noun  itself  will,  without 
any  verb  (accompanying  it),  carry  with  it  a  complete  idea ;  and  this  shows  that  the 
verb  is  a  branch  of  the  noun,  and  is  sustained  by  it;  in  another  respect,  the  verbs 
are,  according  to  the  most  accurate  of  our  writers,  derived  from  the  masdars, 
which  are  nouns ;  and  since  these  are  so  derived,  they  are  branches  of  them/ 

^  On  this  subject,  and  how  the  Baron  de  Sacy  has  misunderstood  it,  see  my 
Letter  to  Mr.  Tregelles,  pp.  7,  8,  note.  Seeleys,  London,  1847.  It  fs  worthy  of 
remark,  loo,  that  Ibn  ul  Fiham  (fol.  45,  verso)  makes  the  triliteral  verb  the  root 

(   L^U  in  like  manner,  of  all  the  augmented  conjugations  of  the  Arabic  verb: 

whence  it  should  seem  that  the  root,  both  with  Jews  and  Arabians,  is  not  the 
etjrmological  source  of  the  verb,  but  the  form  taken  on  which  to  commence  the 
conjugation,  t.  e,  in  the  third  pers.  pret.  sing.  masc. 
^  See  my  Heb,  Gram.  p.  190,  note.    Ed.  1841. 
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be  well  taken  as  supplying  to  the  verbal  sense  priority  of  action  like- 
wise. Not  unlike  this  is  our  usage  in  have  loved,  have  been  loved,  and 
the  like :  previous  possession  of  the  verbal  sense  bein^  plainly  implied^ 
and  hencei  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  pretention  of  this  tense  to  be 
ascribed.*    I  think  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  preterite  form 

*1B9  or  /Q^ :  but,  as  before,  whether  this  be  right  or  wrong,  signifies 
nothing  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  my  theory ;  it  depends  on  otlier 
and  stronger  grounds.     They  are  these : — 

The  Arabians,  Syrians,  and  indeed  every  one  of  the  Shemitic  fiimilies, 
take,  what  we  usually  take  as  the  preterite  form  in  verbs,  for  their 
simple  preterite  tense  also ;  and  what  I  have  denominated  the  present, 
they  universally  take  as  their  present  tense.  My  proofs  will  be  found 
sufficiently  at  length,  I  trust,  in  my  examination  of  Dr.  Ewald.'  I 
need  not,  therefore,  repeat  them  here.  Now,  let  it  be  asked,  If  all 
these  families  have,  with  one  consent  and  under  one  uniform  prac- 
tice, done  this,  how  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  Hebrews  could  have 
been  governed  by  principles  and  usages,  altogether  at  variance  with 
these  their  descendants  ?  Or,  how  are  we  to  believe,  that  all  these 
have,  at  some  time  subsequent  to  their  separation  from  their  ancestors, 
cast  to  the  winds  their  original  notions  and  usages,  and  adopted  new 
ones?  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  conceive  either  of  these  things 
possible  ;  and  I  do  affirm,  that  no  man  living  can  prove  that  they  ever 
took  place ;  and  they  must  have  taken,  if  the  theory  either  of  Gese- 
nius,  Dr,  Ewald,  Mr.  Weir,  or  of  the  modem  Jews  is  correct. 

I  may  perhaps  affirm  therefore  that,  so  far  as  authority  is  cpncemed, 
this  theory  is  good  and  true ;  but,  whether  I  may  have  duly  availed 
myself  or  not  of  this,  is  another  thing. 

Of  the  goodness  of  my  theory,  therefore,  there  ought  perhaps  to  be 
no  doubt ;  one  difficulty  that  has  occiured  to  Mr.  Weir,'  I  shall  pre- 
sently solve.  We  have  now,  therefore,  to  deal  with  its  idiomatical 
application ;  and  here  I  shall  avail  myself  of  a  principle  which  Mr. 
Weir  has  very  largely  applied,  and  which  he  deems  to  be  one  of  very 
great  importance  in  this  question.  The  first  place  in  which  I  find  this 
enounced,  is  in  page  314  of  your  October  number.  ^  The  principle  is 
this :'  says  Mr.  Weir,  '  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  regard  and 
describe  past  events  as  present,  because  they  transported  themselves,  as 
it  were,  to  the  period  when  the  events  of  which  they  speak  took  place, 
and  thus  vieweid  and  described  as  if  they  were  spectators  of  them.* 
This  principle  I  find  reverted  to  as  one  of  paramount  importance  again 
and  again  (pp.  317,  319,  320,  321,  323,  331),  and  in  this  last  place  it 
appears  to  be  believed  by  Mr.  Weir,  that  it  is  the  principle  which  regu- 
lated some  things  laid  down  in  my  Grammar.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am 
here  under  the  necessity  of  finding  some  fault  with  Mr.  Weir.  The 
truth  is,  he  has  taken  this  his  favourite  principle  from  my  Grammar, 

•  The  same  is,  most  likely,  true  of  the  French,  German,  &c.,  as  to  the  preterite 
so  fonned.  In  the  Persian  the  concrete  form  ^Lo  j^,  &c.,  of  which  aJ^,  &c., 
is  only  an  abbreviation.  I        >  f  J^ 

^  Seeleyg,  London,  1847. 

where 
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where  you  will  find  it  thus  enounced  (p.  336,  ed.  1841):  *  Any  writer 
commencing  his  narrative  will  necessarily  speak  of  past^  present^  or 
future  time,  with  reference  to  the  period  in  which  his  statement  is 
made  ...  A  person  may  speak  of  p€Kt,  present,  or  future,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  other  period  or  event  alrealdy  introduced  into  the  context.' 
Again  (p.  337) :  ^  A  great  number  of  instances  ....  occurs  in  which 
the  present  tense  is  used  as  a  preterite,  but  in  which  ther  writer  takes 
the  Hberty  of  transporting  himself  and  his  reader  into  a  time  present 
to  the  narration^  In  pages  338-9  the  doctrine  of  the  Arabian  gram- 
marians is  g^ven  on  this  subject,  as  it  also  is  much  more  at  length  in  my 
^  Examination  of  Ewald.'*  See  also  my  Hebrew  Grammar,  pages  343, 
344,  and  the  preface,  p.  ix.  seq.  Now  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Weir,  either 
for  adopting  my  theory  in  this  particular,  or  for  speaking  of  it  in  the 
terms  of  approbation  alluded  to ;  but  I  do  for  not  acknowledging  the 
source  from  which  he  took  it ;  and  from  none  but  my  Grammar  could 
it  have  been  taken,  for  it  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  except  in  the 
grammarians  of  the  East.  It  was  for  this,  among  other  things,  that  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  chastise  Dr.  Ewald ;  and  it  will  presently  be  seen 
that  I  must  remind  Dr.  Murphy  of  the  same  plagiarism. 

It  is  under  this  principle  of  shifting  the  point  of  time  from  which  the 
tenses  are  to  be  reckoned,  that  Mr.  Weir  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  what  is  usually  termed  the  preterite,  is  the  present  tense.  He  has 
very  properly  cast  to  the  dogs  Ewald's  notion  oS  finished  and  ut^- 
nished,  as  implied  in  Hebrew  verbs ;  let  us  now  see  how  &,r  his  own 
theory  will  hold  good :  but  I  will  first  satisfy  Mr.  Weir's  difficulty  as 
to  my  theory. 

The  place  had  in  view  by  Mr.  Weir  occurs  in  pi^s  344-5  of  my 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  stands  thus :  '  We  must  not . . .  suppose . . .  that 
the  sacred  writers  never  recur  to  the  original  time  from  which  they 
set  out.  This  they  appear  to  do  optionally,  just  as  we  find  it  done  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  historians,^  e.  g,  K^iJ  ip^n^-l  D1*  niK^  DNn^fr?  Knp;i- 

•]/J?.  Exod.  xvi.  24  is  also  given.  The  objection  is,  *  But,  with  all  de- 
ference to  Dr.  Lee,  we  object  in  toto  to  the  latter  clause  (t.  e,  as  now 
giveii),  and  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  Dr.  Lee  should  have  written  it.' 

It  may  seem  strange,  indeed,  that  the  scene,  as  to  time  from  which 
we  estimate  the  tense,  should  be  so  abruptly  changed  :  but  this  is  not 
at  all  unusual  with  Oriental  writers ;  and  it  would  have  been  well,  if 
much  greater  regard  had  been  paid  to  this  particular  than  has  been. 
In  the  Latin  and  Greek  classical  authors  it  does  not  extend  beyond 
what  is  termed  the  historical  use  of  the  tenses,  of  which  I  have  given 
an  example  from  each,  in  a  note  to  the  place  just  cited.  But,  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  hebraizes  to  an  amazing  extent,  the  usage-is 
frequent,  as  it  also  is  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  Arabic,  Syriac, 
and  other  Oriental,  writers. 

I  will  now  present  Mr.  Weir  with  a  few  places  from  the  New 

«  Pi^  19,  seq. 

^  Livy  and  Xenophon  are  cited  here  as  affording  examples  of  this,  in  *  Instant 
Volsci  recentes,  qui  e  castris  impetam  fecerant ;  integifant  illi  pugnam,  qui  .... 
simulata  cesserant  fuga/  and  '  /tc  KcXevct;  <pu\drr€w ;  fidt  91  1^  6  Kvpos,* 

Testament 
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Testament,  and  he  may  collect  hundreds  of  others,  if  he  pl^,  to  the 
same  effect.    I  will  premise,  that  if  the  writeiB  of  the  New  Testament 
who  wrote  in  Greek  have  Uken  the  liberty  so  to  depart  from  «f  ^loni 
of  that  language,  where,  1  ask,  must  we  look  for  the  cause  of  this  but 
in  that  Hebrew  ?    We  have  then  (Mark  i.  12)  vai  thOvi:  ro  irvvJ^^  ahror 
Ut^XKu  .  .  .  Ka\  h  iKtl,  ...Kal  oUyycXoiainciJroi/yo^rii.  virhere,asthe 
doctrine  of  the  tenses  is  fixed  in  Greek— and  so  it  is  indeed  in  He- 
brew, Arabic,  &c.,  were  the  fact  but  as  well  known— there  can  be  no 
doubt,  we  have  a  present  feiwe  just  as  abruptly  followed  by  pre tentes, 
as  we  have  in  the  places  adduced  from  my  grammar  ^Jj^^-^^^l' 
Again  (i&.  V.  27),  ^xircieririi  .  .  .  iitiXee,  &c.     Again  (i6.  30,  31), 
Xiyovaiy  .  .  .  jcai  irpo«rcX6?^v  f/ycipcv.     lb.  38,39,  Xiyaahrdie  .  .  .  icai^y 
icnpvtratay.     So  also    lb.  41,  Xiy«  airf  .  .  .  ical  thOiu^c  iirijXOcv.     10. 
ii.  3,  4,  IC04   cpxovrai  .  .  .  ^irevriyavay  .  .  .  x«^««*  •  •  •  KariKeiTta:   10. 
5,  6,   Xiy€i  .  .  .  i<roK  U  rivea  &c.     Ver.  8,  JiaXoy/fovrai  .  .  .  cIitcf 
airroic     lb.   11,  tiraye  ...Kal  ^yipBt,.     It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  the  instances  of  this  sort  which  occur  in  the  Gospels  only,  as  it 
likewise  would  those  found  in  writers  of  all  the  Shemitic  families,  as 
far  as  we  possess  documents  derived  from  them.* 

Now,  how  ready  soever  Mr.  Weir  may  be  to  object  in  toto  to 
idiomatic  usages  of  this  sort,  cited  from  classical  Greek  and  Latin  ge- 
nerally ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  they  do  exist,  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent,  in  the  Hebraistic  Greek  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  here  they  could  not  have  been  derived  from  any  but  Hebrew 
sources.     Mr.  Weir's  objection  is,  that  I  have  ascribed  this  usage  of 
the  Hebrew  to  choice,  without  assigning  any  satisfactory  reason  for  it. 
I  may  perhaps  answer,  that  the  fact  of  such  usage  occurring  is  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose.     And,  as  I  have  now  transferred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  usages  of  the  New  Testament — and  the  use  of  the  tenses  is 
too  well  known  in  Greek  to  be  doubted— I  may  perhaps  call  upon  Mr. 
Weir  to  render  the  reason  of  this  usage  there.     If,  however,  I  might 
offer  a  conjecture  on  the  point  I  should  say,  the  desirableness  of  variety 
is  perhaps  the  only  cause  of  its  existence.      It  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
found,  not  fewer  than  six  times  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  where, 
if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  change  the  forms  into  those  be- 
ginning with  1  and  the  present  tense,  he  will  instantly  see,  that  the 
harmony  of  the  composition  is  impaired.     The  same  would  be  the^  case 
were  a  similar  alteration  made  in  any  Arabic,  Syriac,  &c.  composition. 
Besides,  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact  to  imagine,  that  much  is  not  left 
to  the  choice  of  writers  in  every  language  ;  for,  if  it  were  not,  then 
could  there  be  no  variety  of  style ;  which  is  too  absurd  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.     I  conclude  then,  on  this  point,  that  whether  my 
reason  here  satisfy  Mr.  Weir  or  not,  I  think  my  facts,  as  to  the  oc- 
currence of  this  usage,  will  prove  too  stubborn  to  be  got  rid  of. 

*  #  -^rabian  grammarians  term  this  usage  an  Isteenaf,  that  is,  a  recommence- 
ment, or  the  like,  of  the  construction.  Golius  gives  a  very  good  definition  of  it  in 
his  Arabic  Lenctm  (col.  174),  from  a  Persian  writer.  Dr.  Ewald,  with  his  usnal 
pQsmveness  and  want  of  knowledge,  tells  us  that  it  means  the  present  tetue  I  See 
my  *  Examination/  &c.,  pp.  16,  17. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  consider,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  Mr.  Weir's  reasons  for 
supposing  for  the  first  time,  that  the  form, of  the  verb  nj2§  does  supply 
a  present  tense,  '  That  the  participle  "  has  most  frequently  "  the  sig- 
nification of  the  present,  is  also  acknowledged,"  is  a  quotation  of 
Mr.  Weir's  from  R5diger's  edition  of  the  Grammar  of  Gesenius. 
*'  Why  then,"  it  is  added,  "  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^pB 
form  also  denotes  the  present  time  ?  "  I  answer,  because  the  reason 
here  su^ested,  together  with  all  the  others  offered  to  the  same  effect 
by  Mr.  W'eir,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  proof  of  this  point. 

And  first,  as  to  the  forms  usually  termed  participles  in  Hebrew,  they 
can  involve  no  tense  whatsoever,  any  more  than  any  adjective  or  sub- 
stantive of  this  language  can.  Besides,  they  are  universally  used 
as  designating  either  agents,  patients,  or. mere  concrete  nouns,  just  as 
the  verbs  to  which  they  belong  are  active,  passive,  or  neuter.  And, 
as  any  agent,  &o.,  may  be  spoken  of  as  acting  in  present  time,  so  may 
these  forms  be  used,  and  actually  are  used,  for  this  purpose. 

But  Mr.  Weir  has  found  a  place,  viz.,  Zech.  vi,  6,  &c.,  *  Which/ 
as  he  says,  ^  will  set  this  in  a  clear  light.'  He  then  compares  the 
participiad  forms  niNV^^  and  D^KVV ,  with  the  preterites  ^i^fl  and  ^n^jn  ; 
and  his  conclusion  is,  ^  Here,  then,  the  tense  decidedly  and  necessarily 
denotes  present  time.'  I  answer,  as  above,  these  participial  forms 
cannot  be  adduced  as  proving  any  tense  or  time  in  themselves :  but,  if 
any  proof  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  parallelism  here,  it  is,  that  these 
forms  must  be  regelated  in  their  time  or  tense,  by  that  of  the  preterite 
verbs  in  connection  with  them  :  and  these,  from  the  nature  of  the  con- 
text, must  necessarily  be  taken  in  the  past  time.  The  exegesis  of  the 
place  will  then  be !  Tiie  Prophetf  in  the  first  verse,  views  these  agents 
in  the  act  of  going  forth.  The  Angel  then  tells  him,  that  these  are 
four  spirits  proceeding  forth,  &c.  Then,  at  verse  6,  the  white  horses 
are  said  to  have  gone  forth ;  t.  «.  their  action  of  going  forth  had  been 
continued  to  this  time,  and  now  they  are  spoken  of  as  gone  forth 
O^Vt)  ;  and  the  same  is  true  in  each  place,  in  which  this  preterite  form 
is  used.  And,  in  conformity  with  this,  verses  7  and  8  speak  of  the 
action  as  done :  and  -in^jn,  theg  have  quieted^  is  said  as  a  consequence 
upon  this  action  so  carried  out.  If  the  Septuagint  be  consulted  here,  it 
will  be  found,  that  it  represents  this  vision  in  the  same  manner,  as  does 
also  the  Syriac  Peschito.  There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  any  good 
reason  here  for  believing,  that  the  form  ^12^  was  intended  to  represent 
a  present  tense ;  but  quite  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Weir  betakes  himself  next  to  Gen.  vi.  13,  where  we  have 
Dn^n^,  a  participial  form,  as  before,  which  he  connects  with  ^nbjpni, 
ib.  ix.  9,  and  avers  that  both  have  a  present  signification.  But  every 
one  must  see  on  a  moment's  reflection  that  bl  future,  not  a  present  time, 
is  meant.  It  is  true  the  present  tense  will  afford  a  translation  sufB- 
ciently  exact  for  exegetical  purposes;  but  this  is  not  the  question 
now  before  us.  This  case,  therefore,  will  no  more  hold  than  the  one 
in  Zech.  just  noticed. 

But  Mr.  Weir  grapples  more  manfully  with  his  subject  when  he  applies 
himself  to  the  proof,  that  all  those  places  usually  taken  as  preterites 

under 
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under  the  form  Hg^,  are  really  and  truly  present  tenses,  l^i  us  see 
how  he  manages  this.  I  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to  examine  what 
he  has  said  on  Oriental  and  American- Indian  painting;  nor  whether 
the  poetical  turn  of  some  Biblical  expressions  ought  to  influence  us  on 
this  question ;  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  consider  what  is  advanced  as 
proof  positive  of  Mr.  Weir's  theory. 

In  the  first  place  then,  we  have  the  principle  noticed  above,  agaia 
adduced,  by  which  the  Hebrews  view  things  past  as  preseniy  by  the 
very  simple  expedient  of  transporting  tliemselves  into  times  past,  and 
then  speaking  of  events  taking  place  as  present  to  themselves.  *  This 
delusion  ...  is  strengthened,'  adds  Mr.  Weir,  '  by  the  frequent  use  of 
the  particle  njH,  behold.  The  example  adduced  is  1  Sam.  xxx.  3,  where 
it  is  said  of  a  city,  8W3  np^-p  nun],  and  verse  16,  OTOI  njnj. 

But  here,  Mr.  Weir  has  adduced  ^r^tctpta/ forms,  as  before,  and  not 
preterites  of  the  form  *^S^ :  and  these  must  necessarily  be  regulated, 
as  to  tense,  by  the  context.  And,  be  it  observed,  we  are  told  in  the 
first  verse  here  that  the  Amalekites  had  burned  this  city  with  fire. 
When,  therefore,  David  arid  his  men  came  to  it,  it  had  already  been 
burned.  This  place  cannot  be  taken,  consequently,  as  exhibiting  a 
present  tense:  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  on  the  usage  in 
verse  16. 

We  are  next  carried  on  to  Zech.  ii.  1 ;  but  here  we  have  neither  pre- 
terite nor  participial  form  used !  The  same  is  the  case  in  verse  5  ! 
In  verse  7,  to  which  we  are  next  conducted,  we  have  nothing  more 
than  a  participial  form,  as  before,  which  of  necessity  proves  nothing. 
And  the  same  is  the  case  with  verse  14.  We  are  then  treated  with 
some  similar  remarks  on  the  pronouns  n|,  this,  K^n,  he  or  that^  &c., 
much  in  the  same  inconclusive  way. 

Mr.  Weir  then  urges  the  consideration  that  the  participial  forms 
are  used  more  frequently  in  a  present  than  in  a  past  tense;  and,  indeed, 
that  they  can  never  be  properly  used  as  implying  in  themselves  alone 
a  past  tense  at  all.  Very  true :  but  then,  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  Gesenius  and  others,  who  have  treated  these  forms 
as  involving  tense.  We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  all  that  has  been  said 
(p.  316)  on  this  point  as  amounting  to  nothing.  That  Job  i.  16,  im- 
plies a  past  tense,  exegetically,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  not  the 
participles  "^319  and  Kl  that  determine  this,  it  is  the  facts  of  the 
narrative. 

We  then  have  our  grand  principle  again  advanced  (p.  317),  and  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  is  thereby  determined  to  be  enounced  in  the 
present  tense ;  and  we  are  told,  that  either  past  or  present  may  be 
adopted,  but  that  the  latter  is  preferable,  t.  e.  to  take  K"}^  in  the 
present  tense.  It  may  be  remarked :  surely  it  must  be  extraordinary, 
and  not  a  little  abrupt,  for  a  historian  to  commence  the  narrative  of 
facts  which  had  taken  place  upwards  of  2000  years  before  his  time, 
with  a  verb  in  the  present  tense!  that  this  is,  as  Mr.  Weir  tells 
us,  *  most  in  accordance  with  the  general  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
language,*  I  positively  deny.  I  will  only  add  here,  that  if  Mr. 
Weir  were  to  affirm  in  the  hearing  of  a  "native  Arab,  Syrian,  or 

Samaritan, 
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Samaritan,  that  K*]l  signifies  He  creates,  i.  e.  implying  a  present  tense, 
he  would  certainly  be  treated  as  a  person  of  unsound  mind. 

But  Mr.  Weir's  more  full  statement  of  his  principles  on  this,  point  is 
yet  to  be  considered,  and  certainly  it  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  It 
is  this  (pp.  318,  319),  ^  In  that  language  an  action  done  and  a  present 
action  seem  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  very  mention  of  an 
custion  as  performed^  adds  Mr.  Weir,  '  implies  that  the  action  spoken 
of  is  regarded  by  the  speaker  as  acttially  present,^  &c.  I  need  only 
say  on  this,  that,  disregarding  the  paradoxes  which  it  involves,  it  can 
lay  claim  to  nothing  beyond  a  thorough-going  tissue  of  assumption. 
Mr.  Weir  has  proved  nothing  yet ;  he  has  only  propounded  one  form 
of  speech  for  another,  and  argued  from  that  which  has  in  itself  no 
tense  at  all,  to  the  establishment  of  a  tense  in  that  other  totally  dif- 
ferent !  To  real  Oriental  usage  he  makes  no  appeal,  but  relies  only  on 
arguments  which  he  would,  without  doubt,  if  advanced  on  any  other 
question,  treat  as  perfectly  visionary^ 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Weir's  theory  as  to  the  tense,  or  time 
implied,  in  the  form  *1pp?,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  the  ftUure,  The 
primary  reason  on  which  he  grounds  this  is  his  fiict,  that  it  is  formed 
on  the  imperative,  which,  as  such,  implies  futurity  in  the  action,  &c. 
meant.  But  this  is  liable  to  two  objections,  and  they  are  fatal  ones  : 
first,  that  in  language,  practically  considered,  the  imperative  does  not 
necessarily  imply  futurity.  If,  for  example,  I  say  to  my  servant,  ^  Take 
this  coat  and  brush  it,'  my  meaning  will  be  understood  to  be,  '  Take  it 
now,  and  do  this.'  The  action  implied,  abstractedly  considered,  must 
indeed  be  future  to  the  command  ;  but  common  parlance  recognizes  no 
such  nicety  as  this.  The  Jews  usually  argue  on  this  principle,  that 
there  is  no  present  time  or  tense  at  all :  because,  say  they,  what  is 
not  yet  done  must  be  future,  and  what  is  done  must  be  past ;  which 
every  one  must  see  is  a  refinement  that  ought  not  to  be  regarded. 
And,  secondly,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Mr.  Weir  or  of  any  other 
person  to  show,  that  the  form  here  taken  is  nut  that  of  the  t>2- 
Jinitive,  Certainly  the  most  respectable  authorities  are  against  hiin^ 
both  in  the  east  and  west,  and  to  these  may  be  added  that  of  Mr. 
Weir  himself,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  So  far  Mr.  Weir's  theory- 
has  nothing  very  strong  to  recommend  it.    ' 

In  the  next  place,  he  finds  several  places  in  which  this  form  must 
be  understood  as  supplying  a  future  sense,  which  need  not  be  disputed. 
But  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Weir's  present,  which  he  would 
hardly  allow  to  be  sufiUcient  to  prove  that  it  is  a  future  tense ;  nor 
am  I  disposed  to  object  to  Mr.  Weir's  mode  of  shifting  the  period 
from  which  to  estimate  the  tense,  as  he  does  on  1  Sam.  xxii.  22.  It 
will  be  enough  for  me  to  remark,  that  the  same  will  hold  good,  sup- 
posing the  verb  T^Jl  to  itnply  a  present  tense.  Nor  will  Mr.  Weir's 
literal  translation  of  the  place  make  the  matter  in  any  way  better,  until 
he  shows  that  ^^|!  is  not  here  a  present  tense,  used  as  a  future,  by 
shifting  the  period  onwards  from  the  time  in  which  David  spoke,  to 
that  in  which  Doeg  should  tell  the  matter  to  Saul,  as  he  himself  here 
recommends.     So  far,  therefore,  we  are  still  without  proof  that  this 

form 
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form  implies  fiUurity  of  tense;  bis  refereuce  to  Ewald  leaves  the 
matter  in  precisely  the  same  predicament. 

We  are  next  shown  how  this  form  is  to  be  understood,  as  to  tense, 
when  it  applies  to  events  absolutely  past, '  but  which,'  says  Mr.  Weir, 

^  are  regarded  and  described  by  the  speaker  as  future because,' 

adds  he,  '  he  takes  as  his  standing  point  and  describes  as  present  not 
the  time  at  which,  but  the  time  ^  which  he  speaks.' 

The  first  example  here  taken  is  1  Sam.  iii.  2,  nkl?  lOX^  l6  <  ke  could 

not  eee*  *  Here,'  says  Mr.  Weir,  •  W*  is  future,  being  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  dimness  of  vision  mentioned  immediately  before.'  But 
it  is  self-evident  that,  as  the  commencing  dimness  is  mentioned  in 
order  to  account  for  £li*s  not  being  able  to  see,  both  these  things  are 
spoken  of  as  existing  together.  The  cause  must  indeed  precede  the 
effect  in  the  order  of  conception ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  be  insisted  on 
here,  that  this  metaphysical  distinction  has  been  allowed  to  govern  the 
grammatical  force  of  the  construction ;  the  fact  is,  this  is,  as  before,  a 
refinement  unknown  to  Oriental  grammar,  and,  I  believe,  to  all 
grammar.     I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Weir,  that  it  would  be  much  more 

natural  to  suppose  that  /pV  is  a  present  tense  used  in  the  sphere  of  past 
time — to  use  Ewald's  mode  of  speaking  when  arguing  under  my 
theory. 

But  we  have  in  the  next  page  (324)  a  better  example  than  this,  on 
which  to  test  the  soundness   of  Mr.  Weir's  theory ;  it  is  Job  iii.  3, 

*  Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was  born,  ^21 IJJK  ;  lit.  I  to  be  born  in  it ; 
Job  going  back  in  thought  to  a  period  preceding  this  birth.'  It  will  be 
observed  here,  that  Mr.  Weir  takes  the  infinitive^  not  the  imperative^  for 
the  g^und-form  of  "^T^K  ;  his  future  sense  of  the  imperative  must  here, 
therefore,  be  out  of  place,  and,  in  truth,  he  makes  no  use  of  it.  To  be 
bom  is  now  taken  as  implying  the  juturity  sought.  But  I  must 
remind  Mr.  Weir,  that  the  particle  to  has  no  necessary  connection 
whatsoever  either  with  this  or  any  other  verb.  We  often  have  such 
expressions  as  '  /  sit  down  to  write;'  but  here,  the  preposition  to  is 
used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  in  sense  the  verbs  sit  and 
writey  not  grammatically  to  determine,  that  to  is  any  necessary  part  of 
the  infinitive  following.  I  know  that  this  particle  •  is  usually  given 
with  infinitives,  as  if  it  were  a  constituent  part  of  them ;  but  a  very 
little  consideration  will  suffice  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  it  is  no  such 
tiling.  Any  future  sense,  therefore,  elicited  by  means  of  this  particle 
must  be  a  perfect  delusion. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all  is,  Mr.  Weir's  making  Job 
to  utter  this  imprecation  before  he  was  born  !  Surely  this  is  a  new 
thing  in  the  earth  I  Not  entirely  so,  indeed,  for  there  is  one  instance 
of  this  sort  even  in  the  New  Testament.     It  occurs  in  John  viii.  58 : 

*  Verily y  verily^  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I  am/  *  Now 
it  is  certain,  that  this  goes  back  to  a  period  preceding  the  incarnation 
and  birth  of  Christ  some  thousands  of  years ;  but  then,  there  is  the 

k  Which  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  Hebraizing  character  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  it  also  is  of  the  Hebrew  use  of  the  present  tense  in  similar  instances. 

best 
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• 
best  of  reasons  for  it,  viz.,  because  He,  by  whom,  and  of  whom  it  is 
said,  had  glory  with  the  Father  even  before  the  world  was.  But  this 
cannot  be  said  of  Job ;  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other  person,  had, 
or  could  have,  any  reason  whatsoever  for  virtually  giving  him  an 
existence  prior  to  the  natural  commencement  of  his  being ;  nor  have 
we  any  grounds  for  supposing,  that  any  such  thing  has  ever  been  allowed 
to  influence  language,  as  assumed  here  by  Mr.  Weir.  And  again, 
as  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  hebralzes,  if  Mr.  Weir's  notion 
had  been  that  of  the  Hebrews,  we  have  a  right  to  hold,  that  theftUurCy 
not  the  present  tense  would  have  been  here  used  by  St.  John  ;  but  he 
uses  the  present  tense,  '£ya»  ee/xi,  /  am !  And,  once  more,  if  we  turn 
to  the  place,  of  which  this  is  evidently  an  echo,  we  shall  also  have 
the  present  tense^  i.  e.  according  to  my  system  (£xod.  iii.  14),  ^^'|l^C 
»V»!IK  1^(5.  The  Septuagint  gives  the  place  thus, — ^'Eyw  elfAi  6  &y, 
t.  e.  by  the  present  tense  and  the  present  participle ^  which  is  curious^ 
the  verb  implying  present  existence,  the  participle,  according  to  the 
Oriental  grammarians,  permanent  existence,"^  (See  Be  v.  i.  4-8  ;  iv.  8, 
where  the  term  is  further  exegetically  explained,  and  p.  422,  note,  of  my 
late  work  on  Prophecy).  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  draw  any  conclusion 
from  the  usage  here  appealed  to,  surely  it  must  be,  that  the  tense  used 
by  Job  is  the  present ^  not  the  future;  and  this  is  what  my  system 
requires. 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to  examine  the  theory  of  Mr.  Weir 
further,  as  every  portion  of  his  article  may  be  brought  under  one  or 
other  of  the  considerations  offered  above.  Nor  does  Mr,  Weir  so 
much  as  once  appeal  to  anythihg  beyond  his  own  theory.  If,  indeed, 
he  had  adduced  anything  from  Oriental  usage,  or  grounded  anytUiug 
upon  good  and  sound  reasoning,  the  case  would  have  been  different,  and 
I  should  have  been  among  the  first  to  thank  him  for  it ;  but,  I  think 
I  have  shown,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  done  by  him. 

Having  then  so  far  considered  the  theory  of  Mr.  Weir,  I  now  betake 
myself,  with  your  permission,  to  that  of  Dr.  Murphy  (No.  Jan., 
pp.  194,  seg,).  The  ostensible  object  of  Dr.  Murphy  is — and  tlie 
same  is  true  of  Mr.  Weir — to  propose  an  entirely  new  theory  of 
the  Hebrew  tenses,  and  one,  as  he  thinks,  which  will  meet  every 
difficulty  with  which  this  subject  is  now  beset."* 

Dr.  Murphy  says,  then,  'Tense  is  the  time-form  of  the  verb.  It 
may  denote  merely  that  the  event  is  before,  at,  or  after  whatever  point 
of  time  is  in  view  ; ....  or  it  may  denote  that  the  event  is  past,  present, 
or  future,  as  is  the  case  with  the  only  time-lbrms  we  have  in  the 
English  language,'  &c.'*  That  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  tenses  past, 
present f  and  future  may  be  reckoned  from  any  point  of  tiwe  which  a 
writer  or  speaker  may  choose,  i,  e.  that  in  which  he  writes  or  speaks, 

■  ^^^^^  ■  ■  —        I     I  ■  ^^^»^         ■■■■  »■■■         ■■-■■■■  ■  ■■!  ^M  ■■     I  mm ^^^^^      ■  I      m     m»        mmm  ii^    ■       ■       ,,    i  ^    ,  ,^ 

"■  See  my  Examination  of  Ewald,  &c,,  p.  9,  &c. 

^  I  will  say  here,  I  would  give  Dr.  Murphy  my  hearty  thanks,  if  he  would 
point  me  oat  one  instance  incapable  of  an  easy  s<iltttioB  em  my  principles. 

o  But  the  English  language  really  has  no  *  time-form'  for  the  future;  and  the 
same  is  perhaps  true  of  every  language  known  to  exist.  I  will  or  shail  do  this 
or  that,  implies  futurity,  but,  granunatically,  all  that  it  said  is,  /now  will,  or  shall 
(t.  e.  ought),  to  do  this  or  that.    See  the  Preface,  p.  x.,  to  my  Hsb.  Gram. 

or 
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or  anff  other  introduced  by  him  into  his  context.  These  are  what  I 
term  in  my  Grammar,  the  absolute  and  relative  uses  of  the  tenses.  In 
this  particular,  therefore,  Dr.  Murphy  adopts  my  theory,  just  as  Mr. 
Weir  has  done,  and  this  without  one  word  of  acknowledgment  as  to 
its  author,  and  so  far  we  have  nothing  new. 

We  next  have  Professor  Murphy's  /iwie-phrase-table,  as  he  terms 
it.  This  is  followed  by  another,  which  gives  the  ^  tense-names^*  viz., 
the  ^  antepreieritey  preterite^  postpreterite ;  antepresent,  present,  post- 
present;  antefuture,  Juture,  9Ji6  postfuture*  That  is,  we  have  here  the 
past,  present,  and  future  reckoned  from  points  of  time,  past,  present, 
and  future  respectively  :  which  is  only  another  method  of  exhibiting 
the  doctrine  of  the  tenses  as  given  in  my  Hebrew  Grammar.  We 
have,  in  the  next  place,  this  exemplified,  but  in  a  manner  not  quite 
consistent  with  Dr.  Murphy's  theory,  nor  yet  with  his  reasoning; 
for  thes^  require  an  exemplification  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  not  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  he  has  given. 

But  Professor  Murphy  atones  for  this  to  some  extent,  when  he  tells 
us,  that  '  the  Hebrew  verb  has  only  two  regularly  inflected  tenses. 
These,*  he  adds,  are  the  anterior,  expressing  an  action  ended,  and 
the  posterior,  expressing  an  action  to  begin,'  &c.  '  There  is,'  con- 
tinues he,  '  no  inflected  form  for  the  central  tense.  The  active 
participles,  however,  express  an  action  current,  and  accordingly 
serve  for  the  central  tense.'  According  to  this,  therefore,  these 
two  inflected  Hebrew  tenses  are  the  past,  and  the  fvJture,  while 
the  present  tense  is  to  be  obtained  by  using  the  active  participle. 
Professor  Murphy's  theory  is,  therefore,  so  far,  that  of  the  Jews,  to 
which  he  has  superadded  that  part  of  mine  which  requires  a  change  in 
the  point  of  time  from  which  the  tenses  are  to  be  reckoned.  As  to 
his  use  of  the  active  participle,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  him, 
Why  he  has  rejected  the  passive  participle  ?  for  this  is  quite  as  neces- 
sary to  his  central  tense  of  the  passive  voice,  as  his  active  participle  is 
to  that  of  the  active.  The  fact  however  is,  that  both  the  tenses 
enumerated  above  are  often  found  expressing  the  present  tense,  the 
participle  of  itself  never,  because  it  possesses  no  tense  at  all, 
any  more  than  any  adjective  or  substantive  of  this  language  does. 
Dr.  Murphy  has  probably  borrowed  this  from  Ewald ;  and  it  is  as 
deceptive  as  it  is  plausible.'  We  have,  therefore,  in  all  this  nothing 
new ;  and  as  to  the  inflected  tenses  in  Hebrew  being  only  two,  the 
fact  is,  the  same  is  the  case  in  English,  German,  Persian,  and  most 
likely  in  every  language  in  existence,  as  remarked  above.  We  have 
in  the  Hebrew,  therefore,  nothing  more  difllicult  to  deal  with  than  we 
have  in  our  own  and  other  languages  ;  and  the  fact  is,  it  is  dealt  with 
generally  in  the  same  way. 

Professor  Murphy  adds,  *  The  Hebrew  tenses  thus  express  only  one 
of  the  relations  of  time,  namely,  the  state  of  the  action  at  a  certain 
point  of  time,  whether  ended,  current,  or  to  begin.     I  remark,  the 

p  The  participial  form,  which  expresses  the  agent,  patient,  &c.,  as  noticed  above, 
is  foand  engaged  in  every  sort  of  time,  as  the  context  may  require ;  but  then  the 
context  must,  as  before,  determine  its  tense,  not  the  contrary. 

considerations 
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considerations  of  ended  and  to  begin,  as  g^ven  here,  are  not  expressed 
by  any  Hebrew  tense  or  tenses  wliatsoever ;  agency  and  the  like,  and 
nothing  more  is,  or  can  be  expressed  by  them;  the  distinctions  of 
ending, finishing,  and  beginning  must  be,  and  are,  otherwise  determined. 
Dr.  Murphy  has  here  again  unhappily  adopted  the  notions  of  Mr. 
Ewald,  and  these  are  groundless.'^ 

Professor  Murphy  next  gives  us  (p.  196,  seq.)  some  rules,  with 
their  exemplifications,  for  our  guidance  in  applying  his  theory  ;  all  of 
which,  nevertheless,  he  allows,  a  little  lower  down  (p.  200),  may  not 
succeed  in  every  case ;  but,  he  tells  us  in  the  same  page,  as  the  objec- 
tions that  may  be  urged  lie  equally,  if  not  in  a  tenfold  greater  degree, 
against  every  system  ....  propounded  (which  I  deny),  the  conclusion 
should  seem  to  be  that.  Dr.  Murphy  must  be  right,  and  all  others  greatly 
wrong.  Having,  then,  so  far  laid  down  the  grounds  of  his  theory  (pp. 
194-6),  he  next  proceeds  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  other  theories. 

In  p.  197  he  accordingly  supplies  some  reasons,  why  Mr.  Weir's 
objection  to  my  optioned  use  of  the  preterite  should  not  be  received. 
They  are  these : — '  He,*  i.  e.,  the  Hebrew  writer,  '  takes  his  stand  .  .  . 
next  the  initial  event,  on  his  own  side  of  it,' not  beyond  it.  For  ...  he 
has  a  tacit  consciousness  of  his  own  time.  .  .  .  When  he  first  meets  it,' 
i.  e.,  his  initial  event,  ^ ...  he  finds  himself  on  his  own  side  of  it,  and 
to  go  further  ...  is  unreasonable,  if  not  unnatural.  .  .  .  The  Hebrew 
thinker  does  not  conceive  a  banning  made  without  some  distinct 
event  .  .  .  marking  off  and  closing  the  unrecognized  duration  beyond.' 
This  is  to  the  point,  and  it  is  well  grounded.  How  Mr.  Weir  could 
have  allowed  himself  to  make  Job  prophesy  of  his  own  calamities 
before  he  was  born,  is  to  me  a  problem  too  difficult  to  solve. 

Dr.  Murphy  now  proceeds  to  account  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  verse  in  Genesis  on  his  own  theory,  and  this  he  does  correctly 
enough  until  he  comes  to  the  participle  l^^?^^^)  which  expresses  the 
action  of  the  Spirit  on  the  waters.  ^  This '  (participle,  he  tells  us) 
'  constitutes  the  centre  of  the  series.  But  this  action  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  '^  and  the  earth  was  taithoutform"  etc.,  by  the  conjunction 
)  and:  evidently  connecting  this  agency  with  ttie  formless  and  void 
state  of  the  earth  just  mentioned.'  This  must,  therefore,  be  as  far  back 
in  Dr.  Murphy's  anterior  time,  or  tense,  as  the  verb,  etc.,  nnST  Y^i}} 
is,  and  be  contemporary  with  it ;  and  if  so,  it  can  be  no  central  or 
intermediate  period  of  the  series  now  before  us.  This  term  central,  ' 
therefore,  had  better  be  dismissed,  because  it  is  both  unnecessary  and 
wrong  here ;  the  fact  of  the  case  being,  that  this  participial  noun  js, 
strictly  speaking,  intended  to  express  the  agency  of  the  spirit  con- 
currently with  the  time  nnjn  f^TKn  ;  and  this  is  clearly  what  my  theory 
requires.  Besides,  this  participial  form  is  expressive  of  continuity  of 
action  within  this  period,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown ;'  and,  in  this 
respect,  this  form  has  a  forc^  different  from  that  of  the  inflected  forms 
of  the  verb,  because  it  keeps  in  view  the  agent,  which  it  always 
implies.     Professor  Murphy  is  here  incorrect,  therefore,  as  it  regards 

**  See  my  Examination  of  Ewald,  &c.,  p.  59,  seq. 
'  See  my  '  Examination,*  &c.,  p.  9,  seq. 
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these  two  partiealan,  and,  so  fitr,  his  system  is  both  defective  and 
erroneous. 

We  next  have  &^?V^  "^M  given  as  the  patterior  tense,  i.  e.,  to  the 
preceding  series,  or  rather  to  the  preceding  word  ^97^*  ^^  ^^^ 
breaks  in  upon  Professor  Murphy's  first  element,  as  to  the  theory  of 
the  tenses,  and  it  happens  in  one  of  the  simplest  constructions  possible ; 
but  then,  a  justification  of  this  is  found  in  the  astonishing  rapidity  of 
thought  rather  than  lengthened  foresight  in  the  Hebrew  thinker, 
which  is  one  of  Dr.  Ewald's  figments!  and  once  more,  Professor 
Murphy's  translation  of  this  phrase  is  both  at  variance  with  his  own 
principles,  and  unsupported  by  any  Oriental  usage  ;  it  is  this :  ^  And 
God  goes  on  to  say  J  But  as  it  is  a  posterior,  i.  e.,  a  future  tense, 
according  to  his  paradigm,  the  translation  ought  to  be,  and  God  will, 
or  shall  (now)  say,  etc. ;  or,  God  will,  etc.  (now)  begin  to  say :  while  he 
gives,  ^  goes  on  to  say,'  i.  e.,  having  begun  to  do  so,  He  now  uses  the 
present  tense,  and  goes  on  to  say.  According  to  this,  therefore,  this 
form  "^'^  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  present  tense^  with  reference  to 
the  times  of  the  events  enounced,  which  is  just  what  my  theory  makes  it 
Professor  Murphy,  therefore,  for  some  reason  or  other,  drops  his  own 
system  here  and  adopts  mine  I  In  the  phrase  (Gen.  i.  2)  ^n^'1  r?^?!) 
and  ib.  ver.  5,  »nij  T|^J,  and  again,  ii.  20,  KVD  t6  tr}vh\,  Profeas«r 
Murphy  is  quite  correct  in  his  solution  of  the  construction  by  saying, 
^  These  are  both  detached  past  events,  and  expressed  by  the  anterior 
tense :'  i.  e.,  by  the  preterite.  The  Arabian  grammarians  term  this 
sort  of  recommencement  of  the  construction  an  Isteenaf,  as  shown 
above.  Mr.  Weir  would  do  well  to  consider  this.  I  must  add.  Pro- 
fessor Murphy  has  not  understood  the  last  place  above  cited.  His 
translation  is,  *  And  to  Adam  he  has  not  found,*  which  gives  no  sense 
whatever.  The  first  member  here  is  evidently  a  nominative  absolute ; 
in  Arabian  phraseology  it  is  the  Mobtada,  or  subject,  of  the  preposition, 
and  should  be  rendered — and  as  to  Adam,  he  found  not.  See  my 
grammar,  pp.  287,  337,  etc.  On  Zech.  vi.  6,  7.  Professor  Murphy 
has  mistaken  the  participial  forms  just  as  Mr.  Weir  has,  and  for  tbd 
same  reasons,  and  has  been  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  authority. 

I  shall  notice  but  one  place  more  in  Professor  Murphy^s  article,  viz. 
(p.  199)  :  ^  It  will  be  seen,'  says  he,  ^  that  every  part  of  the  historic  is 
in  strict  contrast  with  the  correspondent  part  of  the  prophetic  account, 
and  thus  that  the  two  form  a  grand  antithesis  in  themselves.  We  con- 
ceive,' he  adds,  ^  that  this  circumstance  forms  a  complete  demonstration 
of  our  view  of  the  tense  system.'  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Pro- 
fessor Murphy  has  bewildered  himself  here,  by  mixing  up  together  two 
distinct  and  different  considerations,  viz.  the  office  of  the  grammarian 
with  that  of  the  rhetorician.  The  grammarian  has  nothing  to  do,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  beyond  determining  the  forms  and  usages  of  words 
as  it  regards  the  sense  they  give,  and  the  vules  to  be  observed  in  com- 
bining them  in  sentences,  etc.  The  rhetorician,  on  the  contrary,  has 
to  show  how  these  are  brought  together  in  accurately  developing, 
determinately,  and  elegantly  expressing,  the  process  of  thought  enter- 
tained by  any  speaker  or  writer.  In  the  place  before  us,  the  different 
extent  of  sphere,  the  order  adopted,  and  the  like,  belong  not  to  the 

grammarian 
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grammarian  but  the  rhetorician,  while  Dr.  Murphy  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  grammarian  only.  And  here  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  Affirm,  that  both  the  Historian  and  the  Prophet  are  in  exactly  the 
same  predicament,  as  far  as  the  grammar  is  concerned,  both  dealing  in 
the  historical — the  one  of  past  events,  the  other  of  fhture  ones ;  and 
h^icQ  it  isf  that  the  language  of  prophecy  so  often  adopts  the  preterite 
tense  when  speaking  of  things  clearly  future:  it  also  adopts  the  present 
tense  (form  ^p&.^  etc.),  and  even  the  participial  form;  the  former 
placing  the  prophet  even  beyond  -the  events  so  predicted ;  the  two 
latter  r^resenting  him  as  present  with  them.  The  grammar  of  the 
lang^ge  is,  therefore,  in  no  way  affected  by  these  considerations ;  the 
prophet  being  still  the  historian  as  far  as  this  is  concerned. 

There  are  however  cases  not  a  few,  in  which  neither  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Weir,  -nor  that  of  Professor  Murphy,  can  be  applied :  they  are 
those  of  conditional,  hypothetical,  and  other  such,  expressions.  In  these 
the  preterite  is  often  used  as  when  nothing  like  a  series,  required  by  both 
our  authors,  can  be  found.  The  reason  of  this  usage  simply  is,  that 
the  Oriental  writes  usually  state  &cts  instead  of  opinions ;  and  in  so 
doing,  the  preterite  tense  must  necessarily  be  used.* 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  necessary  to  follow  either  Mr.  Weir  or 
Professor  Murphy  farther.  They  have,  like  Dr.  Ewald,  both  ploughed 
with  my  heifer,  and  they  have  misused  her.  All  that  is  new  in  either 
is,  evidently  enough,  quite  g^undless ;  which  applies  in  all  its  force  to 
Mr.  Weir's  notion,  that  what  has  usually  and  correctly  been  termed 
the  preterite  is  a  present  tense.  In  Dr.  Murphy  I  can  find  nothing 
new,  if  we  except  his  peculiar  mode  of  exhibiting  his  opinions  on  the 
nature  of  the  Hebrew  tenses. 

I  will  only  add,  I  more  than  doubt  whether  the  course  adopted  by 
our  authors,  and  indeed  by  most  Europeans,  in  investigating  this  and 
similar  questions,  can  in  any  case  be  relied  on  ;  that  is,  of  laying  down 
what  may  seem  reasonable  enough  at  first  sight,  and  then  endeavouring 
to  make  everything  square  with  it.  Such  has  been  the  system  of  the 
Jews,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Gesenius.  Such  too  has  been  the 
practice  of  Ewald,  excepting  only  where  he  has  laiigely  borrowed 
from  ray  grammailr.  In  much  of  this  too,  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
blunder,  as  I  have  shown ;  and  in  much  more,  he  has  lai^ly  indulged 
in  a  sort  of  metaphysical  disquisition,  which  has  but  little  to  do  with 
practical  grammar.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Murphy  has,  I  think,  very 
unadvisedly  followed  him:  to  whom  I  would  venture  to  suggest, 
that  if  he  had  depended  more  on  his  own  good  sense,  he  would  have 
succeeded  much  better  in  the  inquiry  before  us  than  he  has  done.  I 
will  only  add,  that  as  the  Bible  is  an  Oriental  production,  and  abounds 
with  notions  and  usages  still  current  in  the  East,  and  these  of  the  most 
simple  and  natural  character ;  the  surest  way  to  a  right  understanding 
of  its  contents,  must  be  the  careful  cultivation  of  these  notions  and 
usages.     When  this  has  been  done,  it  will  be  found  an  easy  book. 

^    ^  ^    ,      „-  Samuei.  Lee. 

The  Rectory,  Barley,  Herts, 

March  21,  1850. 

■  See  my  Heb.  Gram.  p.  360,  seq.  ON 
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ON  THE  MIRACLE  OF  JOSHUA. 

SiBy — The  paper  oo  which  I  sabmit  the  following  observations  ap- 
peared in  the  fiflh  number  of  your  Journal,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J. 
von  Gumpach.  From  the  evident  learning  and  general  candour  of  the 
writer,  that  article  certainly  deserves  a  more  full  and  extended  exami- 
nation than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Mr.  Taylor's  strictures,  though 
very  worthy  of  grave  consideration,  do  not  comprehend  the  entire 
subject,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  both  sides 
of  the  question  should  be  placed  feirly  before  your  readers.  Had  any 
other  advocate  of  the  received  opinion  gone  over  the  whole  ground 
occupied  by  your  correspondent,  you  would  not  have  been  troubled 
with  this  communication.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  trust  that  the 
acknowledged  importance  of  the  inquiry  will  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  my  intrusion. 

My  observations  will  fall  under  two  general  divisions :  first,  I  shall 
attempt  to  meet  and  obviate  the  preliminary  objections  against  the 
vulgar  interpretation  of  the  passage ;  and  secondly,  adduce  some  argu- 
ments against  that  view  which  Yon  Gumpach  has  endeavoured  to 
establish. 

The  first  objection  is  based  upon  the  rule  that  ^  the  necessary  quali- 
fication of  a  miracle  is  its  answering  some  grand,  lasting,  and  ostensible 
purpose.'  Now  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the  assumed  miracle  was  the 
conquest  of  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites.  But  the  results  of  this 
victory  were  not  of  a  nature  so  vast  and  important,  and  of  a  tendency 
so  lasting,  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  their  having  been  obtainable 
only  by  the  Omnipotent  (whose  administration,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  re- 
marks, is  coeval  with  the  first  purpose  of  his  uncreated  mind,  and  points 
to  eternity)  suspending  to  that  end  the  unchangeable  laws  of  his 
creation.*  This  is,  in  fact,  the  old  objection  that  such  a  miracle  was 
an  uncalled-for  and  preposterous  exertion  of  the  Divine  power,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  occasion.  Here  let  it  be  noticed,  first,  that,  what- 
ever force  this  objection  may  possess,  it  militates  not  only  against  the 
miracle  in  question  but,  by  parity  of  reason,  against  any  miracle^  and 
yet  Von  Gumpach  confesses  that  the  events  of  that  day  were  miraculous 
in  contradiction  to  his  own  rule ;  secondly,  the  truth  of  that  rule  may 
be  reasonably  disputed  because  there  is  another  miracle  of  the  same 
kind  on  record  wrought  for  Hezekiah's  personal  satisfaction,  and  with- 
out a  grand,  lasting,  and  ostensible  purpose,  viz.,  when  the  shadow  went 
back  ten  degrees  upon  the  dial  of  Ahaz  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
astronomers  of  Babylon ;  but  thirdly,  admitting  the  rule,  and  granting 
ffi^*™^™^"'  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  ends  in  view  were  not 
sutficient  to  justify  so  great  a  miracle,  it  does  not  follow  that  there 
were  no  higher  ends  to  be  accomplished  which  we  cannot  see.  This 
one  chapter  records,  in  a  very  brief  mariner,  the  various  battles  which 
son  bl  -"  *^^^  ^"^^^®  conquest  of  the  south  of  Canaan.  Is  it  to  be  rea- 
g.  "^,  .^  ®^P®cted  that  in  such  mere  notes  of  important  engagements  we 

»  u  find  all  the  reasons  for  such  an  interposition  of  the  Divine 

power. 
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power,  and,  failing  to  find  them,  thenj  on  the  strength  of  a  mere 
negation,  affirm  that  there  was  no  miracle  at  all  ?  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  presume  to  argue  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a  miracle,  but 
for  the  same  reason  let  no  man  ai^ue  that  there  ought^»o^  to  be  one  on 
the  single  ground  that  the  occasion  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  it. 
Who  can  decide  that  point  with  certainty  ?  Without  referring  just  now 
to  the  reasons  for  the  miracle,  which,  of  course,  as  they  may  be  found 
in  every  ccHumentary,  Yon  Gumpach  has  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting,  it  is  enough  to  ask,  who  is  competent  to  say  how  far 
God  ought  or  ought  not  to  put  forth  his  power,  and  when  he  ought  or 
ought  not  to  work  a  stupendous  miracle  ?  For  this  is,  in  reality,  the 
very  point  which  the  argument  involves.  We  are  inquiring  into  the 
fad  whether  this  miracle  was  wrought,  and  Yon  Gumpach  reasons  that 
it  was  not  because  the  occasion  was  not  worthy  of  it,  and  that,  if  God 
had  wrought  it,  he  would  have  ^  suspended  the  eternal  laws  of  his 
creation  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  (he  speaks  with  due  reverence) 
of  puzzling  the  human  mind.*  There  are  hundreds  of  plain  men  who 
will'  think,  on  his  own  showing  and  by  his  own  translation,  that  an 
ordinary  event  has  been  represented  in  very  strange  and  embarrassing 
language  if  no  miracle  is  to  be  understood.  Once  more,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  alleged  miracle  did  answer  a  grand,  lasting,  and 
ostensible  purpose,  and  therefore  falls  within  the  rule.  I  respectfully 
submit  to  M.  von  Gumpach  that  he  is  wrong  in  looking  at  this  as. an 
isolated  battle,  whereas  it  was  one,  and  the  most  important  one,  in  a 
rapid  succession  of  battles  which  led  to  what  is  commonly  called  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  With  the  exception  of  the  miraculous  taking  of 
Jericho  and  the  overthrow  of  Ai  (a  very  small  place),  it  was  the  very 
starting  point  in  their  career  of  victory.  It  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  such  a  conflict  should  be  marked  by  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  Divine  interposition  ;  for  if  that  interposition  be  resolved  into 
nothing  more  than  a  shower  of  hailstones,  the  miracle,  admitting  it  to 
be  such,  was  not  of  that  striking  character  to  justify  the  repeated 
declarations  by  which,  in  subsequent  times,  it  was  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  that  *  they  got  not  the  land  in  possession  by  their 
own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them,  but  thy  right  hand 
and  thine  arm,'  &c.  (Ps.  xliv.  3.)  Besides,  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
with  which  the  battle  of  Gibeon  is  inseparably  connected,  must  not  be 
considered  in  relation  to  the  Jews  alone,  but  as  constituting  one  of  the 
great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Redemption.  Much  more  might  be 
added  to  prove  that,  although  the  results  may  not  have  been  so  grand 
and  lasting  as  Yon  Gumpach  coulH  desire,  yet  a  purpose  can  be  pleaded 
here  at  least  as  considerable  as  can  be  pleaded  on  behalf  of  most  of  the 
Old  Testament  miracles.  Yet  he  says,  '  The  fruits  of  a  victory  to-day- 
may,  without  leaving  so  much  as  a  trace,  be  swept  away  by  a  defeat 
to-morrow.*  .True;  but  what  is  this  to  the  purpose,  since  the  fruits  of 
this  series  of  victories  were  not  swept  away,  but  were  as  lasting  as  the 
Jewish  dispensation  ?  '  The  Jews  had  previously,'  he  proceeds, 
<  without  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Deity,  overcome  their 
enemies,  and  they  overcame  them  thereafter;  they  had  before  been 
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nHferad  to  be  beaten^  and  they  were  su^feted  to  be  betteo  again;' 
True ;  but  no  Bubtequent  victory  ever  gave  them  po6sessiou  of  another 
land  of  promise,  nor  did  any  subsequent  defeat  finally  deprive  them  of 
this  which  they  now  subdued,  till  after  the  coming  of  Messiah. 
Further,  it  is  said  that  this  miracle  did  not  awe  the  Canaanites  into 
subjection,  because  the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the 
Jebusites|  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  as  if  the  holding  out  of  one 
city  for  a  time  rendered  all  their  other  and  wide-extended  conquests  of 
no  account.  Yon  Gumpach  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  see  the 
Canaanites  abandon  their  strongholds  without  a  struggle,  and  fly  before 
tlie  Israelites  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  He  allows  nothing  for  their 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  and  does  not  consider  that  it  was  the 
declared  purpose  of  Grod  that  some  of  the  enemies  of  his  people  should 
remain  to  test  their  obedience,  and  be  their  scourges  when  they  re- 
belled. In  a  word,  after  reviewing  carefully  every  sentence  on  tliis 
part  of  the  argument,  it  is  evident  that,  for  aught  that  has  yet  been 
shown,  there  was  a  grand,  lasting,  and  ostensible  purpose  to  be  an- 
swered by  the  miracle.  Yet,  be  it  observed,  that  I  do  not  adopt  the 
conclusion  upon  which  your  correspondent  would  fain  precipitate  his 
opponents*  I  do  not  say  that  these  results  were  obtainable  only  by  the 
Omnipotent's  suspending  the  unchangeable  laws  of  His  creation,  I 
merely  say  that  He  may  suspend  them  whenever  He  may  judge  it 
proper  to  do  so.  Yon  Gumpach  insists  that  we  ought  not  to  suppose 
Him  to  have  done  it  but  for  a  grand,  lasting,  and  ost^isible  purpose. 
Admitting  the  justice  of  this  requirement,  we  have  enough  before  us  to 
show  that  in  this  case  it  has  been  met. 

Dismissing  now  this  preliminary  reason  for  regarding  the  common 
interpretation  of  this  miracle  as  erroneous,  we  are  prepared  to  consider 
the  two  or  three  striking  features  of  the  narrative,  which,  we  are  told, 
can  hardly  fiiil  to  force  themselves  upon  our  attention.  Let  the  lovers 
of  the  marvellous  prepare  to  stagger  under  the  blow  which  their 
'  inherited  impressions '  must  needs  receive  from  the  astounding  &ct 
thJEit '  the  Lord  had  hejbr^  the  contest  commenced,  and  before  the  Jewish 
leader  had  pronounced  his  celebrated  address  to  the  sun,  already 
given  him  the  promise  ofmcioryJ  Why  then,  after  this  promise,  still 
demand  an  additional,  a  useless  miracle?  Did  he  doubt  the  promise? 
This  is  contradicted  by  the  history.  Was  it  for  a  sign  to  his  followers  ? 
This,  we  are  assured,  would  have  been  '  presumptuous  beyond  all 
bounds,'  and  likely  to  bring  '  down  upon  his  head  the  just  anger  of 
God's  offbnded  majesty.*  Yet  every  reader  of  Scripture  must  see  that 
tnen  of  God  have  been  constantly  guilty  of  the  same  presumption, 
because  it  is  evident  that  for  a  mortal  man  to  ask  for  a  miracle  under 
any  cirmmHancei  would  render  him  just  as  liable  to  the  charge  as 
Joshua  in  the  case  before  us.  But  really  this  loose  way  of  talking  (for 
it  must  not  be  called  reasoning)  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  Nobody  has 
said,  or  is  likely  to  say,  that  the  intention  of  the  miracle  was  simply  to 
confirm  Joshua's  faith  or  that  of  his  followers.  The  results  were  much 
more  substantial^  since  it  enabled  them  to  accomplish  in  one  day  the 
trork  o#  two  or  three  days ;  nay,  to  terminate  at  once  a  struggle  that 
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might  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged  if  their  adversaries  had  been 
allowed  the  shelter  and  breathing  time  of  the  intervening  nights. 
This^  and  not  simply  to  encourage  Joshua  and  his  men,  was  the  grand 
object  to  be  attained  ;  and  therefore  to  argue  that  they  did  not  need 
that  encouragement,  because  they  had  a  previous  promise  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry,  viz.,  whether  the  results, 
not  of  that  victory  alone,  but  of  the  whole  series  to  which  it  belongs, 
were  not  sufficiency  grand,  lasting,  and  ostensible  to  justify  us  a  priori 
in  believing  that  the  occasion  was  worthy  of  so  great  an  interposition 
of  the  Divine  power. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  argument  Von  Gumpach  adduces, 
as  an  important :  consideration,  that  in  the  main  account  of  the  battle 
of  Gibeon  (v.  8,  9)  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  assumed  miracle 
occurs.  It  is  found  only  in  what  he  calls  a  mere  episode,  contained  in 
verses  12-14,  which  chronologically  belongs  to  the  passage  first  referred 
to.  Yon  Gumpach,  however,  does  not  contend  that  such  transpositions 
are  unusual  with  the  sacred  historians.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  the. 
Old  Testament  is  crowded  with  the  same  violations  of  chronological 
order,  otherwise  the  fact  which  he  has  noted  (assuming  it  to  be  a  fact) 
might  have  been  remarkable.  As  it  is,  the  instance  is  not  singular, 
and  the  mention  of  it  is  therefore  but  a  commonplace,  which  might 
well  have  been  spared.  But  I  should  like  to  know  on  what  ground 
these  verses  are  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  episode.  No  sound  principles 
of  criticism  will  justify  us  in  supposing  a  transposition  without  some 
strong  and  evident  reason.  When  there  are  difficulties  in  a  narrative 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  obviated,  or  discrepancies  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  reconciled,  then  a  conjecture  of  this  kind  is  lawful ;  yet 
even  in  such  cases  a  judicious  expositor  will  propose  the  solution  with 
caution  and  diffidence.  In  the  present  case  the  order  of  events,  as 
they  stand  in  the  chapter,  is  sufficiently  perspicuous,  without  having 
recourse  to  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption  :  first,  the  battle  itself 
is  related  briefly  in  which  the  Amorites  were  discomfited  before  Israel ; 
next,  in  the  flight  of  the  enemy  towards  Beth-horon,  they  are  overtaken 
by  a  tremendous  hailstorm,  which  must  have  involved  a  temporary 
obscuration  of  the  sun  to  both  armies.  After  this  comes  the  famous 
apostrophe  in  question,  which  is  probably  in  its  right  place  for  three 
reasons :  first,  because  no  reason  is  before  us  requiring  a  transposi^on  ; 
secondly,  because  such  an  apostrophe  would  be  natural  and  easy  when 
that  orb  was  seen  emerging  from  the  cloud ;  and  thirdly,  because,  in 
that  stage  of  affairs,  it  would  become  apparent  to  the  Jewish  general 
that  the  day  was  wearing  away,  and  that  night  must  put  an  end  to  the 
pursuit  and  slaughter,  if  not  rob  them  of  the  decisive  fruits  of  their 
victory.  Then^  giving  its  due  weight  to  the  ardour  of  military  enthu- 
siasm, strengthened  and  directed  by  faith  in  God,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Joshua,  perceiving  the  importance  of  the  emergency,  and 
inspired  by  the  re-appearance  of  the  sun  after  so  severe  a  tempest, 
appealed  to  God  to  lengthen  out  their  space  and  opportunity  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  enemy;  and  finally,  in  His  name,  though  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions,  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still  until  the 
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desired  work  was  accomplished  ?  What  need  to  change  the  order  of 
such  a  clear  and  consistent  narrative  ?  Has  no  general,  besides  Joshua, 
carried  away  by  a  similar  enthusiasm,  under  like  circumstances,  widied 
that  it  were  possible  to  lengthen  a  day  for  a  similar  purpose  ?  Every 
thing  else  has  been  realized  in  war&re  except  the  events  and  that  is 
recorded  in  terms,  the  very  recital  of  which  is  &tal  to  Yon  Gumpach's 
whole  theory :  ^  And  there  was  no  day  like  unto  that,  before  or  after 
it,  as  to  the  Lord's  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  a  man ;  for  the  Lord 
fought  for  Israel.'  For  to  interpret  these  expressions  simply  as  referring 
to  the  shower  of  stones,  is  to  interpret  it  in  a  sense  absolutely  fiilse, 
because  that  circumstance  has  many  parallels  in  history,  both  sacred 
and  pro&ne>  and  involves  nothing  that  is  of  necessity  miraculous. 

The  second  distinguishing  feature  of  the  narrative  is  that  in  the 
(so-called)  episode  itself  it  is  positively  stated  that  the  miraculous 
occurrence  of  the  day,  and  the  object  of  Joshua's  prayer  to  the  Lord, 
were  confined  to  his  direct  assistance,  the  fighting  of  the  Lord  himself 
for  Israel,  What  can  be  more  plain,  asks  Yon  Gumpach,  than  these 
words  ?  Yet,  plain  as  they  are,  there  are  still  many  who  will  think 
that  the  Lord's  fighting  for  Israel  may  be  interpreted,  not  only  of  the 
shower  of  hailstones,  but  also  of  the  very  miracle  in  question,  especially 
as  these  expressions  are  found  in  a  verse  which  declares  the  events  of 
the  day  to  be  without  parallel,  before  or  since.  Your  correspondent 
must  explain  yet  more  at  large  in  what  respects  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  received  interpretation.  It  would  have  been  better,  indeed, 
if  he  had  devoted  to  this  purpose  the  remainder  of  the  paragpraph  now 
under  consideration,  rather  than  to  the  oratorical  trumpet  blast  ex- 
pressive of  astonishment  that  views  opposed  to  his  own  should  have 
been  so  long  entertained  by  men  of  piety  and  learning,  rounded  off 
with  a  resolution  of  that  fact  into  the  powerful  grasp  which  the  love  of 
the  marvellous  and  the  influence  of  inherited  impressions  have  upon 
the  mind — ^an  account  of  the  matter,  by  the  way,  not  more  creditable 
to  his  own  modesty  than  complimentary  to  his  opponents. 

The  third  feature  of  the  passage  is  tibat  the  expedition  of  Joshua  was 
undertaken  upon  his  own  advice,  and  without  the  express  command  of 
Jehovah.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  it  wants  that  character  by  which  it 
would  have  been  distinguished  if  the  Lord  had  intended  it  to  subserve 
one  of  his  Divine  purposes.  Was  not  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  then, 
one  of  the  Divine  purposes  ?  The  great  fault  of  Yon  Gumpach  all 
along  is  that  the  view  which  he  entertains  obliges  him  to  treat  this 
event  as  mean  and  trivial,  in  order  to  show  that  the  occasion  was  not 
worthy  of  the  miracle.  But  others  will  have  widely  different  views  of 
its  importance,  and,  whether  an  express  command  can  be  pleaded  or 
not,  they  will  believe  that  Joshua  virtually  acted  under  Divine  direction. 
He  did  not  need  a  special  command  to  do  that  which  he  had  been 
appointed  and  commanded  to  do  on  every  suitable  occasion.  He  could 
not  withhold  his  aid  from  the  Gibeonites  without  violating  the  spirit 
and  intention  of  that  league  which,  though  they  had  obtained  by  craft, 
was  ever  afterwards  respected,  and  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1) 
divinely  vindicated  when  it  had  been  despised.     Moreover,  it  is  certain 
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by  the  promise  that  God  sanctioned  the  expedition  by  an  express  reve- 
lation of  the  result  before  the  battle  b^;an.  Without  a  special  com* 
mand  his  path  of  duty  was  clear,  and  who  ^all  say  that  he  entered 
upon  this  work  without  consulting  the  will  of  God  ?  True  it  is  not  on 
record  %  but  what  does  this  silence  prove  ?  Yon  Gumpach  thinks  that 
it  militates  against  the  supposition  that  the  Divine  Being  would  work  a 
miracle  for  the  success  of  an  expedition  undertaken  without  His  express 
command.  Yet  it  was  clearly  sanctioned,  and  Yon  Gumpach  consents 
that  another  miracle  was  wrought,  which,  after  all,  may  have  been  no 
miracle,  viz.,  the  shower  of  stones.  Why,  then,  is  he  so  embarrassed 
by  an  unimportant  circumstance  ?  If  one  miracle,  why  not  another  ? 
If  the  objection  amounts  to  any  thing,  it  ought  to  be  argued  that  the 
events  of  the  day  were  common,  and  that  there  was  no  miracle  at  alL 
But  this  would  flatly  contradict  Scripture,  and  therefore  it  is  clear, 
from  his  own  showing,  that  God  did  work  a  miracle  in  a  contest  un- 
dertaken without  a  special  command. 

Further,  it  is  objected  that  the  presumed  miracle  rests  upon  erro- 
neous views  of  the  mighty  mechanism  of  God's  creation.  *  With  the 
error  the  miracle  vanishes,  how  then  can  it  have  ever  existed  ? '  But 
the  miracle  itself  does  not  rest  upon  the  error.  Nothing  rests  upon  the 
error,  except  the  mode  of  describing  or  explaining  it.  The  assumed 
miracle  is  that,  according  to  the  astronomical  notions  then  prevalent, 
the  sun  actually  stood  still  in  the  heavens,  instead  of  descending  to  the 
horizon ;  whereas,  according  to  our  notions,  it  only  seemed  to  stand 
still.  Explain  the  fact  (assuming  it  to  be  a  fact)  as  you  please,  the 
objection  proves  no  more  than  that  Joshua  did  not  speak  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  modern  astronomy.  The  intention  of  the  prayer  and  the 
object  of  the  miracle  was  the  lengthening  of  the  day,  and  in  those  times 
it  would  naturally  be  thought  that  the  readiest  way  of  accomplishing 
this  end  was  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  sun  towards  the  horizon.  It 
is  true  that  those  notions  are  now  proved  to  be  false,  yet  the  very  same 
effect,  which  the  -sacred  writer  has  described  popularly  rather  than 
philosophically,  might  have  been  produced  in  another  manner.  It 
might  have  been  produced,  for  instance,  by  suspending  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  upon  its  axis,  or  by  some  miraculous  accommodation  of  the 
laws  of  refraction,  causing  the  sun  to  appear  above  the  horizon  after  it 
had  actually  set ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Joshua 
would  have  spoken  in  the  same  terms,  and  the  account  would  have 
been  given,  as  it  is,  by  the  inspired  historian.  The  event  would  have 
been  described  as  it  appeared,  for  the  language  which  a  modem  astro^ 
nomer  might  have  employed  on  the  occasion  would  not  only  have  been 
unintell%ible  to  the  Jews,  but  would  have  puzzled  the  minds  of  men 
for  above  3000  years  even  more  than  Yon  Gumpach  himself  is  puzzled 
by  the  narrative.  Yet,  because  Joshua  does  not  say,  O  earth,  cease  to 
revolve  upon  thy  axis ;  or.  Ye  laws  of  refraction,  protract  the  day ; 
ergo,  no  miracle  is  to  be  believed.  The  Jewish  general  thought  that 
•the  sun  moved,  he  commanded  it  to  stand  still ;  he  prayed  that  it  might 
stand  still,  and  it  did  stand  still.  No ;  all  this  is  mere  delusion,  because 
Joshua  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Copemican  system !    Of  course  the 
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description  of  the  event  does  not  square  with  that  systeniy  but  it  agrees 
exactly  with  what  would  be  the  popular  expressions  even  now  in  the 
case  supposed,  and  modem  philosophy  cannot  convict  it  of  more  than  a 
technical  inaccuracy.  What  then  becomes  of  the  objection  ?  But  tbe 
difficulty  of  Yon  Gumpach  does  not  vanish  with  the  miracle.  His 
own  transhition  embodies  the  same  erroneous  views  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe,  and  precisely  the  same  kind  of  argument  which  he 
applies  to  the  narrative  before  us  might  be  applied  by  an  infidel  to 
shake  the  credit  of  the  sacred  writings  with  terrible  effect,  tfordy  such 
reeuoning  were  admissible. 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  we  find  the  assumed  miracle  in  no  oae 
instance  adverted  to  in  the  subsequent  writings  of  tbe  Old  Testament. 
This  assertion,  however,  is  somewhat  too  positive  and  sweeping. 
Isaiah  (xxviii.  21)  says, '  The  Lord  shall  be  wroth  as  in  the  valley  of 
Gibeon,  that  he  may  do  his  work,  his  strange  work,,  and  bring  to  pass 
his  act,  his  strange  act.^  This  multiplication  of  terms  seems  to  point 
out  some  very  extraordinary  event.  Yon  Gumpach  interprets  it  only 
of  the  hailstorm ;  no  very  strange  act,  since  he  himself  inclines  ^  to  the 
opinion  that  the  sacred  text  alludes  to  one  of  those  fearful  hailstorms 
of  not  very  unfrequent  occurrence  in  the  East,  single  stones  of  which 
have  been  found  to  weigh  two  pounds  and  upwards.'  But  the  prophet 
Habakkuk  also  says  (iiL  11),  <  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their 
habitation,'  an  expression  which  is  very  summarily  dismissed  from  the 
arg^ument  with  the  curt  observation  that  the  supposed  reference  to  the 
miracle  which  it  contains  rests  entirely  on  a  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  his  words.  Yet  these  words  follow  almost  immediately 
upon  expressions  which  look  very  much  like  a  reference  to  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  ^  Was  the  Lord  displeased  against  the  rivers?  Was 
thine  anger  against  the  rivers  ? '  And  again,  '  The  mountains  saw  thee 
and  they  trembled,  the  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by,  the  deep 
uttered  his  voice  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high ;'  then  follows  the 
text,  ^  The  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation  :'  compare  also 
vers.  12,  13.  I  for  one  shall  sincerely  thank  M.  von  Gumpach  if  he 
will  inform  me  to  what  other  event  these  words  refer  if  not  to  that 
now  under  consideration.  Subsequently,  however,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  '  a  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,'  and  '  the  marvel-loving  Josephus' 
are  pitched  overboard  without  ceremony.  Yet  your  readers  need 
hardly  be  told,  that  the  book  of  Jesus,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
about  230  years  b^ore  Christ,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  and,  next  to  the  inspired  books,  has  the  highest 
claim  upon  our  respectful  attention.  His  interpretation  is  cletur:  '  Did 
not  the  sun  go  back  by  hts  (Joshua's)  means  ?  Was  not  one  day  as 
long  as  two  ? '  (xlvi.  4.)  Josephus  is  not,  therefore,  indulging  in  his 
love  of  the  marvellous  when  he  gives  a  sense  to  the  passage  which  was 
already  current,  and  appeals  to  the  books  laid  up  in  the  temple  in  proof 
of  his  statement.  Now  here  are  two  ancient  interpreters  agreeing 
together  in  asserting  that  this  miracle  was  wrought,  and  asserting  it  as , 
an  undisputed  feet,  resting  for  its  authority  on  the  text  before  us.  If 
they  were  making  an  original  statement  of  the  same  marvellous  nature, 

we 
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we  might  well  require  some  further  confirmation,  but  they  are  simply 
giving  their  own  impression  of  the  meaning  of  inspiredf  truth,  ana 
^heir  exposition  is  borne  out  by  the  very  terms  of  the  controverted 
passage  (which  must  seem  strange  and  obscure  on  any  other  supposir 
tion),  and  coincides  with  the  common  sense  views  of  almost  all  th^ 
world  for  the  last  2000  years.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  thrust 
them  out  of  court  in  the  contemptuous  style  adopted  by  Von^Gumpacli 
is,  on  the  part  of  one  wbo  professes  to  be  inquiring  after  truth,  an  act 
of  absolute  ins^ity.  Yet  what  has  he  to  oppose  to  them  f  Nothing 
but  the  silence  of  subsequent  Scriptures,  which  maj^  be  accidenta), 
backed  by  the  absence  of  all  allusions  on  the  part  of  heathen  writers  tQ 
an  event  which  took  place  at  least  many  centuries  before  such  history 
commences.  In  what  histories,  let  me  asky  does  Yon  Gumpach  expeet 
to  find  the  testimonies  which  he  requires  ?  for,  of  course,  he  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  probable  traces  of  it  in  fiible.  We  justly  reject 
Bomish  innovations  from  the  silence  of  history,  because  all  along  th^ 
existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  our  historical  documents  and  other 
writings  are  most  copious  and  satisfactory.  Can  this  be  said  of  that 
period  extending  over  a  thousand  years  after  Joshua,  to  which,  however, 
your  correspondent,  without  misgiving,  applies  the  very  same  argu- 
ment ?  Ko  matter  whether  the  witnesses  be  few  or  many — ten  writers 
or  ten  thousand — their  silence  upon  a  given  fact  is  equally  convincing  I 
Surely  a  reasoner  who  overlooks  such  an  obvious  distinction  must  be 
read  with  great  caution,  if  not  suspicion.  There  is  little  appearance  of 
candid  inquiry  after  the  truth,  when  all  the  witnesses  who  have  spoken 
for  the  last  2000  years  are  rudely  put  aside,  and  the  mind  shields  itself 
from  conviction  in  the  obscurity  of  a  yet  more  ancient  period,  all 
whose  records  have  perished.  The  only  thing  substantial  in  the  whole 
objection  is  the  paucity  of  references  in  the  subsequ^t  books  of  Scrip- 
ture themselves,  yet  I  know  of  no  portion,  other  than  those  mentioned, 
ill  which  it  could  have  been  introduced  without  violence  to  the  scope 
and  intention  of  the  writer,  Kor  is  this  the  only  remarkable  event  in 
the  same  predicament,  yet  nothing  surely  could  be  more  unreasonable 
and  vicious  than  the  principle  of  denying  every  thing  which  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  writers. 

I^tly,  it  is  said  that  the  address  of  Joshua,  ^  Sun,  stand  thou  stiU 
on  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon  over  Ajalon's  vale,'  clearly  forms  no 
finished  sentence  ;  for  if  so,  both  sun  and  moon,  supposing  God  to  have 
given  efiect  to  Joshua's  command,  ought  to  have  remained  stationary 
from  that  moment  for  all  future  times.  Well,  grant  that  the  seoteoce 
is  unfinished ;  what  then  ?  Joshua  fixes  no  limit ;  he  leaves  it  to  God, 
who  aloiie  knew  how  long  a  period  was  necessary  for  the  purpose ;  but 
how  does  this  bear  upon  the  argument?  The  limit  is  ascertained^  viz.,. 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  The 
sacred  writer  say^,  ^  li  seemed  a  whole  day ;'  and  a  people  who  mea- 
sured their  time  by  the  apparent  progress  of  the  sun  could  only  gues9 
what  space  had  really  elapsed,  xlence  the  peculiarity  of  expression, 
on  which  Von  Gumpach  has  lavished  such  an  amoimt  of  useless  eriti-. 
oism.     Useless  to  himself^  I  mean,  because,  so  far  from  weakening  the 

evidence 
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evideDoe  on  bdialf  of  this  mifacle,  it  rather  strengtheiis  it  by  sliowing 
that  the  nanator  could  not  speak  with  certainty  of  the  lapse  of  lime, 
because  the  only  dial  which  they  possessed  was  rendered  worthless 
during  its  continuanoe,  *  The  son  hasted  not  to  go  down,  U  seemed  a 

whole  day/  , .  ^  ,.       ^    -. 

Such,  then,  are  the  ample  grounds  on  which,  according  to  Yon 
Gumpach,  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  to  be 
rejected,  and  the  way  cleared  for  a  new  exposition.  Waiving  aU 
further  comment  upon  them,  I  leave  yoor  readers  to  attach  to  them 
whatever  weight  they  may  think  they  deserve,  and  proceed  to  examine 
the  interpretation  which  it  b  the  main  object  of  his  pqier  to  establish. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  that  part  of 
the  chapter  in  which  the  presumed  miracle  is  recorded,  and  acc^  his 
own  translation  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  purpose,  that  no  time 
may  be  spent  on  merely  verbeS  criticism.  The  amended  transktion  is 
the  following: — 

'  Bat  in  the  dght  of  Isnel  he  aud : 

Son,  stand  thou  still  npon  Gibeoo, 

And  thoo,  moon,  orer  A  jtlon's  vale 

—And  tbe  ran  stood  still,  the  moon  stayed— 
Until  the  people  ^ 

Shall  have  avenged  themselves  npon  Israel's  foes. 

Is  not  thb  written  in  the  Sepher  Hajashar? 

•  13  So  the  son  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down,  it 
seemed  a  whole  day. 

'  14  And  there  has  heen  no  day  like,  nnto  that,  either  before  or  after  it,  as  to 
the  Lord's  hearkening  to  the  Toioe  of  man ;  for  the  Lord  himself  foog^t  for 
IsraeL' 

The  interpretation  is  the  following :— Joshua  had,  most  likely  with 
the  view  of  surprising  the  enemy,  chosen  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
for  the  attack.  The  sun  was  standing  nearly  in  his  zenith ;  the  moon, 
about  to  set,  was  still  visible  in  a  south-easteriy  direction^  over  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,  and,  pointing  to  those  two  glorious  luminaries,  ^  they 
shall  not  decline  in  the  heavens,*  he  concluded  his  harangue  to  his  eam- 
panions,  ^  until  they  shall  have  witnessed  our  triumph ;'  nor  was  the 
prediction  vain.  The  sudden  and  irresistible  attack  of  the  Israelites 
during  midday  at  once  decided  the  contest  in  so  incredibly  short  a 
time,  it  appears  to  the  narrator,  as  if  the  sun,  instead  of  an  hour,  had 
tarried  in  the  midst  of  heaven  a  whole  day.  Now  let  me  offisr  a  lew 
i^marks  on  this  representation. 

!•  I  notice  that  Yon  Gumpach  holds  himself  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
own  time  of  day  for  beginning  the  battle.  Joshua,  with  a  view  of 
surprising  the  enemy,  fidls  upon  them  at  midday,  or  about  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  (a  strange  time  for  taking  men  by  sur- 
prise), his  own  troops  having  slept  out  all  the  momii^  in  perfect 
^ety,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  witkotU  being  discovered. 
Von  Guinpach  chooses  this  hour  for  no  other  reason  except  thai  ii 
*H/jees  vnih  kis  own  inierpreiationy  without  ofiering  a  single  particle  of 
evidence  for  even  the  probability  of  the  conjecture ;  on  ^er  grounds, 
uiaeed,  that  conjecture  is  extremely  improbable.     It  may  be  preeumed 

that 
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that  a  general  in  that  climate  would  either  begin  battle  early  in  the 
morning,  or,  if  deferred,  that  he  would  wait  till  the  intense  heat  of 
noon  had  passed  away  ;  or,  if  his  object  were  a  surprise,  that  he  would 
attack  them  when  it  was  yet  dark,  or  else  fall  upon  them  as  soon  as  he 
came  up  with  them.  But  all  this  is  mere  supposition  on  both  sides. 
Yet  observe,  the  interpretation  of  Yon  Gumpach  absolutely  requires 
that  the  engagement  should  begin  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  hour  at  noon  during  which  in  that  country  the  sun 
appears  to  be  stationary,  and  casts  no  perceptible  shadow,  is  all  the 
explanation  which  he  has  to  give  of  this  remarkable  text — his  only 
refuge  from  the  grand  difficulty,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  believing  the 
alleged  miracle.  To  those  who  entertain  a  different  view,  the  time  is 
of  no  consequence.  Whether  the  sun  were  ascending  or  descending,  or 
in  its  zenith,  its  apparent  progress  could  be  stayed  in  any  quarter  of 
the  heavens.  But  to  the  argument  of  Yon  Gumpach  the  time  of  the 
day  is  vital.  Joshua  must  utter  his  address  to  the  sun  when  it  is 
directly  over  his  head,  or  else  Yon  Gumpach  cannot  explain  the  pas- 
sage. This,  again,  is  unlikely.  The  sun,  in  that  position,  would  not 
naturally  attract  the  eye  and  inspire  an  enthusiastic  general  with  a 
sudden  gleam  of  thought.  He  must  stretch  his  neck  in  a  painful  and 
most  unpoetic  manner,  out  of  deliberate  intention,  even  to  glance  at  it. 
But  when  lower  down  in  the  heavens  and  emerging  from  a  cloud,  it 
would  attract  attention  in  a  moment ;  and  such  circumstances  would 
render  that  apostrophe  exceedingly  beautiful,  sublime,  and  impressive 
which,  on  the  theory  of  Yon  Gumpach,  is  forced  and  unnatural, 
clothed  in  the  forms  of  poetry  indeed,  but  without  its  soul.  Dis-* 
pensing,  however,  with  all  gratuitous  assumptions  one  way  or  the  other, 
we  want  the  evidence  to  prove  that  the  engagement  did  begin  at  that 
hour  of  the  day.  Circumstantial  evidence  will  do,  but  some  evidence 
we  must  have,  because,  if  it  did  not,  Yon  Gumpach's  doctrine  falls  to 
the  ground.  We  put  the  matter  £iirly  to  issue.  Beginning  at  half- 
past  eleven,  we  are  told  that  in  the  compass  of  one  hour  the  irresistible 
attack  of  the  Hebrews  accomplished  a  work  which  Yon  Gumpach 
confesses  to  be  incredible,  and  of  which  the  sacred  historian  says,  ^  it 
seemed  a  whole  day.'  Subsequently  there  was  a  pursuit  in  one  direction 
to  Bethhoron,  and  in  another  as  fiir  as  Azekah  and  Makkedah,  distances 
so  considerable  that,  whoever  estimates  them,  must  be  convinced  that 
the  time  allotted  was  not  sufficient  for  the  pursuit  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  capture  of  Makkedah  itself,  which  took  place  the  same  day.  If 
the  enemy  fled,  not  in  two  divisions  and  in  two  different  directions,  but, 
as  the  eleventh  verse  seems  to  imply,  in  one  body,  first  northwards,  and 
afterwards,  discovering  that  they  were  wandering  from  home,  turned 
southwards,  the  way^ would  be  materially  lengthened  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  case  increased.  Now  all  these  transactions  must  have  taken 
place  in  less  than  six  hours  and  a  half,  because  time  must  be  reserved 
for  the  judgment  and  execution  of  the  five  kings,  whose  bodies  were 
left  hanging  on  the  trees  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  All  this, 
which  is  utterly  incredible,  we  are  required  to  believe,  because  we  are 
not  allowed  the  miracle  by  which  the  day  was  lengthened,  and  because^ 
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apart  from  that  miracle,  the  onl j  soppodtiim  by  which  that  passage 
can  be  explained  rendera  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  engagement 
should  begin  at  about  half  an  hour  before  noon.  But  this  supposition 
is  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  is  adopted  by  Von  Gumpach  only  because 
it  squares  with  his  own  interpretation.  We  reply  in  his  own  words  to 
Mr.  Taylor,  '  We  must  on  similar  unprincipled  conjectures  and 
gratuitous  opinions  opposed  to  conclusive  aigumeuts  waive  all  com«> 
ment/ 

IL  But,  in  the  second  place,  we  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
admit  the  supposition  that  Joshua  apostrophized  the  sun  at  the  time 
when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  was  about  to  stand  still  in 
the  heavens,  what  is  the  solution  of  that  strange  and  obscure  expression, 
'  The  sun  hasted  not  to  go  down,  it  seemed  a  whole  day  Y  First,  a 
quotation  from  the  Talmud,  which,  literally  translated,  reads  thus, 
^  From  the  haLf^past  sixth  till  the  hal/'pcut  seventh  (Jewish)  hour 
(from  about  half-past  eleven  to  half-past  twelve  o'clochj  according  to 
our  mode  of  reckoning)  the  sun  stands  still  over  the  head  of  all  men^ 
throwing  his  shadow  straight  forward  down  before  him,  and  inclining 
to  neither  side  ;  but  after  the  half-past  seventh  hour  he  declines  in  the 
heavens  towards  evening.'  *  Here,'  says  Yon  Gumpach,  ^  we  have  the 
solution  of  our  last  remaining  scruple,  for,  knowing  that,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  a  view  evidently  reflected  in  the 
passage  of  Joshua,  the  sun  every  day  tarried  or  stood  still  in  the  midst 
of  heaven  for  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  that  passage  no  longer  pre- 
sents any  difficulty ;  but,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  explaaations, 
at  once  assumes  a  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible  meaning.'  Now  that 
clear  and  intelligible  meaning  is,  that  Joshua  simply  intended  to  say, 
pointing  .to  those  two  luminaries,  '  They  shall  not  decline  in  the 
heavens  mitil  they  shall  have  witnessed  our  triumph.'  Thus  what 
appears  to  an  ordinary  reader  to  involve  a  stupendous  miracle  is  resolved 
into  an  every-day  occurrence.  But  not  to  indulge  in  any  expression  of 
astonishment  which  such  an  exposition  is  well  fitted  to  excite,  it  will  be 
observed  that  it  leaves  the  standing  stUl  of  the  moon  wholly  unac- 
counted for.  Yet  it  is  not  only  said  that  the  sun  stood  still,  but  the 
moon  stayed.  If  there  were  no  miraculous  change  of  any  kind  in 
nature,  the  sun  only  appeared  stationary  from  its  position  in  the  zenith, 
and  the  moon,  being  near  to  the  horizon  and  ^  about  to  set,'  ought  to 
have  gone  down  as  usual.  But  it  is  said,  ^  the  moon  stayed,'  How 
then  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  Must  it  be  resolved  into  a  mere  poetical 
exaggeration  ?  But  it  is  not  the  custom,  I  submit,  of  inspired  poets  to 
indulge  themselves  in  pure  fiction^  There  must  have  been  a  sense  in 
which  the  moon  stayed,  not  explained  by  Von  Gumpach,  to  justify  this 
language  even  in  a  poet,  and  vindicate  it  from  the  chaise  of  being  a 
gxatuitous  invention.  Even  poets  must  write  intelligibly  and  in  ac^ 
cordance  with  truth,  so  that  men  of  plain  understandings  may  know 
when  they  are  stating  a  &ct,  and  when  th^  are  giving  the  rein  to 
their  imaginations,  much  more  poets  whose  writings  are  embalmed  in 
the  book  of  God  as  containing  matters  to  be  believed.  Once  admit 
the  principle  of  pullifying  an  author's  words  because  they  are  in  verse, 

and 
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and  then  what  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  will  be  secure  from  the 
devastations  of  a  daring  and  unbridled  criticism  ?  We  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  ask  Yon  Gumpach  to  reconcile  his  theory  with  this  state- 
ment, which  he  has  left  unexplained.  And  if  he  shall  say  that  it  is 
poetry,  and  is  not  to  be  interpreted  Ikerally,  let  us  know  what  fragment 
of  truth  the  writer  had  in  his  mind  on  which  to  build  such  a  bold  ex- 
aggeration of  the  w(HKiers  of  that  day. 

III.  But  if  there  were  not  this  palpable  objection  to  the  solution 
hesre  oSexed  of  a  difficult  and  controverted  text,  it  seems  to  me  that,  to 
an  unbiassed  inquirer  after  truth,  it  must  appear  extremely  forced  and 
ynnatural.  No  sooner  do  we  turn  from  the  gloss  even  to  Yon  Gum- 
pach's  own  translation  than  the  discrepancy  between  them  strikes  the 
mind  in  a  tnoment.  For  the  words  of  Joshua  are  a  commaad  addressed 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  '  Sun,  stand  thou  still,'  &c.  This  is  changed 
into  a  simple  declaration,  ^  They  shall  not  decline  in  the  heavens 
until  they  have  witnessed  our  triumph.'  This,  be  it  observed,  is  not 
a  paraphrastic  rendering,  but  a  change  in  the  entire  form  of  expression, 
which  completely  alters  the  sense.  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  called 
£sur  criticism,  but  rather  a  mode  of  critical  torture — a  kind  of  Pro- 
crustean bed,  on  which  almost  any  poetical  portion  of  Scripture  ought 
be  stretched  or  shortened  according  to  the  preconceived  notions  of  an 
expositor.  One  would  have  thought  the  bare  reading  of  vers,  13,  14 
enough  to  sca4;ter  Yon  Gumpach's  interpretation  to  the  winds,  '  The 
sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven ' — ^  it  hasted  not  to  go  down ' — 
^  the  moon  stayed ' — ^  it  seemed  a  whole  day.'  The  first  phrase,  how- 
ever, we  are  told,  means  nothing,  except  as  it  is  interpreted  lE>y  the 
second,  ^  hasted  not  to  go  down,'  ue.  did  not  hurry  his  course,  was  not 
deprived  of  motion,  but  only  of  accelerated  motion.  So  saith  our  gloss. 
^  The  moon  stayed ;'  here  the  gloss  is  silent.  ^  It  seemed  a  whole  day.' 
How  ?  Why  truly  because  the  overthrow  of  the  Amorites  was  effected 
in  such  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  as  if  the  sun,  instead  of  an 
hour,  had  tarried  in  the  midst  of  heaven  for  a  whole  day.  What  does 
Yon  Gumpach  gain  by  denying  one  miracle,  if  he  is  obliged  to  invent 
another?  ^  Dum  miraciUum  quod  clare  Scriptura  tradit,  declinant, 
novfe  ipsi  cudunt  miracula.' '  But  in  what  respect  was  there  no  day 
like  that,  before  or  after,  as  to  the  Lord's  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  a 
man  ?  Because  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel  by  sending  a  shower  of 
hailstones  upon  the  enemy  in  their  flight.  What !  is  this  the  eircum* 
stance  which  is  so  far  beyond  all  parallel  ?  It  was  outdone  in  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib  at  the  pray^  of  Hezekiah,  The  voice  of  ^ 
man  prevailed  with  God  to  a  greats  extent  when  the  heavens  were 
shut  up  for  three  years  and  six  months  at  the  entreaty  of  Elijah,  It 
was  surpassed  over  and  ov^  again  in  the  Mosaic  miracles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  miracle  which  I  plead  for  has  never  been  paralleled, 
nor  is  there  such  another  instance  on  record  of  answer  to  prayer.  On 
every  other  supposition  the  statement  is  questionable,  if  not  &lse ;  on 
mine  alone,  it  is  evidently  true. 

»  Poli,  Hmop.  ia  loo. 
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I Y.  But  there  is  a  yet  further  objection  to  the  exposition  of  Yob 
Gumpach,  and  that  Ib  the  multiplicity  of  expressiims  in  which  the 
event  is  recorded.  If  only  one  strange  and  obscure  phrase  had  required 
elucidation,  then  we  might  have  been  disposed  to  accept  any  plausible 
supposition  as  to  its  meaning,  without  building  a  stupendous  miracle 
npoa  the  strength  of  one  or  two  doubtful  terms.  But  iJie  sacred  writer 
crowds  one  phrase  upon  another,  as  though  he  would  insist  upcm  im- 
pressing on  our  minds  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  fact  which  he  reccmls : 
first,  Joshua  utters  his  address,  *  Sun,  stand  thou  still,'  <&c. ;  next,  the 
iidfilment  of  the  command  is  described  in  corresponding  terms,  ^  And 
the  sun  stood  still,'  &c.  Again,  the  duration  of  the  event  is  specified 
in  two  ways,  ^  Until  the  people  have  avenged  themselves  upon  their 
enemies,'  and  ^  it  seemed  a  whole  day.'  Then  further,  the  sacred  writer 
refers  to  his  authority,  viz.,  Sepher  Hajashar.  Finally,  the  inspired 
narrative  takes  up  and  repeats  the  statement,  ^  So  the  sun  stood  still  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down ;  and  there  was  no  day 
like  that,'  &c.  Here,  therefore,  are  no  less  than  nine  or  ten  phrases, 
aU  of  which  require  to  be  lowered  in  their  signification  before  we  can 
get  rid  of  the  miracle ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  one  leading^ 
phrase  among  them,  twice  repeated^  which  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
other  supposition.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  author  (not  to 
say  an  inspired  author)  would  have  indulged  in  such  an  accumulation 
of  terms  merely  to  describe  an  every-day  occurrence,  referring  most 
unaccountably  to  an  authority  for  a  fact  familiar  to  everybody,  and 
wind  up  all  by  saying,  '  There  was  no  day  like  that,  before  or  aiter,^ 
&c.  ?  Surely  a  man  must  be  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  most  determined 
and  persevering  incredulity  to  set  himself  to  the  task  of  levelling  so 
many  mountains  of  difiiculty  lying  in  the  way  of  his  interpretation. 
Nothing  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  solving  the  problem  in  any 
other  way  could  justify  him  even  in  attempting  it ;  but  impossibility  is 
not  affirmed.  The  pkas  urged  are,  conclusive  arguments^  the  absence 
of  adequate  purpose,  and  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative*  As 
to  the  first  and  second,  your  readers  may  form  their  own  judgments ; 
apd  with  respect  to  the  third,  a  meaning  can  hardly  be  called  obvious 
which  fiatly  contradicts  the  views  entertained  by  almost  all  men  for  at 
least  two  thousand  years,  and  with  r^ard  to  which  even  Yon  Gumpach 
has  some  scruple  remaining  until  it  is  solved  by  a  questionable  state- 
ment from  the  Talmud.  In  the  mean  time  this  chain  of  phrases  stands 
on  record,  and,  until  a  clearer  signification  can  be  found  than  that 
which  has  been  commonly  received,  will  continue  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  ordinary  readers  the  same  ideas  which  they  did  to  the  ^  new- 
fangledness '  of  '  a  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach/  and  ^  the  marvel-loving 
Josephus ;'  for  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  forced  and  partial 
interpretation,  which  is  only  half  illustrated  by  light  from  the  Talmud, 
will  take  the  place  of  one  which  is  straightforward  and  without  any 
difficulties,  except  those  which  vanish  in  a  moment  before  the  sovereign 
wisdom  and  almighty  power  of  the  Most  High. 

Long  as  this  paper  is,  I  must  yet  beg  room  for  ti  few  s^itences 
more  to  sum  up  the  argument.     This,  then,  was  the  most  important 

battle 
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battle  of  the  whole  series  that  led  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan — ^the  day 
that  decided  the  &te  of  the  country  and  dealt  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Soutb  particularly  a-  destruction  from  which  they  never  afterwards 
recovered  ;  therefore  there  was  a  grand,  lasting,  and  ostensible  puipose 
to  be  accomplished,  which  however,  judging  from  other  instances  (as 
that  of  Hezekiah),  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  justify  us  a  priori  in 
expecting  a  miracle.  Secondly,  we  have  seen  that  the  necessity  for  it 
vr^ot  Lpeneded  by  the  pro^  of  victoiy  previously  given,  dace  its 
object  was  neither  the  gaining  of  the  battle  nor  the  confirmation  of  the 
£dth  of  Joshua  and  his  men,  but  the  lenortheninor  of  the  day  to  render 
the  defeat  and  ruin  of  the'enemy  decisive  and  Lpaiable/  Thirdly, 
we  have  seen  that  no  reason  has  been  assigned  for  treating  vers.  12-14 
as  a  mere  episode  chronologically  out  of  place,  since  the  order  of  events 
is  perfectly  clear  without  that  gratuitous  assumption.  Fourthly,  in 
what  way  the  Lord  himself  directly  fought  for  Israel  has  not  been  ex- 
plained, except  by  a  circumstance  which  strips  the  expression  of  its 
extraordinary  emphasis.  Fifthly,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavois  presents  no  insurmountable  difficulty,  because,  in  what  way 
soever  the  effect  was  produced,  it  would  be  described  as  it  appeared, 
and  modem  discoveries  can  detect  nothing  but  a  popular  rather  than 
a  philosophical  mode  of  description.  Finally,  the  paucity  or,  if  you 
will,  the  absence  of  references  to  so  great  an  event  in  subsequent 
Scriptures,  though  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observation,  is  manifestly 
indecisive ;  because,  since  it  is  no  part  of  the  design  of  sacred  writers 
to  repeat  and  confirm  the  statanents  of  their  predecessors,  whenever 
they  do  so,  they  do  it  incidentally,  and  therefore  an  omission  may  be 
purely  accidental.  On  the  other  hand,  denying  the  miracle,  we  shall 
be  constrained  to  believe  that,  beginning  at  half-past  eleven  in  the 
morning,  a  great  battle  was  fought,  followed  by  a  pursuit  and  slaughter, 
northwards,  in  the  direction  of  Bethhoron,  and  then  winding  southward 
to  Azekah  and  Makkedah,  leaving  him  for  the  capture  of  Makkedah 
itself  and  for  the  judgment  and  execution  of  ihe  five  kings,  whose 
bodies  hung  till  sunset — all  were  accomplished  in  six  hours  and  a  half  I 
We  shall  be  constrained  to  believe  that  an  accumulation  of  phrases  un- 
exampled in  history  or  poetry,'  which  has  misled  the  minds  of  men  for 
many  generations,  points  only  to  an  every-day  occurrence  which  no  one 
has  ever  noticed  except  the  writei^  of  the  Talmud :  one  phrase,  how- 
ever, and  that  a  leading  one,  being  left  wholly  unexplained  even  by 
those  grave  authorities.  In  one  word,  to  get  rid  of  a  miracle,  first, 
resolve  your  passage  into  poetry ;  secondly,  produce  your  own  transla- 
tion, which  will  give  you  the  double  advantage  of  choosing  your  own 
out  of  a  great  variety  of  admissible  meanings,  and  of  securing  you,  in 
case  of  need,  a  snug  retreat  among  the  Hebrew  roots;  then  lastly, 
distil  your  poetry  into  prose,  which  process  will  enable  you  to  throw 
off  all  that  is  supernatural  as  bold  figures  and  embellishments,  leaving 
a  very  small  and  common-place  residuum,  whose  only  remaining  diffi- 
culties, if  any,  may  be  easUy  disposed  of  by  a  judicious  application  of 
Rabbinical  learning.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  is  the  course  adopted  by 
your  correspondent.     But  the  records  of  the  book  of  God  are  fiir  too 
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sacred  and  important  to  be  submitted  to  such  an  uncandid  and  dis- 
trustful analysis.  Believing  that  He  can  do  all  things,  and  that  His 
wisdom  is  the  sole  judge  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  occasion,  we  should 
be  content  with  chUd-like  simplicity  to  accept  for  truth  whatever  the 
obvious  meaning  of  His  words  implies.  For,  whether  the  statement 
comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  history  or  poetry,  we  may  be  assured  that 
neither  historian  nor  poet,  under  Divine  inspiration,  would  have  given 
us  fictions  instead  of  facts ;  thus  laying  at  the  same  time  a  broad 
foundation  for  reasonable  scepticism  and  a  snare  for  the  understandings 
of  common  men. 

Hitckney,  Daniel  Kattekns. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Sift^ — Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  some  portions  of  my  former  letter 
which  Mr.  von  Gumpach  has  misunderstood  ? 

When  I  followed  out  to  its  logical  consequences  his  principle  re* 
specting  '  the  necessary  qualification  of  a  miracle/  I  had  no  intention 
to  do  anything  so  unfidr  as  to  advance  a  virtual  charge  of  neology 
against  him  by  imputing  those  consequences  as  opinions  to  hitn*  How 
could  I,  in  the  £ace  of  some  of  his  statements  ? — statements  which  do 
honour  to  the  piety  of  his  feelings,  but  not,  I  thinlt,  to  his  logical 
consistency. 

With  this  explanation  I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  judge  whether  I 
have  misrepresented  his  views  or  not. 

By  a  strange  inadvertency  he  has  so  misquoted  one  of  my  arguments 
through  the  omission  of  an  important  clause,  as  to  make  me  absurdly 
say,  that  the  ancient  Israelites  must  have  considered  as  a  stupendous 
miracle  what  they  themselves  regarded  as  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature ;  and  he  has  then  proceeded  to  reason  as  if  that  absurdity  were 
mine.  My  statement,  on  which  I  founded  an  argument  that  appeared 
to  me  to  have  some  force,  was  the  very  opposite.  See  the  mangled  quo- 
tation near  the  foot  of  p.  227,  vol.  v.,  contrasted  with  its  source 
p.  150,  vol.  iv. 

The  point  of  another  argument  he  has  entirely  missed.  Supposing 
for  a  moment  that  the  Israelites  could  have  blundered  so  fiiT  as  to 
imagine  the  sun  to  be  stationary  for  an  hour  daily  on  the  meridian, 
^use  It  has  then  no  perceptible  motion  in  altitude,  does  Mr.  von 
aumpach  really  think  that  they  could  possibly  fail  to  see  (whatever 

witV;^%";c^^^^^^^  :;tstrcTo?v''"^^^^  ^^^'p^^  i^^^^  ^^^^ 

and  in  some  cas^  ^ven  the^^!  «5i«ft>™ation  respecting  the  customs, 
and  do  object  to  %he  r!^f  •/  \^^^  ^^J^'^"*  Israelites.  But  I  did 
sonages  of ''oid  Tes  wKw^^^^^^  to  the  venerable  per- 

fam^  of  truth  anH^c^r  ^t^7- ""  V^""  ™^'^^^'^  absurdities  *  of  that 
because  a  notion^no  m^ter  w'!k    J*^'  iJ?  *^®  assumption  that 

no  matter  how  absurd— which  happens  to  favour 
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a  critic's  views,  oeciirs  in  the  Talmud^  it  was  iherefote  the  notion  of  the 
Israelites  of  old. 

I  refrain  from  making  any  remarks  on  the  arguments  of  Mr.  voti 
Gumpach's  letter,  however  sttong  the  temptation  to  analyse  them,  as 
in  all  courtesy  the  right  of  reply  was  his.  1  merely  observe,  therefore, 
that  he  has  expressly  renounced  one  important  error  in  his  translation 
('Joshua  had  spoken  ')  ;  that  he  hajApartially  relinquished  a  second  (<  it 
seemed ')  ;  and  that  he  has  tacitly  abandoned  a  third  ('  but  in  the  sight 
of  Israel  he  said ').  Of  the  efifect  of  these  concessions  let  your  readers 
judge. 

I  have,  however,  in  compliance  with  his  pointed  invitation,  imposed 
on  myself  the  somewhat  wearisome  task  of  drawing  out  the  subjoined 
remarks  on  the  uses  of  the  particle  t6|t.  Whether  Mr.  von  Gumpach's 
'novel  view'  of  the  meaning  of  that  wotd  might  not  have  been  dealt 
with  in  a  more  summary  manner,  it  belongs  to  others  to  say.  The 
peculiar  int^est  which  attaches  to  the  construction  of  TK,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  tenses,  may  be  thought  to  justify  the 
length  of  my  observations. 

Some  additional  thoughts  ^  On  the  Narrative  of  Joshua's  Miracle/ 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  mingle  up  with  the  present  discussion,  I  send 
you  in  a  separate  paper. 

AprUf  1860.  WiULiiAM  Tatlo&» 

REMARKS  ON  THE  MEANING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TK. 

The  theory  which  we  have  been  invited  to  study  (vol.  v»  p.  229)  is 
the  following  i— * 

^  Whenever  TfeC  is  used  in  the  Bible  in  the  strict  sense  of  ^  at  that 
time'  (for  instance.  Gen.  xii»  6),  it  nnist  be  regarded  as  the  accusative 
of  the  jwun.  As  an  adverb  proper  it  possesses  a  double  power — ^pro- 
spective and  retrospect! ve»  According  to  the. latter,  in  which  it 
exclusively  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  sentence  or  period, 
it  bears  the  meaning  of  "  thereupon,"  ^'  in  sequence  (upon  which)  ;"  ac- 
cording to  the  former,  in  which  it  occurs  ohly  in  the  middle  of  a 
period,  ^<  it  assumes  the  meaning  of  in  sequence  (of),"  t.  e*  because.' 

Instead  of  merely  examining  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  it  will,  we 
think,  be  more  agreeable  and  profitable  to  institute  an  independent 
investigation  of  the  uses  of  the  particle  in  question,  subjoining  any 
further  remarks  that  may  be  necessary  in  reference  to  the  above 
quotation. 

I.  Referring  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  subject  in  vol.  iv. 
p*  153  of  this  Journal,  we  now  observe  that  there  are  at  least  135 
occurrences  of  TK  (or  ^t^)  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  is  a  con- 
siderably greater  number  than  the  Concordances  indicate ;  and  there 
may  be  others  which  have  escaped  our  notice.  It  is  sufiiciently  probable 
that  TN  was  originally  a  noun  (compare  ^1^,  now)  ;  but  we  must  at 
present  waive  such  speculations. 

1.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  adverb  may  be  best  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  th<»e  passages,  8  in  numb^^  where  it  occuva  vntkout  a 

personal 
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per$onalverb,  and  iiidqwid«tly  of  any  wo«b  tlMit  iMgM  BwdM^ 
ViKianing ;  e.g.  Gen.  xiu.  7  ;  H«.  u.  10.    It  Mgnifte  *  at  that  tom^ 
« then.'    In  a  ninth  occorrence  without  a  penonal  ▼€!!>,  2  bam.  m.  i, 
(to  wWch  we  sbaU  afterwards  refer)  it  introdoces  an  apodoos. 

2.  In  18  oocurrenoeB  it  is  preceded  (and  in  erne  J^  mmJom 
watKoee,  followed)  by  P  or  0 ;  the  compound  phrase  bong  ««  »^ 
times  as  an  adverb  signifying  *  from  that  time/ or  *  of  old ;  somedmes 
as  a  preposition,  *  from  the  time  of,'  'since;'  and  sometimes  as  acoo- 
junction  •  from  the  time  that,'  *  rince.'  In  one  occurrence  wUkoia  e, 
it  may  possibly  mean  *  of  old '  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  20). 

3.  TK  is  used  44  times  with  the  future  tense,  to  indicate /irfirrf  or 
eomdiiiomal  ef&kU.  In  this  connection  it  presents  no  pecuKan^  caUuig 
for  remark, and  U  to  be  translated  *tiien,'  but  witii almost aUflieshMto 

of  meaning  of  that  English  word.  ^av,^ 

4.  With  the  preterite  tense,  tK  is  used  39  times.  Of  onerftoese 
occurrences  (Ps.  luxix.  20)  we  have  already  spoken.  In  anotJier, 
2  Sanu  V.  24,  the  verb  has  k  fiUttre^perfeei  force;  in  fivenMietiie 
adverb  introduces  an  apodosis,  giving  tiie  preterite  tense  tiie  force  oi 
the  Latin  pluperfect  subjunctive  (2  Kings  xiii.  19 ;  Ps.  cnx.  y^ 
cxxiv.  3,  4,  5);  and  in  one  paasage  (EccL  iL  15)  it  seems  toDe 
equivalent  to  Kte«.  Li  the  remaining  31,  TK  simply  introduces  a  jtfit 
event. 

5.  But  so  also  does  it  introduce  a  past  event  in  at  least  21  oot  of 
the  remaining  23  occurrences  of  the  word  (known  to  us)  in  the  B^le, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  construed  with  thefiOwre  tense.  Few  He- 
brew scholars  will  now  be  content  to  say  that  the  tenses  are  inter- 
changed  at  random,  or  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether,  in 
historical  narrative,  TIC  be  jcnned  to  the  preterite  or  the  futurete^- 
We  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  reference  to  essja^^i 
the  nature  of  this  distinction,  and  have  also  indicated  our  opioioA 
as  to  its  rationale.    More  particularly  and  accurately  we  now  ob- 


1.  That  TM  with  the  preterite  seems  to  retain  its  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  <at  that  time,'  or  ^  at  the  same  time,'  and  to  indicate  that  the 
event  which  it  introduces  was  either  exactly  or  gemeratty  eofiiempO' 
raneous  with  what  was  previously  related.  We  say,  other  exadh/  or 
generally  ;  for  in  some  cases  the  event  may  be  found,  on  a  nicer  estimate, 
to  be  either  somewhat  before^  or  somewhat  tfier  that  which  was  hft 
recorded.  See  a  striMng  example  of  exaeOy  contemporaneous  time  in 
Mai.  in.  16,  '^31  n?^3  TK,  *  Then  (or  *at  tiie  same  time,'  viz.  while  the 
wicked  were  speaking  stoutiy  against  the  Lord)  th^  that  leared  the  Lord 

spake  often  one  to  anotiier,'— a  passage  in  which  the  beauty  and  emphi^ 
of  the  contrast  depends  greatiy  on  this  accurate  renderii«  of  tK.  ^ 
in  G«i.  IV.  26;  xlix.  4.  In  otiier  cases  the  ev^t  introduced  by  tK  ^ 
mamfotiy  ^irtor  in  time  to  tiiat  which  was  rehued  immediately  before, 
^  J^  Q®  ^^^  "^y^  ^"^  perhaqjs  should,  be  transhited  by  the  pin- 
perfect^     See  an  apparently  certain  example  in  Josh.  x.  33,  where, 

f^  lJL"!J]!!f*w  ^^•^  d«truction  of  I^hish,it  is  added  -Wl  "??  1^ 
At  that  ttme  Horam  king  of  Geser  came  (had  come)  up  to  help 
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XAchish,'  which  must  have  been  a  previous  event.  In  such  a  case  as 
this,  the  translation  ^  thereafter/  or  ^  thereupon/  would  be  historically- 
false.  There  is,  however,  a  third  class  of  instances  where  the  event  is 
evidently  subsequent  to  that  which  was  last  related,  and  where  accord- 
ingly we  may,  in  consistency  with  historical  truth,  though  not,  we 
think,  quite  literally,  translate  TM  thereupon^  e.  g,  2  Kings  xiv.  8, 

'\^\  Ht^  t^,  *  At  thai  time  (or,  in  this  case,  *  thereupon ')  Amaziah 
sent.*  That  it  is  not  necessary  even  in  such  cases  to  assign  to  the 
adverb  the  meaning  *  thereupon '  will  appear  from  the  consideration 
that  the  expression  K^HH  nS3  is  sometimes  used  in  an  exactly  similar 
way,  e,  g,  2  Kings  xx.  12,  where  immediately  after  Hezekiah's  reco- 
very from  sickness  it  is  added  ^  At  that  time  did  Berodach-Baladan,  the 
son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  send  a  letter  and  present  unto  Heze- 
kiah,  because  he  heard  that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick ;'  an  event  this, 
that  must  have  been  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to  Hezekiah's 
recovery.  We  may  add,  that  there  are  several  occurrences  of  Tftjl, 
which  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  range  under  this  third  class,  but 
which  appear  on  closer  examination  to  indicate  strictly  contempo- 
raneous action ;  the  event  introduced  by  Ttjt  being  not  subsequent  in 
time  to  that  which  was  previously  related,  but  only  consequent  on  it 
as  its  effect,  e.  g,  Judg.  viii.  8,  and  still  more  strikingly  Josh.  xxii.  31, 
where  the  exact  meaning  seems  to  be  *  thereby,'  '  so,'  or  *  in  so  doing,* 
The  result  then  is,  that  the  preterite  after  TK  relates  an  event  either 
exactly  or  generally  contemporaneous  with  what  was  previously  men^ 
tioned. 

2,  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  can  be  shown  that  when  the 
future  tense  is  used  after  TK  to  describe  a  pa^i  event,  it  indicates 
subsequence  of  time,  and  that  it  gives  to  the  adverb  the  meaning  of 
thereupon^  or  thereafter.  Not  merely  is  this  rendered  probable  by 
the  analogy  of  the  construction  of  D'J^  and  5  consecutivum  with  the 
future  ;*  the  statement  will,  we  think,  be  fully  borne  out  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  passages  in  which  the  idiom  occurs.  In  not  one  of 
the  twenty-one  instances  already  referred  to  is  there  the  least  ground  for 
supposing  TX  to  introduce  an  event  that  had  occurred  previously  to 
the  last  related ;  in  not  one  of  them  can  it  be  shown  with  certainty 
that  the  event  was  even  contemporaneous ;  while  in  twelve  passages 
out  of  the  twenty-one  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  context  that 
the  event  is  subsequent  to  that  which  was  mentioned  immediately 

»  I  refer  with  pleasure  for  a  confirmation  of  my  views  on  this  point  to  the  able 
article  *  On  the  Hebrew  Tenses,*  by  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Weir,  which  appeared  in  the  eighth 
number  of  this  JonmaJ,  and  to  which,  of  course,  I  conld  not  appeal  when  I  formerly 
stated  them.  I  dissent,  however,  in  important  respects,  from  several  of  his 
opinions.  The  following  is  a  minor  point;  but  I  may  mention  it — that  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  proved  that  DK^D,  J^Ktp,  or  any  other  words  besides  D^JP,  T^, 
and  },  are  joined  with  the  future  to  indicate  a  subsequent  past  event.  E.  g^ 
Gen.  ii.  10,  I^SJ  DB^D  means,  I  think,  'Thence  it  (the  river)  divided  itself,*  viz., 
not  by  a  single  act  (which  would  have  been  expressed  by  H^^?)*  ^^*  daily*  momeritiy, 
continually.  The  future  tense  is  used,  as  it  often  is,  to  denote  custom  (and  that 
even  with  reference  to  past  time) ;  se  dividebat,  not  se  divisit.  On  a  similar  prin- 
ciple may  many  of  the  other  passages  referred  to. by  Mr.  Weir  be  explained, 
vol..  VI. — NO.  XI.  Q  before 


„U.  1 ;  1  King. iii.  16;  ix.  U;  ««.!•.  *^- .^^  «.^S^„^^  oJ 
«v.  1« ;  2  Chr:  r.  2)  In  aU  then  the  mewiiBg  w  t»««««P®?'  ;? 
"thwifter/    The  -—  w«  «-•«<-*  to  b.  the  »e«u«9  «  theje^ 


before 
Kftii 


principle  is  the  use  of  the  future  U^  be  explained  ? 
^  We  have  thus  classified  the  whole  133  occurrences  of;?  J°«J"  ^ 
UB,  with  the  exeeptioo  of  two.     One  of  these  is  m  Jer.  ;^i.  ^ ^^^ P?^^ 
sa^e  so  difficult,  that  tJiough  we  think  it  belongs  to  the  ^^/^^^^r^^^^^^^ 
w?  have  mentioned,  we  prefer  not  building  upon  it.     The  other  is  in 

Job  xxxviii.  21,  n5?J?  t«  ^9  riyT,  where  we  fiankly  c^Pj^f  .^^"^^^^ 
unable  to  explain  the  use  of  the  ful^re  to  our  ^^  ^^^Jf.^^^^,^^^^ 
we  do  not  think  we  are  called  on  to  suspend  our  J"^"^''^^?^]^. 
the  general  use  and  construction  of  ^  on  the  explanation  ^^^'^^^ 
f^xxMyi  first,  because  there  are  some  grounds  to  think  ^bat  Ue  u^« 
the  future  in  this  passage  is  not  connected  mth  its  P'^oximity  to^^ 
(for  see  the  equally  difficult  occurrence  of  ^?i«  ma  P^^  ?*^f  .^d 
out  TK  in  Job  iii.  3,  and  of  lang  after  ^?  m  1  Kings  xxi-  6)  •  and, 
iecondly,  because  the  book  of  Job  abounds  in  perplexmg  poetica  c^ 
stnictions,  which  it  is  haaardous  to  apply  as  a  rule  for  the  inter  pi  eiauu 
of  ordinary  narrative  in  prose.     I  may  observe  that  the  Gaelic  la 
guage,  which,  like  the  Hebrew,  has  only  two  tenses— ^e  P'^*f  "^^  *f" 
the  future— (the  substantive  verb  alone  having  also  a  Present),  aanu 
in  poetry  of  the '  use  of  the  future  to  express  present  and  even  pas- 
events,  in  a  way  that  would  be  intolerable  in  common  prose. 

II.  The  foregoing  remarks  have  partiy  disposed  of,  and  partly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  disposing  of,  the  theory  quoted  at  the  cammencemem 
of  this  paper.     We  have  shown  that  i  hough  TK  at  the  begin  mug  ^  » 
new  sentence  or  period  often  bears  the  meaning  of  *  thereupon,  tins 
by  no  means  always  true.  j  ♦    i  oa 

Neither  do  we  think  that  the  author  of  the  theory  referred  to  tias 
proved  that  T^  in  the  middle  of  a  period  means  *  because.' 

For,  1.  His  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Geseuius  is  founded  on  a 
mistake— that  high  authority  being  really  on  the  other  side.  Gj^^^  \ 
words  in  the  place  referred  to  (we  quote  from  the  Lexicon^  TregeUes 
TransL  t«,  Ko.  3)  are  these  ;  '  then,  after  that,  for,  therefore,  because 


OP  THAT.'     By  what  strange  oversight  was  this  adverbial  exprt««ion 
ooofauoded  with  the  conjuntftion  beeemse  f 

2.  The  passages  of  Scripture  referred  to  by  th«  attttifWrof  the  tne< 
m  support  of  the  novel  meaning  which  he  attributes  to  TIJ,  are  all 


^'  The  passages  of  Scripture  referred  to  by  th«  attttifWrof  the  ttieo^ 
.  support  Of  the  novel  meaning  which  he  attributes  to  TIJ,  are  aW 
^l^'^^^Pjeted  by  him  in  a  way  which,  as  fitf  as  we  know,  Is  peculiar  to 
mmself ;  and  we  appeal  to  the  taste  of  every  unbiassed  reader  whether 
tnat  new  interpretation  does  not  spoil  the  sense  of  every  one  of  those 
^^r^.^\i^^''  xxii.  15;  Ps.  xl.  8;  1  Kings  ix.  11;  Ps.  xcvi.  I2i 
-lOD  in.  13;  ix.  31)  Further,  his  translation  of  TK  in  Jer.  xxii.  1^ 
o««!*-'^**^?®  ^"  '^'^^^^  ^'e  mainly  builds)  compels  him  U>  a^ign  a  very 
Huesiionatjle  meaniagand  construction  totheexpresMon  "h  ato-    I^"^' 
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th«  8sd4  pasBRgie  from  Jeremiah,  whiteh  M'as  the  only  oi»e  referred  to 
ifi  h4ftaTlid€,  'On  the  MiTacle  of  Joshua*  (vol.  iii.  of  this  Jottmal), 
ami  M'Hioh  has  been  again  appebled  to,  quoted  in  the  original  ^haracters^ 
iatid  dwelt  on  at  length  in  his  mibsequent  hMet  (vol.  v.)  as  the  nmin 
pillar  of  the  theory,  was  supposed,  it  seems,  to  be  u^ed  for  this  par- 
fx)se  under  the  high  mncfionof  tht  authority  of  Geaenius.  Gesenitt* 
does  liefer  to  it  in  the  plaee  already  quoted,  along  with  Psalwi  xl.  8, 
iji  proof  of  the  meaning  because  ffihat ;  and  with  amusing  conMsteticy 
these  two  passages  have  been  accordingly  traasferred  to  tlie  defence 
of  tlie  iiiHLginary  Tneaning  heenuse  1  Need  we  say  more  ? 
•  3.  Special  Teasons,  however,  were  adduced  in  the  article  *  On  tho 
Miracio  of  Joshua,'  already  mentioned,  for  assigning  to  the  word  the 
meaning  because  in  Josh.  x.  12.  -When  writing  formerly,  we  did  wrt 
think  that  these  reasons  needed  a  reply  5  since  a  reply,  however,  is 
eaOed  ^for,  it  shall  be  given.  *lf  TJt  were  here  equivalent,'  says  the 
writer ^f  the  article  at  ^.  143,  vol.  iii.  '  to  then,  m  that  time,  it  wouM 
render  the  following  wonis  *^i1  API  UV^  a  pleonasm.'  Not  only,  we 
answer,  are  pleonasms  sufficiently  frequent  in  Scripture,  but  it  eo 
happens  that  there  are  at  least  three  similar  pleonastic  occurrences  of 
this  very  word  TK,  viz. :  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  7,  TP?  W  H^7)n  tfl»a.  «  On 
ihta  day,  then  David  delivered,'  &c. ;  2  Kings  viii.  22,  1^99  t« 
R*nn  figa  rxjy^^^  TTiereupon  Libnah  revolted  at  that  time ;'  and  again 
in  2  Chron.xxi.  10.  When,  secondly,  it  is  argued  that  the  narrative 
recorded  in  Josh.  x.,as  expounded  by  the  writer  of  the  article  referred 
to,  requires  that  the  meaning  because  he  there  assigned  to  this  word — 
a  meaning  (as  we  have  shown)  unexampled,  and  which  leaves  the  use 
of  ^T.  in  the  future  tense  unexplained — the  writer  simply  furnishes  an 
argument  against  his  own  exposition  of  the  narrative. 

4.  Wiiile  We  are  thus  justified  in  averring  that  no  proof  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  T^  in  the  middle  of  a  period,  or  any^xhere,  meand 
*  because,*  it  can  be  proved  that  in  the  middle  of  a  period  it  generally 
introduces  an  apodosis,  and  cannot  have  this  meaning.  For  example, 
Ps.  cxix,  92,  *  Unless  thy  law  had  been  my  delight,  ^*|5R  tSJ  then 
should  I  have  perished  in  my  affliction/  See  the  equally -decisive  pa*- 
si^s  in  2  Kmgs  xiii.  19;  Isa.  xli.  1;  Ex.  xii.  44;  Ps.  Ixix.  5; 
2  Sam.  V.  24 ;  xix.  7 ;  Prov.  ii.  4,  5 ;'  Isa.  Iviii.  8 ;  Prov.  xx.  14  ; 
all  of  n^ich  would  become  unintelligible  by  the  adoption  of  the  ren- 

deriuGT  *  because,* 

W.  T. 

Te  the  JBdiiot  qfike  Journal  ijf  Saertd  Liitrature. 

Mt  1>ear  Sra,^— I  Imve  not  forgotten  my  promise  that  I  would  keep 

you  informed  of  what  I  am  doing  as  to  the  collation  of  Greek  MSS. 

while  on  the  xsontinent.    1  reached  Paris  April  10,  and  irom  that  tame 

I  hare  been  busily  engaged  in  the- examination  of  MSS.  in  liie  BibKo- 

theque  du  Roi ;  nius  continuing  the  labour  in  which  I  was  engaged 

last  year  until  stopped  by  the  attack  of  cholera  which  brought  me  so 

v«ry  low. 

>  Q  2  I  was 
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I  was  then  in  the  middle  of  collatiiig  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K  of  the 
Gospek) ;  this  I  have  now  finished.  I  then  took  the  MS.  14  in  the 
Library  Cataloffue  (33  of  the  Gospels,  17  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  13  Acts 
and  Cath.  Epp!)  I  have  finished  its  collation  entirely.  This  MS.  is 
one  of  more  importance  than  any  of  the  others  in  cursive  letters ;  Eich- 
horn,  I  think,  calls  it  <  the  queen  of  the  small-letter  MSS.,'  and  yet  it 
has  never  hitherto  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  LAiroque 
selected  some  readings  fix>m  it.  Griesbach's  attention  was  particularly 
directed  to  it  from  its  general  resemblance  in  text  to  the  more  ancient 
documents  ;  and  he,  al^ut  eighty  years  ago,  re-coUated  eighteen  chap- 
ters of  St.  Matthew  and  some  parts  of  the  Epistles ;  he  adds,  '  Utinam 
vir  doctus,  cui  aditus  ad  bibliothecam  Begiam  patet,  reliquas  etiam 
codicis  ^regii  partes  denuo  et  accurate  cooierat  V 

Scholz  says  that  he  collated  this  MS.  entirely ;  however,  the  readings 
which  he  cites  from  it  in  his  Greek  Testament  are  fiir  from  accurate ; 
many  are  quoted  from  which  the  MS.  difiers  altogether,  and  many  of 
real  importance  are  wholly  omitted ;  a  great  part  of  Scholz's  inac- 
curacies are  owing,  I  believe,  to  his  having  inserted  his  references 
in  one  copy  of  Griesbach's  second  edition,  which  thus  became  so 
filled  up  with  additional  figures  and  marks  of  reference,  that  it  be- 
came almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them  accurately.  I  have  sought 
to  avcHd  this  confusion  by  using  for  each  MS.  that  I  have  collated  a 
separcUe  Greek  Testament,  in  which  I  mark  in  carmine  ink  every  varia- 
tion however  slight,  and  also  the  commencement  of  each  page,  column, 
and  line,  so  that  I  can  produce  any  page  of  a  MS.  which  I  have  col- 
lated, line  for  line.  All  places  in  which  my  collations  differ  from  those 
published  by  others,  I  re-examine  with  the  MSS.,  so  as  to  be  as  sure 
as  I  can  of  avoiding  errors.  This  MS.,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
(33  Gosp.)  is  in  some  parts  very  difficult  to  collate ;  the  lower  part  of 
the  leaves  has  been  sadly  injured  by  damp,  and  the  book  of  Acts  in 
particular  is  grievously  defiiced ;  in  that  book  the  leaves  have  been  ap- 
parently stuck  together^  and  the  ink  has  adhered  rather  to  the  opposite 
page  than  to  its  own,  so  that  in  many  leaves  the  MS.  can  only  be  read 
by  observing  how  the  ink  has  set  off^  and  thus  reading  the  Greek  words 
backwards;  I  have  thus  obtained  the  reading  of  every  line  in  many 
pages  where  nothing  could  have  been  seen  on  the  page  itself;  in  some 
places  where  part  of  a  leaf  is  wholly  gone  from  decay,  the  writing  which 
was  once  on  it  can  be  read  from  the  set  off.  It  is  very  possible  that 
some  one,  not  aware  of  this,  might  suppose  that  I  had  given  readings 
by  mere  mistake  from  those  parts  of  the  MS.  which  no  longer  exist. 

This  has  been  a  wearying  toil  to  my  eyes  and  attention ;  I  shall  need 
seme  repose  after  getting  through  my  present  labour.  I  am  now  col- 
lating M  of  the  Gospels — a  simple,  easy  work,  after  what  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

The  Greek  New  Testament,  of  which  I  have  used  copies  in  making 
my  collations,  has  been  Bishop  Lloyd's  Oxford  edition,  one  which  has 
been  in  much  use  on  account  of  its  clearness  and  neatness.  I  have, 
however,  now  found  a  great  and  unexpected  inconvenience :  this  edition 
having  been  exhausted  has  been  reprinted  at  Oxford  without  apparently 

any 
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nny  editorial  care  whatever;  and  thus  I  have  been  deceived  by  using 
a  book  which  seemed  esActlj  like  that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed 
as  fairly  accurate,  but  which  is  grossly  inaccurate :  thus  an  edition, 
which  had  a  respectable  name,  is  used  as  the  means  of  getting  into  cir- 
culation what  can  only  be  called  a  spurious  imitation.  Had  the  printer 
omitted  Bishop  Lloyd's  Fre&ce,  &c.,  the  matter  would  not  have  been 
so  reprehensible ;  but  as  the  case  stands,  the  Oxford  edition,  with 
M,pCCC,XLVJI  in  the  title-page,  is  a  mere  spurious  imitation  of  the 
copies  which  I  used  in  making  collations  when  I  was  abroad  in  1845-6.* 

Ever  since  my  vain  endeavours  at  Rome  to  obtain  such  access  to  the 
Vatican  MS.,  that  I  might  thoroughly  collate  it, .  I  have  made  inqui- 
ries from  time  to  time  in  connection  with  if.  Last  August  I  heard, 
through  some  of  my  friends  in  Tuscany,  that  the  MS.  had  disappeared 
from  the  Vatican  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome.  J  felt 
some  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  in  order  to  be  as  certain  as  possible,  I 
gave  particular  directions  to  my  cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  Tregelles, 
who  went  to  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  to  make  as  exact  in- 
quiries as  possible  on  the  subject.  He  was  not  able  to  obtain  a  sight  of 
the  MS.,  but  he  ascertained  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  it  had  been  safe 
in  the  Vatican  Library  up  to  the  end  of  October ;  hence  a  report  of  its 
having  been  lost  in  August  was  proved  to  be  without  foundation. 
Since  I  came  hither  I  have  met  with  M.  le  Docteur  Ch.  Daremberg, 
(Biblioth^caire  de  I'Acad^mie  Nationale  de  M^decine,)  who  is  recently 
returned  from  Rome :  he  informed  me  that  at  the  time  when  my  cousin 
was  there,  he  himself  saw  the  MS.  In  the  hands  of  Cardinal  Mai,  at 
his  residence  in  the  Palazzo  Altieri ;  this  explains  why  it  could  not 
then  be  shown  at  the  Vatican.  M.  Daremberg  says  that  Cardinal 
Mai  had  it  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  edition  for  publication. 
He  describes  this  edition  not  as  a  facsimile  representation  of  the  MS., 
but  as  a  mere  text  of  the  LXX  and  the  New  Testament,  based  on  the 
MS. ;  he  says  that  the  Cardinal  has  now  obtained  permission  to  publish 
his  edition  on  condition  that  he  inserts  the  text  1  John  v.  7  within 
brackets.    Will  there  be  any  other  alterations  ? 

I  have  found  a  great  obstacle  to  literary  labour  here  from  the  diffi- 
culty which  a  foreigner  meets  with  at  the  Bibliotheque  if  he  wishes  to 
use  MS.  and  printed  books  together.  I  have  been  entirely  pre- 
vented from  using  any  printed  book  belonging  to  the  library  when  en- 
gaged in  examining  a  MS.  A  printed  book  cannot  be  taken  into  the 
MS.  department  except  under  great  restrictions ;  a  foreigner  needs  for 
that  purpose  the  interference  of  the  ambassador  of  his  country.  I  was 
furnished  with  such  introductions  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  as  would, 
it  was  thought,  fully  suffice  to  this  end.  I  luive,  however,  been  wholly 
disappointed ;  for  although  I  have  repeatedly  been  at  the  English  Em- 
bassy, and  that,  too,  on  the  days  and  the  time  appointed  by  Lord  Nor- 
manby's  attendants,  I  have  always  been  refused  admission' — a  piece  of 
courtesy  to  which  the  introductions   which  I  brought  fully  entitled 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  Errata  in  the  1847  (spurious),  Oxford  reprint,  in  1  John 
i.  9,  we  have  cKpo  {sic)  for  atpn ;  the  copy  was  purchased  at  the  Oxford  Ware- 
house as  Budiop  Lloyd's  Greek  Testament. 

me. 
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ne.  I  hare  foood  it  eqnallj  frvitlesB  to  vppfy  to  LofiI  Normaol^ 
Iff  letter,  my  commuDicatioB  lias  not  •vtn  remved  ao  aeknow)e(igi»e0t 
from  a  secretary.  I  thus  find  myself  with  hindnMMefr  i»  my  waj  wkicb 
a  scMar  c^  another  country  would  find  rsMMvtd  by  the  r^iresentatiTe 
of  his  sovereign.  The  greatness  of  this  ioooavenienee  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  who  use  the  books  atid  M8S«  of  the  British  Mnseiim  for 
purposes  of  critical  study. 

A  few  months  ago  M.  Achi}le  Joubinal  published  a  pamphlet  com- 
plaining of  the  carelessness  witb  which  the  MSS.  in  the  Bioliotheqife 
du  Roi  are  kept.  He  says  that  the  kaf  of  the  (M  Testament,  part  of 
the  Codex  Ephreemi,  from  which  Tischendorf' s  facsimile  was  made, 
has  disappeared.  This  charge  unfortimately  appears  to  be  irtse ;  last 
year  it  was  lying  loose  at  the  end  of  the  MS.,  and  now  it  is  not  there  t-^ 
the  lithographed  facsimile  of  the  New  Testament  has  also  been  cut  out 
from  the  printed  edition !  M.  Joubinal,  amongst  ether  accusatioHe, 
says,  that  the  leaves  of  the  Codex  Claromontanns,  which  were  cut  oat  bff 
Amon  about  IdO  years  ago,  and  which  were  purchased  by^  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  restored  by  him,  liave  etpain  disappeared.  I  felt  much 
surprise  at  reading  this  statement,  and  I  immediately  inquired  into  its 
accuracy ;  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  it  to  be  altogether  stupidly 
and  shamefully  erroneous;  theeie  leaves  are  as  safe  as  they  were  whea  I 
collated  the  whole  of  this  MS.  in  May  of  last  year ;  they  still  remabi 
in  Lord  Oxford's  binding,  and  they  are,  amongst  other  show  books,  in 
a  glass  case,  as  conspicuous  as  i»  Charlemagne's  Bible  in  the  Britkh  Mu- 
seum. A  label  is  appended  to  them  to  commemorate  Lord  Oxfofd's 
liberality  in  having  seat  them  back  to  Paris.  Many  will  b&  glad  of  an 
explicit  contradiction  to  M.  Joubinal's  assertion. 

I  am  going  to  re-examine  my  collation  of  this  Codex  Claromontanns, 
especially  as  to  the  corrections  of  different  hands.  I  suppese<  that  Dr. 
Tischendorf  will  see  about  publishing  the  text  of  tlie  important  M8. 
before  very  long :  he  has  proposed  to  me  that  we  should  do  this  together. 

I  hope  to  finish  all  that  I  have  to  do  there  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  then  without  delay  I  propose  going  into  Germany.  I  hope  to  re- 
tmm  to  England  in  the  autumn,  and  then  to  get  out  specimens  of  my 
proposed  Greek  Testament,  the  Text,  the  L&Hn  Version  oiJerume^  and 
the  various  Readings.  Tischnedorf  will  allow  me  to  compare  my  calki* 
tions  with  his  ;  to  do  this  is  my  object  in  going  to  Leipsle.  I  shaH 
then  have  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
Biblical  studies,  for  without  subscribers  properly'  aiding  me,  mil  my 
labour  of  years  cannot  see  the  light,  I  trust  that  the  expenditure  of 
time,  attention,  and  study  for  so  many  years  of  my  life  will  not  be  frus- 
trated. I  have  received  assistance  from  some  which  has  in  great  part 
aided  me  in  thus  giving  up  my  time :  I  shall  be  truly  glad  to  be  at 
liberty  to  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  those  who  have  thus  aided  me 
as  fully  and  as  publicly  as  it  deserves.  Fear  the  means  of  publication  I 
must  appeal  to  subscribers ;  I  hope  that  this  appeal  will  not  be  m 
vain., 

&    PRIEDEAUX:   TrEGELJLJES. 

12,  Rue  de  PonthieUj  Paris ,  May  31,  1»50. 
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The  delations  of  Religion  to  what  are  called  ^  Diseases  of  ike  Mind^ 

Philadelphia.     1850. 

Thjs  i&  aa  able  pamphlet  on  a  subject  we  have  long  wished  to  see  well 
discfissed.  Its  anonymous  writer,  actuated  alike  by  a  spirit  of  Christian 
fidelity  as  w;ell  as  by  a  keei)  insight  into  the  fallacies  which  he  con- 
demns, defends  religion,  strictly  so  called^  from  the  charge  of  tending 
to  unhinge  the  reason.  We  do  not  derogate  from  the  admLration  in 
which  we  hold  this  laudable  effort  when  we  say  that  the  writer  has 
placed  himself  under  disadvantages.  He  defends  religion  and  rebuts  a 
series  of  charges  without  establishing  a  positive  position,  and  so  taking 
up  the  aggressive.  The  pamphlet,  in  fact,  meets  a  series  of  arguments 
laic!  down  by  a  certain  Dr.  Ideler  in  a  work  entitled  Religiotis  In- 
samty  illiestrated  in  Histories  of  Case9  ;  a  contribution  to  the  History 
of  the  Religious  Errors  of  the  Age,  Now  this  is,  ixy  say  the  least,  an 
uiisatis£ictory  way  of  treating  a  subject — ^unsatisfactory  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  Dr.  Ideler's  book,  and,  what  is  more^  do  not  care  to 
examine  it.  The  learned  Doctor  in  question  appears  to  be  a  religious 
unbeliever,  or  at  best  one  who  would  sympathize  with  the  school  of 
Socinus  or  perhaps  of  Strauss.  He  evidently  looks  upon  revealed 
religion  as  a  tissue  of  enthusiasm,  and  considers  that  plain  statements 
of  personal  and  social  duty  are  all  that  the  religious  teacher  has  any 
right  to  occupy  himself  about.  He  draws  an  invidious  distinction 
between^* doctrine!  and  *duty,*  as  though  the  two  were  perfectly  irre- 
concilable things,  and  speaks  of  the  former  as  the  cause  of  all  contro- 
versies fruitful. in  overturning  the  balance  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  latter 
as  the  only  wholesome  food  that  man  as  a  moral  being  requires.  We 
need  not  be  surprised  that  a  man  of  scientific  pursuits,  accustomed  to 
refer  most  phenomena  to  second  causes,  and  who  has  made  no  attempt 
to  inquire  into  the  spirituality  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  should  assume 
the  attitude  of  an  ignoble  Festus,  and  say  of  the  Christians  around 
that  they  are  beside  themselves — that  he  should  echo  the  cry  of  the 
aid  Pjiarisees  addressed  to  the  Saviour  himself,  '  Thou  hast  a  devil, 
and  art  mad.'  Irreligious  persons  are  in  general  satisfied  with  saying 
this  sarcastically.  Ungodly  attendants  upon  the  sick  express  their 
fears  on  behalf  of  their  patients  that  religious  topics  might  be  too  ex- 
citing in  the  weakened  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Ideler  has, 
however,  reduced  the  prejudice  to  a  definite  form,  and  has  undertaken 
to  prove  in  certain  specific  instances  that  religion  was  the  cause  of 
insanity.  The  waiter  of  the  pamphlet  we  are  now  considering  abun- 
dantly wfiites  his  arguments ;  but,  we  repeat,  that  the  subject  is  one 
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which  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  treated  in  a  more  engaging  form, 
and  one  which  does  not  perpetually  intrude  upon  the  reader  the  dis- 
cordant sentiments  of  an  irreligious  opponent.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
the  same  talent  that  has  been  employed  in  establishing  this  negative 
position  might  substantiate  a  positive  one — that  the  writer  would  be  as 
well  qualified  to  prove  that  religion  is  eminently  conducive  to  sanity  of 
mind,  as  to  repel  the  charges  that  it  b  productive  of  insanity. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  American  writer  that  insane  persons  manifest 
in  certain  instances  their  aberrations  in  connection  with  religious  sub- 
jects.    He  says, — 

*  We  may  admit,  perhaps,  in  some  rare  instances,  that  an  nndae  excitement  of 
the  mind  in  reference  to  religious  subjects  generally,  was  the  first  indication  of  its 
insane  state ;  or  possibly,  in  a  solitarv  case  here  and  there,  the  deranged  thoughts 
may  be  concentrated  upon  some  single  religious  dogma  or  ceremony.  But  to  affirm 
that  the  inculcation  of  one  class  or  order  of  religious  dogmas  has  been  diiefly  or 
conspicuously  productive  of  what  is  called  religious  insanity,  we  think  is  quite  pre- 
somptuous  in  tne  present  stage  of  inquiries  on  the  subject' 

The  great  error  of  Dr.  Ideler  and  others  seems  to  be  that  of  con- 
sidering religion  something  extraneous  to  human  nature — a  kind  of 
foreign  element  which  produces  mental  excitement  or  even  intoxica- 
tion. But  the  very  etymology  of  the  word  suggests  the  true  nature  of 
its  functions.  Religion  (a  religando)  is  the  binding  of  the  faculties, 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  to  a  certain  object,  and  that  object 
the  service  of  Him  who  gave  us  our  being.  Beligion,  in  fact,  means 
responsibility.  Even  Cicero  distinguishes  between  superstition  ^  in 
qua  inest  timor  inanis  Deorum,'  and  religion  '  quae  Deorum  cultu  pio 
continetur  *  (De  NaL  Dear.,  lib.  i.  cap.  42).  Consistently  with  this 
most  legitimate  distinction  we  have  a  clear  right  to  defend  religion 
from  the  consequences  of  superstition — to  repudiate  the  blam^  which 
attaches  to  that  which  is  not  religion.  And  here  we  may  notice  the 
importance  of  what  has  not  escaped  the  view  of  our  American  friend, 
that  we  must  rightly  define  what  true  religion  is.  We  are  not  afraid 
to  defend  the  religion  of  Christ — that  system  which  is  revealed  in  the 
inspired  Scriptures,  against  any  charge  of  producing  undue  excite- 
ment ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  ravings 
of  enthusiasts,  or  the  one-sided  views  of  erroneous  religionists.  Reli- 
gion, to  be  a  true  binding  togethei)  of  the  faculties  of  man,  must  be 
taken  in  its  integrity  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker;  but  as  isolated 
truths  may  be  exaggerated  into  dangerous  errors,  so  may  a  religion 
which  unduly  addresses  itself  to  isolated  functions  of  the  human  mind 
tend  to  produce  insanity. 

Now,  what  is  insanity  ?  Physiologists  are  generally  agreed  that  it 
is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  undue  preponderance  is  habitually  given  to 
particular  ideas,  which  thereby  become  delusions.  Sometimes  a  single 
faculty  is  impaired,  whilst  the  rest  retain  their  healthy  condition,  even 
as  persons  have  been  known  to  have  visual  organs  incapable  of  dis* 
cerning  particular  colours,  though  they  could  distinguish  the  rest.  One 
ingenious  theory,  among  others,  explains  insanity  by  the  duality  of  the 
mind,  asserting  that  the  mental  functions  follow  the  analogy  of  the 
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sight  and  the  heanng,  and  that  seeing  double  is  the  corresponding  phe* 
nomenon  to  insanity,  or  thinking  double.  In  other  words,  the  insane 
person  has  confused  thoughts  which  he  has  not  the  power  to  unravel. 
It  is  possible  that  each  one  of  these  descriptions  of  insanity  would  be 
objected  to  as  not  conveying  the  whole  truth.  This  we  are  prepared 
to  surrender.  What  we  wish  to  assert  is,  that  every  definition  that  can 
be  given  only  confirms  the  conclusion  that  sanity  consists  in  a  right 
direction  being  given  to  each  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  a  harmonious 
link  binding  aU  in  one  well  proportioned  whole.  There  shall  be  no 
strength  of  reason  side  by  side  with  weakness  of  memory,  or  vivid  ima- 
gination superseding  fixedness  of  thought.  There  shall  be  no  invidious 
choice  of  objects  of  contemplation,  but  the  world  around  and  the  world 
within  shall  be  surveyed  with  due  regard  to  the  proportionate  value  of 
the  several  contents.  Now  we  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  every 
one,  What  is  able  to  give  man  just  views  of  the  things  to  which  he 
stands  related  but  revealed  religion  ?  And  this  appreciation  of  things 
which  religion  gives  is  precisely  what  we  call  sanity.  The  irreligious 
man  is  insane :  the  converted  man,  like  the  prodigal,  first  ^  comes  to 
himself '  when  he  sees  the  true  nature  of  revealed  doctrine  as  well  as 
duty.  He  begins  to  see  time  in  its  relation  to  eternity — duty  to  man 
in  relation  to  duty  to  God.  The  present  is  placed  in  its  right  con- 
nection with  the  future — the  seen  with  the  unseen.  The  opposite 
theory  deals  with  the  unseen  things  as  though  they  were  fictions — with 
the  law  of  God  as  though  it  were  an  invention  of  man ;  and  supposes 
the  religious  man  to  be  acting  a  part  in  a  drama  which  is  alleged  to 
be  no  more  than  the  embodied  wit  of  a  playwright. 

We  repeat  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  this  subject  discussed  by  an 
able  writer  in  this  country,  or  by  our  American  friend  who  has  already 
evinced  so  much  clearness  of  perception  and  real  love  of  the  truth  in 
meeting  an  opponent.  The  discussion  would  probably  lead  to  a  deep 
investigation,  not  only  of  the  human  faculties  analytically  considered, 
but  their  functions  and  diseases.  It  would  bring  to  light  how  religion 
g^ves  healthy  exercise  to  the  reason,  refines  the  imagination,  purifies 
the  affections,  harmonizes  all  in  their  mutual  relations ;  and,  so  far  from 
disqualifying  man  from  worldly  duty,  or  giving  an  unhealthy  tendency 
to  his  mental  powers,  would  tune  the  magnificent  instrument,  and  pro- 
duce, in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
sanity. 

Working  Men's  Essays  on  the  Sabbath.  Hull  College  Prize. — Sabbath 
Labour  is  Seventh  Day  Slavery.  By  J.  C.  Ollerenshaw,  Working 
Hatter,  £el£ist.    pp.  68.     Partridge  and  Oakey.     1849. 

Th£  advocacy  of  the  Sabbath  by  an  order  of  men  which  has  been  too 
commonly  supposed  illiterate  is  a  species  of  literary  phenomenon.  The 
marvel  is  much  enhance^;  however,  when  we  discover  the  bold  thought 
and  fearless  utterance  bursting  forth  in  eloquent  phrases,  of  which  one 
of  the  class  shows  himself  a  master.  This  is  characteristic  of  our  nine- 
teenth century,  wherein  the  fusion  of  classes,  the  abolition  of  distinc- 
tions, 
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tkNis,  the  inoresMd  iu^iUty  of  ooramunioRtion — menta)  as  well  as  Icxso- 
notWe,  are  salient  features.  We  have  in  Mr.  OUerensliaw  a  species  of 
'  village  Hampdai/  and  we  may  judge  from  the  resalts  of  the  compe- 
titioii  ill  which  he  has  carried  off  the  prize  that  there  are  more  tfian  a 
thousand  besides.  Here  there  is  clear  proof  that  the  educational  eiRirtB 
of  the  day  have  not  been  devoid  of  result.  Gray's  words  are  no  loiter 
troe  of  our  worliing  men  : — 

'  Bat  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  nnroU  ; 
Chill  Penury  reprened  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soal.' 

The  composition,  which  we  gladly  recommend  to  public  notice, 
obtained  one  of  a  number  of  prizes  offered  to  wori^ing  men  for  essays 
on  the  temporal  advantages  of  the  Sabbath.  As  the  temporal  advan- 
tages are  mainly  brought  forward,  the  subject  is  discussed  apart  from 
its  theological  foundations  and  spiritual  tendencies.  The  writer  has 
properly  kid  stress  on  what  he  was  best  able  from  personal  experience 
to  speak — the  external  advantage  offered  to  the  working  man.  We 
may  give  a  sketch  of  his  essay  by  a  passage  of  his  own  : — 

*  We  should  deeply  ponder  the  consequences  of  the  secularisation  of  this  daj^  and 
consider  how  much  of  our  personal  well-being  in  health,  comfbrt,  intellectual  and 
iDoral  elevation,  is  inrhidea  in  the  keeping  of  the  Sahbatb  for  its  primitive  uses, 
«nd  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  to  swell  the  nighty  voice  of  pablic  opinion,  wluch 
i^ll  declare  that  all  work  on  that  day  is  detrimental,  destructive,  and  dishanoor- 
able ;  that  eveu  on  self-seeking  grounds,  for  our  own  sakes,  and  for  the  material 
rights  of  our  children,  we  will  not  barter  our  birthright,  nor  by  any  means  sur- 
render up  to  Mammon  this  ^retX  ^fl— this  spring  morning  of  the  soul,  wMeh  bears 
IH,  as  OS  an  angeVs  bosom,  m  restzng  renovation  onwards  in  the  eonne  of  human 
amelioration  and  heavenward  progress.' 

Again,  in  ^)eaking  of  Anti-Sabbatarians,  he  says, — 

*  With  their  own  weapons  must  they  be  met ;  and  our  arguments  must  extend  no 
wider  than  to  worldly  az|d  temporal  considerations.' 

In  accordance  with  this  proposed  object  the  writer  has  manfully  set 
to  work.  He  has  given  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  delights  of 
Sabbath  rest  to  the  jaded  workman.  Pie  has  brought  into  glowing 
antithesis  the  dust  and  dreariness  of  the  week  with  the  calm  and  clean- 
liness of  the  Sabbath— care  repaid  by  contentment — ^bodily  fatigue 
by  mental  enjoyment.  In  fact,  our  working  hatter  has  given  valuable 
evidence  of  the  feelings  of  his  class  with  respect  to  the  observance  of  a 
holy  day  of  rest.  His  statement,  and  the  statements  of  others  similarly 
circumstanced,  cannot  but  afford  a  convincing  argument  to  the  i^gui^ 
lator  far  maintaining  the  mviolability  of  our  British  Sabbath,  and  for 
avoiding  the  fatal  error  into  which  continental  natipns  have.  fiJl^n  in 
allowing  God's  ordinance  to  be  superseded  by  a  mere  gala  day.  Per- 
haps we  cannot  say  much  of  the  little  essay,  with  its  gay  binding  and 
^  ^S?^  ^^^^^^'ations,  as  being  likely  to  promote  the  observance  of  the 
^?W  *^*  ^^  '  temporal  advantages '  will  enforce  the  command 
oi  ijrod  on  no  man's  conscience}  and,  unfortunately,,  the  author  contends 
r!?L  •♦  "^^  ^^  *  *^^®  *^^  savours  Kttle  of  Ghristranity.  He  seems  to 
c^ws  It  among  the  « rights  of  men,'  ai^d  attacks   certain    supposed 

oppressors 
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opf>reflsofB  with  »  de$rree  of  indignatioB  as  thoagk  he  wen  pnpmng  to 
bfing  the  ^  mights  of  men '  "^  ta  bear  in  the  eonflict.  We  do  not  find  f<ftnlt 
with  the  unavoidable  ivrominenee  he  waa  obliged  to  give  to  the  sanitar j 
advantagea  of  the  Sabbatli,  although  the  theme  ha»  thereby  aasmned 
m^  a  forai,  that,  mutatis  muiandis^  it  would  become  an  equally  good 
prize  essay  on  the  tcpeal  ei  the  window-tax.  We  do  ncvt  find  feult 
with  tiie  expediency-ai^umait,  although  it  hoida  good  almost  aa  well 
Ibv  Sunday  excursions  aa  for  Sunday  reat.^  Demonatrate  that  the  Sab- 
bath ia  conducive  to  health,  and  this  will  be  no  unfair  in£»ence.  But 
oor  exeluAvely  literary  and  theological  taates  do  not  allow  us  to  sympa- 
thizo  with  Sabbath  arguments  that  savour  of  political  controversy. 
Indeed,  there  are  passages  in  the  essaj  which  give  us  a  shrewd  su»- 
{ncion  tliat  the  writer  would  not  be  adverse  to  free  trade  or  financial 
reform,  or,  we  might  even  dare  to  add,  an  extension  of  the  sullrage. 
Thus  he  speaks 

*  of  those  everlastiBg  principks  of  jostioe  aud  liberty  which  determine  all  men 
flfval,  even  aa  God  made  them,  and  sanction  aot  that  anjr  should  tofier  i^r  the  good 
of  otb»ra«  I  reiterate,  therefore,  that  all  persona  whatever  who  comtecanoe  or 
employ  Sabbath  labour,  are  committing  acta  of  trranny,  and  by  their  violation  of 
the  dictates  of  all  true  and  universal  equality  anafreedom^  are  preparing,  in  such  a 
measare,  their  own  enslavement,  and  eontnimtinff  t&  hasten  on  the  pawhns  of  the 
oppressed  to  acts  of  retribution  and  violence.*. 

We  are  ourselves  anxious  for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  :  we 
rejoice  in  every  effort  to  promote  it.  We  are  jealous,  however,  of 
claasing  it  with  the  mere  political  rights  of  men^  or  putting  forward  its 
claims  on  grounds  of  expediency,  stiU  less  of  appealing  to  the  passions 
of  mankind.  A  short  time  since  all  England  sympathized  with  a  much- 
beloved  and  respected  duchess,  who  was  left  weeping  on  the  platform 
of  a  Scotch  railway-station,  prevented  by  Sabbath  regulations  from 
roaching  her  aged  parent,  who  was  dying  at  his  eountry^aeat,  within  a 
iim  hours*  railroad  distance.  Such  an  instance  (as  a  type  of  many 
more)  tends  to  ptrove  that  the  Sabbath  may  curtail  the  ^  rights  of  men,' 
aa  wM  «s  add  to  them.  In  &,ct,  God's  kws  in  general  abridge  man^s 
Mberty  with  a  view  to  man's  advantage.  To  enforce  these  laws  we 
must  not  inveigh  agamst  oppresskm,  bnt  preach  siffbmi«sion.  Now, 
man  will  not  submit  to  a  being  whom  he  does  not  love.  The  love  of 
the  Sabbath,  therefore,  can  only  be  based  on  the  love  of  God.  It  is 
tlie  best  touchstone  we  know  of  a  man's  religion.  Whatever  be  his 
views  of  Sabbath  sanctions — whether  he  would,  with  the  old  Fufritans, 
restore  its  theocratic  obligations,  or,  with  Dr.  Arnold,  deny  its  eon- 
section-  with  tbe  Christian  dispensation — he  will  rejoice  in  the  day  as 
a  seventh  part  of  time  set  apart  for  his  soul's  edification,  and  according 
to  his  inward  dispositiona  will  more  or  less  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 

*  As  Thomas  Carlyle  would  say. 

^  The  value  of  the  expediency-arenment  for  the  Sabbath  was  HInstrated  some 
time  ago  by  a  conversation  iu  the  House  of  Oommons.  Mr.  Hu^de  asked  Lord 
John  Russell  why  the  British  Museam  was  not  opened  on  Sunday  for  the  intelle«- 
toal  gratification  of  the  thousands  who  would  ^k  thett  ?  *  Because,'  refdied  Xx)rd 
John,  *  the  attendants  at  the  Museum  need  their  weekly  bolidav  aa  well  as  others.' 

*  Then  let  the  Museum^'  rejoined  Mr.  Hume, '  be  shown  on  Sundays  by  gentlemen  of 
the  Hebrew  persuasion.' 

tunities 
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tunides  which  it  aflfords.  Our  best  writers  on  the  question — ^Dr. 
Dwight,  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  and  others — ^have  been  men  who  set  a 
Christian  value  on  the  day,  and  wrote  with  the  ardour  of  long-esta- 
blished piety.  Our  prize  essayist,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  con- 
fession in  liis  own  biog^phical  notice : — '  The  essay  you  are  now 
revising^r«/  commenced  this  work  (the  work  of  religion)  in  my  mind.' 
Dn  Dobbin's  pre&ce,  written  from  Vienna,  commends  itself  far 
more  powerfully  to  our  feelings  and  tastes.  He  speaks  firom  a  religious 
love  of  the  day.  He  associates  it  with  the  love  of  Grod.  ^  Beligion 
pleads  for  it,'  he  says ;  ^  for  no  wher^  does  conscience  so  rule,  the 
heart  so  realise  ''  abundance  of  peace,"  the  soul  so  return  unto  rest,  the 
life  so  clothe  itself  with  holiness  and  likeness  to  God,  as  where,  the 
Lord's  day  hallowed  and  the  sanctuary  attended,  we  are  statedly 
reminded  of  the  rest  tliat  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.'  The 
reverend  Doctor  speaks,  moreover,  under  the  painful  experience  of 
a  Viennese  Sunday.  He  speaks  as  a  man  of  Gtxi  mourning  over  pre- 
vailing iniquity,  and  with  a  consciousness  that  God's  own  ordinances 
must  be  fiilly  used  if  we  would  desire  his  kingdom  to  be  promoted : 
that  their  neglect,  on  the  other  hand,  brings  upon  churches  and  nations 
the  heavy  blows  of  Divine  displeasure. 

Ad  Ephesios  revera  dabeUur  epistola  ilia  canonicOj  Paulo ^  non 
PseudO' Paulo  auctore.  Prselectio  Theologica  in  Scholis  Cantabri- 
giensibus  habita  ante  diem  xvi.  Kal.  Mart.  a.d.  mdcccl.  Auctore 
Henrico  Alfobd,  S.T.B.,  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  quondam  Socio.  4to. 
Pp.  23.     Deighton,  Cambridge ;  Rivingtons,  London. 

In  this  Preeleciio  Mr.  Alford  first  points  out  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  appears  from  its  contents  to  claim  to  be  written  by  St.  Paul 
when  in  prison ;  and  then  he  shows  that  the  character  of  the  imprison- 
ment agrees  far  more  vrith  that  at  Rome  than  that  at  Csesarea*  He 
then  treats  of  the  Roman  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle,  and  he  rejects 
as  groundless  the  opinion,  which  so  many  have  held,  that  the  Apostle 
was  liberated  from  the  Roman  imprisonment  mentioned  in  the  Acts, 
and  that  his  martyrdom  took  place  after  a  second  confinement  in  the 
eame  place. 

He  then  examines  in  what  part  of  the  Roman  imprisonment  the 
Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Ephesians  were  written ; 
and  he  places  them  within  the  two  years  of  the  confinement  spoken  of 
at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Acts.  He  thus  dates  them  in  the  year  61  or 
62  of  our  era. 

The  points  of  peculiarity  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  are  then 
discussed ;  and  the  question  of  the  absence  of  the  words  *  in  Ephesus ' 
in  some  early  copies  are  then  considered.  Mr.  Alford  does  not  regard 
ancient  tes^mony  as  casting  any  doubt  on  the  feet  that  this  Epistle 
was  really  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church. 

The  allegation  that  the  Epistle  is  spurious  is  considered  and  refuted, 
as  being  contradicted  by  clear  and  undoubted  early  testimonies.  The 
internal  evidence  also  refutes  this  hypothesb. 

But 
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But  if  this  Epistle  were  really  written  by  St.  Paul,  and  really  ad- 
dressed to  Ephesians ;  how  can  we  account  for  the  absence  of  personal 
allusions,  <&c.,  when  writing  to  a  Church  where  he  had  laboured  for 
three  years  ? 

Mr.  Alford  considers  that  the  Apostle,  in  addressing  the  Ephesians, 
conununicates  instruction  fitted  for  the  Church  ai  large  as  such.  All 
mere  personal  communications  might  have  been  verbally  sent  by 
Tychichus ;  and  thus  no  difficulties  which  any  have  raised  from  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  possess  any  real  weight,  so  as  to  lead  us  to 
doubt  that  it  was  actually  sent  to  the  Ephesian  Church  by  the  Apostle 
Paul  himself. 

Mr.  Alfi>rd  thus  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  Epistle : — *  Nunc 
enim  si  unquam  alias  oportet,  Ecclesise  Catholicee  et  Apostolicae  signa 
bene  explorata  tenere;  communionem  sanctorum  et  participationem 
Christi  non  externo  foedere  et  noXirelif,  circumscribere,  sed  largius  et 
ItbercUius  ad  omnes  proferre,  qui  a^lwc  irepiiraTovtri  Trjg  icKiitrews  ^q 
iK\fi6ri<rayy  et  quantum  ex  professione  et  factis  ipsorum  probari  possit^ 
ityawwcri  rov  icvpioy  iifiiay  'IifaoOv  Xpiaroy  kv  hx^Qapalif.,* 

God  in  Christ.  Three  Discourses  delivered  at  New  Haven^  Cam^ 
bridge^  Andover  ;  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  Language, 
By  HoBACE  BusHNELL.  Hartford  (U.S.)  :  Brown  and  Parsons. 
London  :  John  Wiley.     1849. 

It  is  a  mortifying  circumstance  that  in  Divinity'  the  crudest  opinions 
and  most  unfounded  novelties  gain  notoriety,  and,  for  a  time,  receive  a 
degree  of  attention  altogether  disproportioned  to  their  intrinsic  value. 
This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  impossibility  of  applying  anything  like 
demonstration  to  moral  questions,  and  thus  testing  at  once  the  new 
theories  which,  fungus-like,  start  into  prominence  out  of  an  over- 
excited luxuriance  of  individual  minds.  In  physical  sciences,  and  all 
departments  of  intellectual  labour  which  admit  of  proof,  a  soberness 
is  secured  at  once,  which  the  productions  of  the  pulpit  and  the  theo- 
logical press  often  cast  aside  with  almost  impunity.  Mr.  Bushnell 
informs  us  himself  that  his  Discourses  have  produced  an  excitement 
in  America.  We  do  not  wonder  at  this,  for  they  entirely  clash  with 
orthodox  and  received  opinions ;  and  as  they  were  delivered  before 
three  important  theological  seminaries,  the  author  must  have  a  stand- 
ing sufiicient  to  secure  some  public  attention.  We  b^  to  assure 
Mr.  Bushnell  that  he  owes  his  notoriety  to  this  difficulty  of  applying 
a  test  at '  once  to  ethical  and  metaphysical  subjects,  for  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  no  amount  of  personal  influence  could  save  from  immediate 
contempt  a  similar  rudis  indigestaque  moles  in  other  departments  of 
the  operations  of  mind. 

The  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  Language  appears  at  first  sight  to 
have  as  much  connection  with  discourses  on  the  aw^lly  sublime  sub- 
ject of '  God  in  Christ,'  as  essays  on  seeing  and  hearing  would  have  ; 
but  this  apparent  want  of  concatenation  disappears  when  we  discover 
that  Mr.  Bushnell  denies  to  speech  an  adequacy  as  a  vehicle  for  a 
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Divine  i?«r(r/altMi,  aikI  that  consequently  tiie  Dmsertatioii  on  Lan- 
^g^nage  i»  a  <lefenee  of  any  novel  and  fiir-feteiied  interpretations  -wfaiek 
Biaj  heneefoitii  be  pnt  apon  the  statements  of  Holy  Writ.  This 
asserted  lubricity  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  medium  throug^fa  whfieh 
God  has  ebosen  to  convey  his  will,  is  a  ni09t  portentous  pheiienienon, 
m'hich,  if  we  could  admit  H  be  more  than  a  phantom — tmx  ef  p^eiereu 
nihiiy  wookl  indeed  threaten  destruction  to  our  most  precfOHS  raenil 
possessions.  When  divines  support  their  sentiments  by  variotts  read- 
ings, or  by  versions,  or  by  a  new  grammatical  exegesitt,  or  even  fa^  a 
novel  and  fancifo!  rendering  of  a  word  or  sentence,  we  know  what  to 
do,  for  the  means  are  at  hand  to  detect  the  fitllacy  or  prove  the  a<«er* 
tton.  *  But  if  the  foundations  be  removed,  what  can  the  righteous 
do  ?  '  If  the  UmgtMge  of  the  Scriptures  from  its  very  natuml  ineffi- 
ciency t^annoi  express  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  nor  clearly  deftae 
the  sentiments  he  shonld  entertain,  and  the  duties  he  should  perlbno, 
then  fiirewell  to  all  hope  of  a  haven  of  peace,  for  the  wild  brmkers  of 
specnlation  are  ready  to  dash  oar  hopes  into  ten  thousand  fragnoents. 
That  we  are  not  exaggerating,  nor  doing  injustice  to  this  writer  anil 
preacher,  will  be  evident  from  a  few  extracts,  which  we  select  almost 
ad  aperturam  libri^  so  thickly  do  characteristic  passages  present 
themselves.  *  Probably  the  most  contradictory  book  in  the  world  is 
the  Go^>el  of  John ;  and  that  for  the  very  reason  that  it  contains  more 
and  loAier  truths  than  any  other.  No  good  writer  who  is  occupied 
in  simply  expressing  truth  is  ever  afraid  of  inconsistencies  or  self 
twUradictioHB  in  kis  language.' — ^p.  56.  The  running  title  of  sevend 
pages  of  the  Dissertation  is.  Language  insufficient  for  %h€  ^mesif 
Dogma,  by  dogma  being  meant  systematic  thedfogy.  Under  this  head 
we  find  the  following  sentences :  *  The  views  of  language  and  inter- 
pretation I  have  here  offered,  suggest  the  very  great  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility  of  mental  science  and  religious  dogmatism.' — p.  72.  *  Let 
me  freely  confess  that  when  I  see  the  human  teacher  elaborating  a 
]^hT&«e  of  speech,  or  mere  dialectic  proposition,  that  is  going  to  ^1 
what  God  could  only  show  me  by  the  history  of  ages,  and  the  mystic 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  I  should  be  deeply  shocked  by  his 
irreverence,  if  I  were  not  rather  occupied  with  pity  for  Ms  infirmity.' 
— ^p.  74,  'But  Paul — was  not  Paul  a  dialectician?  the  dialectician, 
some  say  ^  for,  confessedly,  there  is  no  other  among  all  the  Scripture 
writers.  (?)  Did  Paul  then,  it  will  lje  asked,  set  himself  to  an  Im- 
possible task,  when  he  undertook  to  reason  out  and  frame  into  logical 
order  a  scheme  of  Christian  theology  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  I  fed 
no  such  Paul  in  the  Scripture  as  this  method  of  speaking  supposes. 
Paul  undertakes  no  tbeologic  system  in  any  case.  He  only  speaks  to 
some  actual  want,  to  remove  some  error,  rectify  some  hurtfol  mista^. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  system-maker  about  him.  Neither  is  he  tb  be 
called  a  dogmatizer,  or  a  dialectic  writer,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  [So  far  as  this  may  be  tolerated,  with  some  Httle  explanation, 
but  it  must  be  construed  with  what  follows.]  TVue,  there  is  a  form 
of  reasoning  or  argumentation  about  him,  and  he  abounds  in  illatives; 
piling  "  for  •'  upon  <«  for  '*  in  constant  strocession.   Btit  if  he  is  narrowly 

watched. 
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watched^  it  will  be  seeii  that  this  is  only  a  diaieeiie  Jhrm  tkat  had 
settled  en  his  kmgnage^  under  his  old  theohgic  discipline  previcns  to 
his  conversion  J  for  every  nuin  gets  a  language  constructed  early  in  life 
which  nothing  can  change  afterwards.'  I  I — p.  75.  But  enougk 
Such  bold  jtssertions  seem  to  us  as  offensive  to  literary  modesty  as  they 
are  to  all  the  cherished  religious  feelings  of  those  who  in  nny  sense 
believe  that  ^  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable 
<br  doctritie.' 

Th«  statements  of  Mr.  Bushnell  regarding  the  formation  of  laa- 
guage  and  its  modus  'Operandi^  are  most  extiaordinary,  and  display 
an  %noranee  of  first  principles  which  <]^ite  startled  us,  and  prepared 
us  for  any  wildness  as  to  religious  doctrines.  For  instance,  he  thinks 
t^t  although  words  cannot  convey  certain  trutb  in  divinity,  they  are 
iowst  moi«  than  mere  arUtrary  signs  of  ideas.  ^  The  Latin  word 
gfressus  is  one  that  originally  describes  the  measuped  tread  of  dignity^ 
in  distinction  from  the  trudge  of  the  clown  or  footpad.  Hence  the 
word  congress  can  never  After,  even  at  the  distance  of  titousands  of 
yeara,  be  applied  to  the  meeting,  or  coming  together  of  outlaws^ 
jockeys,  or  low  persons  of  any  description.  It  can  X)iily  be  used  to 
denote  assemblages  of  grave  and  elevated  personages,  such  as  conar* 
cillors,  vien  of  science,  ambassadors,  potentates.'  Indeed  !  This  may 
be  so  to  the  mind  of  an  Americim,  from  mere  association,  altiiough 
even  in  that  case  the  coming  of  slave-holders  to  Congress  would,  we 
should  think,  rob  the  word  of  some  of  its  dignity.  Nothing  is  more 
conunou  than  for  words  of  honourable  etymology  to  come  to  very  low 
oceupaHions,  and  vice  versd. 

If  we  wished  to  write  a  sarcastic  review,  no  better  materials  are  at 
Oiir  hand  than  this  volume  presents.  It  is  suggestive  in  a  high  degree 
of  materials  for  satire,  but  we  write  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
and  must  oottdude  by  expressing  our  regret  that  such  a  work  should 
issue  from  the  American  press  at  all ;  but  much  more,  that  materials 
90  mischievous  should  have  been  presented  to  young  divines,  not  once, 
but  in  tliree  separate  instances.  The  discourses  are  called  Cauciones 
tsd  Clerum,  but  necessarily  they  will  be  read  by  the  students  of  the 
Colleges,  before  which  they  were  delivered,  lithey  are  the  clergy,  they. 
are  certainly  in  a  state  so  unadvanced,  that  novel  and  startling  theories 
are  the  worst  kind  of  pabulum  which  can  be  presented  to  them. 

!%€  JIfoHnUuns  of  the  Silde :  their  Scenes  and  their  Lessons^  j^ 
the  Rev.  John  M^FAai^ANB,  LL.D.,  Glasgow.  London  :  Jamea 
Nisbet  and  Co.     1849.     Pp.  vii.,  412. 

This  is  a  good  book,  and  evidently  the  production  of  a  clear-headed 
and  popular  preacher.  It  is  not  a  volume  of  sermons — a  sort  of  pub- 
lication not  now  likely  to  receive  favour  from  the  public ;  nor  does  it 
consist  of  expository  lectures — ^a  much  more  useful  atid  acceptable 
undertaking.  Let  the  author  state  the  aim  of  his  lectures  in  his  own 
words  :— 

*  The  topographieal  descriptiotn  •of  the  MomtaiBS  asre,  of  eonrae,  the  restiltB  <fif 
seBeansh  into  the  works  of  odier  wiiten,  and  eapeciaUy  of  intcllig«Bt  traveUert; 

and 
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and  the  object  of  the  writer  U  to  collect,  under  one  general  dengnation,  some  of 
the  more  ^miliar,  but  withal  most  important  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  present 
them  in  a  plain,  affectionate,  and  practical  form,  so  that,  while  he  ministers  to  the 
nnderstanaing,  the  heart  also  may  be  appealed  to  for  its  consent  to  sound  doctrine. 
The  Scenes  and  Lessons  of  the  Mountams  of  the  Bible  furnish  ample  and  fasci- 
nating materials  for  both  objects ;  and  he  hopes  he  has  been  enabled,  in  howcTer 
humble  a  measure,  to  arail  himself  of  these  for  the  edification  of  the  reader/ 

The  mountains  remarked  on  are  Ararat,  and  the  Lessons  of  the 
Deluge ;  Moriah,  and  the  Victories  of  Faith ;  Horeb,  and  the  Call  of 
Moses;  SifuU^  and  the  Promulgation  of  the  Law;  JETor,  and  the 
Death  of  the  High  Priest ;  Pisgah^  and  the  Death  of  the  Lawgiver ; 
Gilbooj  and  the  Vicissitudes  of  Life ;  Carmelj  and  the  Fall  of  Idol- 
atry ;  Tabor ^  and  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ ;  Olivet,  and  the  Agony 
of*  the  Redeemer ;  Zion,  and  the  Public  Worship  of  God ;  Zion  in 
Heaven,  and  the  Home  of  the  Righteous.  The  author  might  have 
added  Lebanon,  and  thus  have  completed  the^  number  twdve^  with 
which  there  are  hallowed  associations.  He  indeed  adds  a  twelfth — 
^Zion  in  Heaven/  but  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  Mountain  of  the 
Bible ;  and  no  intelligent  traveller  has  visited  it,  and  returned  with  a 
description.  He  does  not  apprise  his  readers  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  tradition  that  Mount  Tabor  was  the  scene  of  the  trans%uration 
— he  merely  remarks  that  it  ^  is  understood  to  have  occurred '  here. 

The  following  eloquent  passage  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  book  :— 

*  In  the  prosecution  of  our  plan  we  must  needs  travel  to  the  lands  of  the  Bible — 
and  what  other  lands  are  invested  with  such  deep  and  hallowed  interest  ?  Their 
marvellous  stories  are  ever  listened  to  with  an  attention,  and  remembered  with  a 
tenacity  which  defy  the  influences  of  time.  In  the  midst  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
E^pt,  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  are  alike  eagerly  resorted  to  by  the  curious 
and  the  pious.  Grand  mav  be  the  scenery  and  magnificent  the  cities  of  other 
countries,  but  what  are  their  attractions  in  comparison  with  that  enchaining  influ- 
ence wherewith  the  Holy  Land  directs  so  many  hearts  and  eyes  towards  her  hills 
and  streams,  her  cities  and  plains  ?  There  is  a  somewhat  mysterious  agitation  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  mere  fancies  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  scenery  of 
Syria.  Few  natures  are  so  stolid  as  to  remain  unmoved  when  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  are  forded,  or  the  gardens  of  Canaan  promenaded,  or  the  heights  of  Zion 
scaled.  This  is  the  land  of  God !  Here  Jehovah  visited  his  people,  now  with 
judgments,  and  then  with  mercies.  It  is  the  witness  of  his  covenant,  and  the  ark 
of  his  promises.  Here  holy  men  of  God,  wrapped  in  the  manties  of  inspiration, 
spake  the  secrets  of  heaven  to  astonished  generations.  Here  Christianity  was 
cradled  in  the  types  and  bound  up  in  the  swaddling-clothes  of  an  initiatory  dis- 
pensation. Here  God  made  ready  to  assume  the  nature  and  atone  for  the  sins  of 
His  people.  This  is  the  land  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  I  Here  he  was  bom.  Amid 
these  vales,  on  these  mountain  sides,  within  the  gates  of  these  cities,  on  the  banks 
of  these  rivers,  or  on  the  bosom  of  tiiese  seas,  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  lived  and 
loved,  prayed  and  wept,  agonised  and  bled,  died  and  was  buried.*— pp.  5,  6. 

From  a  cursory  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  the  reader  may  pos* 
sibly  conclude  that  the  subjects  are  so  isolated  as  to  have  no  relation  to 
each  other ;  but,  in  the  introduction  of  each  subject,  the  author  refers 
to  the  preceding,  and  indicates  the  link  of  connection. 

The  descriptions  of  localities  are  often  good,  but  not  equal  in  graphic 
power  to  those  of  Headley,  a  predecessor  in  the  same  field.  Both 
books  are  excellent,  each  in  its  own  way ;  but  that  on  our  table  is 

more 
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mor^  doiy  and  mora  abundant  in  doctrinal  and  pmctical  ilhnttratioD. 
Our  author  makes  excellent  use  of  the  testimony  of  tra,velleT8  in  his 
account  of  localities  visited  by  them^  and  his  book  furnishes  admirable 
specimens  of  the  kind  of  service  which  may  be  obtained  from  this 
source  of  illustration  in  the  pulpit.  On  almost  every  page  of  the  Bible 
there  are  allusions  which  can  be  but  imperfectly  understood  by  him 
who  has  never  drawn  from  the  rich  store  of  illustration  supplied  by 
Oriental  travellers.  Of  recent  travellers  our  author  takes  Dr.  Wilson 
for  his  guide,  but  he  might  have  found  a  better  one  in  Professor 
JRobinson. 

The  historic  sketches  are  often  admirable,  particularly  those  of 
Moses,  Jonathan,  and  David. 

We  were  surprised  to  find  our  author  countenancing  the  old  and  ex- 
ploded interpretation  of  Psalm  ex.  7  {see  p.  317).  Kedron's  brook, 
too,  does  not  swell  (as  he  asserts)  by  '  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
snows'  in  April  (p.  316). 

The  volume  abounds  with  stirring  appeals.  The  great  practical 
power  by  which  the  ^  Lectures '  are  characterised  must  have  originated 
the  desire  which  was  expressed  for  their  publication. 

Dr.  M^Farlane's  work  has  been  received  with  much  favour  by  the 
British  press  and  public,  and  we  have  heard  that  the  American  reprint 
has  met  with  equal  &.vour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
book  is  beautifully  got  up ;  and  the  few  errata  we  have  noticed  will 
probably  be  corrected  in  the  second  edition  which  is  advertised  as 
passing  through  the  press.  It  has  our  cordial  commendation.  Reli* 
gious  books,  written  in  so  lively,  interesting,  and  instructive  a  style, 
cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  useful. 


The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral.  By  the 
Bev.  James  M^Cosh,  A.M.  Edinburgh:  Sutherland  and  Knox, 
1850.     8vo.  pp.  540. 

It  has  been  tersely  said  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  and  proceed*^ 
ing  from  any  other  than  a  great  man,  it  is  an  impertinence  with  which 
neither  critics  nor  readers  can  be  expected  to  have  much  patience.  The 
mere  reader,  however,  has  an  easy  escape ;  he  can  decline  an  author's 
acquaintance  until  he  produce  unmistakeable  credentials  of  being  worthy 
of  his  regard.  Not  so  the  poor  critic  ;  to  him  the  public  look  for  a 
judgment  on  the  merits  of  any  considerable  book  that  may  fall  within 
his  province ;  and  if  he  care  to  exercise  fairness  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  the  inroads  made  on  his  time  and  patience  by  vapid  conceit  and 
prosing  dulness  are  really  appalling. 

Before  a  man  commits  himself  to  the  press,  especially  before  he 
thinks  of  issuing  a  ponderous  volume  on  the  highest  subjects  of  thought, 
he  should  ask  himself  this  one  plain  question — ^Has  he  really  anything 
to  say  which  has  not  been  as  well  or  better  said  by  somebody  else  already  ? 
If  he  has  not,  he  had  much  better,  both  for  lus  own  comfort  and  the 
public  good,  be  silent,  or  confine  himself  to  those  abundant  channels  of 
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publicity,  of  which  commonplace  and  dulhess  constitute  the  well-under- 
stood staple. 

The  large  and  pretentious  volume  before  us  furnishes,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  rather  an  illustration  than  a  contrast  to  these  remarks.  The  powers 
of  the  writer,  though  adequate  enough  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  clergy- 
man, or  perhaps  to  the  getting  up  of  a  respectable  volume  of  sermons, 
are  certainly  not  such  as  to  qualify  him  for  surveying  with  a  clear  and 
searching  eye  the  vast  circle  of  Divihe  philosophy.  To  elucidate  the 
*  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,'  if  a  task  to  which  human  pen  is 
adequate,  is  certainly  not  one  for  mere  respectable  mediocrity  to  under- 
take. Powers  of  the  highest  order  h^ve  recoiled  baffied  from  the 
attempt.  The  demand  made  on  him  who  ventures  on  it  is  nothing 
less  than  that  which  the  Almighty  himself  addressed  to  Job,  and  he 
had  indeed  need  to  ^  gird  up  his  loins  as  a  man '  who  would  essay  a 
response. 

The  author  of  this  book  makes  grateful  reference  to  several  ministers 
by  name,  ^  for  the  kind  encouragement  they  gave  him  to  proceed  with 
this  work  when  submitted  to  them  for  counsel.'  This,  we  confess,  was 
one  of  the  first  things  that  startled  us.  We  should  have  preferred 
recognising  a  warranty  of  a  different  sort.  A  glimpse  of  only  a  single 
fold  of  the  seer*s  mantle  would  have  inspired  us  with  more  confi46nce 
than  a  thousand  testimonials.  The  true  philosopher  wants  not  such 
props.  Vital  original  thought  carries  its  sanction,  and  its  claim  on 
the  public  attention  in  its  own  freshness  and  power.  If  the  public  will 
not  listen,  theirs  is  the  loss  and  theirs  be  the  scandal.  The  discoverer 
of  truth  can  possess  his  soul  in  patience.  ^  The  die  is  cast/  exclaimed 
Kepler ;  ^  the  book  is  written  to  be  read  now  or  a  hundred  years  hence, 
I  care  not.  I  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  when  God  has  had 
to  wait  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer.' 

The  author  of  this  book  has  tried  an  impossible  compromise,  sup- 
posing his  mental  powers  and  resources  had  been  much  greater  than 
they  are.  He  would  gain  the  ear  of  the  thinker  and  the  multitude  both. 
So  we  find  him  apologizing  to  the  one  class  for  the  introductory  book, 
as  *  too  loose  and  discursive  * — he  ^  was  afraid  of  driving  back  the  general 
reader  ;*  and  to  this  '  general  reader '  for  parts  of  the  second  and  third 
books,  as  *  of  too  abstract  a  character.*  We  dare  not  say  that  we  have 
seen  much  ground  anywhere  for  this  latter  apology,  but  the  former 
needed  not  have  been  confined  to  the  introductory  book.  Science 
should  be  pursued  as  science,  and  scientific  truth  should  be  clothed  in 
its  appropriate  forms  of  expression.  Let  who  will  engage  in  the  pre- 
posterous task  of  writing  down  to  those  who  cannot  or  who  will  not 
think ;  it  certainly  is  not  the  function  of  him  whose  mission  is  to  '  search 
out  the  reason  of  things.'  A  book  aiming  at  the  object  indicated  in 
the  title  of  that  now  before  us,  should  have  been  one  of  pure  investiga- 
tion, concentrating  all  the  powers  and  resources  of  a  high  and  thoroughly 
trained  intellect,  and  conducted  under  the  forms  of  a  subtle  and  severe 
logic.  What  class  do  such  inquiries  concern  ?  The  thinkers,  surely, 
and  only  they.  The  *  general  reader '  pursues  his  everyday  path  un- 
disturbed 
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disturbed  by  those  great  questions  concerning  the  Divine  Government 
and  human  destiny,  which  are  raised  in  somewhat  new  forms  and  com- 
binations in  our  day.  Whenever  any  one  comes  within  their  penum- 
bra he  is  instantly  secluded  from  that  herd.  The  seal  of  thought  is 
upon  him,  *  he  hears  a  voice  they  cannot  hear.'  As  it  were,  a  fresh 
inner  sense  reveals  to  him  a  new  aspect  of  existence.  There  is  esta- 
blished an  instant  sympathy  between  him  and  all  who  have  been 
touched  by  the  sanie  shadow  of  the  Unfathomable  and  Unknown ; 
whilst  to  all  others  the  utterance  of  those  sympathies  is  but  as  the 
jargon  of  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is  minds  of  this  temperament  and 
class  that  are  concerned  in  inquiries  into  the  method  of  the  Divine 
government,  and  to  discuss  any  question  involved  in  that  method,  with 
any  hope  of  usefulness  for  such,  presupposes  at  least  a  participation  in 
their  peculiar  sympathies  and  associations.  The  man  must  himself  have 
passed  through  the  wilderness  of  darkness  and  doubt  who  would  conduct 
others  out  of  it  into  the  promised  land. 

Of  this  indispensable  and  primary  qualification  we  cannot  say  that 
we  have  discovered  any  trace  in  the  writer  before  us.  He  must  have 
walked  in  the  common  daylight  all  his  days.  For  that  '  land  of  dark- 
ness and  of  the  shadow  of  death '  leaves  unmistakeable  traces  on  every 
one  who  has  once  entered  its  bourne.  Emerge  however  fully  he  may, 
there  remains  on  his  spirit  that  sympathy  with  the  doubter  which  con- 
stitutes the  very  first  qualification  in  a  guide  out  of  those  painful  laby- 
rinths— a  qualification,  in  the  absence  of  which  any  one  had  better 
refrain  from  the  attempt. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  speak  more  favourably  of  so  well-intentioned 
and  laborious  a  performance.  We  feel  a  painful  regret  at  seeing  so 
much  labour  virtually  thrown  away.  The  amount  of  readings  through 
which  the  book  has  been  got  up  must  alone  have  been  no  light  task. 
The  names  of  the  authors  whom  the  writer  has  quoted  or  referred  to 
cover  several  pages  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  This  plethora  of  the 
results  of  omnivorous  reading,  which  the  author  wants  the  power  to 
digest  and  assimilate,  is  one  of  the  leading  marks  of  his  incompetence 
for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  There  is  as  great  difference  between 
such  a  performance  and  that  of  an  intellect  of  original  and  independent 
vitality  and  vigour,  as  between  a  conglomerate  and  a  living  organism. 
In  the  one  quartz,  shells,  sand,  and  pebbles  lie  together  in  the  same 
dead  incrustation ;  the  other  assimilates  to  itself,  from  earth  and  air, 
whatever  contributes  to  its  growth  and  healthful  vigour.  Art  may 
work  in  mosaic ;  and  in  the  lighter  branches  of  literature,  which  partake 
much  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of  art,  allusion,  reference^  and  quotation, 
under  the  influence  of  a  lively  harmonizing  wit,  may  be  copiously 
wrought  in  with  a  fine  effect;  but  the  higher  walks  of  philosophy 
belong  to  science,  not  to  art;  and  the  mind  which  in  any  process, 
whether  of  analysis  or  deduction,  is  ever  and  anon  breaking  into  the 
track  of  others,  like  a  plough  that  is  always  jerking  out  of  its  own  fur- 
row,  cannot  be  performing  any  very  distinct  or  effective  work, 
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'Hie  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the    United  Presbyterian    Church, 
4  vols.     A.  FuLLARTON  and  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

This  cheap  and  elegant  series  of  volumes  is  intended  to  give  in  a 
compact  form  selections  from  the  more  important  productions  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ,  together  with  original 
works  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  writers. and  of  the  times  in 
Avhtch  they  lived.  The  writings  of  the  Erskines,  Fishers,  Wilsons, 
Gillespies,  and  other  eminent  men  of  Grod,  who,  during  the  early  part 
of  last  century,  made  such  a  noble  stand  for  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
prevailing  errors,  produced  a  deep  impression,  not  qnly  on  the  men  of 
their  own  generation  but  on  their  successors,  and  afford,  as  it  has  been 
justly  said,  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  that  ministry  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  honoured  in  all  ages,  and  which  the  ^  common  people 
heard  gladly.'  Unfortunately,  however,  these  rich  stores  of  evangeli- 
cal truth  have  for  the  most  part  been  locked  up  in  ponderous  and  ex- 
pensive volumes  unsuitable  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  age,  so  that 
they  have  hitherto  been  in  a  g^reat  measure  inaccessible  to  the  mass  of 
tiie  people.  The  public  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  therefore,  to  the 
liberal  and  enterprising  publishers  of  the  present  series  for  their  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  present  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  the  works  of 
the  Fathers  of  Scottish  Dissent  in  a  form  so  compact  and  elegant,  and 
at  a  price  so  remarkably  moderate.  Four  volumes  of  the  series  are  now 
on  our  table,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  they  are  de- 
cidedly superior  to  any  other  publications  of  a  similar  character  which 
are  now  before  the  public.  Volume  first  contains  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  origin  of  the  Secession  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson, 
and  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Relief  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Struthers: 
both  sketches  are  models  of  historical  narration,  and,  though  necessarily 
on  a  miniature  scale,  display  all  the  fidelity  and  spirit  of  a  full-length 
portrait.  The  second  volume  consists  of  a  selection  from  the  writings  of 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  edited  by  the  Rev.  David  Smith,  with  ex- 
cellent taste  and  sound  judgment.  The  discourses  selected,  thirteen 
in  number,  are  plain  and  perspicuous  in  statement,  fervent  in  spirit,  and 
rich  in  Gospel  truth.  In  the  words  of  the  well-known  Thomas  Brad- 
bury, ^  the  reader  will  find  in  them  a  £iithful  adherence  to  the  design 
of  the  Gospel,  a  clear  defence  of  those  doctrines  that  are  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth,  a  large  compass  of  thought,  a  strong  force  of  argu- 
ment, and  a  happy  flow  of  words  both  judicious  and  fistmiliar.'  Volume 
third  contains  lives  of  Ebenezer  Erskine,  William  Wilson,  andThomas 
Gillespie,  by  Professors  Harper,  Eadie,  and  Lindsay :  all  three  bic^ra- 
phical  sketches  are  executed  in  a  manner  worthy  both  of  the  subject  and 
of  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  authors ;  but  we  have  perused  with 
peculiar  pleasure  Dr.  Eadie's  cordial  and  graphic  delineation  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Wilson,  the  first  professor  of  the  Secession  Church 
and  the  first  of  the  *  four  brethren '  to  enter  into  its  rest.  The  fourth 
volume  contains  '  Memorials  of  Alexander  Moncrieff  and  James  Fisher,* 
by  Drs.  David  Young  (Perth)  and  John  Brown  (Edinburgh),  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  series,  both  on  account  of  its 
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intrinsic  excellence  and  the  novelty  of  its  materials.  The  *  Memorials ' 
are  truly  '  apples  of  gold  in  frames  of  silver.*  We  cordially  recom- 
mend the  entire  series  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  trust  that  it 
mil  meet  with  that  support  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

The  Foundations  of  Individtud  Character.  A  Lecture,  delivered 
in  Gardener's  Hall,  Bhynie,  &c.  By  Wijlxjam  M*Combi£. 
Rhynie,  Troup  and  Horn  :  London,  Ward  and  Co.     1850. 

Ws  notice  this  small  work,  not  so  much  because  the  writer  is  a  va- 
lued contributor  to  our  own  pages,  as  because  we  esteem  it  a  duty  and 
privilege  to  afford  all  the  encouragement  in  our  power  to  undei^takings 
of  the  kind  to  which  it  appertains.  We  learn  from  the  Aberdeen 
papers  that  this  lecture — ^the  only  one  printed — belongs  to  the  fourtli 
of  an  annual  course  of  popular  lectures,  delivered  by  a  number  of 
clergymen  and  gentlemen  under  the  auspices  of  the  mutual  instruction 
class  of  the  Muir  of  Rhynie.  The  lectures  are  on  various  subjects  of 
natural,  mental,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  the  growing  interest  in 
the  instruction  thus  afforded  has  been  manifested  in  the  large  and 
regular  attendance  of  the  desired  auditors.  The  interest  thus  shown 
is  highly  creditable  to  them,  if  the  high  tone  of  the  mental  refresh- 
ment offered  is  to  be  estimated  from  the  sole  specimen  before  us.  The 
argument  of  this  impressive  discourse  is  supplied  by  the  lecturer  him- 
self in  his  peroration. 

'  I  have  loadexan  attempt  to  bring  before  you  character,  as  it  stauds  distinguished 
from  and  superadded  to  mere  life — organised  and  animal — and  from  the  mere  pos- 
session and  inevitable  action  of  intellectual  powers  and  passions.  If  you  have  been 
able  to  accompany  me,  you  have  seen  its  basis  to  be  in  self-control ;  you  have  seen 
that  self-control  can  be  <^  adequate  comprehension  and  permanency  only  through  the 
ascendancy  of  conscience ;  that  the  right  action  of  conscience  presupposes  faith  -  the 
recognition  of  a  standard  of  right  issuing  from  the  supreme  authority.  That  faith 
does  not  demand  as  its  medium  truth  iSupplied  by  the  senses,  or  by  demonstration, 
but  that  which  is  addressed  to  us  as  reasonable  beings;  that  it  acts  on  preponderat- 
ing evidence ;  that  intelligence  and  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  are  necessary 
to  keep  it  from  sinking  into  credulity.  That,  when  these  elements  of  character  are 
crowned  and  brought  into  action  by  a  determinate  will,  carrying  out  our  sense  of 
duty  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  worldly  interest  or  of  feeling,  until  irirtue  become  a 
habit  of  the  mind — become,  in  a  sense,  natural  to  us,  we  have  an'  individual 
character — a  character  such  as  we  mav  believe  approaches  the  Divine  idea  of  man, 
and  prepared  in  some  measure  for  nilfiUing  the  great  ends  for  which  man  was 
created.' — ^pp.  32,  33. 

The  outline  thus  drawn  is  finely  and  forcibly  filled  out ;  and  the 
young  persons  of  the  audience  into  whose  ears  these  thoughtful  and 
eloquent  words  were  poured,  must  have  left  the  place  with  loins  more 
tightly  girded  for  the  race  that  lies  before  them — with  cleared  percep- 
tions of  the  perils  of  their  way — and  with  encouraged  purposes  to 
meet  with  stout  heart  the  destinies  which  belong  to  their  eternal  and 
to  their  mortal  condition — to  their  nation  and  to  their  age.  Far  be  it 
from  u&to  think  that  the  instruction  offered  in  this  lecture — and  sug- 
gested by  the  titles  (all-  we  know  of  them)  of  the  course  to  which  it 
belongs— is  too  high  for  any  class  of  persons  to  which  it  may  have 

been 
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been  delivereiL  We  liaYe  always  held  thai  every  individual  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  kind  of  instruotioo  he  can  be  made  capable  of  roceivii^. 
The  time  is,  we  think,  past  when  high  knowledge  was  thought  unsuitod 
to  the  *  inferior*  people,  and  tended  to  make  them  discontented  with  their 
condition.  A  more  pernicious  error  never  existed.  All  true  knowledge 
is  full  of  infinite  contentments— «nd  he,  however  lowly,  who  b  not 
made  better  and  more  happy  by  the  knowledge  he  acquires,  has  either 
not  got  the  true  knowledge,  or  lias  not  received  it  into  a  true  heart. 

ApoeaiypUe  Sketches^  'or  Leeiuret  on  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Cummino,  D.D.  Fourth  thousand.  Londcm, 
185Q,  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue  and  Co. 

Wheh  a  work  has  reached  its  *  fourth  thousand '  the  public  has  spoken 
concerning  it  with  no  uncertain  voice,  and  it  has  necessarily  become 
too  well  known  to  need  any  minute  description  among  these  notices. 
It  is  a  series  of  thirty-five  lectures  on  the  three  first  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse,  or,  as  the  author  describes  his  own  work,  *  a  practical 
view  of  the  precious  epistles  addressed  by  Jesus  the  High  Priest,  who 
walks  amid  the  gulden  candlesticks,  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.' 
The  work  exhibits  all  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  Dr.  Cumming,  who  has  more  successfully  than  most  men 
realised  the  difficult  art  of  rendering  discourses  prepared  for  oral  de- 
livery to  a  mixed  audience,  of  such  quality  as  causes  them  to  be  read 
with  perhaps  equal  interest  when  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  book.  We 
remember  that,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  much  attention  was  drawn 
to  a  strong  expression  of  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Cunningham  of  Harrow,  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  him  at  one  of  the  May  meetings  in  Freemasons' 
Hall,  that  ^  if  he  had  a  hundred  hands,  and  in  every  hand  a  hundred 
sledge-hammers,  he  would  employ  them  all  in  breaking  Popery  to 
pieces.'  Of  the  same  temper,  purpose,  and  attitude,  but  with  more 
persevering  energy  in  that  one  direction,  is  the  author  of  these  lec- 
tures ;  and  the  reader  who  takes  up  the  work  under  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  his  own  interpretation  of  the  term  ^  practical  view,'  will 
be  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  work  bristling  with  all  the  munitions  of 
war  against  Romanism.  These  the  lecturer  wields,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  with  the  readiness  and  confidence  which  long  practice 
bestows. 

Dr.  Cumming  regards  his  work  as  an  <  attempt  to  show  that  if  the 
Apocalypse  has  solemn  and  mysterious  depths  which  none  can  sound, 
but  which  all  should  study,  it  also  presents  unsealed  springs  of  living 
water  for  the  refreshment  and  direction  of  all  that  have  ears  to  hear.' 
There  may  be  some  want  of  correspondence  between  the  membera  of 
this  figure,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  suflScientiy  intelligible  and  signifi- 
cant ;  and  we  should  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  lec- 
turer's intense  occupation  with  matters  belonging  to  the  Popish  con- 
troversy does  not  leave  him  leisure  to  offer  his  hearers  many,  a  rich  and 
pleasant  draught  from  these  unsealed  springs. 

Ji  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  lectures,  which  were  de- 
livered 
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livered  in  Exeter  Hall  to  immense  congregations  durii^  the  period 
occupied  in  the  enlargement  of  the  church  of  which  the  lecturer  is 
minister,  that  an  early  demand  for  their  publication  led  to  the  engage- 
ment  of  a  shorthand  writer  to  take  a  verhcitim  report  of  every  lecture 
from  the  mouth  of  the  preacher.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  lectures, 
although  studied,  were  not  written  out  before  being  delivered.  The 
reader  will  find  a  very  interesting  statement  on  this  matter  in  p.  386 
of  the  volume* 

Translation  of  Herman  Venema*s  inedited  Institutes  of  Theology. 
By  the  Rev.  Ajlex.  W.  Brown.  Edinburgh.  T.  and  T. 
Clark.     1850. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  translation  of  a  work  which  existed  only 
in  MS.,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  the  translator  some ,  few  years 
ago.  It  is  not  stated  by  what  means  this  happened.  ^  The  genuineness 
of  the  Institutes  was  naturally  at  first  a  subject  of  doubt ;  but  as  the 
work  of  translation  proceeded  that  doubt  was  removed.  The  marked 
identity  between  the  style  in  which  they  were  written,  and  that  of  his 
printed  works,  and  especially  his  ^'  Ecclesiastical  History,"  and  even 
the  particular  way  in  which,  in  both  the  one  and  the  other,  the  sections 
and  paragraphs^  are  marked,  make  it  certain  that  it  proceeded  from 
his  pen.' 

The  translator  says  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  work,  but  he 
promises  that,  should  the  reception  which  this  volume  meets  with  encou- 
rage the  publication  of  the  second,  he  will  accompany  it  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  author,  and  with  some  observations  on  his  theological 
writings.  He,  however,  informs  us — and  so  far  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained this  is  correct — that  '  the  peculiar  views  which  the  author  en- 
tertains on  some  points  attach  only  to  those  on  which  divines  have 
ag^ed  to  differ,  and  that  nothing  will  be  found  in  this  volume  to 
affect,  except  in  the  way  of  increase,  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
author  has  uniformly  been  held  as  a  learned  divine  and  a  godly  man.' 

It  is  a  learned  and  able  contribution,  of  very  solid  texture,  to  our 
too  scanty  store  of  systematic  theology ;  and  we  deem  it  so  well  worthy 
of  publication,  that  we  sincerely  trust  the  translator  will  speedily  be 
enabled  to  produce  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

Modem  Philosophical  Infidelity^  or  the  Personality  of  God.  A 
Sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  J.  Garbett, 
A.M.,  Professor  of  Poetry.     Hatchard  and  Son.     1849. 

We  have  kept  this  discourse  longer  on  hand  than  we  expected,  with 
some  intention  of  making  it  the  groundwork  of  an  extended  article. 
In  reluctantly  abandoning  this  object,  we  feel  bound  to  point  this  out 
as  an  excellent  and  able  sermon,  altogether  worthy  of  the  high  repu* 
tation  of  the  preacher  and  of  the  learned  audience  before  which  it  was 
delivered.  The  author  considers  that  the  spread  of  liberty  alike  of 
action  and  of  thought^  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  sphere  in  which 

intellect 
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inteflect  nngeB,  and,  above  all,  the  approximation  throHgh  the  piess 
of  man  to  man  and  the  contact  of  intellect  with  intellect,  have  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  revealed,  this  remarkable  characteristic  in  the  present 
era  of  man's  development ;  that  unparalleled  discoveries  in  the  visible 
works  of  God  coincide  with  a  prevalence,  equally  without  example, 
both  of  practical  infidelity  and  philosophical  atheism  :— 

^Thehomtn  mind  hss  wakened  mto  a  mighty,  thrilling  coiiscioiiMi«8  of  its 
eoiheiive  eapacUy  ;  it  has  mthered  np  into  one  ^mrf  wniy  and  organised  hfunanity 
all  indiridnal  intellectB  and  hearts,  aft  genius,  and  all  inspiration ;  and  exnlung  in 
Hus  great  corporate  life  and  bounding  poise,  thos  identified  with  it,  it  is  drank  with 
pride  and  worships  itself.  ..       ^  x    n 

•  In  its  own  depths  it  believes  all  life  and  knowledge  to  he ;  the  meaning  of  all 
outward  utterances  and  phenomena,  and  the  self-evolved  solution  of  all  mysteries 
in  heaven  and  earth.  Before  the  chancery  of  its  own  subjective  laws  and  arbitrary 
rsquiiemento  all  objective  truth  is  called  to  judgment.  It  is  itself  God  in  feet,  and 
tiie  universe  is  its  product  and  its  mirror.' 

The  preacher  states,  that  by  personality  he  means  the  individuality 
of  a  moral  and  intelligent  being.  He  shows  that  it  is  by  virtue  of 
more  complete  personality  that  beasto  are  superior  to  plants  and  men 
to  animals ;  and  he  argues  that  the  most  complete  personality  is  essential 
to  the  proper  idea  of  God— is  that  in  which  the  Scripture  presents  Him 
to  us — and  is  that  which  governs  all  hb  relations  towards  us.  In  many 
beautiful  and  eloquent  passages  does  the  preacher  work  out  this  great 
and  interesting  theme,  in  opposition  to  the  philosopbisms  of  the  day. 
This  personality  is  evidently  a  perfection.  It  is  clear  that  everything 
that  does  not  possess  it,  or  that  possesses  it  in  a  low  deg^ree,  whether  it 
be  like  the  earth,  however  exquisitely  modelled  into  beauty  and  sub- 
limity manifold,  or  the  beasts  of  the  field,  however  marvdlous  their 
living  powers,  must  be  inferior  to  ourselves. 

'  And  therefore  Ahnigh^  God  mast  be  a  pramn  likewise;  for,  if  not.  He  would 
be  inforior  to  ourselves,  contrary  to  the  supposition  on  which  we  go.  And  the  very 
name  imports  that  &rt  w^*  ivru  He  is,  at  all  events,  the  htghett  of  beings.  You 
may  indeed,  if  you  please,  abandon  the  intellect  to  tiie  lawless  tyranny  of  ima- 
gination !  For  our  Maker  has  endowed  the  mind  of  man  with  the  awfnl  and 
mysterious  licence  of  transeending  the  conditions  of  its  real  nature,  and  of  nngiitf 
the  infinite  abyss  of  speculation,  absolutely  to  its  own  ofmception,  free  frvwa  all 
chains  snd  limitation  1— a  terrific  liberty  1  You  may  judge  that  lawless  and 
anarchical  faculty,  which,  making  a  slave  of  the  dialectic  and  constructive  powers, 
has  in  the  philosophic  theology  of  Germanv  often  supplanted  reason,  historic 
evidence,  and  true  scientific  iiidu<:tion  I  Drank  with  the  maddening  wine  of  inlel- 
leetnal  licentiousness  and  creative  speculation,  you  may  rave  eloquently  of  a  Being 
of  infinite  power,  who  pours  forth  out  of  his  exhanstiess  bostmi,  un&thomable  as 
Uie  abvss  of  space  itself,  all'glory,  all  living  things,  multitudinous  and  divendfied 
beyond  created  arithmetic,  such  as  fill  the  universe.  And  yet,  by  the  same  right 
of  nnieasQHii  and  self-  will  you  may  lay  it  down  that  He  has  not  a  self-consctaiisness, 
nmr  a  choice,  nor  anything,  in  short,  of  that  which  makes  us  to  our  lellow-men 
objects  of  love  and  hope,  of  dread  and  hatred,  of  joy  and  misery.  And  you  may 
tten,  Pumg  postulate  on  postulate  into  the  empty  air,  till  you  reach,  in  base  and 
mist,  the  limbo  of  utter  unreality,  set  up  this  blind,  and  dumb,  and  deaf  abomination 
with  a  crown  upon  its  head,  on  the  throne  of  Him  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  tobe-4fae 
living  Jehovah. 

*Si*  '^i*  ^  ^^^  *^  represent  unto  ourselxes  a  God,  but  a  monster,  stretched  un- 
coutniy  throoffh  infinite  qwice;  in  some  blind,  chaotic  sort  omnipotent:  uncon- 
sciously engendering  out  of  darkness,  like  the  nether  pit,  light  and  mind,  and  all 
manner  of  contradictions  m  its  own  Uank,  uiconscioas  self^  a  bnite,  unintriligent. 

^  anarehaic 
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aparehaic  power ;  and  Onb,  not  hf  the  eiMeiitial  individuality  of  a  substance*  in 
-which  there  is  no  accident  or  separableness  of  parts  and  qualities^  but  a  meriQ 
logical  oneness  and  an  aggregation  of  diversities.* — (pp.  26-28.) 

This,  although  a  dreadful  picture,  is,  we  fear,  but  a  true  one  of  tho 
God  which  modern  philosophy  has  idealized.  But  this  indeed,  argues 
Mr.  Grarbett,  is  not  a  God ;  and,  of  course,  '  not  a  living,  loving, 
avenging,  awful  Deity  :'— 

*  Why,  in  such  a  case,  though  the  spirit  within  us  is  clothed  with  perishable  dust 
and  ashes,  we  should  be  far  superior,  in  the  order  of  intelligent  being,  to  such  a 
Deity,  with  all  his  immensity.  Nay,  though  He  be  said  to  be  everywhere,  because 
a  portion  of  Him  is  in  every  place,  yet  in  fact  He  is  nowhere.  He  has  no  intensive, 
but  only  an  extensive  being;  divisible,  removable,  destructible.  He  has  therefore 
fio  being  at  all  in  truth ;  for  He  nowhere  is.  He  is  not. therefore  a  God,  who  is  not 
only  a  Being,  bat  Being  itself.  For  a  God  must  be  in  every  place,  tptus  in  toto, 
et.totus  in  qualibet  parte.' 

By  many  plain  arguments  and  fine  illustrations  does  the  preacher 
prove  the  inevitable  existence  of  and  necessity  for  such  personality 
in  God  as  the  Scripture  ascribes  to  Him ;  and  in  very  beautiful 
thought  and  language  does  he  point  out  the  advantages  and  comforts 
which  accrue  to  us  from  this  important  attribute  of  the  Divine  cha- 
racter. In  a  day  when,  through  unsanctified  ratiocinations,  the  idea 
of  God  presents  itself  with  distressing  vagueness  to  the  minds  of  edu- 
cated men,  we  are  truly  thankful  to  Professor  Garbett  for  this  most 
reasonable  and  vigorous  discourse. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Word  of  God  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,    By  James 

Wapshabb.     London,  Lewis:  1849. 

This  is  a  strange  book,  adorned  with  sundry  hieroglyphics  embodying 
mysteries  of  not  very  ready  solution.  The  author  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered a  new  principle  of  Scripturfe  interpretation,  more  spiritual  than 
the  common  herd  of  expositors  have  yet  found.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  want 
of  the  advantage  of  the  two  previous  works  which  the  author  intended 
to  be  an  introduction  to  the  present,  and  in  which  he  sets  forth  his 
views  '  respecting  the  mode  of  Interpreting  the  sacred  oracles,'  that  we 
find  it  difiicult  to  grasp  the  precise  point  of  his  discovery  so  as  to  esti- 
mate its  value.  The  author  is  an  earnest  man,  apparently  of  some 
learning,  and  wishing  to  do  good  aiid  to  glorify  God  by  his  labours. 
He  is  therefore  to  be  judged  with  all  kindness  and  charity  ;  and  it  is 
not  without  pain  that  we  declare  our  belief  that  the  publication  will  be 
to  his  own  detriment,  without  being  of  corresponding  advantage  to  any 
other  parties. 

The  book  is  substantially  a  paraphrastic,  or  rather  interpretative, 
version  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corinthians,  framed  so 
as  to  develope  what  the  author  conceives  to  be  the  inner  meaning 
which  lies  hid  in  the  letter  of  the  text,  with  notes  to  enforce  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  paraphrase.  In  both  the  tone  is  somewhat  mystical ; 
and  there  is  a  strong  current  of  special  views,  which  we  take  to  be 
those  of  the  IJniversalists.  Now  there  are  few  things  to  which  we 
are  more  opposed  than  to  this  mode  of  dealing  with  any  part  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  itself:  making  it  an  instmment  for  the  inculcation  of 

private 
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privAte  tnlerpretotions.  If  a  man  conceive  Scripture  to  support  his 
opinions,  well  and  good — ^let  him  cite  his  texts,  and  we  shall  see  what 
evidence  they  bear  in  his  favour ;  but  to  sit  down  to  write  the  words 
of  Scripture  itself  inio  those  views  b  another  matter  altogether,  and 
deserving  of  reprehension.  Anything  of  the  sort — a  woni  having  a 
partial  tendency — is  watched  with  sleepless  vigilance  in  the  trans- 
lations of  all  our  translating  societies ;  and  at  this  moment  there  is  an 
outcry  against  the  Jews'  Society  for  an  alleged  Episcopal  leaning  in 
the  choice  of  words,  in  its  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Hebrew.  A  paraphrase  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  so  strictly  judged  ;  but 
anything  of  the  kind  appears  to  us  strongly  objectionable.  The  prin* 
ciple  is  bad  and  wrong.  The  Scripture  is  our  court  of  reference  and 
appeal.  We  bring  to  it  our  special  matters  to  be  tried  and  tested  by 
its  rules.  But  to  dress  it  up  into  a  correspondence  with  special  views 
is  as  unseemly  as  the  advocacy  of  a  judge  in  the  cause  he  tries.  This 
great  fault  mars  in  this  work  the  effect  of  much  that  might  appear 
sound  and  serviceable  to  such  as  can  understand  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  book  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  the  year  1849;  and  we  here  note  its  existence  as 
a  matter  of  record,  for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  read  but  by  the 
few  who  will  take  interest  in  it  on  account  of  the  support  it  offers  to 
the  special  views  they  entertain. 

The  author  tells  us,  that  among  those  of  whom  he  sought  advice— 
and  to  whom,  it  seems,  he  suggested  that  his  principle  would  supply  a 
solution  of  certain  difficulties  to  which  their  works  referred — ^  were 
the  present  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Dublin,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.'    The  result  was  not  encouraging : — 

'  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbory  replied,  that  be  had  not  the  time 
necessary  ibr  the  coDsideration  of  the  subjects  proposed  to  him.  His  Grace  of 
Dublin,  who  was  also  presented  with  a  book,  returned  no  answer.  The  Bishop  of 
Oxford  also  pleaded  no  time ;  he  being  then  at  Malyeni  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.' 

Inspiration  in  Conflict  with  the  decent  Forms  of  Philosophy  and  Scep- 
ticism, By  John  Eadis,  LL.D.  Edinburgh :  Oliphant  and  Son, 
1849. 

This  is  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Divinity  Hall,  in  which  Dr.  Eadie  is  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature. 
It  is  a  noble,  vigorous,  and  eloquent  discourse,  worthily  upholding  the 
claims  of  the  Bible  against  the  inventions  and  philosophies  of  men. 
The  time  is  at  hand  when  sacred  Truth  will  be  assailed  in  its  strong- 
holds by  the  most  dangerous  foes  it  has  ever  yet  encountered.  But  no 
one  fears  for  the  safety  or  honour  of  God's  ark  ;  and  if  any  be  timid 
or  distrustful,  he  may  gather  courage  from  such  discourses  as  this» 
which  show  that  the  leaders  of  the  ih-coming  generation  of  theologians 
and  scholars  are  quite  alive  to  the  true  responsibility  of  their  position, 
and  to  the  dangers  against  which  they  have  to  guard. 

We  have  only  to  ofier  a  few  extracts  from  this  admirable  lecture, 
which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  who  feel  interest 
in  the  matters  of  which  it  treats. 

The 
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The  author  thus  skilfully  discnminates  the  character  of  past  ancl 
present  systems  of  disbelief: — 

'  The  enmity  of  the  older  infidelity  hius  sunk  into  the  sleep  of  exhaustion.  The 
deism  otihe  last  century  wore  a  cold  and  withered  aspect  Its  touch  was  rourii 
and  frosty.  It  had  no  synipathies.  Its  sorcery  was  coarse^-nurelieYed  by  the 
glitter  of  sophism  or  the  witchery  of  song;  and  its  dark  and  malignant  scowl 
chilled  the  very  orgies  into  which  its  disdples  had  been  initiated.  It  tore  hope 
and  love  from  man  with  a  rude  and  unpitying  snatch,  and  **  grinned  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile,"  if  its  victims  at  any  time  trembled  under  the  siuideu  consciousness 
of  the  robbery  and  cruelty  which  had  been  practised  upon  them.  It  covered  the 
heaven  with  a  pall  of  darkness,  whose  frown  was  reflected  in  ominous  gloom  on 
the  earth.  So  it  could  not  prevail.  It  gave  nothing  in  exchange  for  what  it  took 
away.  It  left  man  an  outcast  without  shelter,  and  an  orphan  without  a  home.  It 
ffave  no  aim  to  life  but  a  sensual  pleasure,  and  sought  no  relief  frx>m  death  but  a 
dreary  annihilation.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  grosser  forms  of  unbelief  bringing 
havoc  and  ruin  into  the  midst  of  the  people.  Their  very  hideousness  is  repulsive. 
The  fantastic  disbelief  of  Christianity,  urged  by  such  men  as  Fourier,  St  Simon, 
Owen,  and  even  the  Abb^  Lamennais,  is  rejected  and  loathed  by  the  moral  instincts 
of  our  nature.  Tlieir  communism^  owes  its  spread  to  maddened  passions  and 
political  desperation,  and  had  its  birth  in  a  visionary  and  Quixotic  attempt  to 
remedy  the  disorders  of  society  by  the  summary  act  of  overturning  it,  and  erecting 
a  new  &bric — a  second  Babel — ^whose  wretched  existence,  when  tned  in  miniature, 
has  always  been  so  brief  as  scarce  to  warrant  the  name  of  an  experiment,  and 
whose  promise  of  good  is  only  as  the  momentary  verdure  of  the  ^ourd,  '<  which 
eaaae  up  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  night"  Seduction  from  Chnstianiljf ,  to  be 
snccessfoly  must  present  a  fiurer  and  more  attractive  appearance;  and  in  sndi 
alluring  guise  it  has  at  length  come  among  us.  Its  insinuations  are  pregnant  with 
menace  and  danger ;  its  pretensions  are  coincident  with  the  claims  of  the  loftiest 
ideal  philosophy ;  and  it  sometimes  arrogates  the  charms  of  a  poetical  pantiieism. 
There  is  nothing  rude  or  vulgar  about  it.  It  does  not  seek  to  brand  the  Bible  as  a 
forgery,  but  only  to  modify  or  explain  awa]^  its  claims.  It  allows  the  inspired 
books  much  in  literary  glory  and  eesthetic  brightness,  but  denies  them  a  monopoly 
of  such  qualities.  It  brinffls  Scripture  down  to  the  level  of  common  treatises ;  for 
it  speaks  of  Minos  and  Moses  as  equally  inspired  to  make  laws;''  I>&vid  and 
Pindar  **io  write  poetry ;"  and  affirms  that  Newton  and  Isaiah,  Ldbnitz  and  Paul, 
&c.„have  In  them  ''various  forms  of  the  one  spirit  from  God  most  high."  Such 
inspiration  is  limited  to  "  no  sect,  age,  or  nation,  for  it  is  wide  as  the  world,  and 
common  as  God."'— (p.  9.) 

The  new  theory  so  generalises  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  that  what- 
ever is  precious  and  consoling  in  it  is  obscured  and  lost.  It  ceases  to 
be  an  aulhoritative  exposition  of  God's  will  to  us.  ^  No  longer  is  it  a 
tree  x>f  life,  whose  shade  refreshes  and  whose  leaves  heal ;  it  is  only  a 
rare  exotic,  where  all  is  bloom  and  life :' — 

'  We  have  no  horror  at  free  thoughts  and  bold  inquiry,  as  long  as  men  indicate 
their  desire  to  submit  to  the  decisions  vf  evidence.  We  bear  no  grudge  against 
literature  and  philosophy,  though  we  are  prepared  to  repel  the  **  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so  callea."  Often  have  we  grieved,  indeed,  to  see  mental  powers 
arrayed  in  unnatural  rebellion  against  Him  who  bestowed  them,  and  had  preserved 
them  in  strength  and  harmony.  Men  in  their  wildness  have  invoked  **  the  stars  in 
their  courses  "  to  fight  against  Him,  who,  enthroned  above  them,  forgot  not  that 
insignificant  planet  on  wMch  crime  and  misery  dwell.  They  have  called  to  their 
aid  tiie  rocks  and  fossils  of  the  earl^  infancy  of  the  globe,  to  prove  that  the  Biblical 
records  of  creation  were  not  furnished  by.  the  Creator.  The  love  and  holiness 
of  Jehovah,  united  in  the  marvel  and  mystery  of  our  redemption,  win  not  their 
confidence,  and  elicit  not  their  praises.  But  the  authors  to  whom  we  have  referred 
profess  to  hold  so  fiir  by  Scripture,  and  yet  deny  the  plainest  fact  that  lies  on  its 
sur&ce — to  wit,  that  **  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us 
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bj  hit  Son.'*  Thty  dtmj  not  tbe  exittenoe  of  propbeta,  nor  of  Jems — nay,  Uiey 
endow  tlwm  with  genius  and  petriotism — bat  they  ehalleoge  the  truth  of  their 
inspiration  at  the  Bible  records  it.  Prophets  and  apostles,  indeed,  beliered  them- 
aelves  to  be  diTinely  Insplredt  and  spoke  and  acted  onder  the  hallowed  con- 
aekMsness ;  bat  oar  modem  detectors  of  tmth  boast  of  having  andeoeived  them, 
and  of  haTing  made  it  plain  that  they  conld  possess  no  commission  save  what 
belongs  to  oniTenal  humanity.  And  our  fiuth  is  declared  to  rest  on  misconception, 
ibr  the  language  employed  to  describe  the  peenliar  nearness  of  the  prophetio  relatio& 
to  Jehovah  is  clothed  in  the  gaudy  drapery  of  oriental  figore,  and  has  seduced  end 
danled  oor  prosaic  minds.  Tliereibre,  while  the  Bible  may  be  a  wondrous  book, 
it  does  not  contain  pure  truth,  nor  truth  summ<ming  us  to  immediate  homai^. 
There  is  muchf  we  are  told,  in  ScripCore,  low,  temporary,  and  unsuited  to  oor 
enliffhtened  minds,  and  it  is  only  to  the  elements  of  absolate  religion  that  we  are  to 
yield  onrsehres,  after  we  hare  severed  them  from  the  coarse  and  potsonons  hosk  la 
which  thejr  are  wrapt  fikit,  this  delicate  process  being  complied,  how  shall  we 
feel  that  we  have  gnvped  the  religious  alMolute?  How  shall  we  recognise  it? 
Shall  we  have  aa  assurance  of  &ith  as  to  our  possession  of  it  ?  May  we  not  have 
mingled  error  with  our  search,  and  in  rooting  up  the  tares,  may  we  not  have 
unevthed  the  good  wheat  also  ?  And  if^  as  is  asserted,  there  is  so  much  of  God  in 
•very  man,  as,  when  excited  or  developed,  becomes  inspiration,  and  may  be  seen 
■ezemplifled  in  the  great  aod  noble  of  every  age  and  ooantrr,  then  the  Bible  may  be 
saibly  dispensed  with,  and  the  Biblical  writings  nnk  into  a  higher  form  of  literature, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  composed  under  the  **  fine  phreniy  "  of  an  oriental 
temperament.  Under  such  notions  of  a  universal  inspiration,  there  is  no  need 
felt  of  an  objective  religion  to  guide  or  impel ;  for  religion  Is  pronounced  to  be  a 
thing  wholly  subjective  in  Its  nature,  and  the  Bible  to  be  but  a  record  of  ^ious  ex- 
periences—all of  which  may  be  felt  and  described  by  any  of  us  quite  aa  vividly  ss 
they  are  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ.*— (p.  11.) 

The  danger  of  such  opiDions  is  obvious.  The  new  infidelity  drinks 
wine  out  of  the  temple  vessels,  but  not  in  the  temple  courts ;  and 
Professor  Eadie  lays  bare  its  pretensions  to  the  bone,  with  a  few  rapid 
strokes  of  a  well-nerved  arm.  We  cannot  follow  him,  nor  indeed 
indicate  the  general  drift  of  his  argument  and  illustrations,  though 
there  are  many  passages  in  which  he  upholds  the  claims  of  God's  word, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  revelation  it  embodies,  which  we 
would  gladly  cite.  He  contends,  we  perceive,  for  the  plenary  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture.  '  I  do  not  indeed,'  he  says,  '  argue  for  such  a  theory 
of  verbal  dictation  as  is  maintained  by  Haldane,  Carson,  Gaussen,  and 
several  of  tbe  early  &thers.  I  believe  their  system  of  a  rigid  and 
uniform  mechanism  to  be  opposed  at  once  to  man's  intellectual  consti- 
tution^ and  at  variance  with  all  the  results  of  the  Divine  presence,--^ 
**  for  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty." '     But : — 

'As  there  was  no  need  of  a  mechanical  dictation  of  vocables  to  minds  filled  and 
guided  bjr  the  Spirit,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  warrant  for  us  to  reason  on 
ue  question  of  degrees  of  inspiration.  The  theory  of  Frassen,  a  Franciscan  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  oentaqr,  has  been  developed  by  Tolner  and  Knapp,  borrowed  by 
Doddridge,  and  firom  hun  received,  iliostrated,  and  defended  by  Dick  and  Hender- 
son. The  terms  employed  by  these  authors,  of  superintendence,  elevation,  direction, 
and  suggestion,  are  nowhere  hinted  at  in  Scnpture,  and  their  invention  is  an 
attempt  to  decide  where  elements  of  comparison  are  wanting.  The  Bible  tells  us 
of  a  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  selected  instructors  of  men ;  but  it  never 
says  in  what  form,  or  to  what  extent,  it  had  been  exercised.  Does  it  not,  then, 
savour  of  presumption  to  attempt  to  estimate  what  aeiua  theopneiuiia*  was  neces- 
sary to  each  <ictua  acribendil  Scripture  claims  something  higher  than  either  gra- 
duated or  intermittent  inspiration Our  view  of  plenanr  inspiration  is  not 

impugned  by  the  fact,  that  sentiments  of  bad  men,  and  evil  spirits,  and  snatcl^es  of 
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prolkne  histofy  are  found  in  the  Bible.  Ail  that  we  affirm  concerning  these  thinss 
18,  that  the  Spirit  has  judged  the  record  of  them  uecessarj,  and  has  Touched  for 
their  yeracity.  An  objection  against  plenary  inspiration  baised  on  the  occurrence  of 
such  sections  in  Scripture  has  been  employed  bv  Coleridge.  The  song  of  Deborah, 
in  which  the  tragic  action  of  Jael  is  eulogised,  has  been  put  forward  as  an  example 
of  the  error  and  danger  of  saying  that  all  Scripture  is  given  of  God.  The  speeches 
of  Job's  friends  are  also  adduced  in  evidence  against  us.  But  these  places  of  Sacred 
Writ  claim  not  inspiration.  They  are  portions  of  ancient  literature  selected  under 
Divine  guidance  to  teach  certain  truths,  and  to  show  the  state  of  socie^  in  dif- 
ferent periods  of  antiquity.  They  are  a  spedes  of  voudiers  for  the  credibilitj  of 
the  narrative.  So  are  the  extracts  fh>m  the  book  of  Jasher  found  in  Joshua  and 
2nd  Samuel.  But  does  any  one  impugn  church  history  as  a  veritable  record,  because 
the  annalist  occasionally  cites  the  pernicious  sentiments  of  heretics  ?  Nor  do  we 
reckon  the  introduction  of  such  sections  a  mark  of  imperfection,  for  they  give  us  a 
dramatic  view  of  humanity.  Were  you  to  punt  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  would 
the  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier  amon^  the  group  be  either  unseemly  in  itself,  or 
derogatory  to  the  glory  of  the  illustrious  Sufferer,  or  would  any  eye  mistake  its 
character  and  meaning  in  the  spectacle  ?'— (pp.  29,  30.) 


The  Singtdar  Introduction  of  the  English  Bible  into  Britain,  and 
its  Consequences.     London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  brochure  is  intended  to  illustrate  *  the  imperative  obligation  of 
British  Christians  and  other  nations  in  the  present  eventful  period/ — 
which  duty  the  author  takes  to  be  the  more  extensive  and  active  dif* 
fusion  of  the  Scriptures.  He  calls  attention  to  the  character  and 
labours  of  Tyndale,  and  traces  the  leadings  of  Providence  in  the  origi- 
naJ  introduction  of  his  version  of  the  Scriptures  (printed  in  Holland), 
as  well  as  in  its  reception,  and  in  the  steps  which  have  rendered  this 
island  the  centre  of  a  great  system  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures 
throuo^hout  the  world.  He  argues,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
call  for  increased  vigour  in  the  discharge  of  a  function  and  a  duty 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  so  signally  imposed  upon  the  nation, 
and  to  which,  it  may  be  believed,  she  owes  her  true  greatness,  and  for 
which  she  has  been  preserved.  There  may  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  author's  views  and  meanings ;  but  there  can  be  none 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  duty  he  inculcates,  or  as  to  the  value  of 
the  facts  he  has  brought  together — ^some  of  which  will  be  new  to  many 
readers.  We,  ourselves,  most  heartily  sympathise  in  any  attempts  to 
do  honour  to  the  man  to  whom  this  nation  is  so  much  indebted  as  to 
William  Tyndale ;  and  it  is  no  credit  to  this  land  that  until  lately — 
and  indeed  until  now — his  memory  has  been  treated  with  such  g^ss 
neglect.  It  is  but  recently,  as  this  writer  points  out,  ^  when  searching 
for  characters  with  which  to  adorn  our  Senate-house,  Wickliffe,  the 
m(>ming-star,  has  been  very  justly  remembered,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  his  Bible  entire  has  not  even  yet  appeared  in  print.  Tyndale, 
much  of  whose  language  has  been  reading  daily,  and  especially  with 
every  returning  Lord's  day  for  three  hundred  years,  has  been  for- 
gotten.' 

The  pamphlet  bears  no  name  on  the  title — but  the  Introductory 
Notice  is  signed  by  Christopher  Anderson,  the  author  of  the  '  Annals 
of  the  English  Bible.* 

TTie 
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ne  New  TetUammU  Expommded  (utd  Ilhutraied  according  to  ike 
utuai  margintd  refertneesy  in  the  very  words  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Together  with  the  Notes  and  Translations  and  a  complete  Marginal 
Hamumg  rf  the  Gospels*  Part  L  Contaioing  the  Four  Gospek 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  Chablbs  Moodt,  M.A.  Lon- 
don: Longmansy  1849. 

Wb  haye  not  lately  met  with  a  book  better  calculated  to  be  useful 
to  the  searcher  of  the  Scriptures.  The  plan  is  expressed  in  the  title. 
The  parallel  passages  are  printed  in  full — except  where  the  language 
and  sentiment  of  both  text  and  reference  are  the  same,  when  the  editor 
finds  means  of  indicating  the  extent  of  the  analogy  without  repeatin<^ 
the  words  of  the  latter. 

We  all  have  heard  of  the  value  of  the  references  to  the  readers  of 
Scripture.  We  are  of  those  who  fully  recognize  their  importance^and 
regret  the  number  of  Bibles  now  printed  without  this  most  useful 
apparatus.  But  in  point  of  fiict  there  is  probably  not  one  in  fifty  of 
even  the  habitual  readers  of  the  Bible  who  do  make  any  regular  use  of 
the  references.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  most  natural 
one  is  the  dislike  of  breaking  the  continuity  of  our  reading  by  con- 
tinually turning  the  leaves  backward  and  forward ;.  but  there  is  also 
the  inmsposition  in  most  men  to  take  the  trouble,  and  they  excuse  their 
indolence  by  the  assertion  that  they  obtain  as  much  advantage  by 
reading  on  as  by  the  comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.  Such 
persons  need  only  take  a  glance  at  this  book,  where  all  the  texts  are 
set  before  them,  without  trouble  on  their  part,  to  be  assured  of  their 
error.  They  will  find  the  analogies  indicated  not  merely  verbal — and 
often  not  verbal  at  all — ^but  material  and  suggestive ;  and  they  will 
soon  feel  how  much  Scripture  treasure  they  have  lost  by  this  neglect. 
Many  persons  also,  who  are  prevented  by  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ments from  giving  more  than  a  small  portion  of  their  time  to  the  read- 
ing of  Scripture,  are  naturally  indisposed  to  apply  that  time  to  any  but 
the  most  direct  mode  of  obtaining  the  advanti^ges  they  seek.  To  these 
the  work  will  be  of  great  value.  A  downward  glance  of  the  eye  is 
alone  required  to  secure  a  benefit  which  has  been  hitherto  attainable 
only  at  a  great  expense  of  time  and  labour. 

The  references,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present  operation,  are 
those  of  Dr.  Blayney's  standard  edition  of  the  Bible,  which  are  known 
to  have  been  selected  with  great  care  and  consideration. 

To  many  readers  it  may  appear  a  very  simple  and  easy  operation  to 
print  as  notes  the  passages  to  which  there  are  references.  But  we  can 
see  that  it  must  have  been  a  work  of  time  and  expense,  the  ultimate 
recompense  of  which  will  not,  we  should  hope,  be  confined  to  the  con- 
sciousness  of  useful  labour. 

The  editor's  own  account  of  one  portion  of  his  labour  will  be  in- 
teresting :— 

Dli8^th7taTw  ir®  ^"5  ^  ?®  ™^"«''  »°  ^^»<^^  ^  ^^^^  endeavoured  to  accom. 
Deen  satished  with  quoting  merely  the  particular  verses  referred  to,  without  in- 

crease 
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crease  or  dimination,  as  if  every  reference  most  necessarily  inclnde  a  whole  verse, 
iieither  more  nor  less.  To  go  no  fbrther  than  the  Gospels,  in  cases  innnmerable  a 
single  reference  rather  serves  for  an  index  to  the  subject  than  marks  out  its  real 
limits ;  as  in  the  account  of  the  Transfiguration,  the  leadine  reference,  Matt,  xviii.  1, 
indndes  seven  yerses ;  and  so  in  most  of  the  parables  and  other  discourses  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  the  general  spirit  of  a  passage  that  must  be  the  guide  in  ascertaining 
the  value  and  extent  of  a  reference.  Again,  «the  object  of  the  references  being 
to  edify  the  student  by  throwing  some  light  on  the  places  to  which  they  belong, 
they  snould  first  be  ,'made  clear  from  th^r  own  context,  and  exhibit  severally  an  in- 
dependent sense,  before  they  can  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  elucidation.  I  have, 
therefbre,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  in  the  execution  of  the  work  to  make  the  sense  of 
each  reference  complete  in  itself,  so  as  to  save  all  further  search  on  the  part  of  the 
reader :  and  if  he  finds,  as  assuredly  he  will,  that  a  quotation  contains  more  than 
the  parallelism  seems  to  require,  I  would  only  observe  that  it  is  often  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  closeness  of  grammatical  connexion,  to  extricate  with  the  pen 
just  so  much  as  is  applicable  wimout  degenerating  into  mere  bald  verbalism  ;  and 
that  this  fiiult  of  redundancy,  if  fault  it  be,  may  readily  be  overcome  by  that  quick 
and  sabtie  agent,  the  eye,  which  will  abstract,  by  an  act  of  volition,  all  that  is 
exegetically  necessarj^  My  difficulty,  indeed,  has  been  to  avoid  lengthy  citations, 
especially  firom  the  prophetical  worxs  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  where  one  is  too 
apt  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  magnificent  language  of  the  former,  and  by  the 
long  reasonings  of  the  latter,  interrupted  as  they  are  with  sudden  digressions,' 
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Br.  Tischendorf  has  now  an  edition  of  the  Codex  Amiatinus  in  the  press, 
founded  on  his  own  collation  of  the  MS.  and  on  that  of  Dr.  Tregelles  made 
during  his  stay  at  Florence  in  April  and  May,  1846,  and  communicate  by  him  to 
Tischendorf.  This  Latin  MS.  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  is  probably 
the  best  monument  of  Jerome's  version  in  existence.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  The  edition  of  the  Latin  New  Testa- 
ment published  by  Fleck,  with  (professedly)  the  various  readings  of  this  MS., 
Is  wholly  unworthy  of  reliance ;  there  are  at  least  fourteen  hundred  readings  given 
which  are  thoroughly  inaccurate.  We  understand  tihat  Dr.  Tregelles  has  compared 
Ihese  readings,  one  by  one,  with  the  MS.  The  collation,  as  published  by  Fleck,  has 
greatlymisled  Lachmann,  who  had  no  other  collation  of  this  MS.  available  for  his 
use.  These  incorrect  readings  have  also  been  perpetuated  in  the  Polyglott  New 
Testament  published  by  Steir  and  Theile.  The  so-called  collation  was  only  made  in 
part  by  Fleck  himself;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  recopying  the  notes  received  from 
others,  and  in  putting  his  own  in  order,  some  of  the  mistakes  may  have  arisen.  It 
IS  still  the  intention  of  Dr.  Tregelles  to  give  the  version  of  Jerome  based  on  this 
MS.  in  his  Greek  Testameiit  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  Text.  He  will  not,  however, 
absolutely  follow  this  one  MS.  (though  it  is  the  most  important),  but  means  to  use 
other  ancient  authority  where  needful. 

An  edition  of  the  important  Greek  and  Latin  MS.  Codex  Claromontanus  (D. 
Epistolarum)  will  probably  appear  about  the  end  of  this  year.  Dr.  Tischendorf 
transcribed  the  whole  MS.  for  publication  some  years  ago  ;  he  has  since  revised  this 
transcript  with  the  MS.,  and  the  whole  will  be  compared  with  Dr.  Tregelles'  colla* 
tion,  and  his  re-examination  of  the  corrections  of  different  hands .  This  commendable 
co-operation  is,  we  understand,  the  result  of  a  proposition  made  by  Dr.  Tischendorf 
to  Dr.  Tregelles,  that  they  should  unitedly  edit  this  MS.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  latter  sdiolar  put  the  results  of  bis  labours  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  and  he 
has  nowc  further  to  make  a  fiic  simile  of  the  MS.  itself,  and  of  the  different  hands 
by  which  it  has  been  corrected. 

All 
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Aa  cditkm  of  the  Septoagiat  U  aimoaiMed  by  Tltehendorf  as  in  the  presk 

The  Her.  .Isaac  Williams  is  about  to  pablish  a  New  Harmony  of  the  Four  Got- 
pelst  in  parallel  columns,  in  the  words  of  the  Authorized  Version,  forming  a  com- 
panion and  key  to  bis  Commentary  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 

jEausAUUf. — Mr.  William  Forrest,  of  Edinburgh,  has  just  finished  a  line 
engraying  (23  inches  by  15)  after  a  drawing  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Leitch  from  a  most 
accurate  sketch  by  Lieut.-Ool.  M'Niven,  of  a  view  of  the  *  Holy  City,'  from  the 
spot  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  city, 
embracing  all  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  that  sacred  locality. 

We  have  just  received  from  Germany,  in  thrse  sheets,  with  a  key  in  outline,  s 
Panorama  von  Jenualem,  embracing  a  lithograph  view  of  all  the  objects  visible  in 
sosry  direction  from  the  highest  pomt  (the  roof  of  the  Church  of  the  Asceofflon) 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  panorama,  while  it  shows  every  near  object  with 
remarkable  distinctneis,  extends  in  the  distance  to  the  vallev  of  the  J<»dan  and  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  We  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind  better 
suited  to  library  use. 

Palbstinx. — We  have  received  that  portion  of  the  Atlas  accompanying  Bitterns 
Erdkunde  which  belongs  to  Palestine  and  Sinai.  The  scale  is  large  (3  minutes 
to  an  inch),  and  all  the  materials  which  have  been  accumulated  of  late  years  for  the 
illustration  of  the  geography  of  Palestine  are  here  embodied  and  settled  on  the 
authority  of  the  first  geographer  of  this  age.  Those  who  know  the  importance 
and  relief  afforded  by  the  possession  of  the  latest  and  best  information  of  this  kind, 
set  forth  on  an  authority  upon  which  entire  reliance  can  be  placed,  will  recdve 
this  as  a  most  valuable  boon.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Atls«  exhibits  only  the 
actual  geography,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  Scriptnral  sites. 

Ajixbica. — ^The  last  sheets  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Book  <f  Daniel,  by  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  are  panin^  through  the  press.  It  wil]  make  an  Svo.  volume,  of  about 
450  pages,  about  350  being  occupied  with  the  Commentary,  and  the  remainder  with 
introductory  matters,  etc.  The  body  of  the  work  has  heen  ready  for  publication 
several  ^ears.  The  Introduction  has  been  recently  prepared,  and  the  whole  has 
been  revised.  Professor  S.  understands  by  the  four  great  empires — the  Babylonian, 
the  Medo-Persian,  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. The  author  goes  at  large  into  the  reasons  which  show  that  the  fourth 
dynasty  was  not  the  Roman  nor  the  Papal.  The  fifth  or  Messianic  kingdom,  which 
is  to  stand  for  ever,  is  introduced  only  when  the  four  dynasties  are  broken  up. 
Particular  j^ns  are  taken  throughout  the  Commentai^  to  refute  the  objections  to 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  Daniel  by  such  writers  as  Professor  Lengerke, 
of  Konigsberg. 

The  well-known  and  highly  valued  work  d  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  Christianorum 
ante  Constantinum  Magnum  Commentarii,  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Murdock,  the 
translator  oif  Mosheim^s  Church  History,  and  is  about  to  be  published  at  Newhaven, 
in  two  volumes. 

It  is  possible  that  there  will  soon  be  a  version  of  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Winer's 
excellent  New  Testament  Grammar.  The  translation  of  a  former  edition  has  long 
been  exhausted. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Theological  Works  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  of 
Andover,  will  soon  be  publish'd.  Five  volumes  will  complete  the  work.  Many 
important  Biblical  texts  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Woods,  as,  for  example,  those  relating 
to  infant  baptism.  • 

A  volume  has  just  been  published  in  New  York,  entitied  Historical  View  of  the 
I^i^ia^es  and  Literature  if  the  Slavic  Nations,  by  Talvi  (Mrs.  Robinson,  wife 
of  Kev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  N«w  York).  It  is  a  filling  out  of  some  articles  which 
appeared  in  tiie  fourth  volume  of  tiie  Biblical  Repository.    The  four  parts  of  tiie 

fTa^'^iLt^^'ai*^?  ^}^^  ^^  ^«  ^1^  <>'•  Church  Slavic  Language  or  Literature; 
Uie  Eastern  Slavijthe  Western  Slavi,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  the 
Slavic  Nations.  The  philological  discussions  in  the  work  are  said  to  be  extremely 
accurate  and  careful. 

A  second 
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A  second  edition  of  the  translation  of  Kuhner's  School  or  Middle  Ghrammar,  by 
Messrs.  Edwards  and  Taylor,  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  published  in  New  York. 
Various  improyements,  it  is  expected,  will  be  made  from  the  MS.  notes  of  the 
author,  and  from  the  grammatical  works  of  Kriiger,  Madvig,  and  others. 

A  Latin  Lexicon,  in  one  large  octavo,  principally  from  the  great  work  of  William 
Freund,  will  soon  be  published.  It  is  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro- 
fessor £.  A.  Andrews,  well  known  among  us  as  an  accurate  classical  scholar.  His 
assistants  are  Professors  Robbius,  of  Middlebury  College,  and  Turner,  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  (American)  announces  that  the  Rev.  Charles 
Adams  has  in  preparation  a  new  work  on  the  present  state  of  Christianity  through- 
out the  World,  intended  to  give  a  f)ur  view  of  the  present  condition  of  Christ's 
kingdom  among  men. 

American  Theological  Quarterlies. — ^The  April  number  of  the  Bibliotheca 

$  Sacra  maintains  the  high  standing  of  this  periodical.    The  principal  articles  are : — 

On  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,  by  Dr.  Enoch  Pond ;  The  Ancient  Poets  and  Poetry  of 

Wales,  by  Edward  D.  Morns;  On  the  Theology  of  Dr.  Edwards,  by  the  Rev. 

'  E.  Smalley;  An  Exegetical  and  Theological  Examination  of  John  i.  1 — 18,  by 

^  Moses  Stuart ;  Of  the  Existence  and  Natural  Attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  by 

^  Professor  Chace ;  a  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Second  Psalm,  by  Dr.  Calvin 

Stowa ;   The  German  Universities,  translated  from  Dr.  Wimmer ;  and  Commen- 

'  taries  on  the  Scriptures,  apparently  by  the  Editor. 

'  The  BiblicaJ  depository  has  a  strong  number :  it  contains  Correspondences  of 

■  Faith,  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Cheever ;  Milton  and  Butler  as  Representatives  of  their 

Parties,  by  Professor  Sanborn ;  Pantheism,  ,by  Dr.  Enoch  Pond ;  A  Lecture  on 
*  the  First  Chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  by  Dr.  Calvin  Stowe ;  Scientific  Observations,  by 

,  the  Rev.  R.  Turnbull ;  The  Death  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Spear ;  The  Book  of 

^  Proverbs,  by  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis ;  and  Vestiges  of  a  Redeemer  in  the  Religions  of 

.  the  Ancient  World,  by  Asahel  Abbot — a  noble  subject  too  faintly  handled. 

TTie  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  has  its  usual  proportion  of  secular  subjects. 
J  The  others  are : — Wesley  the  Catholic,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Adams ;  On  the  Demo- 

l  niacs  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  Silas  Comfort ;  Inquiry  into  the  Meaning 

of  2  Pet.  iii.  13,  by  the  Rev.  T.  U.  Mudge ;  The  Meaning  of  DV,  by  Professor 
',  Johnson  ;  Sunday  School  Literature ;  and  Life  of  the  Rev.  J.  Collins.    This  publi- 

cation has  begun  to  adopt  the  practice  (which  weihave  been  constrained  to  abandon) 
I  of  giving  the  names  of  the  writers. 

>  The  Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  edited  by  David  W.  Lord,  has  another 
article  on  Morell's  Philosophy  of  Religion ;  The  Dangers  and  Difficulties  of  the 
Ministry  ;  Objections  to  the  L^ws  of  Symbolization ;  A  Designation  and  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Figures  of  Isaiah  vii. ;  and  a  Review  of  Seattle's  Discourse  on  the 
Millennial  State  of  the  Church. 

It  is  stated  in  the  American  Literary  World  that  the  judicial  decision  against 
the  existence  of  any  copyrights  in  this  country  in  the  works  of  foreigners,  has 
attracted  much  attention  in  tibe  United  States,  and  has  deepened  the  desire  for  an 
international  copyright,  which  during  some  past  years  has  greatly  extended  in  that 
country.  According  to  this  excellent  authority,  all  parties  may  be  regarded  as 
now  in  favour  of  a  change  which  shall  protect  English  copyrights  in  America, 
and  American  copyrights  here.  Publishers  see  it  to  be  favourable  to  their  own 
interests ;  the  public  is  less  athirst  for  cheap  reprints,  and  is  more  willing  to  give 
a  remunerating  price  for  works  of  real  value ;  authors  have  long  been  in  favour 
of  a  change ;  and  now  that  the  few  who  got  well  paid  in  England  for  the  copyright 
of  their  works,  and  who,  therefore,  held  out  the  last,  have  been  or  will  be  speedily 
brought  by  the  results  of  this  fkmous  legal  decision  to  concur  in  the  general  senti- 
ment— now,  then,  is  the  time  to  act ;  and  we  may  hope  ere  long  to  see  this  diffi- 
cult question  settled  on  an  equitable  basis  —  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
literature  of  both  countries.  The  important  bearing  of  this  on  Biblical  literature 
we  need  not  point  out. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  Schauffier,  Missionary  at  Constantinople,  has  sent  to  the  Ame- 
rican Oriental  Society  a  communication  respecting  Sbabathai  Zebi,  a  pseudo-Mes- 
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siahi  aad  his  fbllow^n.  This  JndsM^Mohammedan  sect  originated  about  the  middle 
of  the  seyenteenth  century  at  Smyrna,  and  still  exists,  although  Its  members  are 
little  known  as  such,  but  profess  Mohanmiedanism  or  Judaism  to  cover  th&r  real 
opinions.  Its  literary  basis  is  the  esoteric  Jewish  system  of  doctrine  called  the 
Cabbala,  the  maturest  fruit  of  which  is  the  book  of  Zohar,  dating  from  the  dose 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Abyuinia. — M.  Rocher  d'Herioourt,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a  journey  in 
Abyssinia,  has  brought  with  him  about  a  score  of  BiSS.  in  the  Ethiopian  language, 
all  of  Tast  antiquity  and  great  literary  value.  They  are  folio  in  form,  bound  in 
red  leather,  with  the  Greek  cross  and  strange  ornaments  on  the  covers.  In  some 
of  them  the  writing  runs  straight  across  tne  page,  in  others  it  is  in  colunms ;  in 
nearly  all  it  is  firm  and  bold  in  character.  Scnne  of  the  MSS.  are  on  history,  re- 
ligion, and  science ;  one  of  them  is  a  complete  and  curious  treatise  on  the  mysteries 
of  Eastern  astrology ;  and  one,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century,  contains  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  differs  in  some 
respects  from  the  ordinary  version  (?).  To  obtain  these  treasures,  M.  d'Herioourt 
passed  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia,  had*  to  employ  daring,  cunning,  persuanon,  and 
force,  to  go  through  many  extraordinary  adventures,  and  endure  many  hardships 
and  persecutions.  He  had,  besides,  obtained  a  mass  of  carious  information  on  the 
religion  (which  it  seems  is  half  Jewish,  half  Christian),  the  manners,  and  the 
government  of  the  singular  people  who  inhabit  Abyssinia ;  has  ascertained  all 
that  could  be  learned  in  their  country,  of  which  so  little  is  known  (?^ ;  and  has 
collected  all  the  fiu^  calculated  to  throw  light  on  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
other  branches  of  science.  He  has  also  brought  numerous  specimens  of  a  plant, 
the  root  of  which  reduced  to  powder  is  said  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  hydro- 
phobia in  men  and  animals. — Literary  Gazttte* 
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GENESIS   AND    GEOLOGY; 

OR  AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  BECONCILIATION  OP  THE 

MODERN  DOCTRINES  OP  GEOI^OGY  WITH  THE 

DECLARATIONS  OP  SCRIPTURE.* 

When  the  conclusions  of  any  inductive  science  appear  to  militate 
against  the  declarations  of  that  volume  which  the  Christian  has 
been  taught  to  consider  as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth,  not  upon  the  one  side, 
hastily  to  reject  the  deductions  of  science,  nor  upon  the  other,  to 
fall  into  the  more  dangerous  error  of  laying  aside  the  doctrine  of 
•  the 

*  The  following  pages  are  the  result  of  the  author^s  first  application  to  the  study 
of  geology,  and  an  attempt  upon  his  part  to  supply,  at  least  in  some  degree,  what  he 
himself  Mt  to  be  a  desideratum,  to  those  who  were  anxious  to  find  out  in  what 
degree  some  of  the  Tarious  hypotheses  for  reconciling  geology  with  Scripture,  could 
be  borne  out  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  sacred  writines.  It  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind,  that  a  mass  of  Scripture,  bearing  more  or  less  directly  upon  this  subject,  lay 
yet,  in  some  degree  at  least,  unexplor^ — that  many  passages,  not  hitherto,  as  far 
as  he  was  aware  of,  brought  forward,  might  with  respect  to  this  be  turned  to 
accoont,  and  the  credibility  of  the  whole  made  stronger  by  a  more  minute  sifting 
of  the  parts.  The  vast  importance  of  the  matter  is  the  only  apology  which  he,  as  a 
layman,  can  offer  for  intrudiD|f  into  a  subjects  generally  considered  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  clerical  profession.  The,  in  some  respects,  un&TouraUe  circum- 
stances under  which  the  ensuing  pages  were  written,  (chiefly  at  intervals  during  a 
foreign  tour  in  pursuit  of  health,)  must  form  at  least  a  part  of  the  excuse  which  he 
must  offer,  for  vie  many  imperfections,  which  he  is  weU  aware,  must  in  all  proba- 
bility lurk  in  them.  If,  however,  anything  which  he  may  have  put  forward,  should 
be  the  means  of  directing  some  abler  hand  into  the  same  track,  of  confirming  the 
faith  of  a  Christian,  or  removing  a  doubt  from  the  mind  of  a  sceptic,  his  end  will 
have  been  fully  answered.  He  must  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  Dean  of 
Westminster's.'Bridgewater  Treatise  for  its  chapter  upon  the  '  Consistency  of  Geolo- 
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the  Diyine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  examine  impartially 
whether  the  difference  between  the  two  be  real,  or  only  apparent, 
and  whether  the  seeming  discrepancies  admit  of  a  sound  recon- 
ciliation. 

Such  is  the  ktate  of  the  case  between  the  modem  science  of 
geology,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  for  whilst  the 
former  has  assigned  an  enormous  antiquity  to  our  earth,  and 
shown  upon  apparently  valid  grounds,  that  for  a  lapse  of  countless 
ages  it  mis  been  the  habitation  of  successive  tribes  of  animal,  and 
vegetable,  existences,  the  latter  has  appeared  to  many  to  define 
and  limit  both  the  age  of  our  planet,  and  also  the  first  dawn  of 
organic  life  upon  its  surface,  to  a  comparatively  short  period: 
whence  a  contest,  detrimental  to  the  interests  both  of  science,  and 
religion,  has  begun — ^the  unbeliever,  considering  the  facts  of  geo- 
logy as  all  upon  his  side,  whilst  many  well-meaning  friends  of 
revelation,  but  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  have  not  con- 
sidered the  subject  m  all  its  phases,  have  been  of  opinion  that 
geological  studies  bring  with  them  a  tendency  to  scepticism. 

It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  investigate  this  apparent  contra- 
diction between  geology  and  Scripture,  and  also,  whether  the  doc- 
trines of  the  modem  school  of  geology  are,  or  are  not,  incompatible 
with  the  declarations  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
taken  in  their  grammatical  signification,  and  agreeably  to  the 
analogy  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  use  of  the  same  terms  in 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 

In  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  intention,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary first,  to  state  how  far  I  think  I  can  proceed  with  security, 
and  secondly,  what  lies  beyond  my  powers.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  credibility^  accordmg  to  the 
*k*ii  ^  of  Scripture,  of  the  following  ten  propositions,  which  I 
shall  proceed  to  enumerate,  may  be  safely  maintained.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  I  shall  only  state  that  in  no  case  do  I 
attempt  demonstration,  but  confine  myself  exclusively  to  showing 
credibility  Mv  propositions  are  as  follows  :— 
saxjrSvoiW*         absolute  age  of  our  earth  is  not  defined  in  the 


author  has 


aTailed  himself  ..SI  ^*^"^  History,'  of  a  great  part  of  which  the  ai 
H0I7  Scriptures' itod«^  ^'  ^®  Smith's  Lectures  •  On  the  Relation  between  the 
his  third  proposition  pT  ?f  "^  ^^  Geological  Science,'  for  what  he  has  said  upon 
first  met  with,  after  the  ««L*  *«?*8*ance  of  the  latter  able  work,  which  the  author 
to  supply  some  proofs  of  ^h!  «  I^Im^"'^^*^®"  "^  ^^  ensuing  essay,  he  was  enabled 
onginal  had  been  deficient  ^"^^^^^^ty  of  a  limited  extent  of  the  flood,  in  which  his 

y^^  f  ^"^  ^'^t^or  h^  Wn  ^^  ?':f.^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^«"  ^  ^'  '^  °^«d,  that  the 
of  Ae  truth  of  both  reveSr^T*''"?  ^^^  synthesis  based  upon  the  assumption 
ttk  K!:?r"^  *<>  b^  SJ^^^^  iMorical  deductions,-to  ^alyse  the  vaSoos 
▼here  it  speaks,  accordlng^T^,  \  ^^  H*^''  ^'^^^^  according  ti  the  Scripture 

K  TO  Its  analogy,  where  it  is  silent. 

Secondly. 
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Secondly.  That  there  may  have  been  a  long  interval  of  time 
between  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  mentioned  in  the  first 
verse,  of  the  first  chapter,  of  Genesis,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
earth's  history^  in  the  second  verse. 

Thirdly.  That  the  term  *  the  earth '  (Hebrew  }n«n)  does  not 
apply  necessarily,  in  every  instance,  to  the  whole  of  our  planet, 
but  sometimes  only  to  a  part  of  it. 

Fourthly.  That  the  state  of  the  earth,  described  in  the  second 
verse,  as  *  without  form  and  void '  (Hebrew  ^nbj  «inh)  does  not 
necessarily  mean  matter  never  reduced  to  form,  and  order,  but 
may  signify  matter  reduced  to  disorder,  after  previous  organization, 
and  arrangement. 

fifthly.  That  the  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  also  men- 
tioned in  the  second  verse,  is  not  negative  of  the  previous  existence 
of  light,  but  may  have  been  only  a  temporan^  one. 

Sixthly.  That  the  commencement  of  the  first  of  the  six  days  of 
creation,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  verse,  *  And  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light.' 

Seventhly,  That  the  act  of  the  first  day,  does  not  necessarily  sig- 
nify the  creation  of  light,  but  may  have  been  only  the  calling  it  into 
operation,  upon  the  scene  of  darkness  described  in  the  second  verse. 

Eighthly.  That  the  calling  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness 
Night,  with  the  declaration  uiat  ^  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  first  day,'  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  this  was  the 
first  day,  dbsolutely  speaking. 

Ninthly.  That  the  work  of  the  second  day,  mentioned  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth,  verses,  may  have  been  only  an  operation 
performed  iipon  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth. 

Tenthly.  That  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  described  from  the 
fourteenth,  to  the  eighteenth,  verses,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  tiien  first  created,  or  formed 
for  the  first  time  from  pre-existent  matter,  but  may  only  have 
been,  that  they  were  then  for  the  first  time  in»the  detail  of  the 
history  of  the  present  earth,  made  visible  to  it,  and  ordained  to 
their  offices  with  respect  to  the  coming  human  creation. 

To  the  work  of  the  third  day,  in  gathering  the  waters  under 
the  heaven  together,  and  causing  the  appearance  of  the  dry  land, 
together  with  the  creation  of  vegetables,  to  that  of  the  mth,  in 
the  creation  of  fish,  and  fowl,  and  to  that  of  the  sixth,  in  the 
creation  of  the  beasts  of  the  eartii,  cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and 
also  of  the  human  race,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert  particularly ; 
as  they  sufiiciently  explain  themselves,  and  the  creations  most 
probably  refer  to  tnose  of  some  of  the  existing  species.^ 

Before 

111  ~  ■  -.. 

*»  That  these  creations  refer  to  *  existing  species/  amongst  the  number  of  which* 

T  2  "^^ 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  proofe  of  the  ««f »'%/^y,^^S 

propoBitioi  there  ^  ^\^f%^ ^^^IX^^^^^ 
L  inthk  place,  relative  to  the  diflferent  W*"^ X^j^^th 
which  have  been  propounded  for  Uie  ^"^^^11^^!^  ^^ 
Scripture.'    It  mil  be  necessary  to  notice  them  here,  ana  aiao 
remark  the  objections  which  apply  to  some  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  all  the  fpssiliferons  strata  have  been 
formed,  and  deposited,  by  the  Noachian  deli^e.         .  .  _  .  i^ 

A^ndis,Sat  the/have  been  deposited  m  the  mtervrf  be^^^ 
tween  the  creation  of  the  human  species,  and  that  deta^  or  ^ 
some  of  them,  as  the  primary  and  secondary,  r^.f^^^f^Si 
interval,  and  the  remainder,  as  the  tertiary,  and  diluvial  deposits, 

''^Kf  ^e  suppositions  app«ir  in--istent  witii  ^^  ^-^ 
thickness,  and  numerous  subdivisions,  of  these  ^^Jf^^^  Se 
difference  of  petrifaction  observable  in  their  different  ^^^^ 
petrifection  bemg  generally  greater  in  the  older  strata,  and  less  m 

the  more  recent.  .      ^    .     i?    i_  *«  «.f  A\^~ 

They  also  seem  irreconcUeable  with  the  faxit  of  strata  ot  mi 
ferent  mineral  composition,  and  enclosing  differing,  and  often  cna- 
racteristic,  classes  of  organic  remains,  lying  upon  each  other  viinou»> 

we  must  reckon  any  coeval,  (or  nearly  w.)  in  their  creation,  with  ^e  ^«^,2S 
ifin  I  think  appear  with  reepect  to  the  vegetahle,  from  chap.  i.  ver- 29»  »>.  ,  ^vSe 
with  ver.  11  and  12.  We  can  hardly  doubt  the  reference  of  the  former,  to  w 
latter;  and,  with  respect  to  a  great  part  of  the  animal,  ^^^^  ?"fP- "-^.tl'J^W^o 
compared  with  chap.  iT vef .  20, 21.  and  24.  25.  Although,  m  t^  l?*^''.<»™I*f!lS?' 
the  moving  creatures  of  the  waters  are  wanting  in  its  first  term,  still  their  «>nneOTOT 
as  to  creation  with  the  fowl,  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  if  the  creation  oi 
the  latter  refer  to  existing  spedes,  so  does  that  of  the  former  also.      ^    ^  , 

I  have  referred  these  creations  only  •  to  those  of  some  of  the  existmg  species, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  refer  the  term  '  the  earth*  in  the  second  verse,  ana 
subsequent  account,  only  to  a  part  of  our  planet,  they  will  not  »«<5^^?™y  J^^^J^ 
all  creation  over  its  sur&ce.    That  from  the  use  of  universal  terms  with  ^^P^  ^ 
these  creations,  we  need  not  necessarily  infer  absolute  universality  will  be  shown 
ferther  on  in  treating  of  my  third  proposition ;  and  ferther,  we  have  no  reason  m 
Scripture  for  supposini^  that  animals  and  plants  spread  all  over  tiie  surfiMe  ojthe 
earth,  from  any  common  centre.    We  have  an  intimation  of  a  wide  spread  of  the 
femily  of  Noah  after  the  flood  (Gen.  ix.  19,  compared  with^x.  32) ;  but  it  is  nowhere 
affirmed  that  any  universal  geographical  distribution  of  animtds,  and  plants,  was 
effected  by  diffusion  from  any  one  place.    In  case  it  should  be  objected  to  this, 
that  the  command  to  Noah  (chap.  vi.  18-22,  and  vii.  1-4)  implies  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  animal  life  in  the  ark  was  intended  for  a  complete  re-stockins  of  the  earth 
after  the  flood,  I  would  reply  that  it  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  that  the  terms 
'the  earth   and  •  all  tiie  earth,*  used  with  reference  to  the  flood,  may  be  limited  in 
tiieir  signification,  and  allude  only  to  part  of  our  planet,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
animals  saved  in  the  ark  may  have  bien  only  intended  to  re-stock  this  pJirt.     This 
^LfJ!S:^^^lnJTll^^^^'''''  ^*  ^iU  ^^  ^  ^e"  to  keep  in  view  with  respect  to 
^Wect  Dr  J  P^f  W>P*'''^'  *"^  septuples,  of  animals,  into  the  ark.    See  upSn  this 
^SiS-a^iJj;^^^^^^  'The  Relation  between  th^Holy 

intermixture, 
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intermixture,  or  confusion,  which  could  hardly  be  the  case  if  they 
were  deposited  by  a  flood,  or,  though  in  a  less  eminent  degree, 
within  a  short  period. 

A  further  objection  to  these,  arises  from  the  difierence  of  climate 
appropriate  to  the  difierent  classes  of  organic  remains,  many  of 
those  of  the  lower  strata,  even  in  northern  regions^  exhibiting  a 
character  fitted  to  a  tropical  climate,  whilst  those  of  the  upper 
strata,  in  succession,  rather  show  a  climate  cooling  down  to  a 
temperate  one,  such  as  exists  at  present ;  besides  which,  many  of 
their  genera,  and  almost  all  their  species,  are  extinct  ;^  and,  what 
is  also  a  very  strong  objection,  no  human  remains,  or  works  of  art, 
have^  as  far  as  geological  research  has  hitherto  gone,  been  found 
in  any  of  the  strata,  excepting  in  those,  which  from  physical  evi- 
dence, are  concluded  to  be  of  the  most  recent  epoch.  As  all  these 
facts  are  strongly  against  these  first  two  hypotheses,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  allude  to  them  any  farther. 

We  shall  now  consider  a  third,  which  many  have  held  as  valid. 
Those  who  maintain  this  latter,  are  of  opinion  that  the  days  of 
creation  were  not  necessarily  periods  of  only  twenty-four  hours 
long,  but  may  have  been  of  indefinite  and  considerable  length. 
This  opinion  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  in  some  degree  warranted 
by  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  as  we  find  (Ps.  xc.  4)  the  expression, 
*  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is 
passed ;'  and  (2  Pet.  iii.  8),  '  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.'  Also,  in  prophetic 
language,  days  are  put  for  years.  The  supporters  of  this  hypo- 
thesis, m  general,  conceive  that  the  order  of  creation,  as  far  as  we 
can  detect  it  by  examination  of  the  earth's  strata,  corresponds  in 
order  of  time  with  the  creations  of  the  days  of  Gen.  i.  First, 
vegetable  life ;  then  fish  and  fowl ;  then  the  beasts  of  the  earth ; 
lastly,  the  human  race.  This,  however,  as  far  as  geological  in- 
vestigation has  hitherto  gone,  has  not  been  supported  by  the 
results  of  research,  as  the  remains  of  marine  animals  are  found  in 
the  lowest  fossiliferous  strata,  as  well  as  those  of  vegetables,  which 
would  seem  to  show  these  creations  rather  as  contemporary,  than 
successive,  and  divided  by  a  vast  interval  of  time.  It  seems, 
besides,  an  unnecessary  staining  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  to 
make  the  days  long  periods,  when  the  reconciliation  can  be  as 
well,  or  better,  effected,  without  doing  so,  and  by  taking  them  in 
their  ordinary  signification  of  periods  of  tweuty-four  hours  long. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  which  has  been  proposed,  is  the  same  as 
the  last,  with  the  difierence  of  taking  the  days  as  natural  ones* 
but  with  long  intervals  between  them  ;  it  is  evident,  however,  that 

^  The  chief  exception  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  shells  of  the  newer  tertiary 
formations. 

the 
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the  same  geological  objection,  applies  in  this  instance,  as  well  «b  in 
the  former  one. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  these  four  hypotheses,  and  of  the 
objections  which  may  be  made  a^nst  them,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  state  a  fifth,  and  sixth,  to  which  the  same  exceptions  do  not 
apply,  and  which  appear  warranted  by  the  analogy  of  Scripture. 
The  first  of  these  latter,  supposes  the  nrst  verse  of  Gen.  i.,  to  be 
an  epitome  of  what  follows  afterwards  in  detail,  and  therefore 
'  does  not  assign  the  meaning  of  creation,  in  the  ordinary  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  term,  and  by  which  we  mean  production  from 
nothing,  to  the  word  *  created  Heb.  Kp^  in  the  first  verse.  Ac- 
cording to  tiiis  hypothesis,  it  appears  that,  if  it  be  true,  we  have 
no  account  of  the  first  and  absolute  creation  of  heaven  and  earth, 
in  the  first  verse,  and  that  the  first  place  in  point  of  time  that  we 
hear  of  our  earth,  is  in  tiie  second,  when  it  already  exists^  and  is 
in  a  certain  state  described  as  being  ^without  form  and  void' ;  it 
may  appear  startling  to  some,  who  nave  always  attached  our  ordi- 
nary meaning  to  the  v^rb  create,  in  this  passage,  to  hear  it 
rendered  otherwise ;  but  this  surprise  will  in  a  great  meaaure  dis- 
appear, upon  the  examination  of  other  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  same  verb  is  used,  yet  where  it  cannot  possibly  have 
the  signification  of  absolute  creation.  I  shall  adduce  some  ol 
these,  and  the  interpretation  there  given  by  the  English  authorized 
translation  of  Uie  Scriptures. 

Num.  xvi.  30 — where  K^3  is  translated,  to  make,  (a  new 

tiling). 

Josh.  xvii.  15  and  18 — where  it  is  translated,  to  cut  down. 

1  Sam.  ii.  29 — where  it  is  translated,  to  make  fat. 

Ezek.  xxi.  19 — where  it  is  translated  twice,  to  choose. 

Ezek.  xxiii.  47-^where  it  is  translated,  to  despatch,  (with 
swords). 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  word  does  not 
always  signify  production  from  nothing,  and  that  the  original 
Hebrew  admits  of  a  greater  latitude  of  interpretation  than  Eng- 
lish readers  are  generally  accustomed  to  assign  to  it ;  they  nega- 
tive the  supposition  that  Mna  must  signify  creation  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term ;  and  its  use  in  the  following  passages,  in  which 
it  is  found  rather  in  the  sense  of  re-creation,  than  first  and  abso- 
lute creation,  appears  to  justify  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by 
the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis. 

Ps.  li.  10.  ^  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  ;  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.' 

Ps.  cii.  18.  'The  people  which  shall  be  created  shall  praise  the 
Lord/ 

Ps.  civ.  29,  30.  *  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are   troubled :   thou 

takest 
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takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.     Thou 

eendest  forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created:  and  thou  renewest  the  face 

of  the  earth/ 

Is.  xlviii.  7.  '  They  are  created  now,  and  not  from  the  b^inning.* 
Is.  Ixv.  17,  18.  *  For,  behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 

earth :  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind. 

But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  that  which  I  create :  for,  behold 

I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy.' 

Com|pare  with  this,  Hebrews  i.  10 — 12. 

Still  it  may  be  said,  that  in  all  probability,  the  inspired  volume 
does  give  some  account  of  the  first  and  absolute  creation  of  all 
things,  and  that  it  does  not  merely  take  up  the  history  of  our 
earth  from  a  certain  point  of  time.  There  may  perhaps  be  some 
weight  in  this  objection,  and  therefore  the  sixth,  or  last,  hypothesis 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  appears  to  be  the  preferable  one 
of  all,  for  the  reconciliation  of  geology  with  the  Scnptures. 

According  to  this  latter  hypotliesis,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
in  the  first  verse,  describes  the  first  creation  of  the  whole  universe, 
including  our  earth,  for  the  phf ase  '  the  heaven  and  the  earth,'  is 
made  use  of  throughout  the  Scriptures  to  denote  the  whole  uni- 
verse* (reference  to  Gen.  xiv.  19,  22;  1  Chron.  xxix.  11 5  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  11 ;  Is.  xliv.  24;  Matt.  xi.  25  ;  Col.  i.  16,  etc.,  will  clearly 
show  this),  and  then  drops  their  whole  history  until  a  period  im- 
mediately antecedent  to  the  creation  of  the  human  species,  when 
it  resumes  it  in  the  second  verse,  in  as  far  as  it  concerned  the 
human  race.  Consequently,  we  are  to  look  in  a  vast  interval  of 
duration,  between  the  periods  of  the  first  and  second  verses,  for 
the  ages  during  which  our  earth  has  been  inhabited  by  successive 
tribes  of  aninuu,  and  vegetable,  creations,  widely  difierent  from  the 
present  types  of  existence,  and  for  the  long  lapse  of  time  requisite 
for  the  elaboration  of  the  existing  surface  from  its  original  condi- 
tion, very  probably,  one  of  igneous  fluidity,  by  a  gradual  process 
of  cooling,  and  by  tiie  elevating,  and  degrading,  agencies  of  fire, 
and  water,  which  we  still  see  at  work  in  the  formation,  and  reduc- 
tion, of  continents  and  islands. 

To  this  hypothesis,  it  may  perhaps  be  objected ;  that  if  these 
geological  facts*  be  true,  certainly  some  information  as  to  them 
would  have  been  given  in  Scripture ;  it  may  be  said,  if  the  Divine 
word  give  an  account  of  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  their 
preparation  for  man,   of  the  creation  of  some  of  the   existing 

*  Though  this  be  generallT  the  case,  it  must  be  allowed  tbat  sometimes  it  is  tised 
in  8  lower  signitcation,  and  w  applied  to  the  aspect  of  things  after  a  great  cfaaage* 
See  I«i.  IxT.  17»  18,  compared  with  Ps.  eii.  25, 26 ;  and  2  Pet.  iii.  5-7,  where  we  find 
*  the  heavens  and  earth,  whidi  are  now,'  spoken  of  in  coDtrAdistinetion  to  those  pre- 
ceding the  deluge.  This  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  phrase  in  Gen.  i.  1,  if  the  fifth 
hypoSesis  of  which  we  have  spoken  be  tme. 

species. 
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species,  and  of  the  human  race,  it  would  also  certainly  haye  given 
some  intimation  of  the  previous  creations,  and  of  those  operations 
upon  the  surSeu^e  of  our  planet,  to  which  it  owes  its  present  appear- 
ance, and  diversity  of  structure. 

To  this  objection  we  can  only  reply,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
it  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  tnat  God  would  have  ^ven 
information,  where  he  has  not  done  so  ;  and  in  the  second,  that  the 
Scriptures  have  only  in  this  instance  treated  geology  as  they  have 
done  every  other  physical  science,  and  been  entirely  alent  about 
its  objects.  Many  great  and  usefiil  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  astronomy,  in  diemistry,  and  in  various  other  sciences ;  but  of 
which  of  them  does  the  inspired  volume  speak  ?  Many  who  dis- 
claim the  conclusions  of  the  geolomst,  will  themselves  admit,  that 
probably  other  planets  are  the  abodes  of  intelligent  and  rational 
oeings,  and  the  nxed  stars,  centres  of  similar  systems  to  our  own  ; 
but  whence  is  this  admission  ?  Scripture  is  rilent  upon  this  point 
also,  and  it  depends  upon  analogy  only ;  whereas  the  trutiis  of 
geology,  respecting  which  also  Scripture  is  alent,  depend  uppn 
the  induction  of  facts,  not  merely  upon  analogical  reasoning,  llie 
objects  of  revelation  were  different,  its  intention  was  not  to  gratify 
man's  appetite  for  merely  intellectual  information  ;  but  it  was  to 
be  *  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness  :*  from  its  own  analogy  we  cannot  reason  up 
to  the  fact  that  it  would  have  contained  information  about  periodls 
of  the  earth's  history  which  are  quite  unconnected  with  the  numan 
race,  it  itself  gives  us  to  understand  that  there  are  things  which  it 
was  not  its  province  to  reveal.' 

The  credibility  of  an  interval  between  the  periods  of  the  two 
first  verses  of  Genesis,  during  which,  geological  operations  may 
have  been  going  on,  forming  the  substance  of  my  second  proposi- 
tion, I  shall  treat  no  more  of  it  at  present ;  but  proceed  to  tiie 
consideration  of  my  first— 

That  the  absolute  age  of  our  earth  is  not  defined  in  the  sacred 
volume. 

The  proof  of  this  proposition  evidently  lies  in  the  indefiniteness 
of  the  term  *  beginning,  Heb.  n^KW  Gen.  i.  1.  It  can  be  limited 
to  no  particular  period,  except  by  the  assumption  that  it  was  im- 
mediately antecedent  to,  or  a  part  of,  the  first  day ;  and  in  my 
next  proposition,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  former  would 
be  assumption,  as  several  other  passages  which  treat  of  things 
separated  in  reality  by  long  intervals  of  time,  are  in  juxta-podtion 
in  the  order  of  the  narrative,  in  Scripture ;  and  in  my  sixth,  that 

'  Dent  xxix.  29 :  '  The  secret  things  belong  onto  the  Lord  oar  Grod :  bat  those 
things  which  are  revealed  belong  onto  us  and  to  oar  children  for  ever.* 
ProT.  xxT.  2 :  *  It  is  the  glory  of  Gk)d  to  conceal  a  thing.' 

the 
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the  latter  is  not  the  case,  as  the  account  of  the  first  day  does  not 
begin  till  the  third  verse.  Furthermore,  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  indefiniteness  of  n^^n  arises  from  its  use,  and  that  of  its 
root  B^n  in  Prov.  viii.  22,  23,  also  from  that  of  their  Greek 
synonyme  ecpx^  in  John  xv.  27,  and  Matt.  xix.  4.  In  the  former 
passages  we  find  n^B^n  and  ^n  used  to  express  eternity  a  parte 
ante^  *  The  LORD  possessed  me  in  the  beginning,'  n^p^K'n,  *  of  his 
way,  before  his  works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from 
the  beginning,'  cVip  *  or  ever  the  earth  was.'  In  the  latter,  we 
find,  John  xv.  27,  our  Saviour  use  apx^  to  express  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  at  most  but  three  or  four  years  ante- 
cedent to  his  making  use  of  the  term.  *  Ye  also  shall  bear 
witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning.'  Gr. 
av  aiqx^^'  And  m  Matt.  xix.  4,  the  same  word  is  used  to  express 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  human  creation,  several  thousand 
years  previous  to  our  Saviour's  use  of  it.  '  Have  ye  not  read 
that  he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,'  dv  dqx^h  'made 
them  male  and  female.'  Hence,  the  fair  conclusion  is,  that  n^^n 
may  be  indefinite  in  Gen.  i.  1,  as  it,  and  its  synonymes,  are  cer- 
tainly used  indefinitely  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  That  n^?^«t)  K%^1 
(in  the  sense  of  a  beginning)  and  atpx^  ^^  synonymous,  compare 
Prov.  viii.  22,  23,  with  John  i.  1,  2. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  my  second  proposition. 

That  there  may  have  been  a  long  interval  of  time  between  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  mentioned  in  the  first  verse,  of  the 
first  chapter,  of  Genesis,  and  the  continuation  of  the  earth's  history, 
in  the  second  verse.  In  other  words,  that  there  may,  credibly 
with  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  be  a  long  interval  of  time  passed 
over  in  silence,  between  two  immediately  succeeding  verses,  and 
this,  without  any  break  between  the  two,^  or  intimation  of  the 

existence 

8  I  have  been  indaced  to  state  that  an  interval  of  time  between  the  periods  of 
two  immediately  succeeding  verses  is  credible,  without  any  break  between  them, 
from  having  seen  it  brought  forward  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  an  interval 
between  the  periods  of  the  first  and  second  verses  of  Gen.  i.,  that  in  old  Bibles  &ere 
was  a  break  after  the  first  verse. 

Now,  as  the  examination  with  respect  to  this  point  of  a  great  number  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  in  Latin,  and  Greek,  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Ambrosian,  at  Milan,  the  Laurentian,  at 
Florence^  and  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  has  not  furnished  me  with  an  instance  of  a 
break  of  blank  space  ^  between  the  first  and  second  verses  of  Gen  i.,  I  think  that 
this  argument  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  I  have  met  with  but  one  Heb.  MS.  in  which 
it  might  have  been  doubtful  whether  such  a  break  did  not  exist.  The  first  break 
which  generally  occurs  in  the  MSS.  is  after  the  fifth  verse,  at  the  end  of  the  first 


*■  A  break  of  blank  space  is  the  usual  mark  of  division  in  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the 

Scriptures.  » 

day  : 
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existence  of  rach  an  interral.    The  following  paaeages  i^ipear  to 

afibrd  instances  of  this. 

Pgalm 


day :  there  are  breaka  after  tlie  other  daya  alsa  The  mark  f  m  English,  and  tbe 
mark  D  in  Hebrew,  oo|to  of  the  Scriptores,  are  pat  before  the  passages  which  hsTe 
got  breaks  before  them  in  the  MSS.  The  passages  whidi  I  have  addneed,  as  in- 
stance*  of  long  perioda  UMsed  over  in  silence  between  immediately  succeediog 
▼erws,  will  be  Ibond  to  be  without  these  marks  before  them ;  and  therefore,  in 
cotttiaoity  of  the  narration,  th^  are  analogons  to  Gen.  L  1,  2. 

The  passage  Nam.  xz.  1,  '  Tlien  came  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  wh(rfc 
congregatioa,  into  the  desert  of  Zin  in  the  first  month :  and  the  people  abode  in 
Kadesh ;  and  Miriam  died  there,  and  was  boried  there ;'  has  been  brooght  forward 
by  Dr.  J*  Pye  Smith  as  an  instance  of  a  kmg  period  in  time  passed  over  ia  nlence 
by  Moses  between  saocecding  terses ;  the  livt  ▼ene  of  the  precedii^  chapter  enlj 
ending  aome  ii^anctions  with  respect  to  the  ceremonial  law,  which  occapy  the 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth,  chapters,  and  no  nodce  being  taken  of  any  of  the  wander 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israd,  sabseqoeat  to  their  encampi^ent  at  Bithmah,  or  Ksdesb- 
bamea'  in  Ac  wilderness  of  Paran,  whence  the  spies  had  been  sent  out  to  Tiew  tbe 
Promised  land.  The  last  mention  which  is  made  ijf  any  thing  having  reference  to 
their  locality,  is  thrir  defeat  by  the  Amalekites  at  HormaJi  (Nam.  zrr.  45) ;  bat  diifl, 
(compared  with  Deot.  L  43-46)  was  daring  the  aboTC  encampment ;  from  wkich, 
until  their  encampment  at  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Nam.  zx.  I),  which 
was  the  fortieth  year  after  their  departare  fttmi  Egypt  (compare  Nam.  zz.  22-28, 
with  chap,  xz^ii.  37, 88),  there  was  an  interval  of  aboot  thirty-seven,  or  thirty-ei^t, 
years  (compare  Nam.  xzi.  12,  with  Deat.  ii.  13, 14),  daring  which  Uieir  wandenogs 
(mentioned  Nam.  xxxiii.  19-86)  took  place,  they  having' been  tamed  aboat  from 
Kadesh-bamea  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  sent  into  the  wilderness  by  tbe  way 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Nam.  xIt.  25,  and  Deat.  ii.  I). 

The  rebellioa  of  Corah,  IHthaa,  and  Abiram  (mentioned  Nam.  xvi.)  probabljr 
took  place  daring  this  interval ;  bat  as  the  Israelites  (Deat  i.  46)  *  Abode  in  Kadesh' 
(Barnea)  '  many  days,'  it  may  have  been  in  that  period,  and  so  left  an  interval  snte- 
cedent  to  the  time  of  Nam.  xx.  1,  of  nearly  thirty-eig^t  years,  passed  over  in  silence. 

I,  however,  haye  not  ventnred  to  insert  this  passage  amonpt  the  examples  which 
I  have  given  of  intervals  of  time  omitted  between  sncoeeding  verses,  by  resson  o^ 
always  having  foand  in  any  Hebrew  MSS.  which  I  have  examined  npon  tiiis  passage 
a  break,  or  mark  of  division,  between  the  end  of  Nam.  xix.  22,  and  the  beginning  of 
Nam.  XX.  1.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  the  Alexandrian  mannscript,  and  die 
one  in  andal  letters,  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  two  of  the  oldest  Greek 
MSS.  extant,  in  tiie  former  of  which,  a  small  break  oecniv,  and  in  die  latter,  one  of 
its  asnal  marks  of  division.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  mark  of  division  (&)  is 
placed  bdfore  Nam.  xx.  1,  in  Hebrew  o(q^es  of  the  Scriptnresi. 

I  have  also  found  two  or  three  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  MSS^  without  any  parti- 
cular break,  or  mark  of  division,  before  this  passage.  These  instances  are  not,  how- 
ever, suffident  authority  against  that  cited  on  the  other  side ;  conseqaently,  as  there 
is  a  break  before  Num.  xx.  1,  and  not  before  (Sen.  i.  2, 1  think  that  we  cannot  bring 
forward  the  interval  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the  former,  as  a  proof  of  tbe  credi- 
bility of  one  antecedent  to  that  of  the  latter.^"    Still,  however,  the  blanks  in  the 


i  That  Hithmah  and  Kadesh-bamea  were  tiie  came  encampment,  compare  Nam. 
xiL  16,  with  chap,  xxxiu.  18;  that  Ksdesh-bamea  was  the  encampmoit  in  the 
wildemas  c^Paran,  compare  Num.  xiiL  3,  26,  27,  with  Dent  L  19-26. 

*  As  breaks  or  marics  of  division  beooBse  fewer  in  manuscripis  the  greater  their 
f^-^ti^^  perhaps  go  back  in  imagination  to  a  tiase  when  there  may  have  been 
^■*  2  vT  ?^  V^  *  ^"^^  ^^  extant)  none  at  aU:  in  which  ease  Num.  xx.  1. 
wmUd  be  admissible  as  an  instance  of  a  long  interval  passed  over  in  sUence ;  bot  as 
MSS.  exist  now,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not 

-  It  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  that  Num.  xx.  1,  as  well  as  Gcd.  i.2. 
begms  with  the  Hebrew  partide  1.    n  is  |  conversive  <rf  the  future. 

nanati^ 
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Psalm  ciy.  There  seems  to  be  an  interval  of  above  sixteen 
hundred  years  passed  over  in  silence  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
Teraes,  the  former  referring  apparently  either  to  the  creaticm,  or 
maldngy  of  the  earth,  and  &  latter  to  the  dehige  of  Noah.  The 
fifth  verse,  in  praising  the  Lord,  says  of  hiin,  ^  Who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever.'  Now, 
to  whatever  time  we  refer  this  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
whether  to  the  beginning,  when  it  was  created,  or  the  third  day, 
when  it  was  made  by  separation  from  the  waters,  an  interval  of 
above  sixteen  hundred  years,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy,"*  must  have  existed  between  this,  and  the  Noachian  deluge, 
which  appears  to  be  the  object  of  the  contemplation  of  the  writer 
in  the  sixth,  and  following,  verses :  this  will  appear  by  comparing 
them  with  the  account  of  that  flood,  in  the  seventh,  and  eighth, 
chapters  of  Genesis.  With  the  first  clause  of  the  sixth  verse, 
*  Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  sstvith  a  garment  :*  the  eleventh 
verse  of  Gen.  vii.  agrees,  ^  The  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  broken  up  ;'  also,  the  seventeenth,  ^  And  the  flood 
was  forty  days  upon  the  earth ;'  and  the  nineteenth,  *  And  the  waters 
prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;'  with  the  latter  clause,  *  The 
waters  stood  above  the  mountains ;'  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth 
verse,  and  the  twentieth,  agree,  '  And  all  the  high  hills,  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upward 
did  the  waters  prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were  covered.'  With 
the  seventh  verse,  *  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;  at  the  voice  of  thy 
thunder  they  hasted  away,'  the  first,  second,  and  third,  of  Gen. 
viii.  correspond,  *  And  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth, 
and  the  waters  asswaged ;  The  fountains  also  of  tiie  deep  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was 
restrained ;  And  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  conti- 
nually :  and  after  the  end  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days  tlie  waters 
were  abated.'  There  seems  to  be  some  reference  in  the  eighth 
verse,  *They'  (tidewaters)  'go  up  bjr  the  mountains;  they  go 
down  by  the  valleys  unto  the  place  which  thou  hast  founded  for 
them,'  to  the  fifth  of  Gen.  viii.,  '  And  the  waters  decreased  conti- 
nually until  the  tenth  month  :  in  the  tenth  month  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the  mountains  seen.*  The  declara- 
tion of  the  ninth  verse,  '  Thou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they  may  not 
pass  over ;  that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth,'  appears  to 

refer  to  the  promises  of  Gen.  ix.  in  the  eleventh  verse,   '  And  I 

^     "     '    '  •     '       '  ' •• — — 

narratiYe  between  Num.  xix.  and  xx.,  and  between  Genesis,  and  Exodus,  fbnn  strong 
presumptions  that  the  design  of  Moses  was  not  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the 
human  race,  or  even  of  the  Jewish  nation,— still  less  can  we  expect  one  of  geological 
epochs. 

»  The  interral  from  Adam  to  the  flood,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  is 
16S6  years :  according  to  the  Samaritan,  1307 ;  according  to  the  Septuagint,  2262. 

will 
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will  establish  my  coTenant  with  you ;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut 
off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood ;  neither  shall  there  any 
more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth/  and  in  the  fifteenth,  '  And 
the  waters  shall  no  more  oecome  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh.' 

These  numerous  points  of  coincidence  leave,  it  seems  to  me, 
little  reasonable  doubt  of  the  reference  of  this  passage  to  the  time 
of  Noah's  flood,  as  the  only  other  narrative  in  Scripture  to  which 
there  is  any  semblance  or  allusion  in  it,  and  of  this  compara- 
tively but  little,  is  the  state  of  the  earth  described  (Gen.  i.  2-9) 
as  having  the  deep  upon  it,  and  being  covered  with  the  waters ; 
but  this  view,  besides  having  the  points  of  resemblance  fewer,  and 
weaker,  would  appear  to  be  still  farther  negatived  by  the  last 
clause  of  the  ninth  verse :  ^  Thou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they  may 
not  pass  over ;  that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth.'  The 
not  turning  again  to  cover  the  earth,  though  applicable  to  the  time 
of  the  deluge,  is  not  equally  so  to  the  state  of  things  described 
Gen.  i.  2-9,  as  after  this  the  waters  did  turn  again,  and  cover  the 
earth  in  the  time  of  Noah. 

Aeain  (Dan.  xi.),  we  have  an  interval  of  about  one  hundred 
and  lorty-nine  years,  passed  over  in  silence,  between  the  second, 
and  third,  verses,  the  second  containing  a  prophecy  which  few  will 
deny  to  apply  to  Xerxes,  as  he  is  described  as  a  fourth  iiog  of 
Perfida,  who  ^  by  his  strength  through  his  riches '  should  *  stir  up 
all  against  the  realm  of  Graecia ;'  and  the  third,  one,  which,  in  like 
manner,  few  will  deny  to  apply  to  Alexander  the  Great,  as  he  is 
described  as  *  a  mighty  king '  wno  was  to  '  rule  with  great  dominion, 
and  do  according  to  his  will,'  but  whose  kingdom  should  be  ^  broken ' 
and  '  divided  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;'  but  *  not  to  his 
posterity,'  but  '  for  others.'  No  notice  whatsoever  is  here  taken 
of  any  action  of  Xerxes,  subsequent  to  his  invasion  of  Greece,  Bor 
of  any  of  the  six  kings  of  Persia,  which  intervened  between  him, 
and  Alexander,  consequently  we  have  here  an  interval  of  time 
equal  to  the  period  intervening  between  Xerxes's  invasion,  and 
Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  comprising  about  a 
hundred  and  forty-nine  years,  passed  over  in  silence  between  the 
second,  and  third,  verses,  and  without  any  intimation  given  of  its 
existence.  It  matters  not,  in  this  instance,  whether  the  sceptic 
assert  that  the  prophecy  was  written  after  the  event  In  either 
case,  whether  it  were  written  before,  or  after,  the  truth  remains 
the  same,  that  a  writer  of  the  Scripture  has  left  a  long  interval  of 
time  passed  over  silently  between  two  immediately  succeeding 
verses. 

Farther  (Acts  xxii.),  there  is  an  interval  of  three  years  passed 
over  in  silence  between  the  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth,  verses.  The 
sixteenth  mentions  Ananias's  conversation  with  Saul  upon  his  con- 
version, 
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veraon,  at  Damascus ;  the  seventeenth,  Saul's  return,  after  his  con- 
version, to  Jerusalem ;  but  between  these  two,  it  appears,  from 
Gal.  i.  15-19,  that  he  had  taken  a  journey  into  Arabia,  returned 
a  second  time  to  Damascus,  whence  his  escape  is  mentioned  (Acts 
ix.  25),  and  that  his  return  to  Jerusalem  was  not  until  three  years 
after  his  conversion.o 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the 
Hebrew  particle  1,  with  which  the  second  verse  of  Gen.  i.  begips, 
is  not  always  conjunctive,  signifying  *  and.'  Besides  having  several 
other  significations,  according  to  the  context,  it  is  also  sometimes 
adversative,  and  signifies  '  but.'  Instances  of  this  may  be  seen 
(Gen.  xvii.  21),  *  But  my  covenant  will  I  establish  with  Isaac,'  in 
antithesis  to  that  with  Ishmael.  (Zeph.  L  13),  *  They  shall  also 
build  houses,  but  not  inhabit  them;  and  they  snail  plant  vineyards, 
BUT  not  drink  the  wine  thereof  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  (Ps. 
xliv.  17),  *  All  this  is  come  upon  us ;  yet  have  we  not  forgotten 
thee.'  I  have  noticed  this,  lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  use 
of  this  particle,  translated  ^  and '  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
verse,  joined  it  on  in  immediate  sequence,  in  point  of  time,  to  the 
first.  This  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  case ;  and  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  an  interval  between  two  immediately  succeeding 
verses  is  credible,  and  as  it  will  in  all  probability  be  conceded, 
that  its  length  is  not  the  point  of  importance,  but  the  possibility  of 
its  existence,  the  fair  conclusion  is,  that  one  may  have  existed 
between  the  periods  of  the  two  first  verses  of  Genesis. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  my  third  proposition : — 

That  the  term  '  the  earth '  (Heb.  f  ^p)  does  not  apply  neces- 
sarily, in  every  instance,  to  the  whole  of  our  planet,  but  some- 
times only  to  a  part  of  it. 

I  have  made  this  one  of  my  propositions  because  it  has  been 
considered  improbable  by  many  that  the  whole  of  our  earth  should 
have  been  covered  with  water  at  the  time  described  in  Gen.  i.  2, 
or  at  that  of  Noah's  deluge  (Gen.  vii.  and  viii.).  That  the  terms 
pKH  (*the  earth')  and  f'JKri'^D  C  all  the  earth'),  which  are  used 
upon  these  occasions,  may  have  only  a  limited  signification,  and 
are  often  applied  to  only  a  part  of  our  planet,  will  appear  from  the 

o  It  is  probable  that  there  is  an  interval  of  three  years,  passed  over  in' silence 
between  w  first,  and  second,  verses,  of  Isa.  xxxyi ,  daring  which,  Sennacherib 
made  his  campaign  against  Egypt.  Vide  Prideanx's  Connectiorif  vol.  i.,  years 
B.C.  713-710.P  

p  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  Isa.  xxxvi.  2,  and  Dan.  xi.  3,  before  the 
periods  of  which,  intervals  are  to  be  admitted,  begin  with  the  same  Hebrew  par- 
ticle 1,  as  Gen.  i.  2,  before  the  period  of  which,  an  interval  is  sought  as  credible. 
In  the  case  of  Dan.  xi.  3,  it  is  )  conversive  of  the  prseter ;  in  that  of  Isa.  xxxvi.  2, 

^  conversive  of  the  futare. 

passages 
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passages  which  I  shall  proceed  to  addace.  It  may  be  well  to 
premise,  that  the  Englisn  translation  renders  fn^  by  ^  land '  in 
many  of  them.  Nevertheless  the  expression  in  the  original  is  the 
same,  in  all  (Isa.  vii.  24 ;  x.  14 ;  Jer.  i.  18 ;  iy.  20 ;  xii.  12 ;  xl.  4 ; 
Joel  i.  2 ;  Zeph.  i.  18 ;  Zech.  xir.  10).  An  examination  of  these 
will  show  that  ]n^  in  them  means  only  the  land  of  Palestine.  In 
Jer.  li.  7y  25,  49,  it  is  applied  to  the  Babylonish  empire ;  and  in 
Dan.  ii.  39  (H)r)K,  its  Cnaldee  form)  to  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  These  instances  of  the  signification  of  y^  seem  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  does  not  always,  in  Scriptural  phraseology,  signiiy 
the  whole  earth,  but  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  part  of  it,  and  this, 
eyen  with  terms  of  uniyersality  conjoined.^ 

In  case  that  it  should  be  argued  from  the  expressions  (Gen.  vii. 
19,  20) — '  And  all  the  high  hifis,  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven 
were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail ;  and 
the  mountains  were  covered ;' — that  the  deluge  must  necessarily 
have  been  universal,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  uni- 
versal terms  are  made  use  of  in  several  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  nevertheless  their  signification  is  only  a  limited  one. 
Instances  of  this  are,  Deut.  ii.  25,  where  is  the  promise  of  putting 
the  fear  of  the  Jews  ^  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the  whole 
heaven ;'  but  the  comparison  with  this  of  chap.  xi.  25,  which  assigns 
their  fear  and  dread  to  be  upon  all  the  land  that  they  should  tread 
upon,  will  show  (what  indeed  would  be  evident  without  proof)  that 
this  can  only  be  understood  of  the  nations  in,  and  about,  Canaan. 
Again,  Acts  ii.  5,  we  find,  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  ^  There 
were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  Tievout  men,  out  of  every  nation 
under  heaven ;'  but  in  verses  9  to  11  inclusive,  a  list  of  these  nations 
is  given,  which  certainly  does  not  include  all.  Lastly,  Col.  i.  23, 
the  Gospel  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  to  have  been  '  preached  to  every 
creature  which  is  under  heaven.'  It  is  obvious  tnat  this  cannot  be 
taken  in  its  literal  sense,  but  must  be  understood  with  limitation. 

Farther,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  deluge  was  necessarily 
universal,  from  the  destruction  of  animal  life  mentioned  in  verses 
21  to  23 :  '  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  etc' 
Similarly  universal  terms  are  used  (Exod.  ix.)  with  respect  to  the 
destruction  of  organic  life  by  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  nevertheless  the 
context  there,  and  chap,  x.,  prove  that  they  cannot  be  understood 
in  a  literally  universal  sense.  These  instances  are,  Exod.  ix.  6, 
where  we  find  '  All  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died^'  (of  the  murrain)  ;  not- 
withstanding, verses  9  and  10,  the  next  plague,  of  boils  and  Mains, 

<  Gen.  xiii.  6,  is  worthy  of  notice :  *  the  land  (f  "JKn  the  earth)  was  not  ahle  to 
bear  them '  (Abraham  and  Lot) :  their  separation  in  conseqnence,  shows  that  )n^n 
in  this  passage  must  be  used  in  a  limited  signification. 

breaks 
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breaks  forth  ^  upon  man,  and  upon  beast,  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.'  Again  (verse  19),  Pnaraoh  is  warned  to  gather  in  all  his 
cattle,  upon  account  of  the  succeeding  plague,  of  hail,  which  (verses 
23  to  25)  comes,  and  smites  *  all  that  was  in  the  field,  both  man  and 
beast  f  and  also  *  smote  every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every 
tree  of  the  -field/  Nevertheless  (chap.  x.  5)  is  the  threat,  and 
(verse  15)  the  accomplishment,  of  the  locusts  eating  *  every  herb  of 
the  land,  and  all  the  fruft  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left.' ' 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  my  fourth  proposition : — 
That  the  state  of  the  earth,  described  in  the  second  verse,  as 

*  without  form  and  void '  (Heb.  ^ro\  -inh),  does  not  necessarily  mean 
matter  never  reduced  to  form,  and  order,  but  may  signify  matter 
reduced  to  disorder,  after  previous  organization,  and  arrangement. 

The  only  other  places  in  Scripture  where  this  expression  (inh 
^nb)  is  made  use  of,  are  Isa.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Jer.  iv.  23.  In  the 
former  passage,  the  prophet,  describing  the  judgments  which  were 
to  be  brought  upon  Idumea,  thus  predicts : — *  He '  (the  Lord) 

*  shall  stretch  out  upon  it  the  line  of  conftision,'  (inh)  *  and  the 
stones  of  emptiness '  (Jinb).  Now  certainly,  before  this  judgment, 
Idumea  was  in  a  settled  and  organized  state.  The  curse  consisted 
in  its  being  reduced  to  the  contrary  condition,  but  this  contrary 
condition  is  signified  here  by  \ro,  inh,  therefore  the  earth,  accord- 
ing to  this  analogy,  mav  have  been  settled,  and  organized,  ante- 
cedently to  the  time  of  Gen.  i.  2,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  the 
contrary  condition,  so  as  to  be  at  this  period  -iribji  ^nh. 

Again  (Jer.  iv.  23  ,  the  prophet,  foretelling  the  miseries  which 
were  coming  upon  his  countrv,  by  the  approaching  Chaldean  in- 
vasion, and  carrying  himself  forward,  in  the  prophetic  vision,  to  a 
point  in  the  distant  future,  whence  he  surveyed  the  nearer  future, 
as  past,  says,  *  I  beheld  the  earth,  and,  lo,  it  was  without  form 
and  void '  \^TO\  ^nh) ;  '  and  the  heavens,  and  they  had  no  light.' 
The  imagery  appears  borrowed  from  Gen.  i.,  nevertheless  the 
prophet  applies  it  to  the  devastated  st£ite  of  Palestine,  after  its  de- 
solation, and  reduction  from  its  former  state  of  order,  by  the  Baby- 
lonians. Hence  it  appears  a  fair  inference  that  \rb)  mh  (Gen.  i.  2) 
may  mean  a  desolated  condition  of  the  earth,  succeeding  to  previous 
organization,  and  arrangement.' 

'  For  the  proofs  of  the  credibility  of  this  proposition  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Pye 
Smithes  seyenth  leetare  upon  '  The  Aelation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some 
parts  of  Geological  Science/ 

'If  Isa.  xly.  IS,  *  He  created  it  (the  earth)  not  in  yain'  (^nh),  be  taken  literally^ 
it  would  show  the  periods  of  the  two  first  verses  of  Genesis  not  to  have  been  the  same, 
or  successive,  without  intervening  operation,  as  the  first,  declares  the  earth's  creation, 
and  the  second,  its  being  \T\T\  \  but  probably  this  passage  only  asserts  the  fact  of  the 
earth  having  been  designed  for  an  end.  I  have  however  mentioned  it  here,  from 
its  possible  bearing  upon  my  second  proposition. 

I  now 
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I  now  proceed  to  my  fifth  proposition : — 

That  toe  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  also  mentioned  in 
the  second  verse,  is  not  negative  of  the  premaus  existence  of  light, 
but  may  have  been  only  a  temporary  one. 

In  order  to  elucidate  this  proposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  the  passage,  Job  zxxviii.  4 — 12^  attentively. 

4.  ^  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  de* 
clare,  if  thou  hast  understanding. 

5.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof,  if  thou  knowest?  or  who 
hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ? 

6.  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened?  or  who  laid  the 
comer  stone  thereof; 

7.  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  ? 

8.  Or  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors,  when  it  brake  forth,  cuifit 
had  issued  out  of  the  womb  ? 

9.  When  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof,  and  thick  dark- 
ness* a  swaddlingband  for  it, 

10.  And  brake  up  for  it  my  decreed  place^  and  set  bars  and  doors^ 

11.  And  said,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further:  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ? 

12.  Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  since  thy  days ;  and  caused 
the  dayspring  to  know  his  place ;' 

If  this  passage  can  be  shown  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Gen.  i.,  it 
would,  I  think,  make  my  proposition  credible ;  and  in  order  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this,  it  will  be  necessa^  to  compare  its  several 
points  of  agreement  with  that  accoimt.  first,  verses  4 — 6,  which 
speak  of  the  laying  the  foimdations  of  the  earth,  can  only  refer  to 
the  time  of  Gen.  i.,  which  relates  both  its  creation,  verse  1,  and 
making,  by  separation  from  the  waters,  verse  9.  Secondly,  the 
shutting  up  the  sea  with  doors,  spoken  of  in  the  eighth  verse,  is 
more  applicable  to  the  time  of  Gen.  i.  9,  '  Let  the  waters  under 
the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  tiie  dry 
land  appear:  and  it  was  so,'  than  to  any  other  alluded  to  in 
Scripture.  Thirdly,  the  making  the  cloud,  the  garment  of  the 
sea,  and  thick  darkness  its  swaddlingband,  seems  to  determine 
this  time,  to  be  that  of  Gen.  i.  2,  when  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep ;  and,  Fourthly,  the  breaking  up  for  the  sea  its  decreed 
place,  and  setting  bars,  and  doors,  with  the  command,  ^  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further :  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  stayed,'  mentioned  in  the  tenth,  and  eleventh  verses,  seems 
again  to  be  an  evident  allusion  to  Gen.  i.  9.  If  the  marginal  read- 
ing of  the  tenth,  *  And  established  my  decree  upon  it,'  be  followed, 
the  case  would  be  even  stronger. 

*  «  Thick  darkness'  ^^^*  ^^  darkness  of  clouds,  dense  clouds  (Dent.  iv.  II  ; 
1  Kings  viii.  12 ;  Job  xxii.  13 ;  Ps.  xcvii.  2  :  Joel  ii.  2. 

The 
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The  only  other  period  of  which  we  have  mention  in  Scripture, 
to  which  this  passage  of  Job  might  seem  to  refer,  would  be  to  that 
of  Noah's  deluge ;  but  the  points  of  agreement  in  this  case  are 
not  so  strong ;  for,  First,  there  would  be  no  coincidence,  as  to  the 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  e^en  hinted  at 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  give  the  ac- 
count of  the  flood.  Secondly,  the  shutting  up  the  sea  with  doors, 
when  it  brake  forth  as  if  it  had  issued  out  of  the  womb,  which 
appears  to  have  been  something  done  quickly,  in  a  manner  ana- 
logous to  the  shutting  a  door,  and  not  by  a  slow  and  gradual 
process,  accords  better  with  Gen.  i.  9,  *  Let  the  waters  under  the 
heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear :  and  it  was  so,'  than  with  Gen.  viii.  1,  2,  3,  5,  '  God 
made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  asswaged ; 
The  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
stopped,  and  the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained;  And  the 
waters  returned  from  off  the  earth  continually :  and  after  the  end 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  were  abated.'  '  And  the 
waters  decreased  continually  until  the  tenth  month :  in  the  tenth 
months  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains seen.'  Thirdly,  the  making  the  cloud  the  garment  of  the 
sea,  and  thick  darkness  its  swaddlingband,  agrees  better  with 
Gen.  i.  2,  ^  And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,'  than 
with  any  thing  said  of  Noah's  flood,  in  the  account  of  which  there 
is  no  account  of  any  darkness,  though  doubtless  there  must  have 
been  many  clouds,  to  furnish  that  quantity  of  rain  which  helped 
to  destroy  the  earth.  And,  Fourthly,  the  breaking  up  for  the  sea 
its  decreed  place,  and  setting  bars  and  doors,  with  the  command, 
^  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further :  and  here  shall  thy 
proud  waves  be  stayed?'  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Gen.i.  9, 
which^speaks  of  ^  one  place,'  that  appears  from  the  accompanying 
command,  to  have  been  the  decreed  one,  to  which  the  waters  were 
to  be  gathered,  and  not  to  Gen.  vii.  11.  'In  the  six  hundredth 
year  of  Noah's  life,  in  tiie  second  month,  the  seventeentii  day  of 
the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.'  Now,  the 
breaking  up  for  the  sea,  its  decreed  place,  in  Job,  appears  from 
the  setting  bars  and  doors,  the  prohibition  of  further  progress,  and 
arrest  of  the  waves,  to  have  oeen  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it 
into  the  decreed  place,  and  contracting  its  dimensions,  agreeably 
to  Gen.  i.  9,  not  as  in  Gen.  vii.  11,  where  mention  is  made  of 
breaking  up  all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  for  that  of  pouring 
it  out  to  cover  the  earth,  and  enlarge  its  dimensions.*  It 

"  If  Gen.  i.  9, 10,  and  Job  xxxviii.  10, 11,  be  compared  with  Prpv.  Tiii.  28,  2%  and 
VOl#|  VI. — NO.  XII.  U  ^^^* 
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If  this  oonrtrucdon  be  the  correct  one,  "^  toP""^^ 
to  the  time  of  Gen.  i..  the  con-eanences  «e,  ^'^^^^ 
ness  upon  the  fiice  of  the  deep  of  Gen. ».  2,  7«»^y  ^JXSdS 
S^  oSrioned  probably  by  cfouds,  « When!  made  Ae  c W  tbe 
SSnent  thereof  and  Wch  h«djeen  preceded  Ijh^^^ 

r;bviou8  infereno.  fi~™*^'3Sa J^swa^^lt^W  fS 
the  Barment  thereof,  and  thick  daitaiMS  a  »^*"'^'p-iF  <>  «wiid- 
thicf  darkness  conld  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  MADE  a  swad^ 

dlingband  for  it,  except  'in  ^-ti**^,*"  rfT^J^^t  si^ 
second  consequence  is,  that  the  work  of  &e  first  ^fy^™*  «^ 
the  creatil^of  light,  which  has  been  shown  by  inference  to  have 
existed  before,  but  only  the  calling  it  into  action.^ 

I  now  proceed  to  my  sixtb  proposition.  ^^AaHon 

That  tfce  commenc^ent  of  the  fi«t  of  the  sa  ^1^^^^^^^ 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  verse,  '  And  God  said,  l^t 

*^  Iha^e'^^1  this  one  of  my  V'T^^r^r'^^t^Z  S 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  our  earth  is  not  to  ^««?g^ J"X 
of  any  of  the  six  days  of  creation,  but  to  a  period,  the  beginmng, 

antecedent  to  all  of  them.  .  .     ^_,a.  *\,a 

In  order  to  elucidate  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  toe 
form  of  expression  for  the  beginnings  and  endings  ot  tbe  oroer 
days.  These  are  invariably,  for  the  beginnmgs.  And  Croa^  srna, 
for  the  endings,  « And  the  evening  and  the  mormn^  were  roe 
second,'  'thill,'  'fourth,'  'fifth,'  and  'rixth'  days.  Hence  we 
Aould  naturally  infer  that  the  same  form  would  be  used  tor  me 
first  day,  but  this  can  only  be  satisfied  by  taking  its  begmmng,  at 
the  third  verse,  where  we  first  find  the  expression.  And  Uoa 
said,'  and  its  end  at  that  of  the  fifth  verse,  where  we  find,  And 
the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day.' 

There  b  one  objection  which,  perhaps,  might  be  made  to  tins 
view  of  the  account  of  the  first  day  bepnmng  at  the  third  verse, 
which  it  may  be  well  to  consider  here,  namely,  that  the  fourth 
commandment  (Exod.  xx.  11)  states  that  *  in  ax  days  the  Lokb 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is ;'  and 
therefore,  that  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  must  be  taken  as  de- 

Jer.  V.  22,  it  wm,  I  think,  tend  to  show  the  reference  of  the  two  fonn»  to  each  other 
m  point  of  time. 

V  I^K  *i^^  *  darknesB '  (Gen.  i.  2),  does  not  necessarily  signify  a  chaotic  darkness, 
where  it  rf^l^®'  ^^  Preceded  by  light,  will  appear  fh)m  its  nse,  Exod.  x.  21, 22, 
x^lo^i^^^^f  judicial  darkness  brou^tnW  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  Exod. 
XIV.  20,  we  ^  that  the  cloudy  pillar  was  *  a  cloud  and  darkness' CaK^n)  to  the 
Egyptians,  whilst  it  eav©  li«»i,*  v.       •  v*  *-.  *v    t        tx  "^  U*     -^ 

'That  cloud       d  H  '^  ^^  Israelites, 

loffv.  will  be  seln^h^  r^J^^^^^  ^^®  associated  with  each  other  in  Scriptural  phraseo- 


scribing 
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serilntig  part  of  the  first  day,  from  its  mention  of  the  creation  of 
heaven  and  eartib.  Now  this  objection  wonld  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  Kna,  the  Hebrew  verb  used  for  *  created'  (Gen. 
i.  1),  and  nfe^,  that  used  for  *made'  (Exod.  xx.  11),  were  in  this 

instance  identical  in  signification,  and  referred  to  the  same  act ; 
but  that  this  is  not  the  case,  will,  I  thinks  appear  from  considering 
the  ninth  and  tenth  verses  in  Genesis,  where  the  Divine  command 
is  issued,  *  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
i^to  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  called  the  dry  land  earth ;  and  the  gathering  together  of  the 
waters  called  he  seas'.  Now  that  this  is  the  operation  referred  to 
in  the  commandment,  the  making  of  the  earth,  and  sea,  I  would 
infer,  first,  from  its  being  more  suitable  to  the  signification  of  the 

word  nf^,  as  being  an  operation  performed  upon  pre-existing 
matter^  whereas  probably  xna,  in  Gen.  i.  1,  refers  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  earth  from  nothing:  and  secondly^  though  the 
wat^fs  exist  antecedently  to  the  third  day  of  Gen.  i.,  they  do  not 
exist  as  seas,  under  which  form  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  com-" 
inandment,  until  then,  when  in  the  tenth  verse  God  calls  the 
gathermg^  together  of  the  waters  ^  Seas :'  before  this  they  are  only 
spoken  of  as  ^  the  deep^'  in  the  second  verse,  and  afterwards,  until 
the  ten^,  as  '  the  waters ;'  and  then,  in  the  tenth  verse,  upon  the 
third  day,  are  made  seas,  as  spoken  of  in  the  commandment ; 
consequently,  as  the  making  the  sea^  mentioned  in  the  command- 
ment must  be  referred  to  the  third  day,  and  that  it  states  that, 
^  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,'  etc., 
referring  them  all  to  the  same  set  of  operations,  the  making  the 
earth,  and  sea,  is  the  operation  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses  of 
Gen.  i.,  before  referred  to,  and  the  making  the  heaven,  that  of  the 
firmamental  one,  on  the  second  day. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  seventh  propositfon. 

That  the  act  of  the  first  day,  does  not  necessarily  signify  the 
creation  of  light,  but  may  have  been  only  the  calling  it  into 
operation,  upon  the  scene  of  diu*kness  described  in  the  second 
verse. 

I  must  here  refer  back  to  what  has  been  said  upon  Job  xxxviii.  9, 
in  treating  of  my  fifth  proposition ;  -it  is  evident  if  the  dark- 
ness mentioned  in  this  passage  were  only  a  temporal^  one,  and 
preceded  by  light,  that  this  seventh  proposition  must  hold  good. 

The  only  other  passage  of  Scripture  which  appears  to  refer  to 
the  work  of  this  first  day  is  2  Cor.  iv.  6,  where  the  apostle  uses 
the  expression,  *  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts.'  This  passage,  as  far  as  its 
analogy  goes,  would  seem  rather  to  uphold  the  idea  of  a  merely 

u  2  causing 
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causing  the  light  to  shine,  than  that  of  its  creation,  and  would 
well  consist  with  the  notion  of  light  darted  forth  by  an  as  yet  in- 
visible Sim,  created  as  part  of  the  heaven  in  the  beginning,  break- 
ing through  dense  masses  of  clouds  which  had  covered  tne  earth 
80  as  to  produce  darkness.  That  this  latter  was  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  work  of  the  first  day  is  most  probably  the  case, 
from  the  account  itself,  for  it  does  not  describe  a  production  of 
light  in  the  abstract,  or  as  we  find  it  in  combination  with  other 
substances,  but  that  of  visible  light,  under  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  day,  with  correq)onding  darkness  or  night,  an  effect  which 
we  now  find  to  depend  upon  the  existence  and  radiation  of  the 
sun,  and  the  earth's  revolution  upon  its  axis.  If  this  view  of  the 
case  be  the  correct  one,  it  also  removes  at  once  the  difficulty 
which  at  first  sight  has  seemed  to  present  itself,  from  the  account 
of  Genesis  describing  the  appearance  of  light  antecedently  to  that 
of  the  sun. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  any  passage  of  Scripture  which 
makes  it  credible  that  the  Divine  command  to  the  light  could  be 
satisfied  in  the  manner  here  assigned  to  it;  it  may  be  objected, 
that  it  is  not  dense  masses  of  clouds  or  vapours  which  are  com- 
manded to  disperse  either  entirely,  or  in  part,  the  command  is 
exclusively  addressed  to  the  light :  to  this  objection  it  may  be 
replied,  that  Job  xxxvi.  32,  if  the  construction  which  I  put  on  it 
be  the  correct  one,  not  only  removes  it,  but  makes  the  hypothesis 
put  forward  as  to  the  modus  operandi  perfectly  credible,  it  is  as 
follows :  ^  With  clouds  he  coverelh  the  light ;'  l^,  the  same  word 
which  is  used  Gen.  i.  d,)  'and  commaedeth  it  not  to  shine  by  the 
cloud  that  Cometh  betwixt ; '  let  the  words  in  italics,  which  are 
not  in  the  original,  be  left  out,  and  the  passage  stands  thus> 

*  With  clouds  he  covereth  the  light,  and  commandeth  it '  (i.  e,  the 
light)  *  by  that  cometh  betwixt.'*^ 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  command,  *  Let  there  be  li^t,' 
it  may  be  remarked  that  this  and  all  the  other  similar  expressions 
in  Gen  i.,  '  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,' 

*  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together,'  '  Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  grass,'  etc.,  are  futures  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  translated  in  the  most  literal  manner  signify.  Light 
shall  be,  A  firmament  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  The 
waters  under  the  heaven  shall  be  gathered  together,  The  earth 
shall  bring  forth  grass,  &c. 

*  It  most  be  admitted  that  thU  passage  is  one  of  great  obscuritj,  as  wiU  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  uiYestigates  the  original ;  nevertheless  the  construction  which  I 
have  put  upon  it  appears  to  be  a  perfectly  credible  one. 

*»  Prom  1  Tim.  vi.  15,  16,  it  would  appear  ttiat  we  cannot  set  any  limits  to  the 
Existence  of  light. 

I  now 
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I  now  proceed  to  my  eighth  proposition* 

That  the  calling  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  Night,  with  the 
declaration  that  'the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day,'  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  this  was  the  first  day  ahso- 
IvJtely  speaking. 

In  order  to  show  Jliis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
Hebrew  expression  for  the  first  day  (Gen.  i.  5)  is  ipte  D\%  one 

day,  tbe  cardinal  number  nn^,  one,  is  used,  not  the  ordinal,  ite^K*?, 

first,  so  that  the  passage  literally  translated  is,  *  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  one  day  ;*  this  is  the  only  day  for  which  the 
cardinal  number  is  used,  all  the  others  have  the  ordinals,  second, 
third,  fourth,  &c. ;  but  the  use  of  the  cardinal  for  the  first  day 
may,  perhaps,  rather  be  to  show  that  the  existence  of  a  day  then 
was  not  an  occurrence  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  but  only  that 
one  was  singled  out  and  particularized,  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
rest 

I  now  proceed  to  my  ninth  proposition. 

That  the  work  of  the  second  day,  mentioned  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth,  verses,  may  have  been  only  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth. 

Having  said,  an  operation  performed  upon  the  atmosphere  of 
onr  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  my  meaning,  and  therefore  I 
say  that  it  seems,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  day,  that  the 
clouds  (the  waters  above  the  firmament)  rested  upon  the  other 
waters  which  covered  the  earth,  (the  waters  under  tne  firmament,) 
which  the  day  following  were  made  into  seas,  and  that  the  work 
of  this  second  day  consisted  in  the  elevation  of  the  clouds  to  an 
ordinary  level.  This  appears  from  the  Divine  command,  *  Let 
there  be  a  firmament'  (Heb.  S^pn,  literally  an  expansion)  *  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
And  God  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which 
^ere  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament.'  Now  that  the  waters  above  the  firmament,  in  Scrip- 
tural phraseology,  signify  the  waters  in  the  clouds,  would  appear 
from  the  following  passages :  Judg.  v.  4,  '  The  clouds  also  dropped 
water.'  Job  xxvi.  8,  '  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick 
clouds;  and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  imder  them/  Job  xxxviii.  34, 
*  Canst  thou  lift  up  thv  voice  to  the  clouds,  that  abundauce  of 
waters  may  cover  tnee  r  Ps.  xviii.  11,  *  His  pavilion  round  about 
him  were  dark  waters  and  thick  clouds  of  the  skies.' 

Further,  that  the  work  of  this  day  was  one  performed  upon 
the  clouds,  would  appear  from  Prov.  viii.  27-29,  the,  allusion  of 
which  to  Gen.  i.  is  evident :  '  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I 
vm  there :  when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth ; 

WHEN 
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WHEN  HE  ESTABLISHED  THE  GI1OUD6  ABOTE :  whenhe  Strengthened 
the  fountains  of  the  deep :  when  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree, 
that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  commandment:  when  he 
appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth.' 

If  therefore  this  view  which  I  have  given  be  the  correct  one, 
the  firmament,  in  its  original  and  primai^  signification,  is  the  space 
or  interval  comprised  between  the  sea^-level  and  that  of  the  clouds, 
but  we  sometimes  find  its  signification  extended  to  embrace  the 
sky  under  all  circumstances,  tLe  reason  of  which  very  probably  is, 
that  when  the  clouds  are  dissipated  it  has  no  limit  in  the  upward 
direction,  and  becomes  fused  into  universal  space.  Thiis  we  find, 
Job  xxxvii.  18,  '  Hast  thou  with  him  spread  out  the  sky,'  Heb. 
D^fjlj^  jj^p^n  ^  which  is  strong  an(f  as  a  molten  looking-glass?'* 
Ezek  i.  22,  '  And  the  likeness  of  the  firmament  upon  the  heads  of 
the  living  creature  toas  as  the  colour  of  the  terrible  crystal, 
stretched  forth  over  their  heads  above.'  So  also,  Dan.  xii.  3, 
^  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment ;*  in  all  these  passages  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
bright  colour  of  a  cloudless  sky.  To  them  we  may  add,  Gen.  i. 
14,  15,  '  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  ni^t ;  and  let  them  be  for 
signs,'  &c.,  *  And  let  them  be  for  liffhts  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  give  light  unon  the  earth.  Now,  lights  in  the  firma- 
ment of  the  heaven,  giving  light  upon  the  earthy  and  being  for 
signs,  infers  that  the  firmament  must  sometimes  be  free  from 
clouds,  which  would  otherwise  exclude  their  use  as  signs.® 

I  now  proceed  to  my  tenth  proposition. 

^  I  have  noticed  this  passage  on  account  of  the  use  in  it  of  the  verb  P^'X 

«  I  am  aware  that  this  idea,  which  I  have  put  forward,  with  respect  to  the 
firmament,  is  at  yariance  with  the  notion  very  generally  considered  to  haye  heen 
held  by  the  Jews,  that  they  conceived  of  it  as  a  solid  arch ;  an  opinion  wluch 
appears  to  have  had  its  rise  principally  fVom  the  verb  y^*1  being  ttsed  to  express 

the  extension  or  expansion  of  solid  bodies,  see  Exod.  xxxix.  3,  Num.  xvi.  38, 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  6»  Isa.  xlii.  5  (with  reference  to  the  earth),  Jer.  x.  9 ;  but  that  this  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  considered  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  firmamental  heaven, 
may,  I  think,  be  inferred  from  Job  ix.  8,  rs.  civ.  2,  Isa.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24,  xlv.  12, 
li.  IS,  Jer.  X.  12,  Zech.  xii.  1,  etc. ;  where  the  Hebrew  verb  used  with  respect  to 
stretching  out  the  heavens,  (and  obviously,  from  the  connection  of  the  passages, 
referring  to  the  time  of  Gen.  i.)  is  H^D,  which  is  not  used  for  the  expansion  of 

solid  bodies  only,  but  rather  for  extennon  in  the  abstract,  it  is  used  with  reference 
to  a  tent.  Gen.  xii.  8,  xxvi.  25,  Jer.  x.  20:  a  line,  2  Kings  kxi.  13,  Isa.  xxxiv.  11, 
Zech.  i.  16;  the  arm  and  hand,  Exod.  vi.  6  and  Jer.  vi.  12  ^  a  shadow,  2  Kings 
XX.  10,  Jer.  vi.  4.  If,  then,  we  assign  any  weight  to  tiie  above  cited  instances, 
we  are  reduced  to  the  following  dilemma ;  either  the  stretching  out  the  heavens 
(Job  ix.  8 ;  Ps.  civ.  2 ;  Isa.  xlii.  5,  etc.)  refers  to  their  creation  in  the  beginning, 
and  then  we  mu«)t  admit  that  this  was  a  separate  and  independent  act,  prior  to  the 
work  of  the  second  day,  or;  if  it  refer  to  the  act  of  the  second  day,  we  must 
admit  that  the  firmamental  heaven  is  not  necessarily,  by  the  Scripturtd  account, 
to  be  considered  as  a  solid  concaVe  hemisphere. 

That 
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That  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  described  from  the  fourteenth, 
to  the  eighteenth,  verses,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  were  dien  first  created,  or  formed  for  the  first 
time  from  pre*-existent  matter,  but  may  only  have  been  that  they 
were  then  for  the  first  time,  in  the  detail  of  the  history  of  the 
present  earth,  made  visible  to  it,  and  ordained  to  their  offices 
vnth  respect  to  the  coming  human  creation. 

The  first  thing  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  with 
respect  to  this  proposition,  is  the  meaning  of  *  In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven,'  in  the  first  verse ;  now  that  the  heaven  * 
includes  every  thing  except  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  I  nave  endeavoured  to  show,  when  treating  of 
the  sixth  hypothesis  for  the  reconciliation  of  geology  with  Scrip- 
ture, but  nirther,  that  it  does  include  them,  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  inspired  writings,   will  I  think  appear  from  the  following 

Eassages:  Deut.  iv.  19,  ^And  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto 
eaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,'  etc. ;  Deut.  xvii.  3,  ^  And 
hath  gone  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  them,  either 
the  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,  etc. ;  Ps.  viii.  3, 
*  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,'  etc.  These  passages,  which  show  what  are  the 
constituents  of  the  heaven,  combined  with  the  declaration  Gen.  i.  1, 
^In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven,'  seem  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  of  the  beginning,  not  to  that  of  the  fourth 
day.  Still  it  mav  be  objected,  that  though  the  matter  of  which 
they  are  composea  may  nave  been  created  in  the  beginning,  that 
nevertheless  they  never  bad  an  existence  as  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
until  the  fourth  day,  that  they  were  then  first  *  made,'  Heb.  fe^»j[ 
and  formed  from  this  pre-existing  matter.  To  this  I  would 
answer,  that  the  form  of  expression  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  must 
be  carefully  noted,  attention  must  be  paid  to  what  is  said,  and 
what  is  not  said  :  it  is  not  said  that  God  created  the  two  great 
lights,  nor  is  it  said  that  he  made  or  formed  them /roiw  pre-existing 
matter ^^  but  it  is  said  that  *  God  made  two  great  lights ;'  the 
greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
nisht :  lie  made  the  stars  also.'  Literally,  the  greater  light  for  the 
nue  of  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  for  the  rule  of  the  night :  and 
the  stars ;  that  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  God  appointed  or  ordained 

^  From  vhat  has  been  said  upon  the  sixth  hypothesis  and  lunth  proposition,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  heaven  of  the  first  verse  should  not  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical, or  be  confounded,  with  the  firmamental  one  of  the  second  day. 

"  Whether  this  were  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certainly  not  expressed. 

'  Heb.  niktpn,  the  lights,  or  luminaries. 

them 
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them  to  that  office  which  was  to  he  their  chief  concern  with  man, 
as  we  also  use  the  expresdon  of  making,  when  we  mean  to  express 
the  appointing  to  a  function  or  office.  That  the  Hebrew  verb 
n^,  which  is  here  used  for  make,  has  this  signification  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ordination  or  appointment,  will 
appear  from  the  following  passages : — 

^  1  Sam.  xii.  6,  '^  And  Samuel  said  unto  the  people,  it  is  the  Loao 
that  advanced,''  Heb.  nb^  *^  Moees  and  Aaron,  and  that  brought  your 
fiithers  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt." 

*  1  Kings  xii.  31,  32,  "And  he/'  (Jeroboam)  "made"  BT!1  "an 
house  of  high  places,  and  made  "  ^ffVA  "  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  which  were  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi.    And  Jeroboam  ordained" 

^^1  "  a  feast  in  the  eighth  month,"  etc. 

*  2  Chron.  xiii  9,  "  Have  ye  not  cast  out  the  priests  of  the  Lord, 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levites,  and  have  made  "  ^i^lD)  ^^  you  priests 
after  the  manner  of  the  nations  of  other  lands  ?" 

<  Ps.  civ.  19,  "  He  appointed  "  H^  « the  moon  for  seasons :  the  sun 
knoweth  his  going  down."' 

'  Jer.  zxxvii.  16,  "  Wherefore  the  princes  were  wroth  with  Jeremiah, 
and  smote  him,  and  put  him  in  prison  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the 
scribe :  for  they  had  made  "  ^^^  "  that  the  prison." ' 

These  preceding  passages  seem  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
Hebrew  verb  n^  has  sometimes  the  sense  of  appointment,  or 
ordination,  in  Scripture. 

lliere  is  an  ooservation,  which,  before  proceeding  farther,  it 
may  be  well  to  make  upon  the  ending  of  the  sixteenth  verse, 
^  He  made  the  stars  also,'  Heb.  D^^pbn  nt(l  literally,  and  the  stars. 
This,  in  order  to  make  sense,  must  have  some  verb  referring  to 
it,  and  the  only  one  to  do  so,  is  ^  made '  e^^  that  is,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  God  made  the  lesser  light  for  the  rule  of  the  night,  and 
the  stars  (also  for  the  rule  of  the  night) :  this  view  appears  to  be 
confirmed  by  Jer.  xxxi.  35,  ^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  which  giveth 
the  sun  for  a  light  by  day,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  moon  and  of 
the  stars  for  a  Tight  by  night,  which  divideth  the  sea,  etc.*  See 
also  Ps.  cxxxvi.  7-9. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  credibility,  of  the  work  of  the  fourth 
day  referriug  rather  to  the  ordination  alone  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  than  to  their  creation,  or  formation  from  pre-existing 
matter,  it  may  be  well  to  see  if  we  can  proceed  farther,  and  find 

s  This  passage  appears  to  be  one  of  peculiar  importance,  in  supporting  the  credi- 
bility of  my  position ;  the  expression  of  the  Psalmist  obviously  alludes  to  the  work 
of  the  fourth  day,  and  the  terms  which  he  iliakes  use  of  are  the  same  as  those  used 
(Gen.  i.  14,  16)  to  express  this  work.  Nevertheless,  the  English  translators  in  the 
early  part  of  tne  seventeenth  century,  when  they  cannot  be  suspected  of  adapting 
their  translation  to  geological  discoveries  have  rendered  nfe^  by  *  appointed.' 

out 
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out  whether  there  be  any  intimation  given  in  Scripture  as  to  any 
of  them  having  had  an  existence  previous  to  that  period ;  such  a 
passage  appears  to  me  to  be  foimd  (Job  xxxviii.  4-7),  *  Where 
wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ?  declare,  if 
thou  hast  understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  measures  thereof, 
if  thou  knowest  ?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ?  Where- 
upon are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened  ?  or  who  laid  the  comer 
stone  thereof;  when  the  morning  stars  sanq  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?  *  Now,  whether  we  refer  the 
time  of  the  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth  to  the  beginning, 
when  it  was  created,  or  the  third  day,  when  it  was  made  by 
separation  from  the  waters,  both  these  periods  are  antecedent  to 
the  fourth  day,  but  we  find  the  morning  stars  existed  at  this  time, 
therefore  they  must  have  existed  before  the  fourth  day,  and  could 
not,  consequently,  have  been  "created  then.  Further,  it  would 
appear  also  that  they  could  not  then  have  been  first  made  from 
pre-existent  matter,  for  the  passage  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  laying  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  they 
possessed  individuality,  *  When  the  morning  stars  sangs  together  * 
CHeb.  Tp!) ;  this  does  not  appear  consistent  with  the  supposition 
of  their  being  then  in  the  state  of  the  unformed  matter  of  the 
heaven,  created  in  the  beginning. 

It,  however,  may  still  be  objected ;  if  the  heavenly  bodies  were 

"not  created,  or  made  from  pre-existing  matter,  upon  the  fourth 

day.  How  was  the  Divine  command  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 

▼erses,  *  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to 

divide  the  day  from  tliC  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for 

seasons,  and  for  days,^  and  years :  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in 

the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  rive  light  upon  the  earth:  and  it 

was  so;'  fulfilled?    To  this  I  would  answer  that  we  have  no 

account  of  the  modus  operandi,  as,  for  instance,  we  have  of  that  of 

the  making  of  the  earth  in  the  ninth  verse,  or  of  the  formation  of 

man  (chap.  ii.  7)^  but  very  probably  as  the  earth  was  made,  or 

caused  to  appear,  by  tfie  gathering  together  the  waters  under  the 

,  ^^5"°^®^^  so  the  heavenly  bodies  may  have  been  caused  to  be  in 

tne  lirmament,  by  the  gathering  together,  or  dissipation  of  the 

waters   above  the  firmament,  tne  clouds :  that  this  is  probable, 

PPgajg^  think,  from  its  analogy  to  the  operation  with  respect  to 

reasons^  *-^*  appointment  of  the  lights  to  be  *  for  daya  *  on  the  fourth  day,  it  seems  a 
siiiiiia.r  t  JJ^ference  that  the  acts  of  the  dajrs  of  Gen.  i.  are  not  negative  of  existences 
tlie  cpeat*^  ^*®  produced  by  these  acts,  but  antecedent  to  them :  for  instance,  that 
veffetabl  '**°^^*^®^'**^*  ^^^  animals  are  not  negative  of  the  existence  of  previous 
^ears.'  is  ^^  ""?»!» — **"at  the  appointment  of  the  lights  to  be  '  for  seasons,'  *  and 
tlie  lo  wes#*^*  negative  of  the  existence  of  previous  seasons  and  years,  etc ;  for,  upon 
'  ^<>^  ^Utys»  ^^^^^^^^'  three  days  had  preceded  the  appointment  of  the  lights  to  be 

the 
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the  eulh,  uid  J«.  frm.  the  fcct,  that  the  waters  above  the  fi™?; 
loeot  appear  to  ha.e  existed  mlil  the  fourth  dav:  "P""™ 
seeood  daVpart  of  the  water,  are  made  «"»»  '  ""l"  *ffS 
meot,'  ani  ^  w.teni  -.boye  the  «™»»™'i  »P°l£er^ 
dav  the  watira  under  the  Smiaineiit  are  gathered  ^"^'-^ 
cJled  •  Seas,'  but  i«>thh«  is  ..id  of  the  water,  above  1»«™?- 
ment,  which  thenrfbre  prohablj  still  rema.i.ed ; .  but  up^  the 
fourth  day  the  heavenly  bodies  are  "ade,  signs,  whteh,™  was 
before  remarked,  the,  oonld  not  he,  unless  the  clouds  were 
dissipated,  wherefore  I  conclude,  that  very  probably,  the  moou. 
opcrSdi,  by  which  the  Divioe  command  m  the  fcur«f°l^"»; 
fifteenth  verses,  and  the  decUration  of  the  seventeenth,  '^••^J^, 
them  in  the  firmBment  of  the  heaven  to  give  Ugbt  iipon  the  eanu  , 
was  fulfilled,  was  by  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds,  the  waters  above 
the  firmament,  which,  by  taking  away  its  upward  Umit,  mates  tne 
euentotthe  firmament  hifinite,  and  therefore,  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  appropriately  spoken  of  as  placed  m  it.  - ,      - 

There  is  yet  one  paaage  which  I  think  it  weU  to  consider  m 
this  place,  as  from  it  an  inference  might  perhaps  be  hastily  drawn 
as  to  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  upon  the  tourth 
day,  it  is  the  foIUowing  (Ps.  cilviii.  3-5) :  '  Praise  ye  bim,  (the 
Lord)  sun  and  moon  :  praise  him  all  ye  stars  of  light.     Praise 
him  ye  heavens  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  fte  above  the 
heavens.     Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  LoBi> :  for  he  com- 
manded, and  they  were  created.'     Now  it  may  be  objected ;  the 
mention  of  the  waters  above  the  heavens,  as  well  as  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  would  seem  to  determine  this  passage  to  be  an 
allusion  to  the  work  of  the  days  of  Gen.  i.,  but  it  speaks  of  these 
things  as  created,  therefore  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  must  have 
been  created  on  the  fourth  day.     To  this  I  would  answer,  if  this 
passage  he  taken  to  allude  to  the  work  of  the  days  of  Gen.  i.,  the 
verb  create  cannot  be  taken  literally  with  reference  to  the  waters 
above  the  heavens :  this  will  appear  from  considering  the  work  of 
the  second  day,  where  alooe  we  find  mention  of  these  waters, 
*And  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
and  let  it  divide  the  waters  ftom  the  waters.     And  God  made  the 
firmament,  and  divided  the  watera  which  were  oudcr  Hie  firmament 
from  the  watere  which  vxn  above  the  firmament:  and  it  was  so.' 
This  isall  dial  we  hear  m  the  account  of  the  days,  of  the  waters 
firmament  (which  we  know    frnrn   the   second   veise, 
■tecedenll,  to  any  of  the  daya,  as  '  the  deep'  and  'the 
sunt  noes  M  express  anything  about  their  creation, 
^rh  ™  ?  *S»  tke  waters  nnder  the  firmament,  Ihets- 
^^^TJ!,'-(^'^<  5)   canjot  be   taken  KtenJlj 
a  lo  me  aays  of  Gen.  i.)  with  rtifereiice  to  the  waters 

above 
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above  the  heavens^  so  no  more  need  it  be  taken  literally  with 
reference  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

It  however  appears  to  me  that  this  passage  only  ascribes  creation 
to  God,  without  allusion  to  any  particular  time  when,  this  may 
have  been  effected. 

Another  fact  which  appears  worthy  of  notice  with  re^ct  to  the 
work  of  the  fourth  day,  is,  that  wherever  there  are  apparent  allu- 
sions to  it  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  the  divine  writers  have,  as 
&r  as  I  can  detect  (with  possibly  the  exception  of  Ps.  cxlviii.  3-5, 
which  has  just  been  considered),  refrained  from  using  the  verb  vcf^^ 
signifying  to  create,  and  expressed  themselves  by  other  words, 
signifying  ordination,  etc. :  this  will  appear  by  reference  to 

Deut.  iv.  19,  where  the  Hebrew  word  used  is  p^^,  signifying  to 
divide,  or  impart. 

Ps.  viii.  3,^  where  the  Hebrew  words  are  nfelfjD,  *  works,'  from 
nfe^,  to  make,  or  do,  also  to  appoint ;  and  nri33^3,  ^  ordained,'  from 
pa,  signifying  to  fit,  dispose,  ordain,  or  prepare. 

Ps.  Ixxiv.  16,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  rti^pn,  *  hast  prepared,* 
from  \\^. 

Ps.  CIV.  19,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  n^^,  *  appointed.' 

Ps.  cxxxvi.  7-9,  where  the  Hebrew  is  nfe^S  *  ^  him  that  made,' 
from  nb^  (this  passage  is  substantially  the  same  as  Geu.  i.  16). 

Jer.  xxxi.  35,  where  the  Hebrew  words  are  |p3,  '  which  giveth,' 
fix)m  |n3,  signifying  to  give  ;  and  rpn^  *  ordinances,^  fix)m  pgn,  sig- 
nifying to  describe,  or  appoint. 

Now  if  the  work  of  the  fourth  day  were  a  work  of  creation,  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  but  that  we  should  find  it  alluded  to  as  such, 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  inspired  writers,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  make  their  allusions  as  if  it  were  one  of 
appointment :  it  may  perhaps  be  said ;  it  was  both  an  act  of  creation 
and  appointment,  the  difficulty  still  remains,  why  alluded  to,  per- 
haps exclusively,  as  one  of  appointment.^ 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  still  be  objected ;  if  the  light  were  not 
created  on  the  first  day,  or  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  upon  the 
fourth,  Why  were  they  brought  at  all  into  the  record  of  creation  ? 
Why  did  not  the  inspired  narrative  omit  all  reference  to  those 

*  The  former  part  of  this  passage  prohablj  refers  to  the  time  of  the  beginning ; 
the  latter, '  which  thou  hast  ordained,'  to  that  of  the  fourth  day. 

k  Job  xxxviii.  33;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  36,  37;  cxix.  89-91;  Isa.  xlv.  12;  and  Jer. 
xxxiii.  25,  which  appear  to  allade  less  directly  than  the  abore  cited  passages,  to 
the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  will  be  also  found  to  be  without  expressions  indicative 
of  creation,  but  with  those  of  ordination,  or  some  analogous  meaning.  Job  xxvi. 
13,  and  Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  which  may  possibly  refer  to  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  wiU 
also  be  found  to  be  without  M*13. 

things 
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things  which  had  any  previous  existence,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
the  various  creations  of  organic  life,  after  having  announced  the 
first  cosmical  creation,  and  preparation  of  the  world  for  man  ?  To 
this  I  woidd  answer  that  the  object  of  their  introduction  very 
probably  may  have  been,  to  show  their  distinction  from,  and 
subordination  to,  that  Divine  Being,  whose  command  upon  those 
days  called  them  into  action ;  it  should  be  remembered  that  one 
great  object  of  the  Jewish  politVy  was  to  preserve  a  people  retaining 
tne  worship  of  the  true  God  in  the  midst  of  a  world  sunk  in 
ignorance  and  idolatry,  and  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  tiie 
Jews,  at  the  time  that  they  received  their  laws  from  Moses,  were 
upon  their  way,  after  having  become  acquainted  with  the  idolatries 
of  Egypt,  to  settle  amcmgst  the  Eastern  nations,  who  were  ^ven 
up  to  the  idolatrous  adoration  of  light,"^  fire,  and  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  after  history  of  the  IsraeUtes  but  too  clearly  dis- 
played their  proneness  to  run  into  the  sins  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  and  foremost  of  tiiese  into  that  of  idolatry.*  A  pre- 
scient spirit,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  would  have  guarded  them  by 
the  narration  of  the  works  of  the  first,  and  fourth,  days,  from  that 
worship  of  light,  and  fire,  and  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which 
was  the  practice  of  the  surrounding  nations.  This  view  appears 
confirmed  by  the  following  passages : — 

Deut.  iv.  16, 19.  *  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves*  &c. ;  *  And  lest  thou 
lift  up  thine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven,  shouldest  be  driven  to 
worship  them,  and  serve  them,  which  the  Loan  thy  God  hath  divided 
unto  all  nations  under  the  whole  heaven.' 

Deut.  xvii.  2,  3.  *  If  there  be  found  among  you,  within  any  of  thy 
gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  man  or  woman,  that  hath 
wrought  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  transgressing 
his  covenant,  And  hath  gone  and  served  other  gods,-  and  worshipped 
them,  either  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,  which  I 
have  not  commanded.' 

Job  xxxi.  26-28.  *  If  I  beheld  the  sun'  (Heb.  ^^K  the  light)  *  when 
it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ;  And  my  heart  hath  been 
secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand :  This  also  were  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge:  for  I  should  have  denied  the 
God  that  is  above.' 

Having  thus  brought  my  ten  propositions  to  a  close,  I  must  now 
remark  upon  two  passages  of  the  second  chapter,  which  appear  to 
confirm  the  view  which  assigns  the  first  creation  of  all  things  to  the 
beginning,  and  the  preparation  of  our  earth  to  the  days.    The  first 

»  The  Hebrew  word  TIN,  which  is  used  for  light  (Gen.  i.  3),  appears  also  to 
comprehend  fire  in  its  signification.    See  Isa.  xliv.  16 ;  xlvii.  14 ;  Ezek.  v.  2. 

°  A  reference  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  5,  11 ;  Jer.  viii.  2 ;  and  EzeL  ^iii.  16, 17,  wiU 
show  the  lapse  of  the  Jews  in  after  ages  into  the  Sabsean  worship. 

of 
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of  these  is  in  the  third  verse,  *  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his 
work  which  God  created  and  made,'  Heb.  rtbg^  K'la,  literally, 
created  to  make.  The  creation,  and  making,  are  not  identified  as 
one  act,  they  are  rather  individualised,  and  distinguished  from 
each  other,  and  the  creation  put  antecedently  to  the  making,  a 
position  well  according  with  a  creation  in  the  beginning,  and  sub- 
sequent making  on 'the  days. 

The  second  phrase  is  in  the  fourth  verse,  *  These  are  the  gene- 
rations"  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created,  in 
the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens ;'  this 
also  distinguishes  between  the  creation,  and  the  making,  and  seems 
to  show  that  the  account  of  Gen.  i.  refers  principally  to  the  days ; 
this  appears  from  the  continuation  of  the  passage  in  the  fifth  verse, 
*  And  every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every 
herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew,'  evidently  alluding  to  the  eleventh 
verse  of  the  first  chapter.  I  think  it  worth  remarking,  that  this 
passage  gives  us  reason  only  to  expect  so  much  of  our  planet's 
history  as  was  absolutely  necessary,  or,  if  not  so,  why  the  parti- 
cularisation  ?  ^  In  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens,'  why  not  a  detail  of  everything  concerning  the 
earth,  consecutively  to,  '  these  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens 
and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created  ?' 

Before  conqluding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  a  diflBculty, 
which  to  many  minds  has  presented  itself,  from  the  fact  of  the 
discoveries  of  geology  having  shown  the  existence  of  physical 
suffering  and  death  amongst  the  brute  creation,  throughout  ages 
long  antecedent  to  t^e  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  by  our 
first  parents.  This  difficulty  appears  to  arise,  from  a  too  hasty 
generalisation  of  those  passages  which  denounce  death  as  the 
penalty  of  sin,  for  instance,  Gen.  ii.  17,  Rom.  v.  12,  vi.  23, 
James  i.  15,  etc.,  but  upon  examination  of  these,  nothing  will  be 
found  in  them  to  warrant  anything  farther  than  the  belief  that  sin 
brought  death  upon  the  human  race.  There  is  one  passage, 
Rom.  viii.  20 — 22,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  a  little 
more  in  d^ail :  we  here  find,  '  For  the  creature  was  made  subject 
to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected 
the  same  in  hope.  Because  the  creatiure  itself  also  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  Gk)d.  For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now,'     It  is  evident  that  the 

*>  The  expression,  *  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,' 
ohviously  means  their  history  at  the  times  alluded  to ;  the  family  registers  of  the 
Jews  often  began  similarly.  See  Gen.  x.  Ij  xi.  10;  xxv.  12,  19  5  xxxvi.  1,  9; 
Kuth  iv.  18.  ^ 

inference 
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inference  to  be  drawn  from  tins  passage,  depends  upon  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  Greek  word  ktiVk,  rendered  in  the  English 
translation  by  both  the  words  *  creature '  and  •  creation,'  whether 
it  signify  the  whole  animal  creation,  or  only  the  human.  That  the 
latter  signification  is  the  true  one  seems  probably  to  be  the  case 
from  the  use  of  the  same  word,  and  with  the  same  term  of  uniyer* 
sality  conjoined  which  it  has  ver.  28 ;  in  Mark  xvi.  15,  *  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  mspe\  to  ever^  creature,'  Gr.  w«<w|j 
rri  KTim,  So  also.  Col.  i.  28,  *  if  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded 
and  settled,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel, 
which  ye  have  heard,  and  which  was  preached  to  every  creature,' 
Gr.  wacrrj  rri  icTicrii,  *  which  is  under  heaven/  As  indisputably  the 
meaning  of  xnW  in  these  two  passages  must  be  limited  to  the 
human  creation,  it  appears  credible  that  it  should  be  also  so  limited, 
Rom.  viii.  20-22.  p 

An  inference,  as  to  a  connection  between  the  sufiering  and 
death  of  the  merely  animal  creation,  and  human  sin,  has  also  been 
drawn  from  the  passages,  I&  xi.  1-9,  and  Ixv.  17-25.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  these  passaces  must  relate  to  some  future  period  if  they 
are  to  be  taken  m  their  literal  rignification,  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  animals  that  are  now  carnivorous,  and  those  that  are 
herbivorous,  live  together  without  hurting  or  destroying  each  other, 
and  ^  the  lion '  eats  *  straw  like  the  ox.'  But  even  if  these  things 
were  literally  to  happen,  I  think  that  we  cannot  reason  fr*om  the 
case  of  a  world  which  had  both  sinned  and  been  redeemed,  to  that 
of  one  which  had  neither  sinned  nor  been  redeemed,  a  work  so  great 
as  that  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  may  have  been  made 
the  means  of  conferring  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  upon  the 
former,  than  was  possessed  by  the  latter.  But  farther,  that  from 
these  passages  taken  in  their  literal  signification  even,  no  deduc- 
tion can  be  drawn  as  to  any  connection  between  human  sin,  and  the 
suffering  and  death  of  the  brute  creation,  appears  from  the  latter 
one.  Is.  ixv.  20,  '  There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days, 
nor  an  old  man  that  hath  not  filled  his  days :  for  the  child  shall 
die  an  hundred  years  old ;  but  the  sinner  betny  an  hundred  years 
old  shall  be  accursed.'  The  narrative  then  goes  on  to  detail  the 
blessings  of  this  future  period,  and  terminates  in  the  twenty-fifth 
verse  with  '  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the 
lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock  :  and  dust  shall  be  the  serpent's 
meat.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountidn, 
saith  the  Lord.'  We  see,  therefore,  that  this  supposed  original 
and  paradisaical  state  of  the  brute  creation,  coexists  with  sin,  death, 

p  The  phrase  irtwro  icrttris  is  nsed,  besides  the  cited  passages,  I  believe,  but  twice 
more  in  the  New  Testament,  Col.  i.  15,  and  1  Pet  ii.  IS.  Bee  Whitby's  comment 
upon  Rom.  viii.  20-23,  who  refers  this  passage  to  the  human  ^eation  only. 

and 
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and  the  curse,  upon  the  human  race,  therefore  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  human  sin, 
and  the  suffering  and  death  of  the  brute  creation,  or  this  state  of 
things  could  not  exist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse,  as  regards 
the  brute  creation,  must  be  the  case. 

Hitherto  I  have  argued  upon  the  supposition  of  these  passages 
being  taken  in  their  literal  signification,  but  feel  little  doubt  that 
they  are  only  figurative,  and  descriptive  of  the  peace,  harmony, 
and  union,  which  should  prevail  amongst  men,  and  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  in  the  latter  times.  This  metaphorical  application  of 
these  passages,  has  the  sanction  of  the  most  celebrated  commen- 
tators of  both  ancient  and  modem  times,  viz.,  Theodoret,  Jerome^ 
Calvin,  Vitringa,  Michaelis,  Leclerc,  Lowth,  Henry,  and  Jahn,** 
and  indeed  the  ninth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  which  assigns 
the  earth  being  ^  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lobd,' 
as  the  cause  of  the  previously  described  state  of  blessedness,  will 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  preceding  expressions  are  to  be  taken  in 
reality  with  respect  to  men,  and  not  to  the  brute  creation,  bow  could 
this  latter  be  *  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  T 
That  men  are  sometimes,  in  scriptmral  phraseology,  compared 
to  beasts,  will  appear  from  Ps.  xxii.  20,  21,  £zek.  ii.  6,  and 
2  Tim.  iv.  17.  M  N. 


*!  See  the  Commentaries  of  Leclerc,  Lowth,  and  Henry ;  and  Hengstenberg'g 
Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  I  have  cited  the  other  authorities, 
upon  Isa.  xi.  1-9,  and  Ixv.  1 7-25.  Lowth  expresses  himself  with  caution,  and  says 
upoai  Isa.  Iky.  25^  although  admittxBg-tfae  metaphorical  sense  of  these  expressions, 
'  Since  the  renovation  here  spoken  of  extends  to  the  whole  creation  (see  Rom.  yiii. 
21),  thev'  (these  expressions,  ver.  25)  *may  imply  the  correcting  the  noxious  qua- 
lities of  fierce  or  venomous  creatures.*  I  have  endeavoured  before  to  show  the 
credibility  of  the  application  of  Rom.  viii.  21,  to  tiie  human  raoeotlone. 
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JOSEPHUS  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  FL  Jomhi  Judan  Opera  Omnia.  Vols.  VI.  Edidit  M. 
Carol.  i^NEST  RiCHTER«  Lipsis.  SumtibusE.B.Sch¥rickerti. 
1826-7. 

2.  Flavii  Jasephi  de  Bello  Judaico  Libri  Septem.  Ad  Fidem 
Codicum   emendavit,  variis  Lectiooibus  instnudt,   et   Notis, 

rrtim  Alionim,  partim  suis  illustravit  Edvardus  Cardwbll, 
T.  P.     AuUb  Sancti  Albani  Principalis.     Vols.  II.    Oxonii, 
£.  Typographeo  Academico.     1837. 

3.  The  Works  of  JFTaviu*  Jouphusj  the  Learned  and  Authentic 
Jewish  Historian,  and  Celebrated  Warrior.  Translated  by 
William  Wuiston,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  six  vols.  London.  Te^,  73^ 
Cheapside.     1825. 

4.  The  Works  of  Josephus;  a  New  Translation^  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Traill,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  and  late  Rector  of  West 
Schull,  with  Notes,  Explanatory  Essays,  and  Pictorial  Illus- 
trations. Edited  by  Isaac  Taylor,  Author  of  Natural  History 
of  Enthusiasm.  Vol.  I.  London.  Houlston  and  Stoneman. 
1847. 

We  scarcely  know  whether  we  can  participate  in  the  satisfaction 
which  we  observe  expressed  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,* 
at  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  labours  on  Traill's  Jo- 
8ephus^--a  satisfaction  professedly  grounded  on  the  superior  value 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  original  compositions.  Our  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  thoroughly  good  English  translation  of  Josephus  is  such 
that  we  have  our  doubts  whether  even  Mr.  Taylor's  talents  could 
be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  this  way.  The  learned 
Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall  laments  the  hard  fate  of  Josephus 
in  some  of  the  editors  he  has  met  with ;«  still  greater  has  been 
his  infelicity  in  some  of  his  translators.  We  question  whether 
more  grievous  injustice  has  been  done  to  any  ancient  author, 
whether  by  editors  or  translators,  than  *the  learned  and  authentic 
Jewish  historian  and  celebrated  warrior'  has  suflered  at  the  hands 
of  our  own  countryman,  Whiston.      Of  the  pedantic  formality 

•  See  No.  VII.,  p.  165. 

^  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Infelix  Joseplius  qui  Editorem  nactns  sit  HaTercampam,  eopias  istas  in  nnnm 
corpus  coigectamm  et  ceteris  omnibos  landem  JoseiOii  nova  forma  proferendi 
prjBPeptnrum.*— Pr<^.  y.  i~  r 

which 
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which  marl:s  the  phraseology  of  this  translation,  the  few  words 
we  have  just  copied  from  the  title-page  are  specimen  suflScient ; 
of  the  miserable  slovenliness  with  which  its  sentences  are  put  to- 
gether,  every  paragraph  affords  proofs.^  Owing  to  the  utter 
absence  from  the  six  volumes  of  all  qualities  which  constitute 
readable  composition,  we  fear  that  to  a  large  majority  of  English 
readers  Josephus  is  still  an  almost  unknown  author.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  whether  we  regard  the  interest  or  the  instruction  to 
be  derived  from  his  works.  It  would  not  be  wise,  perhaps,  to 
claim  to  rank  Josephus  among  the  classics  of  antiquity;  but 
none  will  deny  him  the  praise  of  felicity  in  the  selection  of  his 
materials,  of  a  competent  judgment  in  the  combination  of  them, 
of  a  more  than  average  power  in  narration  and  description,  and 
of  a  fair  command  of  me  attractions  of  style. 

We  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  attempt  to  develop 
and  estimate  his  value  in  relation  to  the  Bible.  1  he  dead  body 
of  Patroclus  can  hardly  have  been  contested  with  a  fiercer 
animosity  than  has  been  the  historical  credit  of  Josephus  in  this 
point  of  view.  Christian  advocates,  and  impugners  of  Christian 
truth,  have  been  accustomed  to  extol  or  to  disparage  his  testimony 
with  almost  the  same  eagerness  as  if  the  Gospel  verity  itself  were 
concerned.  We  can  only  say  for  the  conclusions  to  which  it  will 
be  sought  in  this  paper  to  conduct  the  reader,  that  they  have  been 
arrived  at  from  no  a  priori  bias,  but  are  judgments  which  have 
arisen  in  our  mind  on  evidence  furnished  by  the  historian  himself. 

We  Team  from  our  author  (FiY.  §  1)  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Emperor  Caligula — little  more,  consequently, 
than  four  years  after  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour.  His  notices 
of  himself  extend  down  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  i.  e.,  according  to  our  present  era,  to  a.d.  93,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  fifty-six  years  (^Antiq.  xx.  12,  §  1).  His 
family  was  respectable :  on  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended 
from  the  i^samonaean  Princes,  while  on  his  father's  he  was  allied 
to  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  belonged  to  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxiv.  (  Vit.  §  1).  His  modesty 
does  not  prevent  his  informing  us  of  his  unusual  mental  precocity, 
which  he  represents  to  have  been  such  that  even  the  leading  men 
of  his  nation  sought  opportunities  of  conversation  with  him.  As 
he  grew  up,  his  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  led  him  to  make  trial,  in 
succession,  of  each  of  the  three  Jewish  sects,  as  well  as  to  undergo 
a  voluntary  seclusion  of  three  years,  with  an  ascetic  of  the  name 
of  Banus,  whom  he  describes  as  noted  alike  for  his  austerities  and 
ablutions.     At  the  expiration  of  this  course  of  discipline  he  was 

^  See  note  B.  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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nineteen  years  of  age^  when  he  decided  on  adhesion  to  tlie 
party  of  the  Pharisees  (  Vit  §  2). 

The  next  account  which  we  have  of  him  is  his  undertaking  a 
journey  to  Rome  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  with  a  yiew  to  e&ct 
the  release  of  some  priests  of  his  acquaintance^  whom  Felix,  the 
Roman  procurator,  had  sent  thither  in  confinement.  In  this 
mission  he  was  successful,  chiefly  through  the  ii^uence  of  some 
jfnends  at  court,  who  gained  him  an  introduction  to  the  emperor's 
wife,  Pbppaea  (  Vit.  §  3). 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  found  the  mass  of  his  country^ 
men  ripe  for  a  revolt  from  the  Romans,  and  did  his  best  to 
dissuade  them  from  a  contest  certain  to  prove  so  unequal.  His 
remonstrances,  however,  appeared  oidy  hkely  to  render  himself 
an  object  of  odium  and  suspicion,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  'to 
his  personal  safety  to  modify  his  politics  (  Vit  §  4,  &)*  If  it  was 
not  possible  to  prevent  an  insurrection,  it  was  important  to  pr^ 
serve  the  direction  of  it  to  the  proper  authcnities,  and  not  to  allow 
the  strength  of  tlie  nation  to  be  dissipated  or  misHspent  in  prema- 
ture outbreaks.  Entertaiiung  these  views,  our  author  accepted  soon 
afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  two  others,  an  appointment  to  the 
administration  of  Galilee.  His  instructions  seem  to  ha'Pie  borne 
that  he  should  compose^  if  possible,  the  rising  discontents  of  tbat 
province,  and  prevent  any  demonstration  against  the  Romans — or, 
if  this  were  found  impracticable,  that  be  should  put  the  province 
into  the  best  possible  posture  of  defence  (  Vit.  §  7).  In  the  ex* 
ecution  of  this  trust  he  discovered,  it  must  be  allowed:  on  all  hands, 
no  common  vigour,  prudence,  and  address.  He  succeeded  to  a 
large  extent  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  a  felicity  to  which  he.  was  in  more  than  one  instance 
indebted  for  escape  from  plots  against  his  life  (BelL  ii.  20).  Other 
plots  of  a  like  nature  he  was  enabled  to  dbfeat  by  his  pensonal 
tact  and  readiness  of  invention  {BelL  ik  21,  §  3,  5).  Finding 
that  a  war  with  the-  Romans  was  inevitable,  he  set  himsdf  with 
energy  to  fortify  the  principal  towns,  as  well  as  to  provide  the 
necessary  apparatus  of  warfare,  not  neglecting  favourable  oppcHv 
tunities  of  checking  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  the  field.  (^//. 
ii.  20,  §  & ;  Vit.  §.  71,  72).  He  was  finally  obliged  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Jotapata,  which  he  defended  against  Vespasian 
with  extraordinary  spirit  and  courage,  for  fbrty-*seven  days,  when^ 
through  the  treachery  of  a  deserter,  it  was  taken  by  assault  (Beik 
iii.  7,  §  33).  Josephus  himself  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Roman  general,  who  at  first  thought  of  sending  him  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome,  but  was  afterwards  induced  by  the  intercession  of  Htus 
to  retain  him  in  his  own  custody.  His  treatinent,  while  in  these 
circumstances,  was  more  than  usually  lenient,  which  he  himself 

ascribes 
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ascribes  to  the  favotirable  impression  he  had  liiade  on  Vespasian 
by  predicting  his  accession  to  the  empire,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely 
thai  thci  general  himself,  in  common  with  his  son,  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  respect  distinguished  skill  and  valour  even  in  an 
enemy  {BdL  iii*  8,  §  9).  Josephus  subsequently  accompanied 
Ve^asiatn  to  Alexandria^  whence  he  returned  to  the  siege  of  Jeru^ 
salefn  with  Titus.  Ihiring  the  whole  of  this  siege  he  was  present, 
aetiikg  ill  More  than  one  instance  as  the  organ  of  communication 
from'  the  besiegers  to  the  besieged  {Bell.  v.  9.  §  3,  4  ;  vi.  2,  §  1). 
He  appears  froiii  the  first  td  have  considered  the  circumstances 
of  his  coAntrymen  as  desperate,  on  which  account  he  wanted 
little  inducement,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  to  pursue  his  for- 
tunes with-  the  two  einperors  at  court.  Here,  he  informs  us,  he 
continued  to  receive  from  each  many  flattering  attentions,  not 
withofit  some  mo!*e  dubstantial  marks  of  favour  {Vit.  §  76)* 
Vespasian  assigned  him  apartments  in  his  former  private  mansion, 
made  him  a  Roman  cilszen,  with  the  addition  of  a  fixed  pecuniary 
revenue,  and  presented  him  with  an  estate  in  Judea.  These 
grants  and  privileges  Titus,  on  his  accession  to  the  sole  sove- 
reignty, confirmed,  and  showed  equal  generosity  in  refusing  to 
listen  to  the  caluinnies  with  which  the  envy  of  his  enemies  assailed 
him* ,  Bomitian  added  to  former  benefactions  an  immunity  from 
any  land-charge  for  his  Jewish  estate,  and  even  had  some  of  his 
accusers  punishedv  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  long 
he  siD*vived  this  lastter  prince,  but  he  was  certainly  alive  after  the 
death  of  tihe  second  Agrippa  (  Vit  §  65). 

The  leisure  which  our  author  enjoyed  at  Rome  he  appears  to 
have  employed  in  the  composition  of  his  historical  and  other  trea- 
tises. His  first  work  was  an  account  of  the  ^  Jewish  war '  in  his 
vernacular  language,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen  be- 
yond the'  Euphrates  {Bell.  Pr.  §  2).  This  work  he  afterwards 
translated  into  Greek  for  the  use  of  general  readers,  which  is  the 
work  whieh^  usder  the  twofold  title  of  the  '  War  of  the  Jews'®  or 

*  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Judea,'  we  now  have  (  Vit.  Pr.  §  1). 
It  is  composed  in  seven  books,  and  embraces  the  period  of  Jewish 
history,  extending  from  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews  against 
Antioebos  Epiphanes  to  the  subjugation  of  the  coimtry  by  the 
Romans.  The  first  part  of  this  period  is  treated  more  cursorily, 
the  latter  more  sM  length,  the  whble  of  the  last  five  books  being 
devoted  to  the  details  of  what  may  be  called  the  Roman  war. 
The  neit  work  undertaken  by  Josephtis  was  what  he  styles  his 

*  Jewish  Antiquities,' '  which  was  composed  in  the  thirteenth  year 
ef  Domitian^s  reign  (see  supray  p.  293).     It  is  comprised  in  twenty 

*  Ilfpl  rov  lovSoticou  iroXc/ioi^  ^,  lov^dtKfis  icropias  ircp^  aXdtatns  (A<P/oi.) 

X  2  books. 
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books,  of  which  the  first  eleven,  'a  small  portion  of  the  last  ex- 
cepted, are  devoted  to  the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  Ifistory, 
the  renuuning  nine  bringing  this  history  down  to  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Nero  {Ant,  xx.  12,  §  1).  In  this  work  also  Josephns  is 
proprotionably  copious  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  history,  assigning 
no  less  than  six  books  to  the  last  hundred  years.  He  is  curious 
enough  to  tell  us  how  many  lines  the  whole  twenty  books  contain, 
which  he  makes  to  be  sixty  thousand.  This  work  is,  like  the  last- 
mentioned,  in  Greek,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  accurate 
composition  in  which  he  spared,  he  tells  us,  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense, putting  himself  under  the  tuition  of  suitable  teachers  {Bell. 
Pr.  §  5,  Antiq.  xx.  12,  Contra  Ap.  1,  §  9).  After  this,  he  com- 
posed a  brief  autobiography,  giving  the  particulars  of  his  ancestry 
and  education,  which  we  have  already  abbreviated,  and  detailing 
more  at  lensth  the  series  of  his  military  and  other  movements  and 
operations  m  Galilee.  His  remaining  works  are  two  books 
against  Anion,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  which  are  chiefly 
of  an  apologetic  nature,  designed  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of 
his  former  publications,  and  a  sort  of  diatribe  or  declamation  on 
the  virtues  of  the  Maccabean  period,s  both  these  also  being  com- 
posed in  Greek.  The  whole  nave  come  down  to  us  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  book  against  Apion,  in  which  there 
is  a  lacuna,  embracing  about  four  sections. 

It  must  be  obvious,  even  from  the  above  hasty  review,  how 
valuable  an  assistance  the  works  of  our  author  are  likely  to  prove 
to  the  biblical  student.  As  it  regards  their  matter,  they  travel 
over  precisely  the  same  ground,  geographical  and  chronological, 
which  our  two  Testaments  traverse,  being  inclusive  also  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  two.  As  it  regards  tneir  diction,  the  Greek  of 
Josephus  is  also  precisely  the  Greek  of  the  apostolic  age — ^a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  not  be  thought  unimportant  by  those  who 
know  the  gradual  changes  which  time  effects  in  the  significance  of 
language.  Josephus  wrote  Greek  just  as  the  majority  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  wrote  it,  not  as  his  native  tongue, 
but  as  a  language  which  he  had  acquired,  and  acquired  principally 
in  the  business  and  intercourse  of  life.  We  consider  his  value  as 
a  writer  to  a  student  of  the  original  Scriptures  to  be  mainly  four- 
fold— ^first  of  all,  to  authenticate  the  inspired  narrations ;  secondly, 
to  supplement  them ;  thirdly,  to  furnish  aids  for  criticism ;  and, 
lastly,  aids  for  interpretation.  Under  more  general  heads  we 
might  represent  this  value  as  partiy  historical^  partly  philological. 

The  authentication  which  Josephus  supplies  to  the  facts  of  Scrip- 


8  Eis  fHoKKoQaiow  X^os,  f^  irepl  ainoKpdropos  Xoyifffiov. 
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tore  must  plainly  respect  almost  exclusively  those  of  the  New  Tes" 
tament.  Here  his  te3timony  is  most  valuable.  A  reference  to  the 
account  already  given  of  his  life  and  writings  will  show  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  many  of  the  New  Testament  authors,  and 
that  the  later  portions  of  his  histories  embrace  pretty  much  the 
same  period  as  theirs.  The  narratives  in  the  gospels,  if  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  brief  sketch  which  two  of  them  furnish  of 
the  childhood  of  our  Saviour,  commence  with  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  (Luke  iii  1),  not  more  than  eight  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  author.  The  apostolic  memoirs  in  the  Acts 
reach  to  about  the  eighth  year  of  Nero,  the  same  point,  as  we  have 
seen,  within  a  few  years,  at  which  he  breaks  off  trie  account  in  his 
^  Antiquities.'  To  a  large  extent,  therefore,  both  he  and  the  sacred 
writers  would  witness  the  same  state  of  society,  and  have  the  same 
'  times  passing  over  them.'  The  same  actors,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
national  stage,  and  the  same  scenes  would  engage  their  attention ; 
the  same  chances  and  commotions  in  the  popular  mind.  At  the 
same  time,  with  mental  tastes  and  views  so  different  as  were  theirs 
respectively,  we  must  not  expect  more  than  very  occasional  con- 
firmations to  each  other's  statements.  It  was  with  very  different 
eyes  that  the  sacred  penmen  and  the  Jewish  historian  looked  on 
the  events  which  were  going  forward  around  them.  With  the 
latter  the  political  aspects  of  things  were  the  principal,  the  reli- 
gious the  subordinate  ;  with  the  former  the  religious  aspects  were 
the  principal,  the  political  the  subordinate.  Many  events  which 
were  of  the  first  importance  in  the  sacred  historian's  view — the 
facilities,  e.ff.y  or  obstacles  which  presented  themselves  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  gospel,  with  the  various  degrees  of  success  its  prin- 
cipal ministers  experienced,  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  notice  by 
Josephus.  The  court  cabals  and  intrigues,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
he  describes  with  so  much  minuteness,  were  almost  wholly  devoid 
of  interest  to  them.^  Still  there  will  always  be  points  where  secu- 
lar 


^  A  safficient  indication  of  the  very  different  aims  and  a^ociations  of  these 
writers  is  to  be  found  in  the  geographical  terms  which  occur  in  their  respective 
works.  Few,  comparatively,  of  the  names  of  the  spots  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
dignified  by  his  ministry  and  miracles — names  so  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the 
Gospel  histories — meet  us  (or  meet  us  in  more  than  the  most  incidental  way)  in  the 
pages  of  Josephus.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  reputed  place  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
and  which  afterwards  fhrnished  Jewish  scorn  with  an  opprobrious  epithet  for  his 
disdples,  is  mentioned  once  in  his  writings.  Instead  of  such  names  as  Nain,  Cho- 
razin,  Bethsaida,  names  instinct  with  interest  to  Christian  sensibility,  we  are  treated 
either  with  the  names  of  military  fortresses— Herodium,  Masada,  MachsBrus, — or  of 
some  semi-Gentile  cities,  Sepphoris,  Scy  thopolis,  &c.  As  we  travel  from  one  of  these 
classical  localities  to  another  we  scarcely  feel  as  if  the  land  before  us  were  the  iden- 
tical one 

*  Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet  ^ 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross.*  Little 
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lar  and  sacred  history,  the  annals  of  the  world,  ai^d  of  the  church, 
will  cross  each  other's  track ;  and  we  may  select  th^  following 
among  other  instances  of  corroboration  which  the  statements  m 
Josephus  afford  to  the  notices  of  the  evangelical  history. 

Almost  the  first  vivid  impression  which  is  fixed  oa  our  minds, 
as  we  peruse  the  narrations  of  the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  the 
barbarity  of  Herod.  His  cold-blooded  massacre  of  the  infiants  of 
Bethlehem,  simply  from  motives  of  state  precaution,  has  made  his 
name  a  byword  m  the  general  mind  for  whatever  is  hard  and 
unscrupulous  in  despotism.  Now  this  impression  of  his  disposi- 
tion and  character  is  most  amply  confirmed  by  what  we  read  in 
Josephus,  who  is  nowhere  more  circumstantial  in  his  history  than 
in  his  accounts  of  this  prince.  The  picture  which  he  gives  of  the 
domestic  jealousies  which  poisoned  his  private  happiness  is  exactly 
of  a  piece  with  the  evauffelist's  representation  of  his  political  jea- 
lousy. It  appears  that,  &om  motives  of  this  description,  he  put  tP 
death,  at  different  times,  the  following  members  of  his  family : — 
The  most  beloved  of  his  wives,  Mariamne ;  one  of  her  brothers, 
whom  he  had  himself  raised  to  the  hish  priesthood ;  her  grand'* 
father,  Hyrcanus  ;  and,  lastly,  two  of  their  joint  sons,  Aristobulus 
and  Alexander  {Bell.  i.  22,  §>  2,  5 ;  27,  §  6).  We  do  not  reckon 
among  the  victims  of  his  suspicions  another  son,  Antipater,  because 
there  seems  evidence  that,  m  this  case,  the  suspicions  were  not 
unjustifiable  {Bell.  i.  33).  We  learn  from  our  author  that  for 
many  years  the  palace  of  Herod  was  one  constant  scene  of  domes- 
tic feuds  and  animosities,  the  credulity  with  which  h^  listened  to 
calumnious  reports  supplying  him  with  unceasing  matter  for  dis- 
quietude. Almost  the  last  act  of  his  life,  Josephus  informs  us, 
was  to  order  that  a  number  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
families  in  his  dominions,  whom  he  had  collected  together  in  the 
hippodrome  at  Jericho,  should  be  put  to  death  as  ^on  aa  he  ^x^ 
pired,  the  sole  pretext  which  he  alleged  being  his  desire  that  his 
own  decease  might  be  the  occasion  of  a  generai  mourning  {Bell.  i. 
33,  §  6). 

§2. 

The  succession  of  Arcbelaus  to  the  throne  of  Judea,  on  the 
death  of  Herod  {Matt.  ii.  22),  is  certified  by  Josephus.  This 
succession  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  thing  which  would 
take  place  of  course,  the  family  of  Herod  being  numerous,  and 

Little  remains  even  in  the  topography  of  the  holy  citj  itself— such  are  the  military 
and  political  predilections  of  oar  author — which  a  Christian  reader  can  identify. 
Here,  again,  such  names  and  sppts  as  Bethesda,  Calvary,  Gethsemane.  give  place  to 
a  more  classical  nomenclature — either,  as  before,  the  names  of  military  towers, 
Phaselus,  Hippicus,  Psephinos, — or  those  of  commercial  thoroughfiures,  such  as  the 
TyropoBon, — or  those  of  the  divisions  of  the  city  itself— Acra,  Beaetha,  &c. 

another 
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another  son  being,  in  point  of  fact^  at  the  period  of  the  removal  of 
oui^  Ij6rd  to  Egypt,  the  presnmptiye  heir.  This  was  Antipatei*, 
whom  we  mentioned  under  the  last  article,  and  whose  death,  the 
peiMilty  of  a  conspirax^y  against  the  life  of  his  &ther  which  was  im- 
puted to  him^  preceded  tlmt  of  l^e  latter  only  five  days  (BelL  i.  33, 
§  8).  Antipater  was  the  son  of  Herod  by  his  first  wife  Doris, 
Archelaus  by  Maltha«e  his  fourth  wife  (Antiq,  xiv.  12,  §  1, 
xvii.  8.  §  1 ;  Bell  i.  22,  §  4).  Although,  on  the  putting  to  death 
of  Antipater,  Archelaus  stood  ilext  in  succession  to  the  sovereignty, 
yet,  as  all  depended  on  the  testament  of  Herod,  to  whom  Augustus 
had  left  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  it  was  by  no  means  cer^ 
tain  that  he  would  succeed.  In  point  of  fact,  the  first  inclination 
of  Herod  was,  as  soon  as  he  had  resolved  on  disinheriting  Anti- 
pater^ to  appoint  Antipas^  a  younger  brother  of  Archelaus,  hissuo- 
cessior,  and  the  substitution  of  Archelaus's  name  in  his  will  was  but 
a  short  time  before  his  decease.  The  caprice  shown  in  this  change 
was  afterwards  the  occasion  of  much  trouble  to  Archelaus,  his 
brodief  Antipas  disputing  the  validity  of  his  titk,  and  following 
htm  to  Rome  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  confirmation  of  his  appoint- 
ment (AnHq.  xvii.  6,  §  1;  8,  §  1 ;  9,  §  4:  Bell.  i.  32^  §  7 ;  33, 
§7^  ii.2,§8). 

We  do  not  meet  with  the  name  Antipas  in  the  Gospels ;  but 
with  the  person  whom  Josephus  so  designates  we  are  all  familiar,  as 
Herod  the  tetrarch  (see  Matt  xiv.  1;  Luke  iii.  1,  19 — ix.  7; 
Acts  xiii.  1).  The  application  of  this  title  to  a  member  of  the 
Herodian  family  is  another  of  the  facts  respecting  which  this 
author  furnishes  us  with  useful  information.  In  consequence  of 
the  dispute  hinted  at  in  our  last  of  the  two  sons  of  Herod  before 
the  Roman  emperor^  that  prince  was  induced  to  divide  the  domi- 
nions of  their  father.  One  half  of  these,  consisting  of  Idumea, 
Jttdea,  and  Samaria,  he  confirmed  the  possession  of  to  Archelaus, 

giving  him  the  title  of  Ethnarch;  the  otber  half,  Josephus  tells  us, 
e  subdivided  into  two  portions,  assigning  to  Antipas  Perea  and 
Galilee,  and  to  his  brother  Philip,  Batanea  with  Trachonitis  and 
Auranitis  {Antiq.  xvii.  11,  §  4).  Each  of  these  portions  he  styled 
a  tetrarthy  {Bell.  ii.  6,  §  8),  agreeably  to  which  we  find  our 
author,  in  8ubs€«iuent  notices  of  Antipas,  frequently  speaking  of 
him  as  the  tetrarch  {Antiq.  xviii.  5,  §  1,  3 — 7,  §  1).  The  inci- 
dental confirmation  which  we  have  in  the  above  account  to  the 
brief  notice  of  Philip,  which  is  given  us  m  Luke  (see  ch.  iii.  1),  is 
scarcely  needful  to  remark.  That  the  coincidence  between  the 
two  authors  is  undesigned  is  quite  evident  from  their  want  of  co- 
incid^ce  as  to  the  precise  territory  of  Philip ;  a  difference,  how- 
ever, which  is  easily  susceptible  of  reconciliation.     More  difficulty 

is 
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is  occasioned  by  the  Jewish  historian's  total  silence  respecting 
Lysanias  in  his  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  time ;  but  that 
this  omission  is  quite  casual,  and  does  not  militate  at  all  against 
the  accuracy  of  the  evangelist,  appears  afterwards  from  his  inci- 
dental mention  twice,  at  much  later  dates,  of  Lysanias's  tetrarchy. 
These  passages  are  in  the  18th  and  20th  books  of  hb  Anti- 

auities  (xviii.  6,  §  10 — ^xx.  7,  §  1),  where  he  is  stating  what 
ominions  were  conferred  on  the  two  Agrippas  by  the  emperors 
Caligula  and  Claudius  respectively.  An  intermediate  passage 
{Antiq.  xix.  5,  §  1)  determines  the  tetrarchy  named  to  have  been 
the  district  of  Abilene. 

Herod  the  tetrarch  has  acuuired  a  venr  unenviable  notoriety 
with  the  readers  of  the  New  Testament,  from  his  incestuous  in* 
trigue  with  Herodias,  and  from  his  execution  of  John  the  Baptist 
(see  Matt.  xiv.  2-13).  Both  these  facts  ^re  distinctly  deposed  to 
by  our  author,  who  also  gives  us  some  particulars,  otherwise  un- 
known, as  to  Herodias's  descent  and  connections.  She  was  the 
granddaughter,  it  appears,  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne, 
being  the  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  their  two  sons  (see  §  1). 
Her  first  husband  Philip  was  not  tbe  Philip  mentioned  in  the  verse 
of  Luke  ^already  considered  (ch.  iii.  1),  the  tetrarch  of  Iturea, 
but  another  Phifip,  son  of  the  first  Herod  by  a  second  Mariamne, 
and  therefore  half  brother  of  Herodias's  second  husband,  Herod 
the  tetrarch.  Josephus,  in  a  few  words,'  intimates  the  disappro- 
bation felt  at  the  connection,  although  he  does  not,  like  the 
evangelist,  attribute  the  tragical  end  of  John  to  his  faithful  re- 
monstrances* respecting  it. 

§5. 

We  take  one  more  instance  of  the  agreement  between  the 
evangelic  narratives  and  those  of  our  author  from  the  Herodian 
history.  The  Herod  mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  was  not  the  same 
prince  who  has  passed  more  or  less  under  our  review  in  the  last 
three  articles,  and  who,  as  we  learn  from  both  our  authorities, 
was  stained  with  the  double  guilt  of  adultery  and  murder.  This 
might  be  inferred  from  the  title  of  king^  under  which  he  is  intro- 
duced (v.  1)  to  the  reader's  notice,  the  former  Herod  being  al- 
ways spoken  of  as  Herod  the  tetrarch.  The  present  prince,  who 
comes  before  us  in  Scripture  nowhere  else  than  in  the  chapter 
just  cited,  was  brother  of  the  infamous  Herodias,  and  father  of  the 
Agrippa  before  whom  Paul  pleaded  (Acts  xxvi.).  Agrippa  was 
his  own  distinctive  name  also,  and  the  one  by  which  Josephus 

fenerally  speaks  of  him  {Bell  i.  28,  §  1— ii.  9,  §  5,  6).     This 
istorian   affords   us   very   satisfactory  evidence  of    the    ^inute 

accuracy 
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accuracy  of  the  sacred  writer,  in  calling  him  king.  It  appears 
that  his  dominions  comprised  at  first  only  two  tetrarchies  in  the 
north  of  Palestine ;  but  they  were  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
additions  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  as  also  of  Samaria,  the  whole 
being  made  to  constitute  a  kingdom,  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
(^BdL  iu  It,  §  5).  The  most  striking  confirmation  furnished, 
however,  is  tiiat  which  respects  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
both  the  place,  occasion,  and  cause  of  which  are  narrated  by 
Josephus  almost  in  the  same  t^rms  as  by  the  sacred  historian.  By 
way  of  accounting  for  the  fatal  flattery  ofiered,  Josephus  tells  us 
that  the  eftect  of  the  magnificent  apparel  which  he  wore,  and  in 
which  silver  was  largely  inwrought,  was  much  heightened  by  the 
reflection  of  the  solar  rays  which  fell  on  it  with  dazzling  brightness. 

Mention  is  made,  in  Acts  xxi.  38,  of  an  Egyptian  impostor, 
who  excited  the  people  to  revolt,  allying  with  himself  a  band  of 
men  who  are  called  murderers.  This  latter  term  is  more  specific 
in  the  original  than  our  own  word  murderers  would  suggest.  A 
more  appropriate  rendering  of  it  would  be  assassinSy  the  term 
literally  importing  *  men  armed  with  a  ^tca,'  an  instrument  which 
is  explained  in  the  dictionaries  to  mean  a  short  dagger  or  stiletto. 
The  diflerence  between  such  assassins  and  murderers  would  be 
that  the  former  would  use  sudden  and  secret  molence  rather  than 
open.  Now  the  writings  of  Josephus  abound  in  notices  of  a  class 
of  men  of  this  sort  who  infested  Judea  in  the  latter  days  of  its 
political  existence  {Ardiq.  xx.  8,  §  6,  6 ;  Bell.  Jud,  ii,  13,  §  3 — 
vii  8,  §  1).  In  the  last  two  passages  he  uses  precisely  the  same 
word  as  the  evangelist  (ffixapioi),  describing  the  men  in  the  former 
as  a  class  of  robbers  who  wore  short  swords  under  their  clothes, 
and  mingling  with  the  people  during  the  public  festivals,  slew  any 
who  were  obnoxious  to  them  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  open 
streets.  Their  blows  were  so  sudden  that  no  one  could  divine 
the  quarter  whence  they  came.  Josephus  connects  with  the 
mention  of  them,  as  does  the  evangelist,  the  mention  of  an  Egyp- 
tian demagogue,  who,  he  says,  after  assembling  as  many  as  thirty 
thousand  followers  in  the  wilderness,  led  them  round  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  where  he  en- 
couraged them  to  expect  tiiat  the  walls  of  the  city,  like  those  of 
Jericho,  would  fall  down  of  their  own  accord,  enabling  them  with- 
out difficulty  to  overpower  the  Roman  garrison  {Antiq.  xx.  8,  §  6 ; 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13,  §  5).  The  discrepancy  which  is  found  between 
the  numbers  above  given  and  those  of  the  evangelist  is  not  really 
greater  than  obtains  between  the  two  accounts,  when  compared 
with  each  other,  of  the  Jewish  historian  himself.  Thirty  thousand 
is  the  number  at  which  he  estimates  the  force  of  the  insurgents  in 

the 
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the  fVar;  but  io  the  Antiquities^  when  relating  their  dispenaion  by 
Felix,  he  repreaents  four  hundred  only  as  slain,  and  two  hundred 
aa  taken  prisooera,  proportions  which  are  evidently  &r  more  suit- 
able to  the  statement  ot  the  evangelist  than  to  his  own.  A  simple 
explanation  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  thirty  tbousiuad 
who  had  at  one  time  congregated  in  the  wilderness  were  not  of 
the  class  of  sicarii ;  large  numbers  of  them,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose,  as  waa  the  case  with  many  of  the  partisans  of  Absalom 
(see  2  Sam.  xvi.  11)  were  rather  the  dupes  than  the  accomplices 
of  the  Egyptian ;  tibese  would  naturally  &11  away  firom  his  stan- 
dard when  tne  hollowness  of  his  designs  became  apparent,  so  that 
when  at  last  attacked  by  the  Roman  forces  he  might  not  have 
more  than  four  thousand  about  him.  It  creates  a  further  difficulty, 
that  Josephus  makes  this  occurrence  to  have  happened  during  the 
procuratorship  of  Felix,  whom  the  evangelist  does  not  mention  as 

Sovemor  till  ^ after  those  days'  (see  ch.  xxi*  38)  ;  but  it  is  suf- 
cient  to  reply  to  this  that  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  extended, 
accordingly  to  Gresswell,  over  a  period  of  ^ght  years,  vix.,  irom 
A.D.  50  to  A.O.  58,  full  five  years  more  therefore  than  the  space 
which  it  occupies  in  the.  narrative  of  the  Acts. 

§7. 
The  most  important  corroboration  furnished  by  Josephus  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament,  is  doubt- 
less his  account  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  of  the  devastations  and  troubles  which 
preceded  that  catastrophe.  This  account  we  have  already  stated 
that  he  has  given  us  in  a  work  devoted  to  this  especial  subject, 
and  embracing  little  besides ;  the  portions  of  the  gospel  narratives 
bearing  on  the  subject  are,  of  course,  the  predictions  of  our  Lord : 
had  the  books  of  the  Jewish  historian  been  written  expressly  to 
attest  the  completion  of  the  latter,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
they  could  do  this  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  they  now 
do.  It  is  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  verifications  for  which 
we  can  find  room  in  the  present  paper. 

(1.)  The  rise  of  successive  impostors  and  &lse  prophets  (Matt 
xxiv.  5,  24)  in  the  country  is  repeatedly  borne  witness  to  by 
Josephus.  Besides  the  Egyptian  impostor  noticed  in  the  last 
article,  he  expressly  mentions  a  pretended  prophet  of  the  name  of 
Tbeudaa^  (^n^'^.  xx.  5,  §  1),  and  more  than  once  speaks  of 
similar  fanatics  in  the  plural  number.  See  especially  BelL  ii.  13, 
§  4,  where  we  have  the  expression  ^  *  impostors  and  deceivers  who, 

i  This  is  not  the  Theadas  who  is  named  by  Gamaliel  (Acts  v.  36),  but  an 
Impostor  of  the  same  name  who  rose  some  years  later.  The  reference  of  Gamaliel 
(v.  37)  to  another  insnr^t,  <  Jndas  of  Galilee/  is  very  fully  confirmed  by 
Josephus.     See  Antiq^  xviii.  I,  §  1. 

^  -kXAvi  &tf9pwnoi  Ktd  awarewyts  trpocrx^futrt  BtiUfffiov  pfur^puTfiohs  KoX  /jtvrafiokai 

under 
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under  pretence  of  cti^ine  inspiration,  aimed  at  innovations  and 
changes,'  and  Antiq,  xx.  8,  §  6,  where  the^  similar  statement  occurs 
that^ '  impostors  and  deceivers  persuaded  the  people  to  follow  them 
into  tiie  wilderness,  promising  that  they  would  show'them  manifest 
signs  and  tokens  of  the  will  of  Providence.'  Such  impostors 
abounded,  Josephus  informs  us,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  being  in  many  cases  instructed  to  act  this  part 
by  the;sealotS9  who  were  then  in  possession  of  the  city.  {BeU,  vi.  5, 
§  2,  3.)  ^ 

(2,)  The  complete  military  investiture  of  Jerusalem  is  a  cir- 
cumstance foretold  by  our  Lord.  (See  Luke  xix.  43.)  This  was 
by  no  means  a  necessary  incident  of  the  formation  of  the  siege,  for 
Pompey  had  taken  the  city  without  such  an  investiture  {Bell  i.  7, 
§  3),  and  so  had  Herod  {Bell.  i.  17,  §  8,  9).  Titus  himself  had 
nocin  the  fir^t  instance  contemplated  an  entire  circumvestiture,  and 
was  only  induced  at  last  to  resolve  on  it  by  the  impossibility  which 
he  found  of  repressing  effectually  otherwise  the  egresses  of  the 
besieged.  His  ex{Hression,  in  coming  to  this  resolution,  is  worth 
quoting,  '  If  we  are  to  combine,'  said  he,  '  security  with  dispatch, 
we  must  wall  the  city  entirely  round.'  {Bell.  v.  12,  §  1 .)  "* 

(3.)  The  utter  destruction  of  the  temple  was  another  of  the 
incidents  of  the  siege  which  our  Saviour  foretold.  We  have 
spoken  of  it  as  an  incident,  because,  for  a  long  time,  the  chances 
against  tiie  destruction  seemed  at  least  equal  to  those /(?r  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  Titus  was  extremely  desirous  to  spare  the  temple, 
and  that,  if  possible,  it  should  not  be  involved  in  the  general 
overthrow  of  the  city.  He  looked  on  a  structure  so  magnificent 
with  the  eye  of  a  man  of  taste,  and  considered  justly  that  its 
preservation  would  be  a  fairer  monument  to  his  fame  than  its 
destruction.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  all  along 
professed  his  wishes  and  intentions  both  to  friends  and  enemies  to 
spare  it,  which  intentions  he  persisted  in,  notwithstanding  the 
strong  opinions  of  many  of  his  own  council  to  the  contrary  {Bell.  vi. 
2,  §  4,  3).  The  destruction  of  the  temple  was,  in  fact,  at  last,  in 
direct  opposition  to  bis  orders.  The  sudden  impulse  of  a  soldier 
set  fire  to  it,  and  although  Titus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news, 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  by  voice  and  signal  did  all  he  could  to 
stop  the  4ames  from  spreading,  the  soldiers,  excited  and  enraged, 
either  did  not  understand  or  pretended  not  to  understand  his 
directions,  and  rather  aided  than  repressed  the  conflagration. 
{Bell.  vi.  4,  §  5.)  Josephus,  accordingly,  ascribes  the  event  to  the 
irresistible  power  of  fate,  remarking  on  the  coincidence  that  it 

• 

*  •yAfTCS  KoX  kwart&vcs  &M0pwirai  rhy  6x^^^  tirciBov  avro7i  cts  r^u  ifnifiiav  ttc^a^Bai. 
Aei^etv  yap  HifHuray  ivapyri  repara  koX  arififia  Kara  r^y  rov  Seov  7rp6voiav  yeyofACva. 
"  Aety  ye  fiiiy  cl  kqX  ry  rtixct  ftcT*  dar<pa\flas  fio^\oiTO  ■xjp^trwOai,  'KtpireixK^^^ 

should 
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should  have  taken  place  on  the  same  month  and  the  same  day  as 
the  former  destruction  by  the  Babylonians.  {BelL  vi.  4,  §  8.)  He 
further  relates  that  Htus,  on  completing  the  capture  of  the  dty, 

rive  orders  to  dig  up  the  whole  to  its  foundations "  (J3e//.  vii.  1, 
1),  orders  which  were  so  precisely  executed  that  nothing  was 
left,  he  afterwards  tells  us,  on  the  ancient  site  but  the  encampment 
of  the  ^mans.®  {Bell,  vii.  8,  §  6.)  Could  scepticism  itself  exact 
a  more  rigidly  verbal  fulfilment  of  prophecy  than  this?  (See 
Matt«  xxiv.  2.) 

(4.)  Our  Lord's  language  is  very  strong  as  to  the  magnitude 

and  extent  of  the  calamities  which  would  be  involved  in  the  final 

excision  of  the  nation.     He  speaks  of  the  loss  of  life,  and  of  the 

degree  of  sufiering  which  would  take  place  as  unparalleled  (see 

Matt.  xxiv.  21,  22),  and  with  scarcely  less  emphasis  of  the  general 

abduction  of  captives  which  would  follow.  (See  Luke  xxi.  24.) 

Prophets  who  had  preceded  him,  in  foretelling  either  this  or  a 

similar  era,  speak  of  unnatural  extremities  to  which  the  pressure 

of  £iiraine  would  reduce  the  inhabitants,  amounting  even  to  an 

extinction  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature.    (See  Deut. 

xxviii.  66,  57  ;  Jer.  xix.  9.)     All  these  horrors  were  abundantly 

realised  in  the  progress  and  final  issue  of  the  siege.     The  Jewish 

historian  details  an  act  of  cannibalism  by  a  mother  for  which  even 

former  similar  atrocities  in  the  history  of  his  country  (see  2  Kings 

vi.  28,  29)  do  not  seem  to  have  prepared  him.  {Bell  vi.  3,  §  4.) 

He  computes  the  number  of  those  slain  during  the  course  of  the 

siege  at  1,100,000,  and  the  number  of  captives  taken  throughout 

the  war  at  97,000.  {Bell  vi.  9,  §  3.)     He  deliberately  professes 

his  conviction  that  all  the  calamities  which  had  happened  to  other 

nations  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  were  not  comparable,  in 

amount,  to  those  which  befel  the  Jews  at  this  time.?  {BelL  Pro. 

u-    u  1-  ?  *  sentence  elsewhere  he  expresses  somewhat  singularly 

his  belief  to  the  same  effect.     Had  the  calamities  of  the  siege,  he 

says   been  but  instances  of  prosperity,  even  though  they  had  been 

fitr    ."i  .  ^^oxxgh  the  whole  past  history  of  his  people  up  to  the 

vr8?§,S    '  ^  ^^  "^^^'^  ^^""^  "^^^  ^^^^  ^^J®^*^  of  envy.q  {Bell 

omins  Xoh'^.^''*^^?- '^'''y  ''''^  ^^'^^^  particular— the  celestial 
catastrorfie  V^r''?^'?^  ^  P'"''  ^^^^'  ^^^'^  announce  the  coming 
-^^-^^^  Now  of  some    of  these   the 

P  Ta  yoOy  -KduTtcy  S"^    .1  *"^  7'  '''"*  X€xt^<£w«s  4voiKOvv, 
avyKpiaii^.  «'»^o*  arvx^f^ara  irphs  ri  lovSalu,^  iirraadat  fju,i  8oic«i  Kork 

,       ^^^^i  roara^ats   vonn-       ' 

notoriety 
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notoriety  had  become  such  as  to  reach  even  foreign  historians.  (See 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  13.)  The  following  are  among  those  mentioned 
by  our  author : — A  star  in  shape  like  a  sword,  together  with  a 
comet,  stood  over  the  city  a  whole  year.  At  the  feast  of  the 
passover,  three  hours  after  midnight,  such  a  light  illumined  the 
altar  and  the  temple  that  for  half  an  hour  it  seemed  like  clear 
day.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  temple,  though  ordinarily  requiring 
twenty  men  to  shut  it,  opened  one  midnignt  of  its  own  accord. 
Soon  after  the  festival  above  mentioned,  armed  chariots  and 
squadrons  were  seen  in  the  clouds.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
some  of  the  priests  who  went  by  night  into  the  interior  of  the 
temple  heard  a  voice  proclaiming,  'Let  us  remove  hence.' — All 
these  prodigies,  except  the  first,  are  reported  by  the  classical 
historian  referred  to.  (See  BelL  vi.  5,  §  3 ;  Tacit.  1.  c.) 

With  so  many  points  of  coincidence  between  our  two  authorities, 
it  cannot  be  thought  surprising  that  there  should  be  some  points 
of  collision.  The  most  serious  of  these  respects  the  date  assigned 
to  the  census  or  enrolment  under  Cyrenius  (Luke  ii.  2).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Evangelist,  this  census  was  synchronous  with  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour  at  Bethlehem.  According  to  the  Jewish  historian  it 
took  place  ten  years  later,  viz.^  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus, 
and  not  in  the  reign  of  Herod.  (Antiq,  xvii.  13,  §  2,  51)  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  this  latter  date  must  be  accepted  as  the 
true  one,  and  we  fully  concur  ourselves  in  the  opinion  of  ita 
accuracy.  Our  reasons  for  thus  deferring  to  the  uninspired  state- 
ment are  the  following. 

(1.)  No  motive,  of  any  conceivable  force,  existed  to  induce  the 
author  of  the  Antiquities  to  deviate  from  the  truth  in  this  matter. 
If  he  had  vanity,  as  a  literary  artist,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
misfixing  of  a  date  which  would  be  likely  to  call  this  feeling  into 
exercise.  No  political  ends  appear  which  would  be  likely  to  be 
served  by  such  a  transposition.  We  can  understand  how  the  idea 
that  a  Roman  census  was  a  national  humiliation,  might  influence 
a  Jewish  writer  to  suppress  the  fact  altogether ;  but  no  purpose 
of  nationality  could  be  answered  by  an  insertion  of  the  fact  in  this 
reign  rather  than  under  that.  No  court  flattery  could  wfeU  find 
any  room  for  its  play  in  such  a  particular.  A  falsehood  told 
therefore  on  a  point  of  this  nature  would  be  a  gratuitous  false- 
hood, prompted  by  no  urgency,  and  leading  to  no  advantage.  It 
is  not  the  custom  of  witnesses  of  the  least  approved  veracity 
wantonly  to  damage  their  credit  in  such  instances. 

(2.)  The  date  of  this  census  was  a  point  on  which  an  historian 
like  Josephus  would  be  likely  to  have  correct  information.  It 
was  a  point  of  purely  political  annalism,  just  the  sort  of  point 

which 
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which  he  would  be  likely  to  hare  investigated.  It  was  just  the 
sort  of  point  on  which  the  authorities  he  coasulted  wonld  be  cooa^ 
peteiit  to  inform  him.  As  far  as  these  authcnities  were  living  ob^ 
servers,  it  was  a  fact  which  would  come  within  the  sphere  of  their 
knowledge ;  as  far  as  they  were  written  documents,  it  was  the  sort 
of  fibct  which  they  would  record.  Precisely  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  attach  weight  to  the  Evangelist's  testimony  in  directly 
reliffiou9  matters,  do  we  allow  weight  to  our  historians  in  folitieai. 
(3.)  The  date  assigned  to  the  census  by  Josephus  must  be 
acknowledged  to  fit  in  excellently  well  with  the  other  historical 
data  of  the  period.  Our  author  states  the  assessment  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  to  Gaul,  and  the 
reduction  of  Judea  to  a  Roman  province.  What  more  likely  than 
such  a  transaction  at  such  a  time  ?  A  census  of  their  own  sub- 
jects, whether  that  census  respected  persons  only  or  properties^ 
would  be  much  more  probably  the  matter  of  a  ^  decree '  with  the 
Roman  emperors  than  a  census  of  the  subjects  of  others.  Now, 
at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Herod  the  Grreat  was  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  Judea — ^not  a  mere  viceroy  or  delegated  sovereign, 
although  of  course  subordinate ;  he  had  even  been  entrusted,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  the  power  of  .appointing  his  own  successor. 
Was  it  likely,  during  the  lifetime  of  such  a  prince,  that  Roman 
taxgatherers  would  be  sent  into  his  dominions  to  override  his  own 
authority  ?  Was  it  likely  that  so  important  a  power  as  that  of 
assessment  of  his  subjects  would  be  lodged  in  other  hands  ?  Our 
historian,  it  must  be  confessed,  has,  in  this  instance,  verisimilitude 
on  his  side.     It  cannot  be  said  of  this  part  of  his  narrative — 

^  There  is  no  composition  in  the  news 
To  give  it  credit/ 

On  the  contrary,  it  mortises  in  most  naturally  to  the  rest  of  the 
narrative ;  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  interpolation  or  patch- 
tvork  is  visible.  The  antecedents  of  the  fact  are  such  as  naturally 
prepare  us  for  its  introduction  ;  the  consequents  of  it  such  as  it 
would  naturally  lead  to.  The  immediate  sequel  of  the-  event,  in 
Josephus,  is  the  insurrection  of  Judas  the  Galilean  (see^  note,  p. 
3()2) ;  this  is  expressly  said  in  the  Acts  (cb.  v.  37)  to  have  taken 
place  iA  the  days  of  the  taxing  ;  now  as  there  is  no  Scripture  evi- 
dence of  any  such  insurrection  in  the  infancy  of  our  Saviour,  the 
presumption  is  that  both  it  and  the  taxing  were  later  than  that  time. 
We  feel,  accordingly,  compelled  to  seek  some  means  of  accom- 
modating the  Gospel  to  the  Antiquities^  and,  on  the  whole,  no 
solution  commends  itself  so  much  to  our  judgment  as  tha%  which 
makes  the  census  reported  by  Luke  (ch.  ii.  1,  3,  4),  to  be  merely 
a  preliminary  procedure.  What  took  place  in  the  days  of  Herod 
was  not  an  actual  taxation,  but  an  enrolment  with!  a  view  to  a  tax*- 

ation 
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ation — ^with  a  view  to  it,  Aat  is  to  say,  at  some  indefinite  fdture 
period,  for  no  real  assessment  appears  to  have  been  made  till  the 
presidency  of  Cyrenius,  ten  years  afterwards.  We  thus,  with 
Campbell  and  the  majority  of  critics,  lay  a  stress  on  the  verb  t^e 
Evangelist  employs  {syinro) — ^This  taxing  or  enrolment  first 
took  effect  wlien  Cyifenius,'  &c.  If  it  be  said  that  even  such  an 
emrolment  woiitld  be  an  interference  with  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod, 
we  must  be  cont^it  to  accept  an  explanation  which  will  mitigate 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  without  wholly  remaoing  them.  Evi-' 
dence*  is  pFoducnble  from  Josephns  himself  that  there  was  at  the 
time  an  interruption  of  amity  between  the  Roman  emperor  and 
Herod :  such  nusanderstandiog  might  easily  suggest  to  the  former 
a  mild  practical  assertion  of  £^s  supremacy  over  the  latter,  with- 
oat  leadiBg  to  anything  so  ofiensive  as  a  direct  edict  of  taxation. 

A  comparison  of  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus  with  the  narrations 
of  the  Old  Testament,  affords  us  some  curious  revelations  as-  to 
bis  literary  character.  No  professions  can  be  stronger  than  tbose 
which  he  makes  of  scrupulous  fidelity  in  adhering  to  these  narra^ 
tions.  He  declares  most  solemnly  that  he  has  ventured  on  no 
deviation^  from  them,  either  in  the  way  of  enlargement  or  of  sup- 
pression.' He  allows  himself  to  have  altered  in  some  passages 
the  arraiftgement  of  his  materials,  but  has  neither  attempted  to 
embelli^  them  nor  made  other  additions.^  Any  departure  from 
the  strict  truth  indeed  he  would  feel,  he  intimates,  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  culpability.^  He.  is  indignant  with  those  who  had 
insinuated  that  he  composed  his  history  for  the  purpose  of  literary 
display,  reiterating  his  assurance  that  he  had  confined  himself 
simply  to  tiie  duties  of  a  translator/ 

Aftar  protestations  3^  like  these,  who  would  expect  to  find  our 

author 

'  See  Antiq.,  xvi.  9,  §  3.  Augustas  had  been  prejudiced  against  Herod  by  the 
representations  of  one  Syllens,  an  Arabian,  and  had  written  to  himv  somewhat 
angrily*  to  8ay,.that»  'whereas  b«  had  hitherto  treated  him  as  a  friend,  he  would 
henceforth  treat  him  as  a  subject '  (vdKai  xp*^f^^tfo^  odrf  ^/A^,  yvy  ^rniiad^  XP^^^'^^O* 

■  oiSfy  irpoffBels  008*  a$  irapaXtTrtay. — Antiq,  Pro»,  §  3. 

*  y4ypairrai  irdy0'  &f  4kuvos  [MdvOcr^s]  KotriXnrev,  o^^v  ^v»v  M  KaKkwturfi^ 
9rpmr0€prftv  068*  Sri  fj^  K«9aX4hoiw€  M^ffijs,  Ntoirripurfat  8*  iffiiy  rh  Hatii  y4yos 
cKCKTra  rd^au  (ncop^u^mv  yhip  vir*  iictlyou  icorcA^^^i}.  ypauptyra  koDl  &5  ^KOirriy  ti  vap^ 
TOW  ©€oD  TcvQotro. — Antiq.,  iv.  8,  §  4*. 

.  .  .  ftrfi^  fjmXXov  l^w  tTJs  dKri0€ias  x4yofifV,  ii^Zk  ^nOapoii  ri<rt  ital  ir/>bs  r4p^iv 
i^nrymyou  r^v  Urropiiaf  iikKa^fiAyoyrts* — Aniiq,  y'ixt,  2,  §  S. 

^  —  0^8^  <rvyK€Xo»(nit'^vov  vfuyy  Kar^^opurrdixtyots  rod  irpivoyros  r^  Trpayfiareias, 
ai$^vs  ^apxtiy^r—Antiq.,  viii.  2,  §  8k 

^  4iaS\al  riy§t  dySfwroi.  KiafidKKeiy  fMv  T^y  tirropiay  imKfX^tp4jKcuriy,  £<nrcp  iy 
oxo\f  fitipcuclay  y^fiycurfM  irpoK^i^ou  vofLi(ovr^s.  KofprtyopUu  irafHxS<{(ov  koX  ^lafioK^s  I 
T^y  fi^y  ykp  dpxouoXoyCay^  &air€p  ^^iiy,  iK  r&v  tfpwy  ypa^ifidTiay  fjLfBcpfiiiytvKeL — 
Contra  Ap.,  §  10. 

y  Protestations  of  stniAIas  kind  a<id  in  equal  nuiabep  might  easily  be  exteacfed 

from 
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author  everywhere  taking  the  most  wanton  liberties  with  the 
sacred  documents,  either  omitting  important  portions  of  their 
contents,  or  adding  to  them,  or  giving  them  a  new  gloss  and 
colouring.  It  is  difScult  to  say  in  which  of  these  sorts  of  trespasses 
he  is  the  greatest  offender.  To  begin  with  his  omissions,  the  fol- 
lowing are  but  specimens  of  the  Scripture  facts  which  he  has 
altogether  left  out  of  his  narrative  :  The  compulsory  drcumcision 
of  the  Shechemites  (Gen.  xxxiv.) ;  the  worship  of  tne  golden  calf 
(Exod.  xxxii.) ;  the  murmurs  at  the  judgment  inflicted  on  Korah 
and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  41-50) ;  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  v.  2-10) ;  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Gehazi  (2  Kings 
V*  20-27) ;  and  the  perverseness  of  Jonah  when  at  Nineveh 
(Jonah  iii.  iv.).  Although  he  relates  the  wonderful  deliverance 
which  this  prophet  experienced,  he  does  it  in  a  tone  almost  in- 
dicative of  his  own  scepticism  respecting  the  fact,  and  tolerant  of 
the  scepticism  of  others.  He  is  similarly  indulgent  to  those  who 
would  explain  away  anything  apparently  miraculous  in  the  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea.  He  will  not  say  whether  the  receding  of 
the  waters  was  the  result  of  special  divine  ordinance,  or  a  natural 
phenomenon.' 

A  writer  so  fastidious  with  regard  to  the  real  miracles  of 
Scripture  ought  studiously  to  have  eschewed  the  admission  of  all 
mere  legendary  matter  from  other  sources,  but  anything  more 
vapid  than  the  additions  of  this  kind  which  he  makes  to  the 
sacred  narrative — anything  more  deserving  of  the  epithets  applied 
by  the  apostle  to  the  fables  of  his  time  (see  1  Tim.  iv.  7),  it  seems 
impossible  to  conceive.  We  can  with  difficulty  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  the  curse  of  Rabbinical  puerility  was  already  resting  on 
the  literature  of  the  nation.  Our  author  is  especially  liberal  in 
the  incorporations  which  he  has  made  into  the  inspired  account  of 
Moses,  before  his  birth  he  relates  that  his  future  distinguished 
merits  and  services  were  revealed  to  his  father  in  a  dream. 
During  his  childhood  such  was  his  beauty  that  passers-by,  as  he 
walked  along  the  streets,  stopped  to  admire  him  (Antiq.  ii.  9, 
§  3,  6).  Even  thus  early  he  gave  indications  of  his  contempt  of 
Egyptian  royalty.  On  one  occasion  when  the  monarch  m  a 
playful  mood  had  put  his  own  diadem  on  his  head,  he  took  it  off 
and  stamped  it  on  the  ground  {Idem^  §  7).  Josephus  sends  him, 
as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians,  and  is  full  of  admiration  at  the  ingenuity 

from  other  parts  of  bis  works.  (See,  among  other  places,  Antiq,,  xvi.  7,  §  1  ;  xx. 
8,  §  3 ;  Vit.y  §  58.)  The  superfluous  frequency,  indeed,  with  which  thej  occur 
is  such  as  at  last  involuntarily  to  awaken  a  little  suspicion  : — 

*  Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much.' 
■  ^c  KorA  fioiiKtiffiv  $€0Vf  cfrc  kot*  aM/uvrotf, — Aniiq.^  ii,  16,  §  5. 

he 
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he  displayed  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  this  expedition.'  The 
rente  through  which  his  proposed  march  would  lie  being  infested 
with  multitudes  of  serpents,  Moses  hit  on  the  expedient  of  col- 
lecting beforehand  a  number  of  ibises  in  baskets  and  taking  them 
with  him  I  The*  ibis,  it  appears,  is  the  natural  enemy  to  the 
serpent.  Our  historian  brings  the  war  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion by  marrying  his  hero  to  the  daughter  of  the  Ethiopian 
potentate,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  as  he  was  besieging 
the  fortress  in  which  she  and  her  father  were  shut  up  (/cfem,  10  §  2)  I 
Who  could  believe  that  for  this  wonderful  fabric  of  adventures 
there  was  absolutely  no  support  in  the  sacred  text  save  the  single 
mention  (Num.  xii.  1)  ot  Moses'  marriage  with  an  Ethiopian 
woman  ?^ 

Our  author  is  very  fond  of  rounding  off  the  Scripture  accounts 
of  a  transaction  by  the  addition  of  minor  circumstances  which  he 
supposes  necessary  to  their  completeness.'  He  will,  for  instance, 
introduce  conjectural  explanations  of  facts  stated  in  Scripture 
without  the  slightest  hint  that  they  are  conjectural.  Thus  the 
longevity  of  the  antediluvians  he  assigns  in  part  to  dietary  causes, 
in  part  to  their  merits  as  inventors  of  geometry  and  astronomy 
{Ant,  i.  3,  §  8).  Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt  he  turns  to  account 
by  making  him  teach  the  natives  arithmetic  and  astronomy  {AnL 
i.  8,  §  2).  Among  other  symptoms  and  effects,  which  he  describes 
with  great  particularity,  of  the  pestilence  which  visited  Jerusalem 
in  David's  reign  (see  2  Sam.  xxiv.),  he  informs  us  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  bodies  of  those  attacked  exhaled  altogether  away  '^ 
{Ant,  vii.  13,  §  3).  Hezekiah's  prayer  for  prolonged  life,  together 
with  God's  favourable  acceptance  of  the  prayer  (see  Isa.  xxxviii.), 
he  ascribes  simply  to  the  monarch's  desire  of  oflspring  {Ant,  x. 
2,  §  1).  He  is  particularly  knowing  with  regard  to  names,  dates, 
etc.,  respecting  which  the  Scripture  is  silent.  Thus  the  name  of 
the  prophet  who  prophesied  against  the  altar  in  Bethel  (see  1 
Kings  xiii.  1)  he  tells  us  was  Jadon  {Ant.  viii.  9,  §  1),  and  the 
widow  whom  Elisha  miraculously  relieved  (see  2  Kings  iv.  1-8) 
was  the  wife  of  Obadiah  {Ant,  ix.  4,  §  2).  The  earthquake  in 
Uzziah's  reign  which  both  Amos  and  Zechariah  mention  (see 
Amos  i.  1 ;  Zeeh.  xiv.  5)  he  fixes  to  the  time  of  that  prince's 
trespass  in  the  temple,  giving  the  impression  that  it  was  a  judg- 
ment on  his  presumption  {Ant,  ix.  10,  §  4).     In  his  account  of  the 

*  tv$a  r^s  o^ov  ffvy4ff€as  Oavfuurr^v  kwlBei^iv  iiroii\irvro. 

^  A  similar  instance  of  his  disposition  to  improve  on  the  simplicity  of  Scripture 
statements  is  found  in  his  account  of  Solomon,  whom  he  celebrates  for  his  powers 
as  an  ezorcUt,  and  asserts  that  some  of  the  formulae  of  incantation  which  oe  used 
had  come  down  to  his  own  time !  (^Ant,  yiii.  2,  §  5.)    , 

^  May  8^  jcal  fuipMyofiwup  rots  iraBiitioxri,  koI  jui^^'  us  mfittay  tvoXtiwofiway,  &AA* 
iy  ahrf  r^  xdfiy^iy  §1$  rh  iroyrfXis  ^mraywfi^ytty. 

VOL.  VI. — NO.  XII.  Y  tabernacle 
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Ubenmcle  and  its  interior  forniture  he  assumes  the  commentator 
throughout  The  tabernacle  itself  he  will  have  to  be  a  sjonbol  of 
the  uniTerse  ; — the  four  cdours  of  the  veil  which  separated  the 
holy  place  from  the  most  holy  to  represent  the  elements ; — ^the 
twelve  loaves  of  shcwbread,  the  months  of  the  year ; — the  seven 
branches  of  the  golden  candlestick,  the  seven  planets ; — the  high 
priest's  (prdle,  the  ocean ; — and  the  two  plates  which  he  wore  on 
nis  shouklers,  the  sun  and  the  moon  {Ant,  ii.  7,  §  7 ;  Belh  v. 

4,  §5)1 

Few  other  proofs  can  be  needed  of  the  false  colouring  which 
our  author  ^ves  to  Scripture  narratives  than  have  been  inci- 
dentally furnished  in  some  of  the  above  examples.  We  may  just 
revert  to  two  of  these  examples  to  make  the  nature  of  the  licence 
which  he  takes  more  apparent.  The  murder  of  the  Shechemites 
Josephus  represents  to  have  taken  place  during  the  celebration  of 
a  festival  I  The  import  of  the  term  Gileal  he  explains  to  be 
^lUferty^  makinff  it  a  memento  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
contrary  to  the  plain  information  which  both  the  original  Scriptures 
and  the  verson  of  the  LXX.  gave  him.^  He  expatiates  at  great 
length  on  the  magnanimity  displayed  by  Saul  in  the  last  engage- 
ment of  his  life,  extolling  him  generally  as  a  sovereign  of  more 
than  ordinary  integrity,  courage,  and  self-command.® 

The  charitable  construction  which  Whiston^  puts  on  these  dis- 
tortions of  the  inspired  history  is,  that  Josephus  had  other  and 
better  copies  of  tiie  Scriptures  than  those  which  we  possess — nay, 
better  and  more  ancient  copies  than  either  the  Samaritan  Penta- 

<i  See  the  true  explanation,  Jcth«  ▼.  9.  The  oOence  of  circnmcision  was  to 
Joflephus  what  the  offence  of  the  cross  is  to  as. 

•  —  Ukoios  Kcd  iydpuos,  koI  c^p»v,  cjf  t«$  7ryoyf  roioxfros  %  ycHio-crm,  t^p  000* 
rvptay  iw^  i^ff^  leu^ouoBat  iraph  •K^Linwy  ^los. — Ant,  vi.  14,  }  4. 

'  See  his  notes  on  AiU^  ii.  9,  ^  2;  viii.  9,  §  I.  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  these 
copies  as  temple  copies  (note  on  Ant,  viii.  1 5,  §  4).  If  we  might  believe  the  devotion 
which  this  translator  almost  everywhere  discovers  to  tlie  credit  of  his  author  to  be 
sincere,  it  would  afford  a  singular  specimen  of  the  credulity  which  may  exist  even 
in  a  mathematical  professor.  Few  of  the  futilities  of  Josephus  are  so  gross  but 
this  professor  is  ready  to  endorse  them,  either  accepting  his  Single  tesdmony  as 
sufficient  voucher  for  a  statement,  or  seeking  to  buttress  up  his  authority  by  that  of 
Chaldee  paraphrasts  and  Rabbins  (see  note  on  Ani,,  ix.  4,  §  2).  He  calls  him  *  a 
most  religious  person'  (note  on  FtV.,  §  16),  and  'one  of  the  greatest  lovers  of  truth 
in  the  world '  fnote  on  ix.  4,  §  3).  Scarcely  could  the  courtesy  of  the  Tnnan  chief 
to  his  father^s  ill-arrived  Grecian  guest  have  been  more  chivalrous  or  reverential:— 
"EKTop,  ifi^  $vfi^  taJpwv  -roKh  ^l\raTt  Trdtrnty — 

AAA'  (frif  fit  jKol  &AAOS  ivl  /irydpoto'iv  Muroi 

Aa4puif,  ^  ya\6taPt  ^  ^Ivwrifmv  ifhthfhtap, 

*H  iKvp^,  (iKvpbs  >€,  trariip  ^s,  fhrios  tutl) 

'AWh,  irh  r6y  y*  Mwtri  xapmipdfAtyos  Kwrdpwcts 

Xg  T*  dyayo<t»po<r^yif  ico2  aoitdrfwotg  kek4Fin».'^Il,  xxiv.  762,  767. 

tench 
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teuch  or  those  from  which  the  LXX  translated.  We  may  say  of 
this  supposition  what  Johnson  remarked  on  a  similar  one  by  the 
famous  Bentley,  that  ^  it  is  rash  and  groundless/  if  its  originator 
beKeved  it  to  oe  true — *  vile  and  pernicious,*  if  he  knew  *  it  to  be 
false.'  The  animus  of  both  the  suppressions  and  additions  of 
Josephus  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover.  A  Jew  himself  he  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  ridicule  which  Jewish  peculiarities  excited, 
and  to  the  contempt  with  which  Jewish  intelligence  was  regarded. 
He  well  knew  what  materials  for  such  ridicule  and  contempl^  a 
faithful  recital  of  all  the  failings  of  the  ancestors  of  his  nation 
would  afford.  He  had  also  a  perverse  ambition  to  equalise  these 
ancestors  to  the  great  men  of  classical  antiquity,  even  in  those 
departments  of  excellence  which  the  latter  only  had  sedulously 
cultivated.  Had  he  taken  a  right  view  of  things,  he  would  have 
deemed  it  sufficient  distinction  for  his  people  that  they  had  been 
constituted  the  depositories  of  religious  truth.  To  have  been 
favoured  with  the  gentdne  oracles  ofGod,  he  would  have  deemed 
an  ample>  and  more  than  ample,  equipoise  for  inferiority  in  scien* 
tific  attainment,  and  a  devout  faith  a  far  more  valuable  inherit-^ 
ance  than  either  philologic  or  artistic  skill.  He  would  have  been 
content  to  leave  it  to  other  races  and  other  climes — 

'  To  give  more  life  to  marble,  and  to  fill 
The  glowing  tablets  with  a  juster  skill, 
To  shine  in  fable,  and  grace  idle  themes 
With  all  the  embroidery  of  poetic  dreams ;' 

thankful  that  Divine  condescension  had  honoured  the  people  of 

his  land—* 

*  to  dive  into  the  plan   ' 
Which  truth  and  mercy  had  revealed  to  man. 
So  that  while  all  besides,  that  plan  unknown, 
Deified  useless  wood  or  senseless  stone. 
They  breathed  in  fidth  their  well  directed  prayers, 
And  the  true  God,  the  God  of  truth,  was  theirs.' 

The  simplicity  of  a  sentiment  like  this  was,  however,  far  from  the 
moral  taste  of  Josephus.  We  find  him  constantly  betraying  an 
anxiety  to  be  admitted  with  his  countrymen  to  classical  fraterniza- 
tion, and  apparently  grudging  Greece  and  Rome  even  the  monopoly 
of  their  mythological  traditions.  Thus  he  gravely  relates  that 
the  descendants  of  Seth  set  up  two  pillars,'*one  of  brick  and  one 
of  stone,  in  Syria,  as  memorials  of  their  inventions,  the  idea 
being  obviously  suggested  to  him  by  the  well-known  pillars  of 
Hercules  {Ard.  i.,  2,  §  3).  He  contrives  to  find  a  place  for  this 
hero  himself  in  the  genealogical  tales  of  his  countrymen !  One 
of  the  wives  of  Hercules,  if  we  may  receive  his  testimony,  was~  a 
granddaughter  of  Abraham  and  Keturab ;  two  of  whose  sons,  he 

Y  2  says, 
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savs,  Ai>herah  and  Japhrah,  were  coadjutors  of  the  hero  in  his 
affiiir  with  Antaeus  I  He  telk  us  on  the  same  authority,  to 
which  he  appeals  for  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  that  the  latter  of 
these  youths  gave  its  present  name  to  Africa,  another  son  of  the 
Patriarch  being  the  grounder  of  Assyria  {Ant.  i.  15,  §  1)  !  .  The 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  of  Abraham,  whom  he 
armed  for  the  rescue  of  nis  brother  (see  Gen.  xiv.  14),  are  exalted 
by  our  hbtorian  to  the  rank  of  officers  or  satraps  {vv^px^O*  ^^^^ 
having  an  untold  force  '  under  him  {Bell.  v.  9,  §  4)  i 

It  has  always  struck  us  as  extraordinary,  while  such  perversions 
and  exaggerations  of  fact  remain  on  the  pages  of  Josephus,  that 
BO  much  snould  be  said  of  his  fidelity  as  an  historian.  Among 
ancient  authors  we  observe  no  less  than  four  who  characterise 
him  by  the  special  epithet  ^trutk-laving^  (^iXoXtJOus^),^  several 
others  commending  his  trust-worthiness  in  terms  almost  equally 
strong.^  Joseph  Scdiger  applies  the  first  [epithet  to  him  in  its 
supenative  form  {(piKa'KvAirraroi)^  which  encomium  Bishop  Porteus 
adopting  adds,  ^  that  he  had  no  prejudices  to  mislead  him  in  his 
representations.'  ^  ^  Prejudices  are  often  understood  to  signify 
positive  antipathies^  in  which  sense  we  may  acquit  our  author  of 
Deing  actuated  by  them ;  but  if  we  explain  tne  4enn  to  mean 
unhappy  and  unworthy  biases^  we  must  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate m  our  collations  and  transcriptions  if  we  have  not  shown 
him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  powerful  prejudices.  We  may 
particularise  both  national  prejudices  and  individual  prejudices 
as  thus  biasing  his  authorship  ;  prejudices  which  he  felt  as  a  Jew, 
and  prejudices  which  he  felt  as  a  would-be  man  of  fashion..  He 
professes  to  be  honourably  distinguished  from  contemporary 
authors  by  the  impartiality  with  which  he  relates  the  errors  and 
the  misfortimes  of  his  countrymen  ;"*  but  we  have  seen  him  both 
suppressing  facts  which  he  thought  disreputable  to  them,  and 
magnifying  others  of  an  opposite  order.  His  prejudices  as  a  man 
of  the  world  appear  in  the  portraitures  which  he  draws  of  Old 
Testament  wortmes,  to  whose  characters  he  is  apt  to  transfer  the 
somewhat  questionable  virtues  which  he  himself  admires.  The 
patriarchs,  for  instance,  become  under  his  hand  philosophers, 


i  ^'J^^^^^^>  Suidas.  Theophylactus,  and  Isidorus. 
tionej  A  F  b  *  ^*°™®""^  *^^  Jonumdes.    See  Cardweirs  Eaecerpta  e  Ai 
^  See  fly-leaf  of  \\^i 


arra' 

XV. 


did 
mainly 

rSS^ent*''*  °^^*  *^''®  ^UUhoVthkVeVerthis  will  s^^^lj'war'l^t  ^i^^ 
w  ufunpTfaf  SMKTa^iir  6icyQvms.^Antiq.,  xx.  S,  §  8. 

warriors, 
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warriors,  politicians— anything  but  the  men  of  simple  and  truthfiil 
manners  which  the  pen  of  inspiration  describes  them."  Ancient 
revelation  itself,  as  he  delineates  it,  assumes  somewhat  of  a 
heathenish  air,  the  devotional  and  spiritual  element  which  it 
embodies  disappearing  almost  entirely.  He  terms  the  system  of 
truth  which  it  contains  a  ^ philosophy.^  ^  The  illustrious  Jewish 
legislator  he  represents  as  having  had  his  esoteric  and  eitoteric 
doctrines — ^as  having,  to  use  his  own  distinctions,  ^  taught  some 
truths  enigmatically,  decently  allegorised  others,  and  delivered 
with  naked  simplicity  of  statement  only  the  remaining  third.'  p  He 
pretends  to  find  Scripture  authority  for  treating  heathen  deities 
with  respect,*!  and  is  not  unwilling  to  concede  the  identity  of  the 
Jehovah  of  Scripture  with  the  Jupiter  of  classical  theology.' 

We  must  add  to  these  moral  weaknesses  and  untoward  prepos- 
sessions on  the  part  of  our  author  a  degree  of  literary  ambition. 
This  was  a  constant  temptation  to  him  to  give  a  sort  of  periodic 
roundness  to  his  narratives,  and  increase,  if  possible,  their  pic- 
torial effect.  The  places  where  he  had  classical  models  of  com- 
position before  his  eyes  are  not  few.  In  one  passage  he  professes 
his  intention  to  gratify,  as  much  as  might  be,  the  lovers  of  an 
ornate  style,"  and  although  he  elsewhere  makes  numierous  pro- 
fessions of  an  opposite  character,  viz.,  of  superiority  to  literary 
vanity,  we  must  estimate  the  value  of  these,  as  already  hinted, 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  frequency- 

We  do  not  know  why  we  should  place  the  veracity  of  Josephus 
as  an  author  at  a  higher  altitude  than  he  has  himself  taught  us  to 
place  it  as  a  mart.  That  he  was  not  very  nice  in  his  observation  in 
ordinary  discourse  of  the  limits  of  truth  and  fiction,  is  inferable 
from  one  passage,  at  least,  in  his  biography,  where  he  relates  with 
some  glee  the  success  of  a  falsehood  which  he  had  employed.*    A 


»  Compare,  for  inEtance,  the  refined  metaphysical  arguments  which  he  jjuts  into 
the  mouth  of  Judah  with  the  artless  effusion  of  pathos  we  have  in  the  inspired 
account  (Gen.  xliv.  18-34);  In  our  author  Judah  addresses  his  brother  as  vrpariryhsf 
and  dins  his  ear  with  a  number  of  ethical  abstractions  (see  Ant,,  ii.  6,  §  8).  Moses, 
in  the  final  admonitions  which  he  delivers  to  his  countrymen,  addresses  them  as 
his  fellow-soldiers  (avffrpan&Tu), — Ant,,  iv.  8,  §  2. 

•  Contra  Ap,,  11,  §  4. 

P  ra  fjuhv  euytrronevov  rod  vofio04rov  ^c^i&s,  t&  8i  iiWiryopovirros  fierii  otfivirrrros, 
Sea  8*  i^  tvOflas  \4y€(rdai  owtfpfpt  ravra  ^r&s  ifUpavlCopros. — Ant,  Pro,,  §  4. 

^  Antiq,,  iv.  8,  §  10. 

'  This  bold  utterance  of  latitudinarianism  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  Aristeus, 
a  friend  and  courtier  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  whose  goodwill  he  thus  aims  to 
conciliate  towards  the  captiye  Jews  in  his  dominions.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
sentiment,  whether  we  impute  the  paternity  of  it  to  Josephus  or  no,  is  inserted  with 
his  full  approbation,  and  that  the  orations  or  discourses  which  he  interweaves  with 
his  narrations  are  among  the  \^ot  of  which  he  is  willing  to  undertake  the  sole 
responsibility.    (See  Note  A.) 

•  Antiq,,  xiT.  1,  §  1.  *  Ft*.,  §  29. 

certain 
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certain  admiration  of  finesBO  and  clever  trickery  piay  be  traced 
througfaont  these  memoirs.  The  transactions  which  the  writer 
relates  with  most  pleasure  are  those  which  displayed  his  skill  in 
out-manoeuvring  others — ^a  useful  accomplishment,  no  doubt — ^but 
still  one  not  generally  verv  far  removed  from  artifice  and  decep- 
tion. We  wish  we  could  think  that  the  deception  of  hypocrisy  was 
wholly  alien  to  Josephus's  character.  He  was  capable  of  accom- 
modating his  professed  religious  sentiments  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
particular  emergency ;  nay,  not  incapable,  we  fear,  of  putting  a 
pious  ^loss  on  acts  of  ordinary  prudence.  We  confess  ourselves 
unchantable  enough  thus  to  interpret  the  account  which  he  mves 
us  of  his  surrender  to  Vespasian,  in  which  he  would  have  us  beueve 
that  he  was  rather  following  a  sense  of  reli^ous  duty  than  obeying 
the  law  of  the  stronger."  We  can  also  attach  but  little  credit  to 
his  recitals  of  the  divine  communications  he  received  in  dreams 
and  of  hia  other  religious  experiences.  A  reader  would  suppose 
from  some  of  these  that  his  life  was  not  less  an  object  of  special 
divine  interposition  than  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  that,  like 
him,  he  was  a  chosen  minister  to  convey  the  messages  of  heaven 
to  others.* 

It  is  not  only  right,  but  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  should 
bear  these  characteristics  of  our  author  in  mind,  when  we  come  to 
estimate  his  value  as  a  source  of  information  supplementary  to 
the  Scriptures.  No  one  can  wish  to  depredate  the  authority  of 
a  writer  who  is  almost  our  only  guide  for  the  history  of  the  Jews 
during  some  centuries ;  but  after  the  indisputable  instances  of  his 
bad  faiUi  above  given,  we  should  only  discover  our  own  indiffer- 
ence to  truth,  were  we  to  accept  his  single  testimony  as  sufficient 
evidence :  we  might  have  said  also,  after  the  proofs  given  of  his 
easy  credence.  A  writer,  who  can  forsake  the  plain  path  of 
Scripture  narrative  to  introduce  legendary  stories,  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  very  cautious. in  the  admission  of  such  stories, 
where  not  checked  by  Scripture.  Some  very  Apocryphal  matter 
accordingly  will  be  found  in  that  portion  of  his  Antiquities  which 
embraces  the  interval  between  the  Testaments,  a  few  instances  of 
which  we  subjoin. 

J-ne   account  which   Josephus  gives   us   of  the   transactions 

pJliSr^^A  ''^  '"*''«*«'»  ^1m,  fdXoy  tkXwrai  Sown  <rot  t^  icrnraKTi,  McrcjSq  U  itfU^s 
kovTs^^BelL  Ui.  8,  §  3  ^"*  f^pr6po^as  Zh  &s  oh  irpo9^s  ii\\k  ahs  AireiM*  ««fc- 

§  42?''^^7hn^''^}''^^^  ^^  *^^"°t  "^  a  ^^"^  ^l>ic^  h«  ^^  M  Galilee  (Ftt., 
voyayrRome^fif  "  *^«>^°t  ^^  a  like  ▼i«on  to  himself  when  he  was  on  his 
that  of  Acts  xxvi.  1 6.   ?^^^"*  ^^^ '  *^^  ^®  phraseology  of  the  preceding  note  with 

between 
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between  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  countrymen  savours  more 
than  we  like  of  a  fondness  for  the  marvellous.  We  content  our- 
selves here  with  transcribing  the  brief  notice  of  this  account 
which  we  find  in  Kitto's  Cyclopedia^  ^  It  is  said  by  Josephus, 
that  when  the  dominion  [of  the  Syrian  provinces]  passed  from  the 
Persians  to  the  Greeks,  Alexander  the  Great  advanced  against 
Jerusalem  to  punish  it  for  the  fidelity  to  the  Persians,  wmch  it 
had  manifested  while  be  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  His 
hostile  purposes  were,  however,  averted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
high  priest,  Jaddua,  at  the  head  of  a  train  of  priests  in  their 
sacred  vestments.  Alexander  recognised  in  him  the  figure  which, 
in  a  dream,  had  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Asia.  He,  therefore,  treated  him  with  respect  and  reverence, 
spared  the  city  against  which  his  wrath  had  been  kindled,  and 
granted  to  the  Jews  high  and  important  privileges.  The  historian 
adds,  that  the  high  priest  failed  not  to  apprise  the  conqueror  of 
those  prophecies  in  Daniel  by  which  his  successes  had  been  pre- 
dicted/ Thus  far  Kitto,  with  whom  we  fully  agree  in  regarding 
it  as  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  detracting  much  from  the 
credibility  of  the  story,  that  no  mention  of  this  visit  to  Jerusalem 
occurs  in  either  of  the  classical  historians.  It  does  not  diminish 
this  improbability  that  a  like  silence  is  observed  respecting  it  in 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  that  no  commemorative  allusion 
to  it  is  found  in  any  inspired  book.'  As  it  regards  the  internal 
probability  of  the  account,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  high 
priest's  knowledge  of  the  predictions  in  Daniel  might  have  super- 
seded the  necessity  alike  of  the  procession  and  of  the  difficulty 
which  occasioned  it. 

§2. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  agreed  that  the  account,  which  our 
author  repeats  from  Aristeus,  of  the  preparation  of  the  Septuagint 
version  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  legend- 
ary. It  is  vitiated  by  the  same  fondness  for  the  marvellous  which 
we  have  remarked  on  in  the  preceding  article. 

§3. 

We  have  a  notable  specimen  *  of  the  carelessness  of  our 
author  in  the  use  of  his  authorities  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
us  of  some  transactious  between  his  countrymen  and  a  celebrated 
Grecian  state.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  books  of  his  Antiquities 
contain  a  correspondence  which  they  allege  to  have  passed  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Lacedemonians.     The  purport  of  this  cx)rre- 

J  CychpadiOf  art.  *  Jenualem/  yoI.  ii.  pp.  92,  93. 

*  Sucli,  for  iostanoe,  as  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews  contains  to  the  exploits  of  the 
Maccabees,  the  .persecQtions  which  oocasioned  them,  and  other  traditional  memo- 
rabilia. 

spondence 
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spondence  is  to  prove  the  national  affinity  of  the  two  people ;  in 
snorty  tiiat  Abranam  was  the  true  ancestor  of  the  Laceaemonians! 
Our  author  first  inserts*  a  letter  received,  as  he  states,  by  the 
Jewish  high  priest  Onias  from  Areus,  the  King  of  Lacedeuion,  in 
which  the  latter  makes  overtures  of  friendship  to  the  former,  and 
speaks  of  certain  documents  which  he  has  lighted  on  which  prove 
tne  common  lineage  of  both  people.  In  the  following  book^  we 
have  the  answer  of  the  Jews  to  this  singular  epistle.  The  date  of 
the  answer  is  the  high-priesthood  of  Jonathan  the  Maocabean,  t.  e, 
upwards  of  twenty  vears  from  the  receipt  of  the  original  letter, 
as  a  reason  for  which  delav  it  is  politely  hinted,  that,  to  have 
taken  the  subject  up  while  the  political  troubles  of  the  Jews  con- 
tinued, might  have  been  inconvenient  to  their  correspondents.^ 
The  claim  of  national  affinity  made  is,  however,  recognised,  and 
the  wish  expressed  for  mutual  intercourse  and  good  offices  reci- 

{irocated.  Now  we  have,  besides  the  professed  copies  of  these 
etters  in  Josephus,  like  copies  also  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees,^ and  a  comparison  of  the  documents  in  the  two  autliors 
leads  to  results  somewhat  embarrassing.  It  is  observable  that 
although  each  author  professes  to  give  an  exact  transcript  (ivrt- 
ypa^y)  of  the  originals,  only  a  general  similarity  obtains  between 
their  respective  copies.  Not  a  single  sentence  in  the  two  copies 
of  cither  letter  is  the  8ame.  Nor  is  the  difference  solely  in  the 
words  and  phrases  employed,  in  distinction  from  the  contents. 
The  names  of  the  Lacedemonian  king  in  the  two  copies  are  different. 
Sentiments  occur  in  the  Josephian  copy  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Maccabean,  and  others  again  in  the  latter  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  former.  In  Josephus  the  letter  from  Lacedemon  has  a  sort  of 
subscript  attesting  its  genuineness,  nothing  of  which  kind  is  pre- 
served in  the  copy  of  tiie  Maccabees.  Now  what  are  we  to  think 
of  additions  and  omissions  of  this  nature  ?  It  being  impossible 
that  both  of  the  professed  copies  8hould  be  genuine,  which  are  we 
to  accept  as  the  authentic  one  ?  The  argument  from  antiquity  is 
of  course  in  favour  of  the  Maccabean  ;•  from  the  books  of  the 

•  See  Antiq^  xii,  4,  %  10.      [  ^  Ibid.,  xiii.  5,  §  8. 

mv  iyoxXuir  inplimfity, 

.  ^«  ^Macc.  xii.  6-24. 
fi  *fr  K^^*^**®"**^°S  the  respectful  terms  in  ^wlucli  competent  critics  speak  of  the 
nrst  book  of  the  Maccabees  we  cannot  but  regard  the  whole  of  this  correspondence 
as  a  Clumsy  fabrication.  ITie  chronological  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  genuine- 
ness nave  not,  we  think,  been  ftiUy  canvassed  by  those  who  still  receive  and  quote 
^tWp^^^^^J^^*''''^}^  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  or,  at  the 
L^c^d^nn  v^^'^yif  ^'*°P*^^^  («^  ^"'-  ^»-  ^»  §  10.  Now  the  only  Areus  of 
Phil^JS?^?  ^^°  could  correspond  with  a  foreign  prince  died  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
whole  fdSr^;  "°^  ^""  ^9"^  J^»"  ^«^<>r«  PKlopator's  accession  I  We  confess  the 
Jews  aDi^5**  ^™™"'iy  of  national  origin  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the 
appears  to  us  too  ludicrous  to  deserve  serious  attention, 

Maccabees, 
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Maccabees,  Josephus,  it  is  probable,  drew  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
his  narrative,  and  no  alternative  remains,  therefore,  but  to  believe 
that  he  has  either  given  his  exact  copies  from  memory,  or  that  he 
has  altered  and  corrupted  them  to  suit  his  taste. 

§4. 
We  spoke  of  celebrated  Grecian  states  in  the  singular.  In 
the  fourteenth  book  of  the  Antiquities  we  have,  however,  a  docu- 
mentary record  of  a  transaction,  not  altogether  unlike  the  pre- 
ceding, with  another  such  state.  This  is  a  professed  copy  of  a 
decree  of  the  Athenians,  made  in  the  archonship  of  Agathocles, 
and  under  the  presidency  of  Dionysius  the  Asclepiad.  The  pur- 
port of  this  decree  is  to  honour  Hyrcanus,  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  with  a  golden  crown,  both  on  account  of  his  other  virtues 
and  merits,  and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  hospitality  and 
friendly  attention  he  had  shown  to  Athenians  visiting  Judea.  It 
is  directed  that  this  decree  shall  be  published  in  the  theatre  at 
the  Dionysian  festival,  when  the  new  tragedies  are  introduced, 
and  also  at  the  festivals  of  the  Panathensea  and  Eleusinia.  It  is 
farther  ordered  that  a  statue  of  the  said  Hyrcanus  be  set  up  in 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Demus  and  the  Graces.  The  decree 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Dorotheus, 
who,  Josephus  says,  put  it  to  the  vote.'  A  statue  to  a  Jewish 
high-priest  in  the  most  classical  of  Grecian  cities,  and  of  a  high- 
priest  whose  political  imbecility  was  as  notorious  as  that  of  our 
own  Richard  Cromwell  I  We  are  not  scholars  enough  to  disprove 
the  authenticity  of  the  above  document ;  but  with  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  perverted  ambition  of  our  author,  of  his  wish  to 
give  to  his  countrymen  a  sort  of  cosmopolitan  celebrity,  we  confess 
it  leaves  on  our  minds  an  impression  much  more  of  the  ingenuity 
of  the  inventor  than  of  the  fidelity  of  the  historian.  We  observe 
that,  in  books  of  classical  antiquities,  no  other  authority  is  quoted 
either  for  the  fact  of  there  being  a  high-priest  at  Athens,  or  for  the 
continuance  of  the  competitions  of  tragedies  till  that  time. 

It  may  seem  scarcely  consistent  with  the  exceptions  thus  taken 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  Josephus  as  an  author,  to  attribute  any 
worth  to  the  historical  compositions  which  he  has  left  us ;  but  we 
we  must  remember  that  the  least  veracious  speak  truth  more  fre- 
quently than  falsehood.  Not  only  is  the  former  naturally  more 
agreeable  to  the  human  mind,  it  is  also  less  laborious,  involving 
less  strenuous  effort  of  the  mental  faculties.  Few  witnesses 
will  swerve  from  the  truth  if  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  the  devia- 
tion, and  there  are  accordingly  few  in  whose  testimony  we  should 


'  See  ArUiq^  xiv.  8,  §  5. 

not 
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not  repoK  confidence  onder  such  oirciunBtancea.  We  may  apply 
a  like  canon  to  writers  as  to  speakers.  Little  hazud  will  be  run 
in  accepting  their  testimony  when  no  nnister  bias  can  be  ima- 
gined at  work  to  warp  or  to  distort  it ;  we  mnst  presume  that  they 
will  not  wilfully  mislead  us  without  a  motive.  This  is  the  extent 
of  the  confidence  which  is  due  to  Josephus.  We  see  no  neoessi^ 
fijr  disnuting  such  of  the  facta  which  he  hands  down  to  us  as  have 
internal  probability  in  tbeir  favour ;  but,  happily  for  the  more  im- 
portant of  these,  we  have  also  external  corroDorative  evidence,  so 
ttiat  we  simply  avail  ourselves  of  his  labours  to  fill  up  outlines  al- 
ready sketched.  We  will  quote  a  couple  of  instances  in  whidi 
the  substantial  authenticity  of  his  statements  is  confirmed  by  New 
Testament  allusions. 

§1. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Samaritan  city  Shechem  speak  of 
their  fathers  as  having  worshipped  on  a  ndchbouring  mountain 
(wQ  John  iv.  20).  Now  thb  mountain  was  Gerizim  (see  Judges 
ix.  7),  and  Josephus  explains  to  us  under  wliat  circumstances  it 
became  a  rival  religious  locality  to  Mount  Zion.  About  the  time 
of  tbe  last  Persian  monarch,  Darius,  one  Manasseh,  the  brother 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  had  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  the  daughter  of  the  Samaritan  governor,  Sanballat.  This 
alliance  was  extremely  obnoxious  to  uie  Jewish  people,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  Manasseh  to  exercise  any  of  his  priestly  functions ; 
and  to  prevent  his  breaking  off  the  connection  entirely,  Sanballat 
was  obhged  to  promise  him  that  he  would  provide  him  with  the 
means  of  discharging  those  functions  elsewhere.  Accordingly  he 
obUined  permission  from  Alexander  to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount 
Gwizii^and  got  his  son-in-law  appointed  to  the  high-priesthood 
of  It.  He  also  induced  many  Jews  who  had  broken  the  laws  of 
their  country  either  by  amilar  alliances,  or  in  other  ways,  to 
give  it  their  countenance.*  Josephus  states  that,  '  if  any  Jew  had 
S-mT^i?  'defilement  from  forbidden  meats,  or  had  violated  the 
Ssabbath,  orbad  committed  any  like  trespass,  he  fled  to  this 
r™^  r  XT  "'^  worship  thus  eatabliahed  ccmtinued  till  the 

wme  at  Hvreanus  tbe  first,  who  destroyed  the  temple  after  it  had 
fo  hundred  years.  We  see  at  once  why  the  Samari- 
Lord  a  time,  should  have  spoken  of  the  worship  there 
Durrence. 

§  2- 
?*  J'ear  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  the  Jews  at  Jeru- 

'«'*»»»«p, ^  
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salem  remind  him  that  the  temple  in  which  he  waB  standing  had 
been  forty-six  years  in  erection  (see  John  ii.  20).  No  chrono- 
lojgical  computations  seem  able  to  make  these  numbers  square 
with  the  edifice  reared  by  Zerubbabel,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Ezra,  being  commenced  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia, 
was  completed  in  the  sixth  year  of  tne  first  Darius  (see  Ezra  i.  1 
— vi,  15),  an  interval  not  amounting,  on  the  most  liberal  allow- 
ance, to  the  period  above  mentioned.  Dr.  Campbell  accounts  for 
the  difference,  by  alleging  the  habit  of  exaggeration  to  which  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  in- 
dulge this  tendency  on  such  an  occasion.  Out  of  the  difficulty 
thus  accruing  Josephus  helps  us.*  He  informs  us  that  Herod 
commenced  the  re-erection  of  the  temple  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  reign,  and  that  he  reigned  thirty -seven  years.^  The  build- 
ing proceeded  aft«r  his  decease ;  for,  further  on,  Josephus  tells 
us  that  it  was  only  completed  under  the  presidency  of  Albinus, 
t.  e.y  a  few  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  city."*  Now  we 
have  only  to  suppose  with  Olshausen,"  that  at  the  time  the  words 
of  the  Jews  were  spoken  some  principal  portion  of  the  temple  had 
just  been  finished,  and  we  arrive  with  sufficient  exactness  at  the 
forty-six  years. 

We  are  indebted  to  Josephus  almost  exclusively  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  changes  and  successions  in  the  Jewish  high-priest- 
hood, of  the  circumstances  under  which  Jewish  sovereignty  was 
resumed,  of  the  princes  who  enjoyed  in  succession  this  sovereignty, 
of  the  extensions  or  contractions  of  territory  which  took  place 
under  each  prince,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Romans  finally 
acquired  the  supreme  sway  over  the  country.  The  contributions 
which  he  makes  to  our  knowledge  are  more  valuable,  because 
more  circumstantial,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  his  own 
times.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  obli- 
gations we  are  under  to  him  for  information  respecting  Herod 
and  the  various  branches  of  his  house.  This  is  probably  felt  by 
most  readers  to  be  the  most  interesting  portion  of  his  works.  His 
descriptions  of  the  points  of  weakness  and  points  of  strength  in  the 
character  of  Herod — the  virulence  of  his  suspicions,  the  warmth 
of  his  attachments — his  severity  to  his  subjects,  his  fidelity  to  his 
friends — the  degree  in  which,  like  Wolsey,  he  was 

'  Unsatisfied  in  getting,  while  in  bestowing 
He  was  most  princely' — 

«  See  Antiq,,  xiii.  9,  §  1.  *  Ibid.,  xv.  11,  §  1 ;  xvii.  8,  §  1. 

"»  See  Antiq^  xx.  9,  §  7. 

<>  See  Olsbsmsen,  On  the  Gospels,  toI.  iii.  p.  381  (Clarke's  Library), 

his 
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his  diswcard  of  others'  wills,  his  servitude  to  their  opinions,— are 
all  pictures  taken  closely  from  the  life.  Neyer  probably  was 
there  a  more  impressive  commentary  furnished  either  on  the 
evils  of  polygamy  or  the  mischiefe  of  arbitrary  rule  than  in  our 
author's  ^ife  of  this  prince.  Our  present  buaness  with  such 
details  is,  however,  simply  as  they  complete  the  narratives  of 
Scripture.  Josephus  is  not  less  serviceable  m  the  mformation 
with  which  he  furnishes  us  respecting  the  V^^}^  «f  Herod 
than  we  have  found  him  to  be  (see  pp.  298-300)  m  the  accounts 
he  gives  us  of  his  descendants.  a   x:     x 

The  father  of  Herod,  Josephus  teUs  us,  was  one  Antipater,  a 
noble  Idumean.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  the  Jewish  court, 
and,  on  the  disputes  which  arose  between  Hyrcanus  and  Ansto- 
bulus,  the  two  sons  of  the  Jewish  queen  Alexandra,  rejecting 
the  succession,  took  the  part  of  the  former,  under  whom  he  long 
held  the  chief  direction  of  afl&irs.  On  account  of  toe  eminent 
services  which  at  various  times  he  rendered  to  the  Komans,  tie 
was  appointed  by  them  at  length  to  the  procuratorehip  of  Judea, 
which  appointment  he  retained  till  his  death.*  Now,  although 
there  is  not  the  slightest  allurion  to  Herod's  ancestry  m  any  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  an  accidental  confirmaiion  of  the 
above  account  in  one  of  the  geographical  names  which  occurs. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  Antipatris  (see  Acts  xxiii.  21),  which 
suggests  at  once  to  every  competent  reader  the  fact  of  a  relation 
io  some  public  man  of  the  name  of  Antipater.  Joseph  informs 
us  that  the  place  was  an  erection  of  Herod  s,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  rejgn,  and  that  it  was  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of 
his  father.P 

Having  mentioned  Antipatris,  we  may  notice  that  not  the  least 
service  which  Josephus  renders  to  readers  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  information  which  he  supplies  on  geographical  points^ 
What  we  remarked  on  the  native  simplicity  perceptible  in  the 
geographic  terminology  of  the  New  Testament  is,  of  course,  to 
be  understood  only  in  a  comparative  sense.  Even  in  the  Gospels 
we  meet  with  various  names  of  places  which  betray  marks  of  a 
f^rei^  original.     As  specimens,  it  may  suffice  to  quote  the  names 

^ik  ^^'^*®'  ^^^  ®^  ^^^  *^^  Cesareas.  The  very  formation  of 
these  words  suggests  that  the  places  must  have  arisen  in  some  way 
out  of  foreign  influence ;  that  foreign  princes  or  potentates  have 
had  m  some  way  to  do  with  them.  Our  historian  turns  these 
conjectures  into  certainties,  and  enables  us  to  fill  up  the  blanks 

t!^^f  i!™f  ?°^*^^°®  ^^  created.  Tiberias  (which  also  gave  its  name 
lo  tne  lake  adjoining)  (see  John  vi.  1, 20)  was  an  erection  of  Herod 

"  ^  ^^k',  *iv.  1,  §  3 ;  5,  §  1,  2 ;  6,  §  2,  4,  8.  P  Ibid,,  xvi.  5,  §  2. 

Autipas, 


tj— 
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Antipas,  commonly  called  the  Tetrarch,  who  so  named  it  in 
compliment  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius.^  Cesarea  Philippi  (see 
Matt  xvi.  13)  would  almost  explain  itself  had  there  been  only  one 
prince  of  the  name  of  Philip  belonging  to  that  era.  It  is  the 
same  place  which  was  formerly,  called  I^aneas,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  the  tetrarch  (see  Luke 
iii.  l)y  who  altered  its  name  to  Cesarea,  in  honour  of  Augustus.^ 
The  addition  of  Philippi  to  this  name  was  a  necessary  affix  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  Cesarea  which  had  been  rebuilt  on 
a  scale  of  the  utmost  magnificence  by^  the  elder  Herod  about 
twenty  years  before*  This  place  had  been  an  inconsiderable 
town,  called  Strato's  tower,  on  the  nprthem  sea-board  of  Palestine  ; 
and  it  took  Herod  more  than  ten  years  to  effect  the  alterations 
and  enlargements  which  he  made  in  it.  Besides  the  construction 
of  theatres,  temples,  and  other  public  edifices,  he  so  improved 
and  enlarged  its  harbour  (lavishing  vast  sums  on  its  decoration 
alone),  that  it  became  thenceforward  the  chi«f  port  of  embarkation 
for  Palestine.*  These  pieces  of  information  are  the  more  accep- 
table to  us  because  they  come  up  incidentally  only  in  our  author's 
history.  Respecting  other  places,  such  as  Ptolemais,  in  regard  to 
which  we  both  desiderate  and  look  for.  like  particulars,  he  does 
not  satisfy  our  curiosity. 

Josephus  supplies  us  with  useful  information  concerning  some 
of  the  distinguished  females  whose  names  occur  in  the  New.  Tes- 
tament. We  read  in  the  Acts,  for  instance  (see  ch.  xxiv..  24 — . 
XXV.  13,  23),  of  a  Drusilla  and  a  Bernice,  but  have  no  account 
of  the  family  relationship  of  either.  It  appears  from  our  author 
that  both  were  daughters  of  the  elder  Agrippa,  who  perished  so 
miserably  at  Cesarea  (see  p.  301).  Drusilla,  who  is  termed  a 
Jewess,  was,  it  appears,  not  the  lawful  wife  of  Felix,  but  had  been 
induced  by  him  to  quit  a  former  husband,  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa.^ 
The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  must  exalt  our  estimation  of 
the  apostle's  [fidelity  in  choosing  such  topics  of  discourse  before 
his  auditoi^,  and  may  explain  the  pungency  of  Felix's  emotions, 
while  listening  to  him.  (see  Acts  xxiv.  25).  Bernice  was  the  elder 
sister  of  Drusilla,  and  sister  therefore  of  the  Agrippa  with  whom 
she  visited  Festus.^  She  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  even  a 
worse  species  of  incontinence  than  that  chargeable  on  her  sister.*^ 
She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  after- 
wards to  Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  finally  became  the  mistress 
of  Titus  at  Rome,  who  was,  however,  forced  eventually  to  re- 
pudiate her  by  the  clamours  of  his  subjects.* 

1  See  Antiq^  xviii.  2,  §  3.  »  Ibid.,  xviii.  2,  §  1.  •  Ibid.,  xvi.  5,  §  1. 

«  Ibid.,  xix.  9,  §  1 ;  xx.  7,  §  1,  2.  "  Ibid.,  xx.  7,  §  3. 

»  See  Tacit.  Hist^  ii.  §  81 ;  Suet.  2Yt.,  }  7. 

As 


ioquries  which  the  inij««d  "«*»'f?^8^clS  is  more 
W notice. of  the  JewSOi  ^^P^^'f^ .^ ^^Tit  is  pro- 
rt«»gly  d«wn  in  the  Goq«U  "J^^^A  PhanC 
h»bi^  with  little  yremeditated  ?»^*7; J".  ^*"  We  are  all 
.nd  of  the  S^lfocee^  especully  of  ^J^^^  «th  the 


^miliar,  almost  as  if  they  were  onr  «'"  ^r^"r;r\  ;^th  their 
ostentatkms  piety  of  Ai^^P^.  (?««  Ma^K^- J^^'^tion  to 
haughty  self-esteem  (Lnke  xm.  »  «!•)•  '?"  ?^n    -ith  their 

,«Terence  for  t^^itaon  (g^  xt^  1  -q). ^^  ^„,^  o^er 

on  popular  Teneration  (M«tt- »^  feebi«  s^TCMatt  x»ii.  U ; 
the  people  and  espedally  o»er  the  feewer  ■«  V      .  ^^.   ^^g 

ActsTw).  '--^''^^^ri^ZrtST  No^wemust 
teoatduiff  a  future  existence.  (A«^  xxm.  o^-K  ^  ^ 

3iSfr  that  Joaephus  was  W-^^f  *  ^T^  l^s^ble 
not  likely  therefore  t»>  put  prominently  forward  "«  r^  ^g^]at 

aspects  Jther  of  their  tenets  or  theff  P'?«*J?*' J^**' jStion 
STSere  is  scarcely  a  shade  or  a  touck  m  the  atoTBd^^ 

wUch  does  not  reappear  in  his  desmptions.  H«Jr^,'^d 
their  rise  as  for  as  tothe  time  of  Jon»t^  ^*^^JSf 
gives  wious  instances  in  his  subsequent  »!«toiT.»«*f«  ?^ 


partial 


ot  souls,*  an  ommoo  oi  wnicn  mere  w:cii»  a~---  - , 

John«.2.     He  describes  thm  morecma-  as  hvuig  spare 

indifienmt  to  delicacies  iq  diet,-  a  spedes  of  "^f^  **^5a 
which  we  may  easily  beUeve  from  Luke  xviiL  12,  that  they  wouio, 
at  least,  aiiect  the  merit  ot    The  warning  and  argument  oi 
Gamatiel  (Acts  ▼.  38,  39)  may  perhaps  be  amadered  ateo  as 
marks  of  the  modified  fiitalism  which  Joeephus  imputes  to  them. 

It  is  obrious  that  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  serviiig,  as  they 

do,  to  authenticate  New  Testament  statements  or  intimationB,  might 

have  been  attached  with  as  much  proi»iety  to  a  finmer  part  of  this 

paper  as  to  the  present.     The  paragraphs  which  we  devoted  (sec 

P^  303,  304)  to  a  transcription  of  details  from  our  author  relative 

to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  might  for  a  ocnrrespcmding  reason  as 

properhr  have  been  transferred  Mther.     If  we  regard  the  predic- 

*i^  A    ^^  ^"^  ^  ^^  subject  as  but  an  antidpated  history, 

^^fU^^  ^1  plainly  be  authentications  of  that  history ;  if,  on 

detidls  ^LMr  ^®  <»«»fine  them  to  their  rank  as  prophecies,  the 

matt^^i-  JJt  ^^\  *^"^  supplem^tary  comment.     It  is  more  a 

^!l!^^l^lj||^^^  importance  under  which  point  of  view  we 

-'•»%'.  xiii- S,  §  9.      •SeeAII.ii.s,§l4.     ^  See -4«*ig^  xriii.  1,  §  3. 

choose 
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choose  to  consider  them.  Regarded  in  either  light  there  can  be$ 
we  should  imagine,  but  one  feeling  as  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  historical  remains  of  our  author. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
the  writings  of  Josephus  to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  liardly  any  to  notice  their  importance  to  its  philology.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  characterise  them  as,  in  this  latter  respect, 
'  indispensable  to  the  theological  student.'^  It  is  not  merely  that 
the  nngle  words  of  New  l^stament  Scripture  occur  with  more 
frequency  in  Josephus  than  in  any  other  author,  he  is  almost 
equally  serviceable  in  elucidating  its  turns  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion. The  following  instances  of  such  elucidation  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  what  we  intend.  They  are  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
collections  of  the  kind  already  existing ;  but  to  provincial  readers 
who,  like  omrselves,  have  alas  I  small  means  of  access  to  such  col-^ 
lections,  their  production  may  be  interesting.  They  all  occur  in 
a  single  chapter  of  the  Jewish  war,<'  and  all  in'  relation  to  Anti* 
pater,  the  son  of  Herod.  (See  p.  298.) 

It  would  not  be  too  much,  says  Josephus,  to  call  Antipater  '  a 
mystery  of  iniquity '  (x«xiaf  pM;<yTi{§iov).  With  this  compare  the 
expressions  of  JPaul,  2  Thess.  ii.  7  {fjiv<xrriptov  ns  eivo(ji.iai)y  and  of 
James,  ch.  iii.  6  (o  xoafxor  rit  aiiKixs). 

In  the  same  sentence  Josephus  says  of  Antipater,  that  '  by  his 
flatteries  he  wrought  6very  tning  to  his  purpose.'  His  expression 
is  ^  TTolvra  x^rsipya^aro,'  the  preposition  in  the  verb  importing,  as 
we  take  it,  the  removal  of  impediments  out  of  the  way.  Compare 
with  this  the  identical  expression  of  the  Apostle  (Eph.  vi.  13)  xai 
ima^ra  nartpyacitxivoi  o-rSvai,  Englished  by  our  translators  some- 
what too  loosely,  ^  and  having  done  all  things,  stand.*  The  phrase 
in  Josephus  seems  to  determine  the  Apostle's  meaning  to  be 
*  having  surmounted  every  difficulty.' 

Josephus  says^  both  of  Antipater  and  his  mother,  in  the  next 
section,  that  they  were  '  all  things '  to  Herod  (vaivra  yap  AvriTrarpof 
w' — iravra  h  i  AvriTrarpov  iMii-mp).  Compare  with  tins  the  beau- 
tiful expression  of  the  Apostle,  Colos.  iii.  11,  ^  Christ  is  all  and  in 

all '  (ri  vdrra  koI  h  voffi  X^iorrof). 

The  boast  which  our  author  makes  of  having  mastered  the 
difficulties  of  the  Greek  tongue,  pronunciation  excepted,  may, 
with  triffing  abatement,  ^  be  allowed.  He  had  undoubtedly  ac- 
quired a  very  competent  knowledge,  both  grammatical  and  lexical, 
of  the  language.     He  shows  his  proficiency  in  the  latter  by  the 

^  See  Smith's  DicHonaty  tf  Classical  Biography,  art.  *  Josephus.' 

«  See  fiell,  i.  24,  {  1,  2. 

^  See  Ant,y  xx.  12,  §  1,  and  note  C,  appended  to  this  paper. 

freedom 
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V^«.  »ui.  »«,  3  -;.  ■ — ^;-""  ^"„  K  7\  wWch  we  do  not  find  m 
XV.  7,  §  3),  i.«S»)**<»vi«  Un«-  XV-  7,  §  7),  which  ^f  *»?  ""       j. 
our  own  fexicons,  nor  recollect  to  have  met  Jl^^^^J^^' 
author,  seem  really  valuable  additions  to  *«  ^•^^^^^ 
The  chief  defect,  to  our  minds,  in  the  s  yle  of  J«^P^««' ^^J^ 
of  logical  compactness.    Many  of  his  periods  a^^«33 
oompfex,  and  thrq)position  of  clauses  in  them  most  "^y™™|„^.- 
Syldes  is  a  Jtly  the  model  on  which  h«  »^^"^^*  ^?^ 
his  oin  composlfion;  but  unhappUy  he  attempts  the  W^^^ 
and  condensaSon  of  this  author  without  a  like  store  of  P^'^'^Pjy 
to  draw  from.     It  is  a  very  common  fault  with  him  to  group 
objective  and  subjective  members  of  a  sentence  together.     Some- 
times he  will  unite,  as  homogeneous  members,  a  <^^  f^^ 
effect ;  at  other  times  wUl  represent  as  alternative  contmgenci^ 
what  are  really  identical.     These  are,  however,  defects  ^hich  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  intelligible  without  examples,  and  which 
detract  rather  from  the  concinnity  of  his  style  tnf°/fT  '^ 
perspicuity.    It  is  an  advantage  which  we  have  for  tiie  latter  ena 
tiiat  m  his  different  writings  he  not  unfrequently  goes  over  toe 
same  ground,  so  tiiat  we  obtain  light  from  one  of  his  versions  oi 
an  occurrence'  to  remove  the  ambiguities  of  another. 

We  herewitii  take  our  leave  of  our  autiior.  Of  the  two  prin- 
cipal treatises  which  we  have  had  under  review  our  readers  wm 
easily  gather  from  our  strictures  tiiat  we  attach  a  far  less  value 
to  the  « Antiquities'  than  to  the  '  War.'  The  lati«r  history  wm 
concerned  chiefly  with  political  occurrences,  a  subject  m  which 
Josephus  was  at  home ;  much  of  the  former  was  history  of  '^"S'™^ 
and  of  religious  progress,  a  theme  to  do  justice  to  which  he  wanted, 
we  fear,  the  prime  qualification — that  of  being  a  religious  "wn. 


'Note  A. 
'   Only  one  Tolume  of  this  work,  as  &r  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  made  its  appear- 
ance.   This  Tolame  embraoes  a  preface  of  twelve  pages,  sixty-four  pages  of  what 
the  author  calls  '  explanatory  essays,'  upwards  of  thirty  '  pictorial  illustrations, 
cbiefly  topographical ;  a  dissertation  '  ou  the  personal  character  and  eiedibiUty  of 

«i,I  ^u^^'*"?"'^  °i  ***«  accounts  will  often  serve  for  a  reply  to  those  who  object 
Sist  b^tw^°JSl  °^?".  «°^^^  ^J"'**  »»  *«ri°"s  discrep^cies  will  be  found  to 
SsSS^of  «"  ""'**"'  '  A°«<1°L^«».'  orthe  'lAfe'  and  the  'War'  in 
Usts.  1^  it°afflL^  :?^7fu  "*  ","5^  '"''•*=••  *="»  ^  «»<*d  between  the  evange- 
rian's  adYent.Wwht.^*'^''*  **  reader's  attention  to  the  two  accounts  of  our  hUto- 
Compare,  «.«:  FjT  s\^  *'.r*B  h"  ""  '^^«'  «nd  in  the  'War'  wspectiveljr. 
21,  §6.         *         -  §**'  "*  *«"•'  "•  2'.  §  5,  and  Fit,  §  17,  wiufirfJ.,  ii. 

Josephus,' 
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Josephns,'  extending  to  twenty-eight  pages,  with  a  translation  of  the  *  Life '  of  the 
Jewish  aathor,  and  the  first  two  books  of  his  *  Wars/  Tliere  will  be  but  one  opinion, 
we  apprehflud,  as  to  tbe  judgment;  research,  and  ability  with  which  the  lunented 
author  has  ezecoted  this  portion  of  his  task.  We  consider  tho  translation  in  par- 
ticular a  very  masterly  performance,,  fletuky  only  (if  &ulty  at  all)in  being  too  ornate 
and  rhetorical.  A  less  elabon^te  symmetry  in  the  structure  of  the  sentences  would 
have  appoached  nearer  ta  the  manner  of  the  originaL.  In  &ithful  representation  of 
the  sense  of  the  original,  the  translation  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  We  have  gone 
over  tbe  Pre&ce  to  the  Wan.  with  a  view  to  form  a  judgment  on  thia  point,  and 
haye  nedced  only  the  two  following  inaccuracies  of  any  consequence. 

In  paragraph  4,  where  the  phrase  occurs  «v»i  Vwt  r»U  ^^myfAm^i  xiysvg  mmfrihifu. 
^•n  'UnUfu^  Traill  tEan8]ates,.^mtrodtteing  into  Uie  detail  reflections  on  tiie  events.* 
Now  it  is  certain  that  "iuiii^ts  can  by  no  possibility  mean  *  detail,'  and  Whiston  has 
so  far  better  caught  the  sense,  whose  rendering  is  *  Yet  shall  1  suit  my  language  to 
the  passions  i  am  under,  as  to  the  afiairs  I  describe.'  Bv  combining  tht  reflections 
of  the  one  translator  with  the  passions  of  the  other,  we  snail  perhaps  arrive  at  tha 
ftdl  meaning  of  the  author.  Josephus  intends  to  say  that  while  he  had  fisiithfully 
followed  the  track  marked  out  by  events  in.  the  narratory  portion  of  his  work,  he 
had,  in  the  reflections  which  he  introduced,  allowed  scope  to  his  feelings.  In  other 
words,,  he  had  drawn  his  narrations  from  objectitft,.  his  reflections  from,  subjective 
souroes. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Traill  explains  tH  w^«itrT»fti4ifra  to  mean  '^events  already 
recorded^  in  this  following  his  predecessor  Whiston,. who,  however,  on  the  authority 
of  a  dubious  reading,  gives  quite  an  opposite  turn  to  the  sentence,  by  inserting  in 
his  rendering  the  adverb  '  notS  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  translators 
have  here  mistaken  the-  meaning  of  the  participle;  misled,  it  is  probable,  purely 
from  want  of  reflection,,  by  the  resemblance  of  the  Greek  and  the  English  words. 
The  primary  meaning  of  fwrt^im  in  Greek  is  to  '  ascertain  by  inijuiry,'  from  which 
the  sense  to-  '  write- history,'  i.  e., '  to  relate  the  results  of  sueh  inquiry,'  is  only  a 
secondary  meaning.  Here,  aecordiiiglT,  without  question^  the  correct  version 
would  be '  erents  previously  investi^ted  or  ascertained.'^ 

It  ia  a  disappointment  to  the  critical  reader  in  passages  like  the  aboTC  that  he 
does  not  find  at  least  a  brief  foot-note..  As  we  presume  that  a  pnoportion  of  the 
notes  promised  in  the  tiUe-page  would  be  vindications  of  flia  version,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  none  such  appear  in  this  volume.. 


Note  B. 

The  fidelity  of  this  translation,  ia  not  greater  than  its  eleganoQ.  We  append  a 
few  instances  in  which  Whiston  appears  entirely  to  havce  mistaken  the  sense — 

AfU.  xTi.  8,  §  5.  m  T«y  x^****^  ««A.«»ftf«>fMr,  he  translates  'as flattering  himself 

with  finding  things  in  so  bad  a  condition' 
understanding  x^**^*  te  be  the  neuter  comparative,,  and  giving  a  middle  voice 
meaning  to  9»Xm3auiftm»s,. 

We  consider  the  more  simple,  and  at  the  jsame  titne  the  mere  jVist  construction  of 
the  words  to  be,  *  being  flattered  by  the  worthless.'  The  flattery  consisted  in  lead- 
ing him  to  think  that  his  severe  treatment  of  his  son  was  jtetifiable.  The  parallel 
expression  in  the  ^War'  seems  to  leaiee  no  doubt  of  the  preferableness  of  tins  ex- 
planation. Josephus  states  the  va^ofutim  there  to  be  the  conviction  that  he  had 
not  acted  with  injustice  (t«  fuk  iomuv^Hitutf),   (See  Belt^  u  24,  §  8.) 

xvi.  11,  §  4.  T«  ym^  v^'Uxtifiiuf  ^m4t  tC^a^ir*  ir»»r«  hrntunn  M^  aurw  XtiXut. 
Here  WhisUm  takes  9»rtm,  as  a  neuter  and  plural,  and  translates  '  the  expec- 
tation they  were  in  of  so  great  an  ai&iction,  put  a  force  upon  them  to  speak 
of  Tero  whatsoever  they  pleased.' 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  licence  of  expression  thus  assumed  with  regard  to 
Tero  can  consist  with  the  kindly  feeling  which  just  befi)re  is  said  to  have  been 
VOL.  VI.— NO.  XII.  Z  entertained 
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«Bln«aDed  Hnraiit  Urn.    We  an  not  nr«  indeed  A«t  we  ■ndentand  WhiMoo'i 
wiininc  in  the  phnwe,  m^  ue  donblflil  wbether  be  did  hineelC 

Tbe  MnluMnI  «s«<MEd  by  Jewphnt  ie  die  pMMge  i>  not  d^r;  b>t  *e  oon- 
tider  it  to  be,  thu  '  fo  aflictive  u  event  a*  Uut  expected  woold  bmn  led  ereiy 
CMM  (ir  not  iwmiMd  by  ooDuderatione  eT  penooal  aafctf)  to  ez^iren  bia  nund 
ftcelT.'  We  think  tnndnt  JoMifod  in  inttodaanff  *e  parentheUeal  daoM  we 
hATt,  both  fi«n  tbe  pKoediDg  cMtext  and  ftoat  the  parallel  eijinMuo  in  tbe 
'  Wan'  (aae  L  a7,  (  *),  xU'  l*m  ^  f^^*^^  "S  ly  fc»wl(ii-  «  «-^^  .»  wero  W 
oithata>e«ae  of  die  imperfect  te«  (.(-!.«),  nrthenUootea  a  powerW  impi^ 
-       ■  -We  tnbmit  tbeae  MrictarM,  howerer,  with  di»- 


iamct,  awAdaot  oalj of  one  thing  that  WhMton*  w«rnaa  csnnot  be «  ewiect  ne, 
awl  that  nr»  *lK>oId  be  rtaMtrK*H  vith  t>«M*  in  tbe  ain^ar. 
S. 

A  Mnog*  iMtaan  (tf  Wbiatwi'a  negiigeoee  U  fosnd  in  hii  trandatiMi  of  the 
paaaBge: 

Ant.  nil.  1,  f  i.  'Arerti.  «umM—  '-f  fc»«™fc.-(  ?«i»I«f  i-W.,  — 7*v«" 

Thii  be  rendci*  '  ArcbeUn*,  a  king,  would  raHtortluBdanghter'a  kw^  »nd  Pbe- 
PoraB,ate»i«Tcb,  would  accept  of  one  of  tbe  danghtenaa  a  wife  to  hiBiOii.'  How 
only  tbiwe  aanlmcca  belbre  JoMpbaa  bad  staled  that '  it  waa  a  danghter  of  PlMmm 
wIm  wai  to  many  one  of  AleMnder'j  aona,'  not  a  aon  wbo  was  belrotbed  to  one  of 
hia  daagbtora— indeed  it  would  appear  that  Alexander  bad  do  daogbten.  Into 
Ibii  Hcange  negligence  WhiMon  waa  evidentlj  led  hy  taking  *if^^  like  A^^xiU* 
Ibr  an  abeolate  genitive  iiwtead  of  eonitining  it  in  r^iinen  wilb  fc7>r>(ii.  The 
true  aetne  of  the  pMMge  i*  •«  IbUowa:— 

■  Archelau  would,  no  dcMbt,  Mpport  hia  dan^btet's  aona  (and  tbat  effeetiTely). 
bong  a  king  hinael^  and  bong  about  to  Tsceive  aa  a  wife  to  (Hie  of  tbe  lonc 
(rSaif)  a  dtuigfater  of  Pberoraa,  bimsclf  a  tetiardi.' 

Tbe  idea  ii  plain.    Alexander'a  cbildreo,  aa  they  grew  np,  would  have  a  doable 

"" '.  of  their  grandfi^ber,  who  wasaking 

d  by  the  wbale  power  of  Phen^u. 

4. 
Wluaton  is  eqnaltj  Dofbrtanate  in  hie  tranilation  of  the  neit  aentence. 

'Kirtytifu  H  mirii  mm!  t1  wit  rliStii  ii-iif  fat  t#  <r(N  «w<{^nli  xffiit$m,  inlni 
K  rf  *■{•(  sMr  <s  wirm  i^wymyut  •»  iniXXnyfiiw'  mmxttfHimi  nt  M  ntt 

OlXlfM,. 

Here  Whiston  a^eart  to  coneider  the  ri  as  lo  eoncord  irith  the  iftiyMyuj,  and 
refers  tbe  imXXMy/titM,  m  If  tbe  neuter  participle,  to  tbe  »r  *>JilM,     Hia  yersion 

'  What  provoked  him  aUo  was  dua,  that  aU  the  moltitade  would  ao  commiaerate 
Iheie  Ibtheilca  childieu,  and  ao  hate  faim  for  making  tbem  fUbeilna,  that  all 
vonld  eome  out  unce  Uiej  were  no  Bti«Tjgen  to  his  ill-£apaation  towarda  hia 
brcthien.' 

Snrclj  the  Meaning  of  the  writer  i«  more  to  the  fiJlowiu|;  effect: — 

'He  waslbrthet  orf^  by  tbe  oompaeaioa  die  people  bore  tbe  orphana,  and  their 
hatred  to  hinudf,  to  give  practical  expreeaion  to  Qia  jeatonuea,  ior  his  fonner  m^ 
ligmt;  towaida  bis  hrothera  had  not  abated.' 

Nol  withstanding  Antiputer's  fbraaighl  of  tbe  otatrnotion  which  die  projected 

marriages  would  eaose  to  his  amlntiDas  ptang,  he  wonld  yet,  the  writer  intimatea, 

liBsembled  his  aoeadneE^  had  not  tbe  papular  odium  irritated  him  into  action. 

'  more  example  A-om  the  same  book  may  snSce  >- 

.  xvii.  3.  i  3.  Oi  ^>  'EbBlnt,  says  Josephus,  yi  fufuinu  tiri  M  rtdittii  ui/hh 
'  rftafxf^rai  «T  i;(;ii,  in  wbicb  passsge  Whisum  strangely  supposes  the 
ice  of  I«uH(  to  be  to  Herod,  and  by  making  }w/>fi>  tbe  object  ot  wftrnf^fir- 
»iii,o  — 7 —  —;•■.»..>  .„...  »«:,„_     jj^  (1,^  translates; 
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*Tet  did  DOt  Herod  so  retain  his  hatred  to  Pheroras;  bat  remitted  of  his  purpose 
not  to  see  him  which  he  before  had,  and  that  for  such  great  causes  as  have  been 
already  mentioned.' 

We  render  as  follows: — 

However,  Herod  did  not  imitate  Pheroras  in  the  disposition  (t.  e,  in  the  resent- 
ment) which  he  thus  diaooverad,  having  altered  the  pierioni  opinion  whidh  he  had 
of  him.* 


Note  C. 

^  The  chief  solecism  which  we  have  discovered  in  hb  Greek  is  his  nse  of  the  par- 
ticiple with  the  article  instead  of  the  infinitive,  of  which  we  have  continual  examples 
lit  the  Antiquities,  e.  g, 

ZTJL    9,  §  6.  —  TM^idi  mvTMt  tfnu  CSiirXJ^*  rw  ^^uHhrH  (v.  yC^atw)  uV  ifi^a  rvyytvii, 
xvii.  12,  {  2.  —  rM  ^ur#«f  irf$Mietvmi  TtS  fik  »tti  rf^  \^  iurmnf  x^«r«^t9««  {^'XV^ 

zyiii.  3,  ^  4.  —  nOAUu^tt  vmrrtltt  \tt\  rf  X^yp^ffUff  (v.  Xn^pw^tu)  rnv  SLvt^mnrtu 
ZviH.  6,  9  2.  —  iy  in^i9»if  rti  furMfrn^9tr»f  (v.  ftiTttt^^uv)  ubrif. 

But  it  is  remarkable  that  scarcely  an  instance  of  this  anomaly  occurs  in.his  War, 
A  few  other  cases  ofpeeuliarity  in  his  dietios  or  construction  may  perhaps  interest 
some  of  our  readers. 

(1.)  The  verb  aLwrnXX^rtum  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  his  ^n/tgu tttes  in  the 
sense  of  to  cease  or  leave  off,  particularly  in  the  fijrm  of  the  participle  mmiXXmyfiifH 
(see  Exam.  4  in  Note  B»  also  Ant.,  zvii.  2,  }  4  >  S,  §  1 ;  11,  §  2).  This  hitter  par* 
tieiple  he  elsewhere  uses  with  much  of  the  force  of  an  adjective  (see  Ant.,  zvu.  6, 
§4;  xix.3,§l). 

(2.)  A  very  mvourite  constmetion  with  hnn  is  to  use  the  verb  dtmrnnfuu  with  the 
prepositioii  us  following,  by  way  of  sigxufying  the  direct  tendency  or  certain  isnue 
of  an  action.  This  combmation  occurs  especially  in  the  formula  «y«»i7«-^«i  %U 
^i»«r«9,  or,  ut  ri  tmtut  (see  Ant.,  xvii.  6,  §  2 ;  xviii.  6,  §  10 ;  8,  §  9).  like  com- 
binations are  the  formnlie  kf»»u€§m  %U  ^trnpUt*  and  u$  ii^v^  {Ant.,  xtiii.  9,  §  4 ; 
xix.  3,  §  1).  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  fundamental  idea  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  these  combinations,  a  good  illustration  of  which  may  be  seen  in  xviii.  3,  §  4  ^ 
but  we  have  not  ourselves  met  elsewhere  with  the  derivea  phrase. 

(3.)  Eri^fi^i^f <y  followed  by  a  dative,  is  frequent  with  our  author  in  the  sense 
of  to  resohe  on  (see  Ant.,  xvii.  5,  §  6 ;  xviii.  3,§  4 ;  xix.  2,  J  2).  Classical  usage, 
if  we  mistake  not,  gives  this  verb  in  the  active  the  sense  of  puttina  to  the  vote. 
^  (4.)  Almost  innumerable  instances  occur  of  the  employment  of  ri/yx*"'"  ^  the 
nmpie  sense  of  Jmm.  See  two  examples  in  one  sentence  in  Ant.,  xviii.  1,  §  3. 
Other  instances  are.  Ant.,  viii.  3,  §  3;  xv.  11,  §  3. 

(5.)  Our  author  joins  the  prepositional  phrase  lit)  rMyvit,  or  l**)  vm^h,  to  a 
substantive,  where  an  adjective  in  concord  would  be  the  more  natural  construction 
(see  Exam.  5  in  Note  B,  also  Ant,,  xix.  1,  §  4 ;  2,  §  4). 

(6.)  A  very  fovourite  adverbial  formula  with  him  is  U  r«S  it^wt,  in  the  sense  of 
presently  or  forthwith  (see  Ant.,  xviii.  3,  §  1 ;  4,  §  5 ;  6,  §  5,  10 ;  8,  §  4).  Some- 
times this  formula  is  varied  by  the  prepositions  iin,  or  fitrk. 

(^7.)  We  have  ^umims  used  with  a  genitive  after  it,  just  as  iH^t  would  be  (^al., 
xviii.  6,  §  3). 

(8.)  A  still  more  anomalous  genitive  is  sometimes  found  expressiye  of  'the 
manner'  (see  Con.  Ap.,  1,  §  6). 

J.  T.  G. 

*  A  correspondent  informs  us  that  he  has  an  English  translation  of  Josephus  by 
Drs.  Thompson  and  Price,  published  in  the  year  1777,  in  two  thick  quarto  volumes, 
which  he  considers  much  superior  to  that  of  Whiston. 
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ON   THE   HYPOTHESIS  WHICH    IDENTIFIES  SILAS 
.   WITH  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  ACTS. 

In  a  work  entitled,  The  Literary  History  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  opinion  is  advanced,  '  that  the 
same  internal  evidence  upon  which  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of 
Acts  has  been  ascribed  to  Luke,  enables  us  to  identify  Luke  with 
Silas  or  Silvanus,  St.  Paul's  chosen  companion  after  his  separation 
from  Barnabas.'  The  Author  was  not  aware  at  the  time,  that  he 
had  been  anticipated  in  this  conjecture  or  hypothesis  by  any  pre- 
ceding writer ;  but,  in  Dr.  S.  Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament^  vol.  ii.,  *  the  hypothesb  which  identifies  Luke  with 
Silas,'  is  cursorily  noticed  as  having  been  embraced  by  ^  one  (^r  two 
recent  writers,  among  whom  is  Hennell,  the  deistical  author.'  No 
other  writer  is  named,  the  learned  Doctor  forbearing,  perhaps,  to 
put  the  author  of  the  Literary  History  in  such  bad  company. 
HenneU's  work,  which  I  had  not  seen,  appeared  in  1838.*  He 
contents  himself  with  very  briefly  indicating  his  opinion,  that  Luke 
and  Silas  probably  designate  the  same  individual ;  and  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  put  it  forth  as  an  original  suggestion,  he 
makes  no  reference  to  any  preceding  writer  as  having  held  the 
same  hypothesis.  The  opinion,  that  Silas  was  the  writer  of  the 
memoirs  of  which  the  latter  part  of  the  Book  of  Acts  consists,  is 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Davidson  as  having  been  '  recently  adopted  and 
defended  by  Schwanbeck,'  and  also  as  favoured  by  De  Wette. 
Instead,  however,  of  regarding  Silas  and  Luke  as  the  same  per- 
son, Schwanbeck  supposes  that  '  the  editor  of  the  Book  of  Acts' 
only  availed  himself  of  the  account  furnished  by  Silas,  and  made 
some  alterations  in  it.  This  notion  does  not  appear  to  diflFer  very 
widely  from  the  supposition  adopted  by  Dr.  Davidson  himself, 
with  regard  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  narrative,  that  the  liis- 
torian  made  use  of  written  documents.  He  nevertheless  '  gladly 
dismisses  it,'  with  the  remark,  that  not  a  single  proof  is  adduced 
in  its  favour.  Yet,  the  reason  for  such  an  opinion  may  deserve 
notice.  It  is  grounded  upon  the  conclusion,  that  the  language 
employed  in  some  portions  of  the  sacred  narrative  can  have  pro- 
ceeded from  no  other  than  Silas ;  and  if  Silas  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  this  hypothesis,  intended  to  meet  a  real  dif- 
ficulty, in  a  case  which  admits  only  of  a  probable  coDclusion, 
would  seem  to  merit  more  considerate  treatment. 

■  An  loquiry  concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity.     By  Charles  C.  Hennell. 
Svo.  London.    The  second  edition  bears  date  IS41. 

In 
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In  Dr.  Eadie's  Biblical  Cyclopcedia  (1849),  under  the  article 
'  Luke,'  the  supposition  that  the  evangelist  was  the  same  with 
Silas,  is  noticed  at  considerable  length,  as  having  been  main- 
tained by  '  a  recent  writer  in  his  Literary  History  of  the  New 
Testament;  and  it  affords  a  curious  instance  of  the  slender 
grounds  upon  which  critics  of  undoubted  learning  are  sometimes 
found  to  base  their  most  assured  conclusions,  that,  while  appa- 
rently anxious  ta  prove  'the  theorist  mistaken  in  identifying 
Lucas  with  Silas,'  the  writer  of  this  article  adopts  as  more  pro- 
bable the  fanciful  potion,^  that  Silas  is  the  same  person  as  Tertius, 
mentioned  Rom.  xvi.  22  ;  alleging,  that  '  Silas  and  Tertius  have 
in  their  respective  tongues  the  same  signification.'  Although  this 
etymological  discovery  has  the  learned  sanction  of  Lightfoot,  it 
will  not  bear  examination.  Between  the  Hebrew  '  Shalishee/ 
third,  and  the  Greek  appellative  2iXa^,  there  is  no  plausible 
resemblance.  In  the  Syriac  Version,  the  name  appears  in  the  form 
of  Shilo^  which  would  admit  of  no  other  probable  derivation  in 
fliat  language,  than  from  the  verb  Shlo^  to  cease  or  rest.  The 
Arabic  Translator  spells  the  name  Sila^  ^hich,  as  a  learned  friend 
suggests,  might  in  like  manner  be  derived  from  the  corresponding 
verb>  Sala^  to  rest.  But  the  notion,  that  Silas  was  a  Syriac  name, 
of  which  Slvanus  wa&  the  Romanised  form,  is  alike  improbable 
and  gratuitous.  The  writer  in  the  Cyclopaedia  asserts,  indeed, 
that  Lueanus  is  'only  the  Grecised  form  of  the  Syriac  Lucas, 
as  Sylvanus  is  merely  the  Grecised  form  of  Silas.'  This  is  a 
mere  dictum :,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  regard  Lucas 
as  a  Syriac  appellative.  That  Silas  and  Silvanus  denote  the 
same  person,  is  not  doubted ;  and  these  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  varied  forms  of  the  same  name,  like  Apollos  and  Apol- 
lonius,  Epaphras  and  Epaphroditus,  Artemas  and  Artemonius, 
Prisca  and  ^Priscilla.  In  each  of  these  instances,,  the  shorter  ap- 
pellative ^appears  to  be  a  conventional  contraction,  not  the  original 
name.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  both  Silvanus  and  Lueanus  may 
have  been  Greek  and  Latin  forms  of  a  Jewish  or  Syriac  appel- 
lative of  identical  import  ^  as  we  have  Peter  and  Cephas,  Thomas 
and  Didyraus,  Tabitha  and  Dorcas.  The  apparent  derivation  of 
Lueanus  from  lucus^  and  of  Silvanus  from  silva^  is,  I  find,  noticed 
by  Hennell ;  and  the  coincidence  of  meaning  is  too  striking  to  be 
peremptorily  set  aside  as  undeserving  of  consideration.  The  cor- 
respondence in  derivation  and  import  between  the  two  names, 
would  not,  indeed,  prove  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual ;  nor  is  it  adduced  as  having,  a  priori^  and  by  itself,  much 
argumentative  weight ;  but  it  deserves  attention  as  giving  some 
additional  probability  to  an  hypothesis  resting  upon  other  argu- 
ments, that  the  two  names  were  borne  by  the  same  person  ;  and 

the 
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the  correroondeDce  is  cerUinly  mora  ^RMrent  than  that  between 
Silu  and  Tertins,  or  between  Lucas  ana  Lacim. 

Tbe  ReT.  T.  R.  Birks,  in  his  Hora  ApottoHea,  sn[^leinentai^ 
to  Paley's  Hora  PauHmr,  has  also  referred  to  the  hypolhesia 
'  lately  started  hj  as  able  and  tngenions  writer  (Lit.  Hist.  Nea 
7^.),  that  Slas  and  Loke  are  only  two  names  of  the  same 
pmoD,'  and  aangns  what  be  deems  deorare  reasons  for  rejecting 
■tbe  noTel  theory,'  In  oommen,  however,  with  ail  who  have 
lutberto  nndertaken  to  prove  it  to  be  erroneous,  he  has  neither 
fiurly  stated  tbe  argument  nor  met  the  real  question.  It  Rirma  no 
solid  objection  to  an  hypothesis,  that  it  is  not  free  from  difficultieB. 
Let  it,  however,  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  only  position  which  is 
thought  to  be  established  by  internal  evidence,  is,  that  Slas  was 
the  writer  of  tbe  Book  of  Acts.  But,  as  the  'fi)rmer  treatise' 
referred  to  by  tbe  historian,  is  certainly  the  Gospel  which  traditiffli 
ascribes  to  the  Evangelist  Lake,  it  is  in  wder  to  reconcile  the 
induction  from  internal  evidence  with  the  traditifm,  that  the 
faypotbeas  has  been  proposed,  which  id«iti6es  the  Evangelist  with 
Stas,  tbe  chosen  colleague  of  St  PauL  Let  me  be  allowed,  thm, 
in  the  first  place,  briefly  to  state  tbe  pontive  argument. 

The  Book  of  Acts  appears  to  have  beea  composed  aboat  two 
and  thirty  years  after  Our  Lcutl's  ascen»<Hi,  with  an  account  of 
which  it  opens ;  tenninatingabmptlyintheEecoadTearof  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  at  Rome.   "Hie  narrative  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  parts  ;  the  first  embradng  the  period  firom  the  Pentecost  of 
A.D.  30,  to  the  first  persecution,  a.d.  37 ;  the  second,  from  the 
Conversion  of  Saul  to  the  Coundl  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  50 ;  the 
third,  from  the  nnioD  of  Paul  and  fnlas,  a.d.  51,  to  th^r  arrival 
at  Rome,  a.d.  61,     Throughout  the  first  and  second  portions,  the 
historian  never  employs  the  first  perswi,  or  speaks  as  an  eye-witness 
of  the  transactions.     Vet,  in  the  earlier  chapters,  in  which  a  pe- 
culiar prominence  is  given  to  tbe  Apostle  Peter,  the  pretnse  in- 
formation is  such  as  must  have  been  obtained  by  some  one  readent 
at  Jerusalem,  and  in  close  connection  with  the  Apostles.     Tbe 
first  twelve  chapters,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  occnined  chiefly 
with  the  acts  and  discourses  of  Peter ;  and  the  scene  is  always 
either  Jerusalem  or  some  part  of  Jndca,  with  tbe  exception  of  Sanrs 
ible  journey  to  Damascus.     After  the  council  held  to  con- 
f  the  questions  submitted  to  tbe  Apostles  by  the  Chorch 
ioch,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were,  on  their  return,  attended 
chosen  men  of  the  Apostolic  company,  namely,  Judas 
bas  and  Silas ;  and  the  latter  was  snbeequentiy  chosen  by 
IS  bis  colleague  in  his  Apostolic  missitm,  when  be  se- 
l  from  Barnabas,  who  bad  insisted  upon  taking  with  them 
hew,  John  Mark.     From  thb  point  in  tbe  narrative,  the 
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actions  and  adyentures  of  St  Paul  are  brought  before  ns  witii 
much  greater  distinctness  and  minuteness,  while  those  of  the 
other  Apostles  are  lost  sight  of ;  and  thus,  the  historian,  who 
appears  in  the  first  part  of  the  Acts  as  the  biographer  of  Peter^ 
henceforth  seems  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Paul.  The 
supposition  that  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the  latter  Apostle, 
or  was  first  associated  with  him,  at  Troas,  even  were  it  more  than 
a  gratuitous  conjecture,  would  leave  unexplained  these  marked 
features  of  the  historical  narratire.  Nor  would  the  suggestion, 
that,  in  the  former  portions  of  the  book,  the  historian  made  use  of 
written  documents,  furnish  any  explanation  of  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  is  only  the  speeches  and  (Uscourses  of  St.  Peter  tiiat  are 
thus  minutely  reconled.  Besides,  who  so  likely  to  have  committed 
these  to  writing  at  the  time,  as  the  historian  himself,  who  in  that 
case  must  have  stood  in  intimate  relation  to  that  Apostle  ?  If,  in- 
deed, as  Dr.  Davidson  assumes,  ^  Luke  had  no  written  sources  in 
the  second  part  ei  his  history,^  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  sup- 

EOsing  that  he  had  written  sources  fn*  the  first  part,  unless  it  were 
is  own  notes.  Credner^s  supposition,  that  Luke  got  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  information  contained  in  the  first  twelve 
chapters  from  John  Mark,  though  treated  by  Dr.  Davidson  as 
*  improbable,'  would  be  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, were  it  not  obvious,  that  one  who  was  familiar  with  John 
Mark,  must  also  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Peter,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  Apostolic  company. 

Now,  m  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  two  of  his  associates  are 
mentioned,  and  only  two ;  namely,  Silvanus,  a  *  faithful  brother,' 
and  ^  Marcus,  my  son.'  Both  of  them  must  have  been  with  St. 
Peter  when  he  wrote  that  Epistle,  which  was  sent  from  Babylon  or 
Seleucia  (as  I  conclude)  about  a.d.  48 ;  and  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  accompanied  him  thither.  After  being  miraculously 
delivered  out  of  the  nand  of  Herod  (a.d.  43),  Peter,  to  evade  the 
rage  of  the  tyrant,  had  quitted  Jerusalem  \  and  although  he  may 
have  returned  in  the  interim,  we  find  him  in  a.d.  48  at  Antioch 
(Gal.  ii.  11),  probably  on  his  return  from  more  distant  parts. 
John  Mark  had  accompanied  his  uncle  Barnabas  and  Paul  on 
their  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  and  had  afterwards 
attended  them  on  their  mission  (a.d.  45)  as  far  as  Perga,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  whence,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  But,  as  we  find  him  at  Antioch,  after  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  in  a.d.  50,  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition 
that  he  had  been  associated  with  Peter  in  his  visit  to  the  Jews  of 
Babylonia  in  the  interval.  Silvanus,  or  Silas,  if  sent  forth  on  his 
mission  to  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  in  Pontus  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  Peninsula  in  48,  might  have  returned  to  Jerusalem 

by 
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by  the  time  that  we  find  him  there,  togedier  with  Pet^  and  the  other 
Apostles,  in  a.d.^0.  Having  been  chosen,  with  Judas  Bar  Sabas, 
to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  AnticKsh,  it  pleased  Silas  to 
remiun  tnere  till  he  set  out  with  Paul  on  his  second  Apostolic 
circuit ;  and  thenceforward  we  find  him  associated  in  tlie  narrative 
with  that  Apostle. 

In  this  arrangement  of  the  brief  indications  to  .be  gathered 
respecting  Silas,  we  have  all  that  is  required  as  an  explanation  of 
that  marked  feature  of  the  history  ;  that  the  writer  i)f  the  former 
part  appears  as  the  compmiion,  or  at  least  .as  the  biographer  of 
JPeter,  and,  in  the  latter  part,  as  the  colleague  of  PauL  We  find 
him,  moreover,  both  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter  and  in  the  Acts, 
associated  with  John  Mark,  Vsister's  son  io  Barnabas,^  and  the 
adopted  or  spiritual  son  of  Peter ;  so  that  any  peculiar  informa- 
tion which  Mark  could  supply,  Silvanus  would  have  access  to. 
And  if  John  Mark  was  the  -same  as  Mark  the  Evangelist,  (which 
is  tbe  opinion  of  Lightfoot,  Wetstein,  Lardner,  Hug,  and  others,) 
who  more  likely  to  have  committed  to  writing  the  remarkable 
transactions  of  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  than  the  Author  of 
the  second  Gospel  ? 

Every  unbiassed  reader  of  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
must,  however,  sreceive  the  impression,  that  the  historian  is  record- 
ing fajDts  of  wJbich  he  was  personally  cognizant,  and  which  he  did 
not  Jeai!n  at  second-hand.  The  fabulous  and  contradictory 
accounts  of  Luke  the  Evangelist,  which  make  him  to  have  been  a 
Syrians  or  Greek,  a  native  of  Antioch,  or  of  Philippi,  or  of  Cyrene, 
ojp  of  Troas,  and  a  Gentile  convert  or  Hellenist,  if  any  credit 
could  be  attached  to  them,  would  make  against  his  being  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 

To  possess  the  personal  knowledge  which  the  Historian  displays, 
and  to  which  he  lays  claim  at  the  opening  of  the  Gospels,  he  must 
have  been  a  resident  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the  Apostolic  com- 
pany. Accordingly,  it  has  been  supposed  tliat  Luke  was  one  of 
the  Seventy.  It  has  been  observed,  too,  that  the  Author  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  some  pecu 
liar  information  that  must  have  been  derived  immediately  from 
the  Mother  of  Our  Lord  herself,  who  resided  at  Jerusalem  till,  as 
it  is  said,  to  avoid  the  approaching  catastrophe,  she  removed  with 
the  Apostle  John  to  Ephesus — it|  indeed,  she  survived  so  long. 
Everything  forbids  our  supposing  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostolic 
Historian  was  the  work  of  a  mere  compiler  from  written  documents, 
a  personal  stranger  to  the  memorable  events  which  attended  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  occupying  the  subor- 
dinate position  of  an  amanuensis,  or  a  simple  attendant  upon  St 
Paul,  who  had  joined  him  in  the  course  of  his  Apostolic  travels. 

Tradition 
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Tradition  has  associated  the  Evangelist  with  Paul,  and  has  even 
fabulously  represented  him  to  have  written  his  Gospel  under  that 
Apostle's  direction ;  whereas  he  tells  us  himself,  in  the  dedication 
to  Theophilus,  why  he  undertook  it ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he 
could  not  have  derived  any  of  the  materials  for  his  Gospel,  or  for 
the  first  part  of  the  Acts,  from  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Under  the  name 
of  Lucas,  he  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the  New  Testament ; 
viz..  Col.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  11 ;  and  Philemon  24  (three  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  written  from  Rome).  But,  whether  '  Luke  the 
beloved  physician '  is  the  same  as  Luke  the  Evangelist,  is  regarded 
by  Calvin  as  doubtful.  In  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  however,  we 
find  both  Marcus  and  Lucas  mentioned  as  the  Apostle's  fellow- 
labourers  ;  while  Silas  is  never  once  referred  to  under  that  name. 
We  have  thus  to  find  a  reason,  if  Silas  and  Lucas  were  not  the 
same,  both  for  the  total  absence  of  any  reference  to  Luke  in  the 
history^and  for  the  equally  inexplicable  silence  respecting  Silas 
in  the  Epistles  in  which  Luke  is  mentioned.  In  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  we  find  St.  Paul  associating  both  Silvanus 
and  Timotheus  with  himself  in  the  opening  salutation ;  and  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Silvanus, 
though  not  included  in  the  salutation,  (probably  as  not  being  with 
the  Apostle  at  the  time  of  writing  it,)  is  mentioned  at  v.  19  as 
his  colleague — 'who  was  preached  among  you  by  me,  and  Sil- 
vanus, and  Timotheus.'  Silvanus  is  also  plainly  designated  at 
ch.  viii.  17,  as  '  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel  in  all  the 
diurches,  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel  with  us.' 
This  could  apply  only  to  either  Barnabas  or  Silas ;  and  the  former 
cannot  be  here  mtended.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  subscription 
to  this  Epistle  (although  these  ancient  notes,  being  sometimes 
palpably  erroneous,  cannot  be  depended  upon)  states  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  have  been  '  written  from  Philippi  by 
Titus  and  Lucas^  It  was,  in  fact,  transmitted  by  Titus  and  Silas^ 
in  the  autumn  of  57  ;  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Apostle  him- 
self at  Corinth,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year.  (Acts  xx.  3.) 
On  leaving  Greece  for  Syria,  '  there  accompanied  him  into  Asia, 
Sopater  of  Berea,  and,  of  the  Thessalonians,  Aristarchus  and 
Secundus  ;  Gaius  of  Derbe,  and  Timotheus ;  and,  of  Asia,  Ty- 
chicus  and  Trophimus.  These  going  before,'  says  the  historian, 
'  tarried  for  us  at  Troas.'  Now,  in  this  enumeration,  is  it  likely 
that  Silas  should  have  been  omitted,  had  he  not  been  the  writer  ? 
Or  can  any  other  than  Silas  (Timotheus  being  named)  be  plausibly 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  Paul  by  the  plural  pronoun,  unless 
it  were  Titus  ?  It  seems  to  me  quite  incredible,  that  the  historian 
should  have  adopted  this  form  of  expression,  instead  of  saying — 
*  tarried  for  Paul  at  Troas,'  had  he  not  stood  in  the  relation  to  the 

Apostle 
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Apostle  of  a  principal  colleaguer  It  may  indeed  be  Hud,  that 
Silas  is  not  named  because  he  had  previously  left  the  Apostle. 
This  is  on  every  account  improbable. 

No  such  explanation  can  apply,  at  all  events,  to  a  previous 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  first  person  plural  by  the  Ustorian,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
evade  or  weaken  the  force  of  the  argument,  it  seems  to  me  irra- 
tional to  suppose  that  Silas  was  not  at  least  included.  In  the  ^  Lite- 
rary History  of  the  New  Testament,'  the  argument  is  thus  stated:— 

'  In  this  aame^ourney,  St.  Paul  was  first  accompanied  by  the  writer 
of  the  Acts  ;  and  at  ver.  10  (of  ch.  xvi.),  the  historian  first  associates 
himself  with  the  Apostle,  not  simply  as  his  companion,  but  as  his  eel- 
league  tit  preaching  the  Gospel.  ^^  After  he  had  seen  the  vision,  im 
inunediately  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering 
that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  them/'  The 
vision  appeared  to  Paul  at  Troas ;  and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  assumed, 
that  he  was  there  joined  by  the  writer  of  the  history  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  the  supposition.  On  the  contrary,  the  altered 
determination  to  go  into  Macedonia,  bears  a  relation  to  the  previous 
purpose  to  go  into  Bithynia,  before  arriving  at  Troas  ;  which  must  be 
understood  of  the  same  parties.  Besides,  if  the  writer  had  attached 
himself  to  Paul  at  Troas,  this  would  not  have  justified  his  speaking  of 
himself  as  Divinely  called  to  preach  the  Gospel,  The  only  individuals 
to  whom  this  language  could  apply,  were  Paul  and  Silas,  who  had  been 
specially  ^'recommended  by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,"  on 
setting  out  from  Antioch,  and  Timothy,  who  wa&  added  to  them  at 
Lystra.  Accordingly,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Macedonian  Christiaiis, 
Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timotheus  are  associated  in  the  opening  salutation 
as  having  together  prea,ched  the  Gospel  to  them ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  who  speaks  of  himself  as  called 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  these  same  Macedonians,  would  have  been 
omitted  in  the  salutation,  had  he  been  a  different  person  from  Silvanus 
or  Silas.  In  the  subsequent  narrative,  Paul  and  Silas  are  alike  spoken 
of  in  the  third  person,  conformably  to  the  general  practice  of  the 
sacred  writers,  bgth  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  in  speaking  of 
themselves.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  recital,  we  meet  with  an  inci- 
dental transition  to  'the  use  of  the  first  person:  ^'As  we  went  to 
prayer;"  and,  '^The  same  followed  Paul  and  us;"  which  must  be 
understood  of  Silas  and  Timotheus ;  otherwise  the  writer  would  assuredly 
have  said,  "  Paul  and  Silas." ' — pp.  57,  58. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Davidson  endeavours  to  dispose  of  this 
argument,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  his  literary  reputation.  *  It  is,'  he 
says,  *  inexplicable  how  the  author  could  change  the  third  and 

first  persons  as  be  does  on  this  hypothesis Here  (in 

ver.  10),  the  first  perspnal  pronoun  means  Paul,  Silas,  and 
Timotheus ;  so  that  there  is  a  sudden  transition  from  the  third  to 
the  first  person,  the  individuals  continuing  the  same.'     That  there 

is 
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is  this  traDsition,  is  undeniable,  apart  from  all  hypothesis ;  nor  is 
there  the  slidbtest  difficulty  in  explaininff  it.  The  vision  had 
appeared  to  Paul  alone ;  and  therefore,  wie  writer  says,  *  After 
he  had  seen  the  vision.'  But  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  con- 
cerned equally  Paul  himself  and  oilas  his  colleague;  and 
certainly,  they  would  confer  upon  its  meaning.  It  is,  therefore, 
added,  '  fVe  immediately  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia, 
assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  them,^  However  '  arbitrary  may  appear  the  alterna- 
tions of  person*  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer,  they  are  found 
in  the  text ;  and  the  only  question  is,  could  any  writer  but  Silas 
feel  authorized  to  use  this  language,  or  even  use  it  with  truth  ? 
What  they  gathered  from  the  vision  was,  not  that  Paul  and  Silas 
had  been  called  to  preach  the  Gospel,  (for  their  Apostolic  com- 
mission assuredly  required  no  such  confirmation,)  but  that,  having 
been,  by  Divine  intimation,  forbidden  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia 
and  Bithynia,  they  were  to  proceed  to  Macedonia.  If  Luke  is 
the  writer,  and  he  is  not  to  be  identified  with  Silas,  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  we  are  not  informed  when  he  wa^  Divinely  called  to 
the  apostolic  mission,  or  how  the  vision  which  appeared  to  Paul 
authorized  him  to  assume  that  he  was  so  commissioned  ?  How 
are  we  to  account  for  his  suddenly,  in  this  part  of  the  narrative, 
speaking  of  himself  as  the  Apostle's  colleague  in  the  mission  ? 
It  is  strange,  that  neither  Dr.  Davidson  nor  any  vnriter  who  has 
noticed  the  theory  or  hypothesis  which  alone  afibrds  an  explana- 
tion of  the  language,  has  attempted  to  account  for  its  impropriety, 
on  the  supposition  that  a  nameless  narrator  (for  Luke  is  never 
named  in  the  history)  should  therein  have  arrogated  to  himself  an 
equality  with  the  Apostle,  such  as  is  implied  by  the  words,  '  The 
Lord  had  called  us,  ^  Neither  Hmothy  nor  Titus  would  have 
felt  entitled  so  to  speak  of  himself ;  and  yet,  it  were  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  Timothy  used  the  expression,  than  any  one 
who  is  not  even  referred  to  as  having  been  joined  to  the  Apostolic 
missionaries.  There  remains  the  somewhat  desperate  expedient 
of  supposing,  with  Schwanbeck,  that  the  language  is  that  of  Silas, 
cited  by  Luke  from  some  written  memoir,  and  that  the  confusion 
in  the  use  of  the  first  and  third  persons,  is  chargeable  upon  the 
editor  of  the  Silvanian  document.  This  hypothesis  admits  the 
difficulty,  but  only  substitutes  a  greater  in  its  room. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  led,  is  not,  primarily, 
that  Silas  is  the  same  as  Luke,  but  that  Silas,  or  Silvanus,  was 
the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Acts.     What  then  are  the  objections 

^  The  writer  in  Erie's  Dictionary  says,  '  Luke  seems  never  to  have  held  any 
official  public  station,  and  so  could  not  wiUi  propriety  be  associated  with  Silas  and 
Timothy  in  the  apostolic  salutations.' 

adduced 
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adduced  in  disproof  of  this  conclusion  ?  To  all  the  condderations 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  Dr.  Davidson  deems  it  a  sufficient 
reply,  that  the  words  found  in  Acts  xv.  22,  *  render  it  most 
improbable  that  the  writer  should  so  speak  of  himself.'  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  Mr.  Birks,  and  some  others  have  insisted  upon  this 
same  objection.  Whether  an  assumed  improbability  of  tins  kind 
can  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  inductive  evidence  we  have 
adduced  on  the  opposite  side,  I  might  leave  the  reader  to  judge, 
without  attempting  to  argue  the  point :  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
see  how  far  the  objection  is  sustained  by  scriptural  usage.     The 

words  of  the  historian  are,  '  Tore   gSo^e  ToTr  avo^rokoit 

SKKej^afxirovs   1^   avranf  vifjL^ai 'louiay  rov  iorixaXoi/pc^vov 

Bsc^ts/Sav  Jtai  SiXav,  ivipoLS  vryovfAevous  kv  ToTr  aiikipois  ' — '  leading 
men  among  the  brethren.'  The  historian  gives  this  evidently  as 
the  reason  why  tliey  were  selected ;  and  in  stating  this  fact,  why 
should  he  not  have  applied  that  designation  to  himself  in  common 
with  his  colleague  ?  We  read.  Matt.  ix.  9,  that  '  Jesus  saw  a 
man  named  Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt  t)f  custom,  and  saith 
unto  him,  Follow  me ;  and  he  arose  and  followed  him.'  Does 
any  one  doubt  that  the  Evangelist  is  here  speaking  of  himself? 
In  the  Gospel  of  John,  we  find  the  writer,  in  several  passages, 
referring  to  one  of  the  Apostles  under  the  peculiarly  honourable 
designation  of  *The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'  Yet,  no  one 
questions  that  the  Apostle  John  is  here  referred  to,  or  that  he 
was  himself  the  writer  of  the  Gospel.  The  same  Evangelist  has 
in  one  place  used  the  first  person  plural :  '  And  we  beheld  His 
glory '  (John  i.  14).  Again,  the  Book  of  Ezra  was  unquestionably 
written  by  the  distinguished  priest  whose  name  it  bears ;  yet,  we 
find  him  thus  spoken  of  in  the  third  person :  '  This  Ezra  was  a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses.'  (vii.  6.)  Subsequently,  the 
sacred  narrator  employs  the  first  person  plural ;  but,  in  chap,  x.,  we 
find  the  third  person  again  occurring : — *  Now,  when  Ezra  had 

prayed.' *  Then  arose  Ezra,'  etc.     With  these  and  other 

instances  which  might  be  adduced,®  in  which  the  sacred  writers 
speak  of  themselves  in  the  third  person,  and  that  in  honourable 
terms,  though  in  a  manner  quite  compatible  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  good  taste  and  modesty,  we  have  only  to  compare  the 
mention  made  of  Silas  in  the  passage  in  question,  in  order  to  see 
that  the  alleged  improbability  is  a  groundless  assumption.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  explanatory  clause  in  ver.  32 — '  Judas 
and  Silas,  being  prophets  themselves.'  We  might,  indeed,  have 
expected  that  Silas,  being  so  much  more  prominent  in  the  history, 
if  not  of  otherwise  greater  eminence^  would  have  been  named  by 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  specifically  to  Moses,  Samuel,  &c. 

any 
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any  third  person  before  Judas ;  but,  if  Silas  was  the  writer,  we  see 
the  reason  why  he  puts  himself  second.  Less  could  not  have  been 
said,  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  two  deputies  selected  by  the 
Apostles  and  brethren,  than  that  they  were  leading  men  and 
gifted  teachers,  that  being  the  reason  they  were  chosen ;  and  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  show  how  this  could  have  been  more  simply 
or  more  modestly  intimated.  The  undue  stress  laid  upon  this 
unsubstantial  objection  goes  far  to  show,  that  the  theory  proposed 
is  not  assailable  upon  any  solid  ground.  It  is  not  easy  to 
divine  why  it  should  have  been  captiously  and  fretfully  quarrelled 
with. 

The  writer  in  Eadie's  Cyclopcedia  raises  some  other  diflSculties, 
however,  which  I  have  no  wish  to  evade.  *  It  is  strange,*  he  re- 
marks, '  if  Silas  were  the  author,  that  he  gives  us  no  account  of 
his  first  journey  with  Paul.  No  mention  is  made  of  his  progress, 
till,  having  gone  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  he  came  to  Derbe 
and  Lystra.  The  progress  was  continued  through  Phrygia  and 
the  region  of  Galatia,  and  no  record  of  the  enterprise  is  left.  Is 
not  this  a  strange  omission,  if  Silas  were  the  author  ? '  But,  if 
Silas  was  not  the  author,  in  what  respect  would  the  omission  be 
less  strange  ?  Could  not  Luke  have  learned  the  particulars  of 
this  journey  from  Paul  or  Timothy,  as  well  as  those  of  the  pre-, 
vious  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  ?  To  call  it  an  omission,  is 
presumptuously  to  find  fault  with  the  sacred  narrative  as  not 
containing  all  that  it  ought  to  have  comprised.  In  the  case  re- 
ferred to,  however,  the  alleged  omission  is  easily  explained,  since, 
as  the  ground  had  been  travelled  over  before,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Paul's  adopting  Timothy  at 
Lystra,  no  special  circumstance  requiring  to  be  recorded  had 
occurred.  Again,  it  is  urged  by  our  objector,  that  Sil^s  was 
absent  from  Paul  during  his  visit  to  Athens,  '  yet,  of  this  visit  we 
have  a  full  narration,  with  a  report  of  Paul's  famous  oration  on 
Mars'  Hill.'  *  Strange  mode  of  procedure,'  it  is  remarked,  '  if 
Silas  were  the  author ;  that  he  is  silent,  or  at  least  brief  in  refer- 
ence to  scenes  in  which  Paul  and  he  were  the  only  associates,  and 
so  full  and  circumstantial  as  to  other  incidents,  visits,  and  addresses 
when  he  himself  was  absent.  Does  this  conduct  resemble  nature 
or  probability  ? '  This  is  strange  criticism.  The  sacred  historian 
is  narrating  the  acts  of  St.  Paul,  referring  only  incidentally  to 
those  who  were  associated  with  him  ;  and,  upon  any  supposition, 
the  greater  part  of  the  facts  detailed,  must  have  been  derived  from 
other  sources  than  the  writer's  actual  and  personal  knowledge. 
The  account  of  the  first  journey  of  Paul  with  Barnabas,  is  quite 
as  full  as  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Paul  and  Silas  into 
Macedonia,  after  their  leaving  Troas,  where  Luke  is  supposed  to 

have 
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have  fiist  joined  them.    The  siK^ch  of  Paul  .J  m^'^  -  j^  ^^^ 
B,ore  fiillj  'reported'  than  the  «peech  «t  Lyj^*^                ^^^ 
not  with  fanl  Vt  Athens,  what  reason  »  "^  ^ne  f feT' they 
Luke  was?    The  Apostle  anpeam  to  »»;X*^  to  Athens,  d^ 
Sat  had  condncted*Paul,  U^  broujAt  hug  to  ^     '^ 
parted.'    It  is  easy  to  nu«s  drfBculUe^  ^Fp^S^but  we  !ee  no 
^  disconrse  of  Peter,  or  that  oration  <«,J^»%1  .^^  by  Slaa 
dilBcnlty  in  «ipposing,  that  St  P.«l,.<m  ^^»8^J^t  of  his 
and  Tiiotheus  VtCorinth,  w^Jd  give  *»»«" '".?f!^  of  the 
visit  to  Athens,-an  event  in  itoelf  highly  m«?«*^  J^^on    of 
snbstance  of  his  address  at  Areopagus,     l^e  ^as^          ^^^. 
Slas  by  name  occurs.  Acts  xvui.  5—  )[y°f".?Vrtiia  was  a.i>. 
thens  were  come  fW,m  Macedonia'  (to  Co™£;,  f^  X  two 
52.*      Their    names    appe«  t^g^'^'^'^^SSUm Corinth, 
Epistles  written  to  the  jfaoedonians  of  ^J««S^  cSinth  with 
X  they  had  ioined  the  AposUe.    Paul  «»i«Jf*?'J^rtoJeru- 
Aquik  id  P4alla,  and  proceeded  by  ^''y  "^  *^^^alaSa  and 
sdfem.     He  returned  by  way  of  ^ntiocb,  du^u^J^a^ 
i>k*»»;o    f**  i?»iioQiia    wk^re  he  soent  between  wo  «***    _^, 


There, 


to  the  Corinthians ;  and  he  Is  supposed  to  have  rem^  « 
Ephesus  from  the  autumn  of  a.d.  54,  till  the  summer  of  5b  or  » «. 
Although  Siks  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history  as  having  jo^^ 
the  Ap^e  at  Ephesus,  yet,  we  find  from  the  Second  ^-P^rfJ" 
the  Corinthians,  that  he  must  have  done  so,  since  ne^is  pi**    j 


referred 
again,  but 


^r  shows  huDself  to  be  Luke  and  not  Silas,  our  critic  does 

iain,  for  no  such  person  as  Luke  is  ever  mentioned  or 

to  in  any  part  of  the  history.      *  Silas  does  not  appear 

again,  out  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  ideniiaes  himself  with 

the  history,  and  came  to  Rome  with  Paul/      Precisely  so. 

1  Y^l  now  lay  before  the  reader  Mr.  Birks's  reasons  for  reject- 
ing the  *  novel  theory  :'• 

-  ZU.  Hui.  p.  253,  .  j3^^  ApoMiolica^,  No.  XXIV..  p.  349. 

t  17irst. 
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^  Firsts  the  writer  deecribes  himself  to  have  been  the  constant  com- 
panion of  the  Apostle  throughout  the  nine  latest  chapters  of  the  his- 
tory; yet  the  name  Silas  never  once  appears,  and  he  indicates  his 
presence  only  by  using  the  first  instead  of  the  third  person.  We  may 
safely  infer,  by  every  rule  of  natural  induction,  that  he  follows  the 
same  practice  in  the  earlier  chapters.' 

In  reply,  we  ask,  in  the  first  place,  how  a  writer  who  only 
indicates  his  presence  by  using  the  first  person,  can  be  said  to 
describe  himself  as  the  constant  companion  of  the  Apostle  ?  The 
places  in  which  the  first  person  is  used  in  the  chapters  referred 
to,  occur  in  describing  the  voyage  from  Troas  to  Ptolemais  and 
the  subsequent  journey  to  Jerusalem  (ch.  xx.  5-15;  xxi.  1-18), 
and  again  in  the  voyage  to  Italy  (di.  xxvii.  xxviii.) ;  and  all 
that  we  learn  respecting  the  writer  is  conveyed  in  the  expres- 
sion, *  We  that  were  of  Paul's  company.'  No  occasion  occurs 
for  referring  by  name  to  Silas  or  to  any  other  companion  of  the 
Apostle  ;  and  the  practice  of  the  writer  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
is,  to  motion  Silas,  Timotheus,  and  others,  only  where  the 
narrative  requires  it,  his  own  presence  being  indicated  simply  by 
the  use  of  the  first  person.  Mr.  Birks  means,  perhaps,  that  Luke 
nowhere  mentions  himself;  but  this  is  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion :  lie,  confessedly^  never  refers  to  himself  under  that  name,  and 
this  is  one  reason  for  supposing  that  he  may  be  referred  to  under 
some  other  appellative ;  for  why  should  so  particular  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Paul's  company  be  given  in  ch.  xx.  4,  5,  and 
the  historian  not  have  named  himself,  but  have  intimated  his 
being  the  only  companion  of  Paul  not  named,  by  the  words 
^  tarried  for  us,*  unless  the  narrative  had  previously  designated 
him  ?  How  can  we  otherwise  account  for  there  being  no  mention 
of  Silas  in  the  list,  or  for  Silas  not  accompanying  Paul  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  must  have  had  every  natural  motive  for  re- 
visiting? 

Mr.  Birks  proceeds : — 

^  Nexty  the  two  proofs  of  identity  alleged  above  are  both  of  them 
nugatory  and  deceptive.  A  Divine  call  to  accompany  Paul  and  Silas* 
might  be  given  in  many  ways,  though  the  writer,  observing  his  usual 
modesty ,^  has  not  paused  to  acquaint  us  with  the  details.  He  might 
have  come  from  Antioch,  by  a  special  intimation  of  the  Spirit,  to  join 
them  on  their  leaving  Galatia,  or  he  might  have  been  already  at  Troas, 
and  the  Apostle  have  been  directed  to  take  him  for  a  companion,  as 
he  had  done  before  with  Timothy.  Again,  the  absence  of  his  name  in 
the  two  letters  to  Thessalonica  is  no  proof  whatever  of  his  identity 
with  Silas,  since  the  history,  by  its  use  of  the  pronoun,  implies  clearly 
that  he  stayed  at  Philippi.  How  then  could  his  name  appear  in  the 
superscription  to  the  Thessalonians  ? ' 

A  very  few  words  will  dispose  of  this  second  reason.    St.  Paul, 

in 
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in  writing  to  the  The«aloman«,  speak  of  the  Goepel  «  ha^g 
been  pricbed  to  them  by  himself,  and  Slranns,  and  Ti"»«2f  Tt 
Ther4  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  the  »"*«•-  *^JP** 
Philippi ;'  and  if  he  M  that  would  orfy  have  "^d^-^^J"^ 
more  Mtural  to  refer  to  him.  The  whole  series  of  8«PP«f  ^™ 
in  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph,  are  sweirt  away  by  "e  con- 
sideration, that  one  who  had  received  a  '  Dirait  call,  a  special 
intimation,*  even  if  not  named  in  the  history,  trowM  most 
assuredly  hate  been  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  as  hwuig,  cooctit- 
rently  With  Paul,  and  Silas,  and  Timotheus,  preached  the  t»ospei 


to  them. 


«  Thiidly,'  continues  Mr.  Birks, «  on  this  hypothesis,  Luke  or  Sitas 
was  at  Corinth  when  both  lettew  to  that  Church  were  written,  and 
during  the  whole  stay  of  ApoHo..  But  this  is  refuted  by  the  entire 
silence  of  both  letters  on  the  subject,  and  the  absence  of  any  aW-M^"! 
however  sUfrht,  to  these  long  continued  labours  among  them,  apari 
ftom  the  Aiostle.  His  name  is  introduced  only  as  a  c^!'!*"??^^ 
St.  Paul  on  his  first  visit.  This  feet  is  a  clear  proof  that  Silas  did  not 
remain  at  Corinth,  as  the  hypothesis  requires.* 

Now,  I  submit,  that  this  'proof,'  like  the  former  two,  is  at  once 
inaccurate  in  statement  and  loose  in  reasoning,  llie  hypot&esis 
requires  no  such  supposition,  but  rather  excludes  it.  That  Esilas 
was  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  is  evident  from  2  Cor.  viii.  19 ;  and  that  he  had  pre- 
viously preached  among  them,  is  expressly  declared,  '2  Cor.  i-  19- 
Silas  was  one  of  the  bearers  of  that  Epistie ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  in  which  it  was  written,  Paul  himself  followed, 
and  rejoined  his  colleagues ;  (for  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
sent  from  Corinth ;)  and  it  is  on  Paul's  return  to  Greece  that 
the  historian  again  employs  the  first  person  plural. 

Mr.  Birks  has  yet  '  another  reason  equally  decisive ;'  to  wit, 
that,  in  the  Epistles,  when  Silas  is  mentioned,  he  takes  precedence 
of  Timothy ;  but,  when  Luke  is  named,  it  is  only  in  the  salutations 
at  the  close.  What  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this  apparent  difficulty, 
will  appear  hereafter :  to  term  it  a  decisive  argument,  is  a  little 
too  positive. 

To  come,  then,  to  the  only  real  difficulty.  '  If  Slas  were  the 
same  person  as  Luke,'  objects  the  writer  in  Eadie's  Cyclopadia, 
'  he  was  at  Rome  with  St.  Paul,  and  is  yet  associated  with  him 
in  no  salutation,  (not  even  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,) 
while  Luke  is  incidentally  mentioned,  and,'  adds  the  critic,  '  in 
such  a  way  as  his  humbler  station  warranted.' 
th«f  nf  n^f^^'Sl^  remarkable,  that  neither  the  name  of  Silas  nor 

he  EDistlerS^v.'^FtP^*^  '?  *«  salutationa  at  the  close  of  any  of 
the  i!,p,8tles,  with  tfie  smgle  exception  of  that  to  the  Romans;  in 
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which  we  read,  *  Timothy,  my  workfellow,  saluteth  vou/  The 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  first  of  those  written  from  BLome, 
bears  the  name  ot  Paul  alone  in  the  opening  salutation,  and  con- 
tains no  messages  of  salutation  at  the  end.  If  it  was  accompanied 
(as  suggested,  Lit.  Hist.  p.  394)  with  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timot^,  this  may  partly  account  for  the  omission  of  such  refer- 
ences. In  the  latter  Epistle,  we  find  this  incidental  mention  of 
Luke, — ^  Only  Luke  is  with  me.'  Yet,  his  name  does  not  occur 
among  those  who  sent  salutations  to  Timothy — *  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
Linus,  Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren/  Nor  should  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  capacity  he  sustained,  had  not  another 
Epistle  (that  to  Philemon)  ranked  him  with  Marcus,  Aristarchus, 
and  Demas,  as  *  fellow-labourers '  of  the  Apostle.  Again,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  we  read,  *  Luke  the  physician,  my 
beloved,  and  Demas,  greet  you.'  In  both  the  Epistles  last  men-^ 
tioned,  as  well  as  in  that  to  the  Philippians,  the  name  of  Timothy 
is  associated  with  that  of  the  Apostle  in  the  opening  salutation ; 
indicating  his  having  joined  the  Apostle  at  Home  subsequently 
to  his  reception  of  the  second  Epistle,  urging  him  to  come 
speedily,  and  to  bring  Mark  with  him.  It  may  be  fairly  asked^ 
why  the  name  of  Silas  or  Silvanus,  if  he  was  with  the  Apostle  at 
Rome,  does  not  appear  together  with  that  of  Timothy  ?  I  do 
not  deny  that  we  might  have  expected  this,  more  especially  in 
the  EpisUe  to  the  Christians  of  Philippi ;  and  I  have  therefore 
been  led  to  suggest,  that,  possibly,  wtien  this  was  written,  the 
hand  that  had  carried  down  the  Apostolic  narrative  so  far,  had 
been  arrested  by  death.'  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
to  Philemon  of  Uolosse,  the  omission  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
explanation,  supposing  them  to  have  been  visited  by  Paul  in 
company  with  Silas ;  but  it  is  in  these  Epistles  that  we  meet  with 
the  salutations  from  Lucas  among  other  fellow-labourers  of  the 
Apostle.  That  Luke  the  Evangeust  is  intended,  we  cannot  learn 
fipom  the  New  Testament.  Who  Marcus  Was,  we  know ;  Aris- 
tarchus of  Thessalonica  is  enumerated  among  St  Paul's  com- 
panions. Acts  XX.  4 ;  but,  as  to  Lucas  and  Demas,  the  history  is 
silent.  If  Luke  the  Physician  and  Luke  the  Evangelist  were 
different  persons,  as  Calvin  conjectures,  then,  the  latter  is  never 
once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  we  have  no  ground 
whatever,  save  the  tradition  respecting  the  Four  Evangelisits,  for 
ranking  him  among  the  companions  or  St.  Paul.  Yet,  when  we 
find  St.  Paul  speaking  of  Luke  with  so  much  afiection  and  honour 
in  one  of  his  latest  EpistJes,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  tiiat  he 
may  be  referred  to  in  the  history  under  some  other  name  ?  And 
.  I    ■      — -■  ■  ■  ■  I  I  ■     .         ■    ■      > 
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since,  upon  distinct  grounds,  we  are  led  to  regard  Silas  as  the 
writer  of  the  books  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Lucas,  does  not  the 
apparent  similarity  of  the  names,  Silvanus  and  Lucanus,  give 
some  plausibility  to  the  conjecture,  that  the  same  individual  may 
have  Deen  known  under  both  names  ?  How  improbable  soever 
this  conjecture  may  be  deemed,  it  seems  the  only  way  of  recon- 
ciling the  tradition  respecting  Luke,  with  the  internal  evidence 
that  the  history  is  from  the  pen  of  Silas;  and  the  rejection  of  it, 
therefore,  would  only  lead  us  to  doubt  the  authentici^  of  the 
tradition,  and  to  substitute  the  name  of  Silas  for  that  of  Luke  as 
one  of  the  Four  Evangelists.  For  surely  no  one  will  insist  upon 
our  receiving  the  tradition,  venerable  as  it  is,  as  an  article  of 
faith. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  break  the  chain  which  links  in- 
dissolubly  in  our  most  sacred  associations,  the  evangelical  quater- 
nion, Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  It  is  almost  impos^ble 
to  doubt  that  the  tradition  is  foimded  upon  truth.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me,  however,  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that, 
while  two  of  the  Evangelists  are  known  to  have  been  Apostles  of 
Our  Lord,  and  a  third  to  have  been  so  immediately  connected  with 
both  Peter  and  Paul  as  was  the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  tradition 
should  have  given  us  no  certain  or  consistent  information  respect- 
ing, the  pretensions  or  qualifications,  the  country,  personal  history, 
or  official  character  of  the  fourth.  We  are  required  to  believe, 
indeed,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  direction  of  St. 
Paul,  although  St.  Paul  could  not  personally  testify  to  any  of  the 
facts  which  Luke  records  in  his  Gospel,  nor  to  those  which  occupy 
the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  We  are  told,  that  he 
was  a  disciple  and  follower  of  St.  Paul ;  but,  how  he  became  such, 
and  in  what  capacity  he  attended  him,  neither  tradition  nor  the 
history  itself  informs  us.  That  it  is  not  of  essential  importance 
we  should  know  who  Luke  was,  I  admit.  Had  even  the  names 
of  the  Four  Evangelists  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  the  authen- 
ticity, genuineness,  and  authority  of  the  Gospels  would  never- 
theless have  been  susceptible  of  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  both 
from  historical  and  from  internal  evidence.  Still,  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  Gospel  of  John  are  immeasurably  enhanced  by  our 
knowing  that  it  is  the  authoritative  and  inspired  testimony  of 
*  the  disciple'whom  Jesus  loved.*  And  so,  the  satisfaction  inspired 
by  the  perusal  of  the  evangelical  and  apostolic  histories  would  be 
heightened  by  a  more  certain  knowledge  than  tradition  afibrds 
respecting  the  qualifications  of  the  writer.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
alone,  that  I  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  the  hypothesis 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  firom  hasty  or  ill-con- 
sidered objections.     In  the  Silvanus  of  the  Epistles  and  the 

Silas 
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Silas  of  the  history,  the  ^  faithfal  brother*  spoken- of  by  Peter,  the 
beloTed  colleague  of  Paul,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  die  churdi  at 
Jemaalem, — like  St  Paul,  a  Roman  citizen,  but  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  a  ^  prophet '  at  ^fted  instructor  in  the  Christian 
church, — ^who  vast,  therefore,  from  his  position  and  connections, 
hare  had  every  opportunity  of  obtaining  ^  perfect  understanding  of 
all  things  fix)m  the  very  first,^  and  have  united  eveiy  qualification 
for  the  task  of  an  historian, — ^I  have  pleased  myself  in  believing, 
that  we  may  recognise  the  EvaMelist  who  is  consecrated  to  our 
earliest  and  most  nallowed  associations  under  the  name  of  Luke. 
If  tradition  has  blundered  so  £Bur  as  to  make  even  Silas  and  Sit^ 
vanus  different  persons,^  no  wonder  that  it  should  have  failed  to 
preserve  any  link  of  connection  between  Silas  and  Lucas,  or  any 
authentic  biographical  trace  of  either.  In  such  a  case,  an 
-approach  to  certainty  is  unattainable,  and  confident  assertion  on 
eitiier  side  would  be  unbecoming.  If  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
St  Paulas  referring  to  l^las  under  the  name  of  Lucas,  neitiher  is 
it  easy  to  guess  wny  he  never  calls  Silvanus  Silas,  nor  why  the 
liistory  never  gives  to  Silas  his  fidl  Roman  name ;  nor  why,  in 
writing  to  tiie  Galatian  Greeks,  St  Paul  should  speak  of  Peter 
under  the  Syriac  name  of  C^has,  while,  in  the  fifteendi  of  Acts, 
lie  is  mentioned  by  that  of  Simeon  ;  nor  why  Nathanael  is  never 
mentioned  by  three  of  the  Evangelists  under  that  name,  although 
there  is  strong  ground  to  believe  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Twelve,  and  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  .same  as  Bartho- 
lomew ;  nor  even  why  Saul  was  also  called  PauL  At  all  periods 
of  their  history,  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  adopt  Gentile  ap- 
pellatives. Alexander,  Jason,  Menelaos,  Crispus,  Justus,  Niger, 
occur  as  Jewish  names  in  Josephus,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  Lucanus  and  Silvanus  are  clearly  Roman  names ;  and  as 
they  seem  in  meaning  almost  convertible,  one  may  have  been  the 
'Olias  of  the  other.  Why  should  this  be  deemed  more  unlikely 
than  that  the  aame  Apostie  should  be  referred  to  under  the  names 
of  Thaddaeus,  Lebbaeus,  and  Judas  or  Jude  ?  Yet,  the  assumed 
improbability  of  this  supposition  is  the  only  ground  for  rejecting 
what  must  at  all  events  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  hypothesis. 
The  tradition  was  doubtless  founded  on  truth,  that  the  third 
Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Acts  were  the  work  of  the  faithful  com* 
panion  of  St  PauL  Such  Silas  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  history : 
that  Luke  was,  the  history  does  not  tell  us.  Origen  suppo^ 
Luke  to  be  referred  to,  2  Cor.  viiL  IS ;  a  suppostion  which  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  its  rise  from  an  erroneous  interjHretation  of 
the  words,  iv  ra  evayysXiA;,  as  referring  to  a  written  gospel.     Mr, 

s  They  are  distioguished  in  the  Greek  Calendar.    Silas  is  there  made  bishop  of 
Corinth^  and  SiWanus  bishop  of  Thessalonica  I 
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Birks  has  adopted  ibis  exploded  notion.  Chrysostom,  Tbeodoret, 
and  Calvin  suppose  Barnabas  to  be  referred  to ;  ^  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  commonly  received  opinion  makes  Luke  to  be  one  of  those 
who  bore  the  epistle,  the  great  Reformer  is  disposed  to  think 
that  Luke  may  be  intended  by  the  third  party  at.ver.  22.*  That 
Barnabas  was  associated  with  Paul  at  this  time,  and  that  he  was 
sent  by  him  to  Corinth,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
The  opinion  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  wiiat  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xi.  30.  But,  if  this  opinion  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
Apostolic  narrative,  the  only  brother  chosen  of  the  churches  to 
travel  witibi  the  Apostle,  and  held  in  esteem  throughout  the 
churches,  to  whom  the  words  can  point,  is  Silas ;  and  it  seems 
strange  that  this  should  have  been  overlooked.  If  so,  then, 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance,  that  an  epistle  which 
was  really  transmitted  by  Titus  and  Silas,  is,  in  the  ancient  sub* 
scription,  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the  hands  of  Htus  and  Lucas. 
So  completely  had  Silvanus  merged  in  Luke,  that  not  a  biogra- 
phical trace  of  Silas  is  to  be  found  in  Patristic  tradition.  It  is 
scarcely  less  singular,  that  Mark,  the  companion  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  ttieir  first  circuit,  and  afterwards  associated  with 
Paul  at  Rome,  should  be  in  like  manner  merged  by  tradition  in 
Mark  the  disciple  of  Peter,  who,  nevertheless,  is  made  to  have 
been  a  different  person.  n 

Upon  what  evidence  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  were 
attributed  to  those  Evangelists,  it  is  difficult  to  collect  firom  any 
extant  documents.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Papias  as  a  tradition,  that  Mark,  being  the  inter- 
preter of  Peter,  wrote  exactly  whatever  be  remembered;  thus 
resting  the  authority  and  credit  of  Mark's  Gospel  upon  its  being 
a  true  and  faithful  relation  of  the  discourses  of  Peter.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  adds,  that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  at  the  request  of 
Peter's  hearers  at  Rome.  The  whole  of  this  legend  is  clearly 
apocryphal,  being  disproved  by  the  close  relation  which  the  Gospel 
01  Mark  bears  to  that  of  Matthew,  and  by  the  fact,  that  Mark, 
when  at  Rome,  was  the  companion,  not  of  Peter,  who  probably 
never  visited  Rome,  but  of  Paul.^  By  Papias,  Luke  is  not  referred 
to.  An  ancient  writer  of  uncertam  date,  whose  remains  have 
been  confounded  with  those  of  Justin,^^  says,  that  both  the  writers 
of  the  genealogies  were  Hebrews,  and  took  their  accounts  from 
the  public  registers,  but  does  not  name  the  Evangelists.     Lardner 


^  See  Lardner,  vol.  ▼.  p.  282.  >  Probably  Erastos.  Lit  HtMt.,  p.  320. 

^  The  iDgenioiu  author  of  the  JSasay  on  the  Voyage  of  St,  Paul  has  started  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  in  fact  written  by  Peter  in  Hebrew^  and 
translated  by  the  Evangelist. 

»  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

infers, 
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infers,  that,  as  the  writer  *  supposed  Luke  to  have  been  a  Jew,  it 
is  likely  that  he  did  not  think  him  to  be  the  physician  mentioned 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.'  But  it  is  not  certain  that  he  ascribed  the 
third  Gospel  to  Luke.  Irenaeus  (a.d.  178)  is  the  earliest  of  the 
fathers  who  ^ves  a  distinct  account  of  the  writers  of  the  Four 
Gospels ;  and  his  account  is  so  fiiU  of  inaccuracies  as  greatly  to 
diminish  our  confidence  in  his  means  of  information,  since  (as 
cited  by  Eusebius)  he  tells  us,  *  that  Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel  for 
the  Jews  in  their  own  language,  while  Paul  and  Peter  were 
preaching  the  Gospel  at  Rome,  and  founding  a  church  there ; 
that  Mark,  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us 
in  writing  the  thin^  that  had  been  preached  by  Peter ;  and  Luke, 
the  companion  of  Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  Gospel  preached 
by  him  (JPaul).'  Such  a  statement  as  this  affords  decisive  evidence 
that,  while  the  churches  had  faithfully  preserved  the  sacred  docu- 
ments, what  must  have  originally  been  known  as  to  the  circum-? 
stances  of  their  authorship  and  composition,  not  being  preserved 
in  a  written  record,  had  been  lost,  and  that  every  biographical 
record  of  the  Evangelists  had  perished.  But  this  very  tact  sup- 
plies a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  early  date,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  genuineness,  of  the  Gospels ;  since,  if,  by  the  close 
of  the  second  century,  the  traditional  knowledge  of  their  literary 
history  had  assumed  the  shape  of  an  incoherent  legend,  we  may 
be  certain  that  they  could  not  have  been  the  production  of 
post-apostolic  times.  Moreover,  their  early,  universal,  and 
unquestioned  reception  demonstrates,  that  the  authorship  of  these 
(to  us)  anonymous  documents  must  have  been  known  to  the  pri- 
mitive churches,  or  that  they  had  the  seal  of  apostolic  authority* 
Thus,  the  authenticity  and  canonical  authority  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  do  not  in  any  degree 
rest  upon  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  respecting  them.  The 
authorship  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is,  indeed,  clearly  indicated  by 
internal  evidence  ;  and  it  is  manifest,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
the  first  Gospel,  since  it  partakes  so  obviously  of  a  supplemental 
character.  From  internal  evidence,  also,  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion may  be  established^  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  though  written 
after  that  of  Matthew,  was  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness,  and, 
if  not  the  work  of  Peter,  was  written  under  his  inspection ;  and  it 
may  be  the  fact,  that  the  Evangelist  was  the  translator  or  the 
amanuensis  of  that  Apostle.  The  notion,  that  Paul  wrote  or  dic-» 
tated  a  Gospel,  seems  to  have  arisen  fi'om  a  misconstruction  of  the 
phrase  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  his  Epistles,  *  AccorcUng  to  my 
gospel '  (Rom.  ii.  16 ;  xvi.  25 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8).  And  Luke  is  made 
to  have  been  his  disciple  and  follower,  without  the  slightest  evi* 
dence  or  reason.     Lardner  concludes,  that  Luke  was  an  'early 

Jewish 
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Jewish  believer/  He  might,  indeed,  hare  composed  bis  Grospel 
before  be  became  associated  with  Paul ;  for,  although  ihe  Acts 
could  not  have  been  finished  before  a.d.  62,  there  is  nothing  to 
forbid  our  supposing  his  Goepel  to  have  been  written  even  ten  or 
fifteen  years  before."  Whoerer  Theophilus  was,  his  name  by  no 
means  indicates  a  Greek  or  a  Grentile  convert,  since  this  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Ananus,  whom  Vitellius  appointed 
high-priest»  a.d.  37.*  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  one  place, 
Irenaeus  seems  to  rest  the  proof  that  St.  Paul  was  an  apostle  upon 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangelist  Luke,  rather  than  to  make  the 
authority  of  Luke  rest  upon  that  of  the  Apostle.  ^  It  appears  to 
me  evident,  that  the  unquestioned  reception  ^ven  to  both  the 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  by  all  the  churches  (for  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  authentic  records,  the  various  legends  were  intended  to 
account),  prove  the  Author  to  have  been  of  much  higher  standing 
than  is  orainarily  assigned  to  the  Evangelist  Luke.  J  G 
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Chap.  LII.  13— LIII.% 

Introduction, 

The  section  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  which  is  contained  in  the  last 
three  verses  of  the  52nd  chapter,  and  the  whole  of  the  53rd,  has 
afforded  subject  of  much  disputation.  It  has  been  interpreted 
either  of  some  individual,  or  of  a  body  of  men  personified.  Of 
those  who  adopt  the  former  view,  some  have  attempted  to  apply 
it  to  Hezekiah  or  some  other  Jewish  king,  to  Jeremiah,  to  Isaiah 
himself,  and  even  to  Moses ;  but  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
Christian  expositors,  and  several  also  of  the  Jewish,  particularly 
the  most  ancient,  have  explained  it  of  the  Messiah.  Those  inter- 
preters who  maintain  the  latter  of  Hie  two  views  above  mentioned, 

pretty  generally  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  section  relates  to 

'  •  ■  ■  '  ■  ■   ■■ 

"  Theophylact  and  Eathymius  assert,  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  with  Paul's 
permission  fifteen  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension  (Lardner,  vol.  ▼.  p.  857).  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says  the  Gospels  containing  the  genealogies  were  first  written 

o  See  GresweU*s  Dissertatiofu,  vol.  i.  p.  348. 

p  See  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

^  From  a  valuable  American  work,  but  little  known  in  this  country,  published 
in  1847,  under  the  title  of  'Biographical  Notices  of  some  of  the  most  &miguisbed 
Jewish  Babbies,  and  Translations  of  portions  of  their  Commentaries  aS  other 
Works,  with  illustrative  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Samuel  H.  TuRNSlk,  D.D/ 
Some  further  account  of  it  may  be  found  among  the  Notices  of  Books. 

the 
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the  Jewish  people,  (at  at  least  the  better  part  of  them^  although  a 
few  consider  it  as  descriptive  of  the  prophetic  body. 

Among  the  defenders  of  this  last  view,  Gesenius  is  the  most 
prominent.  He  regards  the  Lord's  servant  as  a  personification 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  whose  exaltation  is  predicted  in  lii.  13. 
Heretofore  deformed  bv  opposition  and  suffetings,  they  shall  still 
at  a  future  period  fill  tne  people  with  joy.  Kings  shall  honour 
them  when  unexpected  events,  not  believed  when  announced, 
shall  have  taken  place  (14,  15  ;  liii.  1).  Desa*ted,  despised,  and 
afilicted,  God  allowed  them  to  grow  up  among  the  people  (2,  3), 
and  sent  them  subjected  to  sunerings,  which  they  bore  patiently 
as  an  offering  (7).  But  they  bore  them  for  the  sins  of  the  people, 
which  the  Lord  laid  upon  them  (4,  5,  6).  They  were  removed 
from  their  sufferings  by  death,  and,  although  innocent,  were 
buried  with  transgressors,  none  understanding  the  real  design  of 
their  sufferings  (8,  9).  As  a  reward,  they  shall  yet  live  long,  see 
a  late  posterity,  enjoy  the  spread  of  their  doctrine,  and  divide 
their  portion  with  the  mighty  (10-12). 

The  Jewish  expositors,  from  the  middle  ages  down  to  the 
present  time,  explain  the  section  of  their  own  nation.  Their 
existing  state  of  depression  and  persecution,  and  their  future  sup- 
posed exaltation,  and  suremacy  over  all  otber  people,  constitute 
the  leading  points  of  the  prophecy.  Some  modern  Christian 
expositors  nave  adopted  the  same  view.  The  ancients  invariably 
interpret  it  of  the  Messiah. 

That  the  section  comprehends  a  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  nation  is  a  view,  which  seems  to  have  been  favourably 
regarded  by  some  of  their  expositors  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Chaldee  Targum,  a  translation  of  which  on  this  portion  is  sub* 
joined  to  the  following  Rabbinical  Commentary,  although  it 
directly  declares  the  Lard's  servant  to  be  the  Messiah,  does 
evidently,  in  its  paraphrastic  exposition,  introduce  the  Jewish 
nation  in  close  connection  with  this  its  prince  and  saviour.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  Messiah  and  the  people  are  brought 
forward  with  nearly  equal  prominence,  the  transitions  from  the  one 
to  the  other  being  altogether  unfounded  and  strangely  arbitrary. 
Still  it  shows  us,  that  in  the  time  of  its  author,  a  reference  to  the 
nation  was  superadded  to  the  Messianic  interpretation.  This 
interpretation  seems  gradually  to  have  been  superseded  by  it,  for 
Origen  tells  us,  that,  on  his  alleging  passages  from  this  section 
in  argument  with  some  learned  Jews,  he  was  met  by  the 
objection,  that  no  individual,  but  the  whole  people  were  in- 
tended by  the  prophet ;  a  view  which  he  immediately  attacks  as 
unsupported.* 

•  Origen  aguxutt  Celsua,  book  1,  pp.  42,  43,  Hoeschers  edition,  4to.  1605. 

It 
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It  would  not  comport  with  the  nature  of  this  brief  introduction, 
to  examine  at  any  length  the  grounds  on  which  these  various 
theories  of  exposition  are  attempted  to  be  sustained ;  yet  I  cannot 
suffer  the  present  Jewish  interpretation  to  appear  in  detail,  without 
submitting  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks. 

It  is  a  serious  objection  to  this  interpretation,  applying  also  to 
that  of  Gesenius,  that,  in  the  one  case  the  national,  and  in  the 
other  the  prophetic  body,  are  said  to  sustain  vicarious  punishment, 
intended  to  atone  for  tne  sins  of  others.  Surely  the  prophets  are. 
never  represented  to  us  in  Scripture  as  propitiatmg,  by  any  suffer- 
ings of  their  own,  for  the  offences  of  others.  The  remark  applies 
also  to  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  undoubtedly  it  must  have  been 
felt  as  a  di£Sculty  by  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi,  inasmuch  as  they 
put  this  representation  in  the  mouth  of  the  heathen,  and  the  latter 
writer  in  particular  guards  his  reader  against  any  admission  of  its 
correctness,  by  ascribing  it  to  weakness  and  incapacity,  and  de- 
claring it  to  be  at  variance  with  other  declarations  of  Scripture^ 
Neither  is  there  in  the  whole  section  a  single  intimation  that  this 
is  merely  the  language  of  the  people,  and  founded  in  error.  On 
the  contrary,  it  jnainly  appears  to  be  the  prophet's  own  statement, 
and  the  other  view  of  tne  subject  is  artificial  and  forced,  and 
not  supported  by  any  analogous  portions  of  Isaiah's  prophecy* 
A  construction  so  wnolly  arbitrary  is  hardly  worthy  of  rem* 
tation. 

Most  of  the  objections  to  the  Christian  exposition  of  the  pro- 
phecy arise  from  the  mistaken  supposition  that,  as  the  degradation 
described  in  the  section  is  physical  and  secular,  and  consequently 
must  be  literally  understocnd,  therefore  the  exaltation  also  must 
be  secular,  and  consist  in  superiority  ostensibly  displayed  here  on 
earth.  And  the  same  mode  of  argument  is  now  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  prove  a  temporal  and  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  Jerusalem 
literally  understood.  But,  against  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  Jews,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  Aben  Ezra 
himself,  who  advances  the  argument,  admits  that  the  current  of 
older  Jewish  exposition  of  liii.  12,  ran  directly  the  other  way, 
favouring  a  figurative  meaning ;  and  that  the  words  themselves 
do  bear  such  an  interpretation.  And  if  this  be  allowable  here,  it 
is  equally  so  in  those  other  places,  where  long  life  and  numerous 
progeny  are  ascribed  to  the  Messiah.  Such  interpretations  are 
m  harmony  with  other  parts  of  Scripture,  of  which  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  promise :  '  Instead  of  thy  fathers  shall  be  thy 
children  (the  Messiah's),  whom  thou  mayest  make  jMrinci^s  in  all 
the  earth '  (Ps.  xlv.  17).  Against  Gesenius,  who  also  urges  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  promised  exaltation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  such  an  exaltation  is  hardly  compatible  with  the 

character 
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character  of  tbe  prophetic  hody,  and  rather  implies  royal  dis- 
tinction. 

This  learned  writer  allows  that  the  Messianic  exposition  was 
the  commonly  received  one  in  the  age  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
by  its  writers.  Such  a  conaderation,  however,  has  but  little 
weight  with  him  in  support  of  its  correctness.  But  with  those 
who  regard  the  New  Testament  as  a  record  of  inspired  truth,  it 
cannot  fail  of  receiving  the  profoundest  deference,  and,  even  as  a 
source  of  historical  evidence  illustrative  of  the  opinions  of  its  age, 
it  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore  to 
examine  how  this  section  of  Isaiah  is  quoted  in  the  sacred  books 
of  Christians. 

In  appealing  to  this  source  of  evidence,  there  is  one  view  of  it, 
in  which  even  the  Jewish  reader  ought  to  acquiesce.  To  the 
Christian,  any  argument  legitimately  drawn  from  assertion,  rea- 
soning, or  necessary  implication,  clearly  shown  to  be  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  ought  to  be  decisive.  But  at  present  I 
quote  it  merely  as  an  historical  record  of  fact,  and  as  such  its 
claims  on  all,  Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  are  equally  imperative. 
Its  antiquity,  as  a  production  of  the  first  century,  exhibiting  the 
views  and  sentiments  of  its  age,  and  its  claims  to  respect  ansing 
out  of  its  general  character,  are  incontrovertible.  As  giving 
views  of  its  own  age  amon^  the  people  to  whom  it  was  originally 
addressed,  of  whom  its  writers  were  a  part,  no  other  document 
can  be  adduced,  worthy  of  superior,  if  of  equal  credit. 

In  the  New  Testament,  passages  are  quoted  from  this  prophecy^ 
in  such  a  connection  as .  to  show,  that  no  other  application  than 
that  to  an  individual  person,  and  that  person  the  Messiah,  was 
thought  of.  St.  Mattliew  (viii.  17)  employs  the  language  of  the 
fourm  verse  in  reference  to  the  Messiah  s  healing  diseases.  What- 
ever difficulty  may  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  application, 
has  no  bearing  on  the  point  here  under  consideration.  The 
quotation  proves  that  the  writer  understood  the  prophecy  to  refer 
to  the  Messiah ;  and  the  writer  was  a  Jew,  who  lived  1800  years 
JO,  and  wrote  especially  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  nation, 
iither  then  we  must  assume  him  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of 
their  views  on  this  subject,  a  supposition  confuted  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  book,  or  we  must  grant  that  his  Jewish  readers 
recognised  the  application  of  this  text  in  some  way  to  their  ex- 
pected Messiah. 

Two  other  biographers  of  our  Lord's  life,  themselves  also  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  make  a  similar  application  of  the  words  in  the 
12th  verse :  ^  He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors  '  (Mark 
XV.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  37).  They  must  have  known  that  their 
brethren  would  not  hesitate  to  regard  the  quotation  as  intended 

of 
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of  the  predicted  Messiah.  There  is' nothing  in  the  connection  in 
which  these  passages  stand,  that  authorizes  the  expositor  to  resort 
to  the  principle  of  accommodation. 

The  representation  of  Jesus  as  a  pattern  of  patience  under 
unmerited  suffering  is  illustrated  by  St.  Peter  (1  Peter  ii.  22,  24), 
with  an  evident  view  to  the  language  of  this  section.  He  speaks 
of  the  Messiah  as  '  bearing '  our  sins,  and  ^  healing  us  by  his 
stripes/  quoting  the  very  words  of  the  prophet  (ver.  4,  5).  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  Jews  of  his  day 
referred  the  section  to  the  Messiah. 

St.  Paul  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Komans  (x.  16),  applies  the 
first  words  of  the  53rd  chapter,  '  Who  hath  believed  our  report, 
And  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  ?'  to  the  want 
of  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  learned  disciple  of  Gama- 
liel, second  to  none  of  his  race  in  acquaintance  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tion and  literature,  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  heard  of  the  notion 
of  ^  the  wise  Rabbi  Abraham,'^  that  this  is  the  language  of  the 
ignorant  heathen,  respecting  their  own  unbelief  in  predictions  of 
Jewish  national  elevation.  He  cites  it  without  the  least  hedta- 
tion,  and  so  also  does  St.  John  (xii.  38),  as  a  prophetic  description 
of  want  of  faith  in  the  true  Messiah.  Any  other  application  of 
the  prophet's  language  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to 
them. 

There  is  yet  another  place  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
this  section  is  quoted  in  direct  and  unequivocal  reference  to  the 
Messiah.  The  evangelist  Philip  is  directed  to  join  the  Ethiopian 
nobleman  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem.  He  hears  him  reading 
this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  is  addressed  with  the  inquiry,  ^  of 
whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  of  himself,  or  of  some  other 
man  ? '  (Acts  viii.  34).  That  the  inspired  seer  intended  to  ex- 
hibit a  personification  of  the  class  of  persons  to  which  he  himself 
belonged,  or  of  the  nation  in  general,  is  certainly  an  idea  which 
never  occurred  to  the  Ethiopian.  He  understood  the  prophet  in 
accordance  with  common  sense,  and  most  naturally  inquired  of 
what  individual  he  was  speaking.  His  companion,  too,  had  no 
other  im}>ression  of  the  prophecy,  and  immediately  applied  it  to 
the  Messiah.  ^  Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  began  at  the 
same  scripture,  and  preached  imto  him  Jesus '  (v.  35). 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  New  Testament  clearly  proves, 
that  the  Jews  of  that  period  explained  the  prophecy  of  the  Mes- 
siah. And  the  result  thus  obtained  from  this  most  unexceptionable 
source  of  information  is  confirmed  by  other  Jewish  writings. 

It  ought  not  to  escape  notice,  that  Aben  Ezra,  in  his  intro- 


^  See  the  reference  to  Aben  Esra  in  Kimchi  on  Isa.  liii.  14.  • 
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ductonr  remarks  on  this  section,  expressly  declares  that  many  of 
the  old  Rabbles  did  explain  it  of  the  Messiah.  His  objections 
disclose  the  very  pith  and  germ  of  the  rejection  of  this  appli- 
cation. *What  tnen  is  the  meaning  of— he  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men  ?  He  was  taken  from  prison  and  from  judgment  ?' 
It  introduces  a  suffering  Messiah ;  an  idea  which  the  Jewish 
mindy  from  before  the  Christian  era  to  the  present  time,  has 
either  rejected  with  scorn,  or  endeavoured  to  evade,  by  intro- 
ducing the  figment  of  two  Messiahs ;  a  son  of  Joseph  and  a  son 
of  David,  allowing  that  the  former  shall  be  subjected  to  suffering 
and  death,  but  claiming  for  the  latter  immunity  from  aflliction, 
and  unprecedented  worldly  prosperity  and  regal  honour.  And  it 
is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  how  carefully  the  Chald^e 
Targum  applies  to  xing  Messiah  whatever  of  reward  or  glory 
appears  in  tne  section,  while  the  a£3ictions  and  degradation  therein 
depicted  are  represented  as  the  appropriate  punishment  of  his 
enemies.  Still,  there  were  Israelites  at  a  very  early  age,  whose 
Tiews  of  their  promised  anointed  one  were  not  so  entirely  secu- 
larized. From  the.  time  that  the  venerable  Simeon  intimated  the 
sufferings  of  the  son  in  announcing  the  anguish  of  the  mother 
(Luke  ii.  35),  there  have  not  been  wanting  others  of  his  nation 
who  knew  that,  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  *  it 
behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer '  (xxiv.  46),  and  then  to  receive  his 
reward  of  glory.  These  Jews  did  not  scruple  to  apply  texts  in 
this  section  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
men  and  to  bear  their  diseases.  In  the  Talmud  we  meet  with 
the  strange  assertion,  that  the  Messiah  is  called  leprous,  or  the 
leper,  on  account  of  the  word  smitten  (the  original  of  which  is 
sometimes  used  of  leprosy),  applied  to  him  in  liii.  4.  ^  Leper  is 
his  name,  as  it  is  said,  but  he  bore  our  sicknesses,  and  our  sor- 
rows he  sustained  them,  and  we  regarded  him  smitten,  stricken 
by  God,  and  afflicted.' «  The  book  Pesikta  represents  the  Mes- 
siah as  redeeming  mankind,  and  applies  to  him  the  same  words. 
The  Midrash  Tanchuma^  an  old  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
explains  the  first  verse  of  this  section  of  Isaiah,  respecting  king 
Messiah,  whom  it  describes  as  more  exalted  than  Abraham,  than 
Moses,  than  the  ministering  angels.  The  reader  may  find  these 
and  other  equally  pertinent  passages,  quoted  from  ancient  Jewish 
books,  in  Hengstenherg's  Christology^^  a  work  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation for  its  deep  religious  tone,  its  profound  learning,  and 
philological  accuracy. 

This  section,  then,  describes  the  sufferings  and  exaltation  of 

•  Bab.  Tal.  Treatise  Sanhedrim,  fol.  98,  2.    The  reader  xoaj  see  the  whole  con- 
text of  this  remarkable  passage  quoted  in  my  Essay  on  John  ti.  pp.  86-88. 
^  Vol.  i.  pp.  484-486,  Keith's  Translation. 

^  the 
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the  promised  Messiah.  There  does  not  appear  to  he  positive 
proor  that  any  other  idea  was  intended.  If,  however,  a  more 
comprehensire  view  of  it  can  he  taken,  which,  while  it  maintains 
the  Messiah  to  be  the  direct  and  primary  subject  of  the  prediction, 
does  also  disclose  in  the  background,  as  it  were,  of  the  picture 
some  faint  delineations  of  another,  less  prominent,  but  still  con- 
nected with  it ;  such  a  view  would  undoubtedly  harmomze  with 
several  other  prophetic  representations.*  Then,  the  graphical 
delineation  of  the  great  prophet  might  represent  also,  though 
faintly,  the  character  and  state  of  the  whole  prophetic  body ;  the 
marked  description  of  the  earthly  humiliation  and  celestial  dignity 
of  the  universal  king  might  trace  but,  yet  not  without  some  indis- 
tinctness, the  similar  condition  of  his  true  Israel,  ultimately  united 
to  him  by  a  living  faith.  In  such  a  view  the  application  to  the 
inferior  object  must  of  course  be  very  general. 

A  clear  and  full  development  of  the  principle  of  prophetic 
interpretation  here  suggested  would  extend  this  introduction  to  a 
disproportionate  length,  and  have  no  necessary  connection  with  its 
mam  purpose.  The  truth  of  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  the 
Christian  interpreter,  though  its  application  requires  caution  and 
judgment,  combined  with  competent  knowledge  of  holy  Scripture. 


COMMENTARY  OF  RABBI  SOLOMON  JARCHI, 

ON  ISAIAH  LII.  13— LIII. 

13.  Behold,  my  servant:  behold,  in  after  times,  my  servant 
Jacob  shall  prosper,  (that  is),  the  righteous  among  them. 

14.  As  many  people  were  astonished  at  them,  when  they  saw 
their  state  of  humiliation,  and  said  to  one  another,  how  much 
more  deformed'  than  man  is  their  appearance !  See  how  dark 
(contemptible)  is  their  form  compared  with  that  of  other  men ! 

16.  &>,  as  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  'nv  p.*  So  now  indeed 
he,  his  hand  shall  be  great,  and  he  shall  put  down  the  horns  of 
the  nations  who  scattered  him  (Zech.  i.  21)  '1VE)p^  They  will 
shut  their  mouths  through  the  greatness  of  their  astonishment, 
for  they  shall  see  in  him  honour  such  as  was  not  told  them  of  any 
man— 'waiann,  they  will  understand.    LIII.  1.  Who  hath  believed 


•  The  following  references  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  such : — 2  Sam.  viL 
compared  with  Heb.  i.  5;  Hos.  xi.  1  with  Matt  ii.  15;  Deut.  xviii.  9-22  with  Acts 
iii.  22,  23,  and  various  passages  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  last  twenty- 
seven  chapters  of  Isaiah,  especially  Matt.  iii.  3,  with  the  parallel  places  in  the  other 
Gospels,  and  in  1  Pet.  i.  24,  26,  from  Isa.  xl.  3-8, 

'  Lit  corrupUon.    •  Marred,'.  Eng.  trans. 

s  '  So  shall  he  sprinkle  many  nations,'  Eng.  trans. 

our 
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our  report  ?  Thus  will  they  say  to  each  other :  if  we  had  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  others  what  we  see,  it  would  not  have  been 
credible. — And  the  arm  of  the  Lord ;  to  whom  hath  it  been  re- 
vealed, up  to  this  time,  in  greatness  and  majesty  like  this  ? 

2.  And  he  shall  grow  up  like  a  plant  beiore  him.  Before  this 
people  attained  such  greatness,^  they  were  in  a  very  low  condition, 
and  grew  up  among  their  trees  (as  it  were),^  like  a  sucker  among 
suckers  of  the  oaks.  And  like  a  root :  (which)  grows  up  from  a 
dry  ground.  No  form:  at  Ae  beginniDg  he  had  neiti»er  form  nor 
glory.*^  And  when  we  shall  see  him,  (there  is)  no  beauty  that  we 
should  desire  him:  and  when  we  saw  him  at  the  beginning, 
without  (beautiful)  appearance,  how  should  we  desire  him?  That 
we  should  desire  him,  is  expressive  of  admiration. 

3.  He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.  It  was  the  usage  of 
this  prophet  to  speak  of  all  Israel  as  one  man :  (as),  fear  not,  my 
servant  Jacob ;  and  now  hear,  my  servant  Jacob  (xliv.  1,  2) ; 
and  also  in  this  place,  behold,  my  servant  shall  prosper,  he  speaks 
of  the  house  of  Jacob,  and  the  word  h^ytr*  expresses  prosperity,  as — 
and  Daniel  prospered  in  all  his  ways  (1  Sam.  xviii.  14). — 'inODDI. 
Through  the  greatness  of  their  shame  and  degradation,  they  as  it 
were  hid  their  faces  from  us ;  they  bound  up  me  face  by  conceal- 
ing (it),  that  we  should  not  see  them,  as  a  wounded  man  hides  his 
face  and  fears  to  be  looked  at. 

4.  But  our  gie&  he  bore :  The  word  pK  is  always  used  in  the 
sense  of  but.  But  now  we  see  that  his  degradation  did  not  come 
upon  him  through  wrath,  but  he  was  chastised  with  chastisements, 
in  order  that  all  the  nations  might  be  atoned  for  by  the  chastise- 
ments of  Israel.  Sickness  which  should  have  come  oa  us  he 
bore.  And  we  regarded  him :  we  supposed  that  he  was  hated  by 
God. 

5.  But  he  was  not  so,  but  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions 
and  bruised  for  our  iniquities.  The  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him :  there  came  on  him  the  chastisements  whereby  our 
peace  was  attained,"^  since  he  was  chastised  in  order  that  there 
might  be  peace  to  all  the  world. 

6.  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray.  Now  it  appears  that 
all  the  heathen  nations  nave  erred."  n  y^:i&n.  He  was  entreated 
through  him,  and  was  reconciled  as  respects  the  iniquity  of  all  of 

^  Lit.  before  this  greatness  came  to  the  people. 

*  I  have  introdaoed  the  expression,  as  it  were^  to  iUustrate  what  I  suppose  to  be 
the  author's  meaning.  The  passage  is  not  clear.  Breithaupt,  in  his  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Jarchi,  says,  that  one  of  the  two  manuscripts  which  he  collated  read 
f  nKD,  from  the  land,  instead  of  V^^MtD,  from  his  trees.  . 

k  *  Comeliness,'  Eng.  trans. 

>»  Lit.  the  chastisements  of  the  peace  which  was  for  us. 

"  <Hath  laid  on  him/  Eng.  trans. 

US, 
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us,  80  tbat  his  world  shonld  not  be  destroyed.    It  is  a  term  of 
supplication,  in  French  espri^.^ 

7.  He  was  oppressed  (or  exacted  p);  behold  by  exactors  and 
oppressors :  and  he  was  aflBicted  (or  he  answered  ')  by  fraudulent 
declarations,  in  French  surparler.^  And  he  opened  not  his  mouth : 
he  bore  and  was  still,  like  the  lamb  which  is  led  to  the  slaughter, 
and  like  a  sheep  which  before  her  shearers  is  dumb.  The  words — 
he  opened  not  nis  mouth — refer  to  the  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter. 

8.  From  prison  and  from  judgment  was  he  taken  away.  The 
prophet  proclaims '  that  the  nations  will  say  this  in  after  times, 
when  they  shall  see  that  he  was  taken  away  fit>m  the  prison  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  by  them,  and  from  the  judgment  of 
the  chastisements  which  he  had  hitherto  borne.  And  his  genera- 
tion :  the  years  that  passed  along  over  him  ;*  who  will  relate  the 
distressess  which  befel  him  ? — For  he  was  cut  off:  he  was  (so)  at 
the  beginning  when'  he  wa«  taken  away  captive  from  the  land  of 
the  living,  that  is  the  land  of  Israel.  Because  for  the  transgression 
of  my  people,  this  stroke  fell  upon^  the  righteous  among  them. 

9.  And  he  gave  *  with  the  wicked  his  grave :  He  deliyered  up 
himself  to  be  buried  according  to  all  (or,  in  any  way)  that  thie 
wicked  among  the  nations  determined  concerning  him,  who  con- 
demned them  y  to  death,  and  the  burial  of  asses  in  the  bowels  of 
the  dogs.  At  the  sentence  of  the  wicked  he  preferred  being 
buried  to  denying  the  living  God.  And  with  a  rich  (man"  in)  his 
death :  At  the  sentence  of  the  ruler  he  delivered  himself  up  to  all 
kinds  of  death  which  he  pronounced  against  him,*  because  be 
would  not  venture  to  deny  *»  (God,  would  not)  do  wickedness  and 
commit  violence,  like  all  the  nations  among  whom  he  sojourned. 
And  no  deceit  (was)  in  his  mouth  in  venturing  on  frilse  worship 
with  (or  to)  God.« 

10.  And  it  pleased  the  Lord :  the  holy  blessed  God  was  pleased 

^  The  French  word  now  employed  is  pri^r.  Whether  this  or  fhe  other  were  in 
more  common  nse  when  Jarchi  wrote,  I  am  nnable  to  say.  Breithaupt  tells  as 
that  one  of  his  manoscripts  reads  "^^^K^^S&B^l,  which  he  expresses  by  despri^r.  He 
intimates  that  the  text  may  be  corrupted. 

P  tS^l^  means,  to  oppress  and  also  to  exact ;  and  H^y,  to  afflict  and  to  answer. 

^  I  hare  followed  the  reading  of  one  of  Breithanpt's  manuscripts,  tV%*Y1I^. 

'  Lit.  announces  and  says. 

'  This  is  a  literal  translation,  to  which  I  can  attach  no  clear  meaning. 

'  Lit.  and. 

"  Lit.  came  to. 

'  The  English  translation  is,  *  and  he  made.'  The  literal  version  is,  tmd  he 
gave,  or  thejf  gave,  that  is,  people  gave,  allotted.  Such  indefinite  usage  is  very 
common. 

y  The  ori|;inal  is  plural.  *  The  original  is  in  the  singular  number. 

*  Lit  decided  upon  him.      ,        ^  Lit.  take  on  him  denial.  ,    . 

«  The  printed  reading  is  ni?K3,  but  Breithaupt* s  manuscript  has  MPK?,  which 
he  prefers. 

to 
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to  bruise  bim,  and  to  tnm  him  to  good ;  therefore  he  put  him  to 
grief  (or  he  made  him  sick). — If  ^  and  so  forth.  God  says,  I  will 
see  if  his  soul  be  devoted^  and  delivered  up  to  my  holiness,  (so 
as)  to  return  it  to  me  (as)  a  trespass  offering  on  account  of  all  his 
fidthlessness.  I  will  recompense  it  to  him,  and  he  shall  see  his 
seed  and  so  forth.  Ql^  denotes  atonement  which  a  man  mnkes  to 
one  whom  he  has  ofiended,  in  French  amende ;  as  it  is  said  of 
(or  in ')  the  Philistines,  ye  shall  not  return  it  empty,  but  shall 
return  to  him  a  trespass  ofiering. 

11.  Of  the  travail  of  his  hfe:  He  ate  and  was  satisfied,  and 
neither  plundered  nor  committed  violence.  By  his  knowledge  will 
my  righteous  (servant)  do  justice  to :  My  servant  gave  true  judg- 
ment to  all  who  came  before  him  for  judgment.  And  their 
iniquities  he  bore,  according  to  the  way  of  all  the  righteous,^  as  it 
is  said — ^thou  and  thy  sons  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary 
(Num.  xviii.  1). 

12.  Therefore:  on  account  of  his  having  done  this,  I  will 
divide  to  him  an  inheritance  and  lot  among  many  (or,  the  great)  : 
with  the  most  ancient  £a.thers. — nipn.  He  poured  out  his  life  to 
death,  (as)  the  word  (is  used  elsewhere) ;  she  poured  out  (emptied) 
her  pitisher  (Gen.  xxiv.  20). — And  he  was  numbered  with  the 
transgressors.  He  bore  chastisements  as  if  he  had  sinned  and 
transgressed;  but  on  account  of  others  he  bore  the  sin  of  the 
many. — And  he  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors :  on  ac- 
count of  chastisements  which  were  inflicted^  on  him, kindness  hath 
come  to  the  world.* 


COMMENTARY  OF  RABBI  DAVID  KIMCHI, 

ON  ISAIAH  LII.  13— LIII. 

13.  Behold,  my  servant  sliall  prosper.  This  section  relates  to 
the  captivity  ^  of  Israel,  and  he  calls  them  my  servant,  as  he  says — 
thou  Israel  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen  (Isa.  xliv.  1). 
He  says,  behold  the  time  shall  come  that  my  servant  Jacob  shall 

^  The  English  translation  has  when,  ^  Lit.  given. 

'  Or,  it  may  be  translated,  as  was  said  by  the  Philistines.  The  reference  is  to 
1  Sam.  Yi.  3. 

V  That  is,  as  they  are  accustomed  to-  do. 

*»  Lit.  have  come. 

<  The  reading  given  by  Breithanpt  is  much  more  intelligible  than  the  ordinary 
one,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  I  have  not  hesitated  to  translate  from  it    It  is 

as  foUows :— D^IV^  HUD  HKl  V^K  IKIB^  pID^  H^  i?y. 

^  The  Rabbles  often  use  the  term  captivity  to  express  the  dispersed  and  sub- 
jected condition  of  the  Jews  subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  their  dvil  and  reli- 
gious polity  by  the  Romans. 

prosper, 
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prusper,  and  be  exalted  and  raised  up  and  be  very  bigb.  ^ir^ 
ne  snail  prosper,  as — and  Da'dd  prospered  in  all  his  ways  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  14) ;  and  thus  the  Taivum  ot  Jonathan,  (which  translates 
it)  rh)n.  And  he  says,  sbalT  be  exalted  and  be  raised  and  be 
high,  employing  a  term  of  eleralion  in  every  word,  because  his 
elevation  should  be  exceedingly  great  And  now  I  will  explain 
the  section  according  to  the  explanation  of  my  respected  jEnther, 
whose  memory  be  blessed,  in  the  bode  Ha^;aluL'' 

14.  As  (many)  were  astonished:  (it  is)  expresfflve"  of  wonder^ 
as^  astonished  among  them  (Exek.  iii.  15).  He  says,  as  they 
wondered  at  the  greatness  of  thy  humiliation.  And  they  were 
ri^t  to  wonder,  for  they  saw  that  he  was  more  deformed  than 
anv  man ;  his  appearance  and  his  form  more  than  tbe  rest  of  the 
children  of  men.  And,  inasmuch  as  (the  prophet)  speaks  some- 
times in  the  second  perscm,  as  when  he  says — ^at  thee ;  and  some- 
times in  the  third,  as  when  he  says— his  appearance  and  his  form  ; 
— ^this  is  the  usage  of  Scripture  in  many  places,  as  we  have 
written.  And  the  wise  Rabbi  Abraham  explains  (the  place  thus,) 
that — so  deformed  more  than  man  (was)  his  appearance — are  the 
words  of  the  nations  who  wondered  at  Israel,  and  said  that  their 
appearance  was  more  deformed  than  (that  of  other)  men.  For 
how  many  nations  are  there  in  the  world  who  think  that  the  Jew's 
form  (appearance)  is  different  from  (that  of)  all  others.  Indeed 
there  are  some  of  them  who  inquire  whether  a  Jew  has  a  mouth 
or  an  eye.  Thus  he  in  the  land  of  Ishmael  and  in  the  land  of 
Edom.  nne^ :  The  mem  is  with  chirek,  and  it  is  an  adjective 
(or  concrete) ;  and  thus  (in)  ni^naon  D^TJ^n,  the  separate  cities 
(Josh.^  xvi.  9)  the  D  has  chirek  and  (the  word  is)  an  adjective.** — 
nKni  is  with  cholem,  on  account  of  the  Aleph. 

15.  'np  p.p  It  conveys  the  meaning  of  discourse,  like  pjnDS  it 
shall  drop,  which  expresses  the  idea  ofsprinkling  and  also  of  dis- 
coursing :  (as)  they  dropped  water  ( Judg.  v.  4) ;  in  the  sense  of 
isprinkling :  they  shall  not  drop — they  will  drop  ;*i  in  the  sense  of 
discoursing.  Thus  r\)i  means  discourse;  and  it  is  a  transitive 
verb  in  Hiphil,  in  French  parler.  He  says,  as  they  wondered  at 
his  humiliation,  so  shall  they  wonder  at  his  greatness,  and  shall 
spe^  of  it  continually. — Kings  iVBp* '  their  mouths  at  him :  Even 
to  Kings  their  glory  shall  appear  to  be  great  glory :  and  accord- 
word  mnt^^  ^*  ^*^  ^  ^*^«  ^^»  written  in  opposition  to  Christianity.    The 

n  Lh  J  ^^  *^®  reyealed.    See  Wolfs  Bibliotheca  Hebr<sa,  yol.  iii.  p!  423. 

is  rendered'in  rt,  ^^^^^  ^^^*  though  a  participle,  is  used  like  an  adjective.     It 
P  So  shall  u       ^Jiglwh  translation  •  separate/  not  separated. 

^  Mi^h  ii  fi  *P"°^®' ^°«- *™'^- 
'  Shall  shnf  i*  '^^  English  translation  has  *  prophesy.' 
"^  li^ng.  trans. 

ingly 
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ingly  he  says,  and  the  nations  shall  see  thy  righteousness  and  all 
kings  thy  glory  (Isa.  Ixii.  2).  ivap^  is  a  word  expressive  of 
opening,  as— skipping  (Song  Sol.  ii.  8)  upon  the  hills — which  is 
the  opening  of  the  steps  in  springing,  and  also  of  shutting,  as — 
thou  shalt  not  shut  •  thy  hand.  And  both  these  ideas  may  be 
comprehended  *  in  the  word ;  (as  if  he  had  said),  they  opened 
their  month  to  recount  his  greatness,  or,  they  laid  (their)  hand 
upon  (their)  mouth  through  the  greatness  of  their  wonder. — 
For  that  which  was  not  told  them  shall  they  see;  they  will 
see  more  of  his  greatness  than  had  been  told  them,  and  more 
than  they  had  heard  will  they  at  that  time  understand  of  his 
greatness. 

LIII.  1.  Who  hath  believed :  The  nations  will  then  say,  who 
believed  the  account  which  we  heard  respecting  him  from  the 
mouth  of  the  prophets,  or  from  the  mouth  of  those  who  speak  in 
their  name  ?  We  did  not  believe  what  we  now  see  with  our  eyes. 
— And  the  arm  of  the  Lord  for  whom  hath  it  been  manifested — 
like  as  it  hath  been  manifested  for  this  (people  ?)  Or,  for  whom  " 
— may  be  interpreted  in  the  way  of  (ironical)  contempt :  for  whom 
hath  it  been  manifested  as  it  hath  been  manifested  for  this 
(people  1)  meaning,  who  was  there  for  whom  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  was  manifested  ?  * 

2.  And  he  shall  grow  up  as  a  sucker.>  Of* — ^his  branches  shall 
spread ; — ^as  the  root  which  is  in  a  dry  ground :  and  he  shall  grow 
up  as  a  sucker  ;  from  him  who  (or  that  which)  had  neither  form 
nor  beauty  :*  so  this  (people)  was.  And  in  my  opinion  the  expla- 
nation is  (as  follows^  Now  this  (people)  went  up  from  the 
captivity  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  they  went  up  from  the 
captivity  in  an  extraordinary  way,  as  if  a  sucker  should  grow  up 
from  a  dry  ground,  or  if  a  root  of  a  tree  or  an  herb  should  be 
found  which  sprouts  in  a  dry  ground,  which  would  be  extraordinary : 
so  their  going  up  from  the  captivity  was  extraordinary.  And 
the  same  thing  is  repeated  in  diflFerent  words. — No  form  to  him : 
while  he  was  in  the  captivity  he  had  neither  form  nor  honour ; 

*  Deut.  XV.  7.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  in  this  and  the  former  refe- 
rence, the  original  word  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by  Isaiah. 

*■  Lit.  expltuned.  ^ 

"  He  means,  the  whole  clause  beginning  with  these  words. 

*  The  meaning  of  Kimchi  seems  to  be  this;  that  the  nations  will  either  be 
amazed  at  the  evident  manifestation  of  God's  power  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  or  else 
they  will  deride  them  for  the  want  of  it  with  bitter  sarcasm.  In  the  former  case, 
the  reference  will  be  to  their  expected  restoration  and  prosperity ;  in  the  latter,  to 
their  previous  degradation. 

'  As  a  tender  plant,  Eng.  trans. 

*  That  is,  of  the  same  sort  as,  corresponding  with.  He  means,  that  the  original 
word  p31^  sucker,  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  branches  in  the  passage  quoted  from 
Hos.  xiv.  7  (6). 

■  Lit.  honour. 

VOL.  VL — NO.  XII.  2  B  meaning 
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fpe^Dipg  onmpient,  Wpiy.  Apd  we  saw  bim  wd  do  beadty : 
ipd  we  Ippked  at  bim,  and  his  appear^nqe  wa3  not  beautiful,  but 
phqp^ipg  and  diffepept  fv^m  the  rest  of  inankipd.  That  wp  should 
desire  hiip:  (thi^t  is),  and  we  did  not  desire  him,  but  loathed 
bim.  Tbp  pegatiyp  particle,  which  is  bpre  introduced,  qualifies 
both  the  depressions.^ 

3.  He  was  despised :  It  were  ^nnecessary  to  say  that  we  did 
not  desire  him  3  as  the  coptrary,  «he  was  despised  in  our  eyes. — 
pit^^K  ^*ini.  Who  was  les^  (or,  inorp  despicable)  than  the  sons  of 
mep :  or  the  picaping  is,  he  w£is  rejepted  by  men,  who  did  not 
pssoeiatp  with  bim* — A  map  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief 
(or  sickness)  :  the  sorrows  and  the  grief  (or  sickness,  signify)  the 
distresses  of  the  captivity  i  and  the  meaning  of  acquainted  is,  that 
be  knew  and  was  accustomed  to  put  on  ^  the  yoke  of  the  captivity. 
^— DMB  nnODDl.  As,  through  great  aversiop,  we  hide  the  face  from 
that  which  we  do  not  like  to  look  {it ;  because  we  loathed  him, 
apd  did  not  at  all  regard  him. 

4,  But  our  griefs  (pr  i^icknesses)  i  The  prophet  E^ekiel  writes, 
the  son  sha]l  not  bear  the  ipiquity  of  the  father,  neither  shall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son  (xviii.  20) ;  how  much  less 
(then)  one  man  (in  general)  that  of  another,  and  how  much  less  a 
people  that  of  another  people.     If  (it  be)  so,  how  is  tbis-T^our 

riefs  he  bprp ;  he  was  wounded  for  opr  transgressions,  and  by 
lis  stripes  we  are  healed  ?  And  is  not  this  like  that  which  Jere- 
miah says  ip  the  Book  of  I^ameptatiops  ?  Our  fathers  have  sinned 
apd  fu^e  pot,  and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities  (v.  7).  For  that 
corresponds  with— visitipg  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  on  the 
children  (Exod.  xx.  5),  and  takes  place  °  when  the  children  con"> 
tinue  to  pr^-ctise '  the  works  pf  their  fathers,  as  he  says — of  them 
that  hate  me  (E^cqd.  xx.  5) ;  for  it  ip  right  with  God »  that  the 
son  should  bear  hi?  ipiquity,  the  ipiqpity  of  the  father.  But  what 
Jeremiah  pays,  be  says  in  the  It^nguage  of  the  lamenting :  for,  in 
the  midst  of  their  distress,  their  words  would  pot  be  witli  judgment 
and  gravity.  But  this  is  what  the  nations  will  say ;  truly  he  hath 
borne  our  griefs  and  such  like,  is  their  own  language :  not  that 
Israel  did  bear  the  iniquity  pf  the  nations,  but  they  thought  so 
when  they  knew,  as  they  saw  in  the  time  of  the  deliverance,  that 
the  religion  which  Israel  clung  to  was  true,  and  the  religion  which 
they  clung  to  was  false ;  and  they  said,  truly  our  fathers  inherited 
lies,  vanity  and  nothingness,  and  so  forth  (Jer.  xvi.  19).    They 


f 

hi 


^  Lit.  K7I,  'which  he  has  mentioned  (or  recorded),  stands  at  the  place  of  two ; 
meaning  it  qualifies  both  T^^IQ  aod  Itl'lDH^. 
"  Lit  bqt  also  (or  eyen).  ^  Lit.  to  put  oyer  on  him. 

e  Lit.  this  is.  '  Lit.  hold  fost  in  their  hands. 

8  Or,  it  is  a  judgment  from  God. 

say, 
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miy,  aaccurding  to  their  own  cQi)|e0ture,  if  80,  what  wi^  the  difftvesa 
wbieh  Ifvael  CK)re  in  tb^  captivUy  ?  behold,  it  was  not  on  account 
of  their  iniquity)  for  tiiey  clung  to  a  right  religion,  and  we,  be^ 
cause  we  enjoyed  ^  peace,  and  quieti^ess,  and  rest,  and  confidence, 
W^  elung  to  a  false  religion.  If  tha  grief  and  the  sorrow  which 
should  mva  come  on  us  came  thu^  on  th^m,  and  if  they  were  a 
raospm  and  expiation  for  us,  and  we  did  (consider  them,*  when  in 
captivitv,  as  stricken  and  snutten  by  God,  apd  afflicted  by  the 
band  of  Godj  on  account  of  their  -  iniquity ;  npw  indeed  we  see 
that  this  is  not  on  account  of  their  •  iniquity,  but  on  account  of 
ours ;  this  is  what  he  means.^ 

5,  And  h0  was  wounded.  ^h)nt$  is  a  verb  of  the  quadriliteral 
form,^  of  the  sama  .meaning  as  f?^n,  to  be  in  pain  as  a  travailling 
woman,  and  from  the  same  root  And — smitten" — corresponds 
with  **— -hath  sroittep  my  life  down  to  the  ground  (Ps.  cxliii.  3), 
Vb'  TWto*  U*tol^  is  like  1^3,  we  all;  like  d^Dl^  rh^n^  it  shall  be 
wholly  carried  away  captive  (Jer.  xiii.  19)  ;  like  h'^tyf?^  niSa,  that 
is  to  say  nrh^  nfpy^  the  whole  captivity  (Amos  i.  6,  9).  The 
chastisements  which  should  all  have  come  on  us  came  on  him.P 
But  some  explain  it  from  p1^,  peace,  namely,  that  we  were  in 
peace,  and  the  chastisement  should  have  come  on  us  on  account 
of  our  iniquities,  but  it  came  on  him. — ^And  by  his  stripes :  cor- 
responding with,  stripe  for  stripe  (Jl^od.  xxi.  ?5),  only  the  one  is 
dageshed  and  the  other  not.  And  the  (expressions)  stripes  and 
stricken  are  figurative  (representing)  the  distresses  of  the  captivity. 
And  the  nieaning  of — we  are  healed — is  like,  for  I  am  the  Lord 
that  healeth  thee  (Exod.  xv.  26). 

6.  All  we  like  the  sheep,  have  gone  astray :  He  means  to  say, 
like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  therefore  he  says,  like  the  sheep, 
with  a  patach  under  the'caph  to  denote^  the  definite  article,  for 
it  is  the  stray  sheep  that  has  no  shepherd. — Hath  laid  (or,  caused 

'  ■   ■     HI       ^J■«l.||^^  I      ■  ■     ■■     ■ ■  1  ,    _■;■     .■   ■!■   I.I      I  ^  I— 1^-—  ■  I.  W         f 

>  Lit  there  was  to  118. 

*  In  the  original  the  number  is  changed  from  the  plural  to  the  lingular,  because 
the  verb  here  quoted  finom  the  fourth  yerae  has  the  singular  suffix. 

k  Lit  says.  The  verb  to  Bay,  both  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Testament, 
is  often  used  to  express  intention.  In  this  sense  it  appears  to  be  employed  in  Gal. 
ill.  16 ;  *  he  does  not  mean  of  seeds,  as  oi  many,  but  as  of  one.'  That  is,  the  pro- 
mise just  quoted  relates  to  one  particular  class  of  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  not 
to  his  posterity  in  general.  Many  commentators  have  supposed  the  aposUe  to  be 
Feaeoning  from  the  use  of  the  singular  number  in  the  onginal  Hebrew,  and  have 
thus  embarrassed  themselves  in  a  difficulty  of  their  own  making;  whereas  he 
rather  appears  to  be  merely  explaining  its  meaning  in  the  passage  quoted,  with  the 
view  of  applying  it  to  his  subject. 

^  That  IS,  it  Is  quadriliteral  in  the  form  here  used,  in  Piel.  The  vau,  it  must 
be  reniembered,  is  radical. 

*  Bog.  trass.  <  bruised.'  ^  lit.  of.    See  note  *  on  p.  357. 
p  Kimchi  considers  the  original  as  expressive  of  comfiietcMss, 

•J  Lit  for. 

2  B  2  to 
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to  fiill) :  It  is  the  punishment  which  falls  on  them,  and  it  is  God 
who  causes  (it)  to  fidl,  for  he  sends  the  evil  on  them.  The 
meaning  of  ftp  is,  punishment  of  iniquity ;  as — for  the  punishment ' 
of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full. 

7.  It  was  exacted,'  and  he  was  afflicted :  It  was  exacted  ux 
money:  like — ^he  exacted  the  silver — ^he  shall  not  exact  of  his 
neighbours  (2  Kings  xxiii.  35;  Deut  xy.  2).  He  was  afflicted: 
in  Dody,  for  they  afflicted  his  body  with  stripes.  And  notwith- 
standing* he  did  not  open  his  moutn.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
cry  and  to  murmur  on  account  of  what  we  were  doing  to  him,  but 
was  like  a  lamb  that  they  lead  to  slaughter,  that  doth  not  open  its 
mouth,  and  doth  not  cry,  or  like  the  sheep  that  is  dumb  before  its 
shearers.  And  the  comparison  of  the  lamb  refers  to  him  humble 
in  body  and  to  his  innocence ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  sheep 
refers  to  exaction  of  the  money,  which  is — according  to  the  com- 
parison— ^the  fleece.  And  he  compares  him  to  a  ^31  and  not  to  a 
BOSy  on  account  of  its  greater  weakness,^  for  in  all  species  (of 
animals)  the  female  is  weaker  than  the  male :  thus  Israel  iii  the 
captivity  were  exceedingly  weak.  'no^W,  is  dumb  :  it  is  mjlel,'' 
and  preterite  Niphal.  And  he  doth  not  open  his  mouth ;  neither 
on  account  of  the  body  (afflicted)  nor  the  money  (exacted). ^ 

8.  From  oppres»on :'  From  the  oppression  of  the  captives  who 

'  Gen.  XY.  16.  The  meaning  of  \)V  in  this  passage  is  most  probably  iniquity, 
at  oar  translators  haye  rendered  it.  Tet  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  word  is 
often  employed  in  the  sense  of  punishment,  distress,  as  the  best  critics  and  lexico- 
graphers haTe  shown.  It  is  thos  used  in  Ps.xxxi.  11  (10),  *my  strength  faileth, 
because  of  my  />Hiit«Aiii<ii/  or  griefs  and  in  2  Sam.  xtI.  12,  *  it  may  be  that  the 
Lord  will  look  on  nune  affliction,*  And  in  this  sense  it  ou^ht  to  be  understood  in 
Ps*  xl.  13  (12),  as  the  connection  and  parallelism  evince :  '  innumerable  evils  have 
compassed  me  about ; — my  distresses  have  taken  hold  upon  me.'  Thus,  one  .objec- 
tion to  understanding  this  Psalm  of  the  Messiah  is  removed. 

'  He  was  oppress^,  Eng.  trans.  '  Lit.  with  all  this. 

"  The  former  word  denotes  properly  a  female  sheep  that  is  a  mother,  and  the 
latter  a  sheep  a  year  old  and  upwards.    Gesen. 

s  Tliis  is  a  Chaldee  term  denoting  that  the  word  is  accented  on  the  penultima. 

'  When  the  reader  calls  to  mind  3xe  intolerable  exactions  practised  on  the  richer 
Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  most  iniquitous  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  he  will  not  be  surprised  that  their  commentators  should  apply  such  pas- 
sages as  the  above  to  outrages,  of  which  they  were  the  unhappy  witnesses,  if  not 
the  miserable  victims. 

•  The  English  translation  is  '  from  prison,'  but  that  of  Kimchi  is  far  better.  The 
ibrmer  involves  the  Christian  exposition,  which  explains  the  whole  chapter  of  the 
Messiah,  in  some  difficulty,  whilst  the  latter  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  it.  Tlie 
word  is  used  for  oppression,  trouble,  in  Ps.  cvii.  39, '  brought  low  through  oppres- 
sion.' The  next  word,  rendered  'judgment,*  most  probably  means  judicial  sen- 
tence, as  in  2  Kings  xxv.  6,  *they  guve  judgment  upon  him.'  The  preposition  is 
not  nnfrequently  used  in  the  sense  of  oy,  as  in  Gen.  ix.  l\,'bu  the  waters  of  a 
flood,'  Job  vii.  14, '  hv  dreams,  bv  visions."^  The  verb  is  used  of  aying,  whether  by 
a  violent  death  or  otherwise.  If,  then,  we  allow  a  hendiadys  in  the  first  part  of 
the  verse,  llie  translation  will  be  as  follows,  '  by  an  oppressive  sentence  he  was 
taken  off.'  The  correctness  of  the  application  to  Jeeus,  the  true  Messiah,  needs  no 
illustration. 

were 
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were  oppressed  there,  and  from  th6  sentence  of  the  prisoners  which 
the  judges  passed  on  them:  he  was  taken  away  and  delivered 
from  all  this. — And  his  generation  who  would  declare?  who 
would  have  said  that  his  generation  should  he  so  great  !•  And  it 
is  like — who  would  have  said  unto  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  7). — 
nnitr^  has  the  sense  of  speaking :  as  ^ — of  the  work  of  thy  hands 
I  will  speak.*'  And  they  are  of  the  quadriliteral  form  of  verbs 
quiescent  ain.^ — For  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living ; 
when  he  went  into  captivity  from  his  land,  which  is  called  the  land 
of  the  living,  as — I  will  walk  before  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living  (Ps.  cxvi.  9) :  and  how  should  we  have  supposed  that  he 
would  have  attained  such  greatness? — For  the  transgression  of 
my  people:  every  nation  will  say  thus,  that  on  account  of  its 
transgression  the  stroke  had  come  on  them,  not  on  account  of 
their  own  transgression, 

9.  And  he  gave.®  They  put  him  to  death — in  the  captivity,  as 
they  put  to  death  the  wicked  on  account  of  their  wickedness,  and 
(yet)  he  did  no  violence,  and  did  not  speak  deceit  with  his  mouth ; 
and  they  put  him  to  death,  as  if  he  had  done  evil,  and  they 
oppressed  him  with  the  wicked.  And  the  meaning  of,  and  he 
gave,  (is,)  that  he  delivered  up  himself  to  death ;  for  they  would 
have  liberated  him,  if  he  would  have  denied  his  law  and  turned 
to  their  law.  But  he  delivered  himself  to  death,  and  would  not 
deny  his  law ;  and  thus  it  says,  for  thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the 
day  (Ps.  xliv.  22\  And  the  meaning  of— and  with  the  rich  in 
his  death — (is  this),  that  indeed  he  enriched  those  that  put  him  to 
death  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  he  was  put  to  death  not  on 
account  of  wickedness  which  was  in  him,  but  on  account  of  riches 
which  he  possessed.  And  (as  to)  the  meanine  of  vnioi:  the 
word  is  plural,  for  they  inflicted  on  them  many  (various)  deaths ; 
some  pf  them  were  burned,  and  some  of  them  were  slain  with  the 
sword,  and  some  of  them  were  stoned ;  and  they  deliver  them- 
selves up  to  all  (kinds  of  death),  on  account  of  the  unity  of  God. 

10.  And  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him 
to  grief:  In  his  sorrows  and  in  his  distresses  in  the  captivity,  we 
only  see  God  was  pleased ;  for  he  adhered  to  his  law,  which  is 
the  law  of  truth,  and  he  delivered  himself  up  on  account  of  it* 
Since  (it  was)  thus,  we  see  no  reason  for  his  sorrows,  but,  either 
he  was  seized  on  account  of  his  iniquities,  or,  God  was  pleased 
thus  to  bruise  him,  and  to  put  him  to  grief:  and  the  pleasure  of 
God  we  do  not  know.'    ^^nn,  aleph,  which  is  the  last  radical  of 

"  Lit.  to  such  a  degree  in  greatness.  ^  Lit.  and  thu8« 

«  Ps.  cxliii.  5.    Our  English  translation  has,  *  I  will  muse,' 

«*  That  is,  the  middle  radical  van  is  quiescent        •  And  he  made,  Eng.  trans. 

'  That  is,  we  cannot  fiUIy  comprehend  the  motives  !f  hich  led  him  thus  to  act 

the 
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the  rerb,  is  wanting,  and  it  is  called  (or  read)  like  rerbs  in 
aleph,  although  the  root  is  most  frequently  with  He. — ')}^  Dft ;  If 
his  soul  shall  make  a  trespass  ofieting :  But  this  we  see,  that  a 
good  recompense  is  (given)  to  him  on  account  of  the  evil  which 
he  bore ;  and  since  his  soul  (or  life)  put  itself  in  the  place  of  a 
trespass  ofiering,  as  he  says — with  the  wicked — now  he  shall  see 
great  posterity :  as  the  prophet  Zechariah  says  respecting  them 
— ^they  shall  increase  as  they  have  increased ;  Und  he  says^  I  wfll 
bring  them  into  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Lebanon,  and  (place) 
shall  not  be  found  fbr  them  (x.  8,  10).  And  Ezekiel  says,  I 
will  increase  them  (with)  men  like  a  flock  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  37). — He 
shall  prolong  his  days :  as  it  is  said  in  this  book,  like  the  days  of 
a  tree  are  the  days  of  my  people  (Ixv.  22) ;  and  the  prophet 
Zechariah  says,  and  every  man  with  his  staff  in  his  hand  for  great 
age  (viii.  4). — *  And  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in 
his  hand  :*  Behold,  in  the  captivity^  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  to  bruise  him ;  but  the  recompense  is  this,  it  shall  prosper 
in  his  hand ;  God  was  pleased  to  increase  him,  and  to  benefit 
him  exceedingly. 

11.  Thus  far  (we  have)  the  words  of  the  nations :  hereafter 
the  words  of  God. — Of  the  trouble  of  his  soul :  (that)  which  he 
bore  in  the  captivity,  he  shall  have  a  retribution,  because  he  shall 
see  and  be  satisfied ;  that  is,  he  shall  see  good  with  which  he 
shall  be  satisfied. — By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant 
justify  (or  make  righteous)  many  t  my  servant,  that  is,  Israel,  as 
we  have  said  in  the  beginning  of  this  section.  And  the  exposition 
of,  by  his  knowledge,  corresponds  with  what  is  written,  that  the 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  (Isa.  xi.  9),  and 
it  is  written  that  they  shall  all  know  me  (Jer.  xxxi.  34)  :  and 
behold,  my  servant  Israel,  who  was  righteous  and  knew  the  Lord, 
shall  make  many  nations  righteous  by  his  knowledge ;  as  it  is 
written,  and  many  nations  shall  come  and  say,  come  and  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  way  and  so  forth  (Isa.  ii.  3 ; 
or  Mic.  iv.  2). — And  he  will  bear  their  iniquities :  He,  by  his 
righteousness,  will  bear  (away)  the  iniquities  of  the  nations,  for 
by  his  righteousness  peace  and  happiness  shall  prevail  in  the 
worid,  even  among  the  nations. 

12.  Therefore  will  I  divide  to  him  among  many :  Many  and 
strong;  these  are  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  nations  that  will 
conle  with  them  against  Jerusalem,  as  the  prophet  Zechariah 
says :  and  the  wealth  of  all  the  heathen  round  about  shall  be 
gathered  togethei*,  gold,  silver  and  apparel  in  great  abundance 
(xiv.  14).  And  this  shall  be  his  recompense,  because  he  poured 
out  his  life  unto  death  i  since  he  delivered  up  himself  unto  death 

by 
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by  the  hatld  of  the  lifttibnB  in  the  cjaptirltyi  hd  shall  hate  all  this 
glory,  and  their  iiioiiey  shall  be  instead  of  his  mori^y  which  they 
took,  and  their  life  itistedd  of  the  life  bf  him  whom  th^y  put  to 
death  theris  \  all  the  wealth  of  Qdg  atid  Magog,  as  it  is  wHtt^h« 
'rx^n^  hA  poured  out  his  life  to  death ;  and  thus,  she  poured  diit 
(emptied)  her  pitchet*  (Gen.  ixiv*  20);  it  has  the  meaning  of 
pouritig  out,  but  the  foirm  of  the  word  is  differetit. — ^Aiid  lie  ivad 
numbered  with  the  transgressors;  as  we  have  explaioed  (the 
clause)^  and  he  gaVe  with  the  wicked  his  grave,  j^ild  he  bore 
the  sih  of  many :  it  may  be  explained  of  the  captivity ;  and  he 
lUeans  (by)  sin  of  many,  that  which  the  nations  sinned  against 
bim^  and  he  bore  and  carried  their  distress.  And  this  is  like,* 
and  the  sin  (is  in)  thine  own  people  (Exod.  v.  l6).  And  he  madd 
intercession  for  the  transgressors  i  And  although  he  thus  suppli- 
cated on  account  of  the  transgressors  who  had  tt-ansgreissed  against 
him,  and  he  was  sought  by  them  to  bless  their  country ;  as  it 
says,  and  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  carried  yotl 
away  captive  and  so  forth  (Jer*  xxix.  7).  And  thus  (It  is  used) 
in  Hiphilj^  in  the  meaning  of  supplication  and  seeking— made 
intercession  to  the  king  ( Jer.  jtxxvi.  25),  and — wondered  that  there 
was  no  intercessor  (Isa.  lix.  16). 

This  section  may  also  be  explained  in  reference  to  the  tim^  of 
the  fedemption,  and  the  ihtet-pretation  will  be  as  we  have  inter-' 
preted  (the  words) — and  their  iniquities  he  will  bear.  And  (some 
of)  our  Rabbles  explained  it  respecting  Moses  our  master,  on 
whom  be  peac^e,  and  they  said :  because  he  poured  oUt  his  life 
unto  death,  (that  is)  since  he  delivered  himself  up  to  death,  as  it 
is  said,  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which 
thou  hast  written  (Exod.  xxxii.  32).  And  he  Was  numbered  with 
the  transgressors,  because  he  was  numbered  with  those  who  died 
in  the  wilderness.  And  he  bore  the  sin  of  many,  because  he  made 
atonement  on  account  of  the  work  of  the  calf  And  he  tnade 
intercession  for  the  transgressors,  because  he  sought  mercies  on 
account  of  the  transgressions  of  Israel. — But  Jonathan  interprets 
^lay  ^*D^'  n^ii  thus :  my  servant  Messiah  shall  prosper :  and  he 
explains  \aa^^  nK'fcO  (thus)  :  as  the  house  of  Israel  waited  for  him 
and  so  forth. 

•     COMMteNtARY  OF  RAbBI  ABEN  EZRA, 

dN  ISAIAH  Lll.  13— Llir. 

And  behold  my  servant  shall  understand.  This  section  is  Vety 
difficult.     Our  Opponents*  say  that  it  refers  to  their  God,  and  they 

«  Lit.  accordibg  to  the  way  of.        *  Lit  and  like  it  of  the  grave  fcOnjngation: 

^  He  means  the  Christians. 

explain — 
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explain — ^my  servant — of  the  body>  But  this  is  unfounded,  for— 
shall  understand — cannot  be  said  of  the  body,  even  although  the 
man  were  living.  And  further,  what  will  be  the  meaning  of — 
shall  see  seed,  shaU  prolong  days — while  of  the  former  he  had 
none,  and  the  latter  is  inapplicable  to  him !  And  further,  he 
shall  divide  the  prey  with  the  strong.  And  the  proof  is  complete, 
for  (it  is  said)  previously,  that  the  Lord  will  gp  before  them  (lii. 
12),  meaning  Israel,  and  afterwards,  sine,  O  barren  (liv.  1), 
meaning  the  congregation  of  Israel."  And  observe — mv  servant 
—means  every  (or  any)  Israelite  in  the  captivity  ;  and  he  is  the 
Lord's  servant.  Many  also  explain  it  of  the  Messiah,  on  account 
of  what  our  forefathers  of  blessed  memory  said,  that  on  the  day 
whe^n  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  was  destroyed,  Messiah  was  bom, 
and  bound  in  fetters.  But  observe  (that  in  this  case)  many  verses 
would  be  without  meaning ;  namely,  he  was  despised  and  rejected 
by  men" — he  was  taken  trom  prison  and  from  judgment — and  he 
gave  with  the  wicked  his  grave  :  and  what  (then  will  be)  the 
sense  of — he  will  see  seed — he  will  prolong  days  ?  And  the  Gaon, 
Rabbi  Saadias,  whose  memory  be  blessed,  beautifully  interprets 
the  whole  section  of  Jeremiah.  Thus,  the  wt)rds,  he  will  sprinkle 
many  nations,  will  mean — by  his  mouth,  in  the  course  of  lus  pro- 
phecy. Also  he  (Jeremiah)  writes  in  the  beginning  of  his  book, 
as  (if  he  were)  a  suckling  before  him,  for  he  was  young  when  he 
prophesied.®  And  the  Lord  caused  to  meet  on  him — ^and  he  bare 
the  sin  of  many  :  for  thus  he  writes  :  remember  that  I  stood  be- 
fore thee  to  ask  good  for  them.P— Like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  he 


Aben  Ezra  ap^an  to  use  this  term  to  express  our  Lord's  haman  nature^  and 
to  Have  had  -very  indistinct  ideas  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  Christians 
iwver  predicated  intelliarence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  but  of  his  soul.'  Even  those 
sectanes  who  held  that  the  Logos  took  the  place  of  thesoul,  did  not  maintain  the 
absurdity  here  implied. 

o,r  ^^^"^^Ezra's  objections  are  easily  answered.    The  seed  or  posterity  mentioned, 

nf  ♦K-i*  *^^  w"*  spiritual  progeny,  and  the  length  of  days  is  the  everlasting  life 

hiJmf .?  i^?*®*"**"  '"  ^^^^^'    The  division  of  the  prey  is  figurative  of  the 

sS^^a  fi!!ilo?  conquest.    He  acknowledges  that  interpreters  in  general  had  given 

S^oultel'L^'^'H^^  S««  *»im  on  ver.  121  and  the  note  there.     And 

bom  prec^dinr^nT^^^  "".  ^'^^o'^  ^'^^  prophecies  relating  to  Israel, 

to  in^XceX  M^^lT^^         ^*  is  natural  and  according  to  Isaiah^^s  manner! 

mately  conneS^d  wfS?heS^^Lra^  ^'  ^^^^"^  ''^'  inasmuch  as  he  is  inti- 

which'ith^^i^^uf.^f  ™«°»  a»  he  afterwards  explains  it.    These  expressions,  to 

are  sufficiently  plain  .^°^">^  can  attach  no  meaning  if  applied  to  the  Messiah, 

Testament  represent  hL*''*^  °"®  ^°®  remembers  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 

preparatory  to  hia  exalte?;«"f  *°^°»  subjected  to  humiliation,  d&grace,  and  death, 

\  Aben  ^m.  allnd^  to^°  to  nniversal  supremacy. 
Isaiah  in  liii.  2.     He  meL^^'J^^'  **  the  same  time  accommodating  the  words  of 

P  xviii  20.    The  I^Ww  ?«  f'^''^»7hen  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy. 

?  ?;  J  ti'  P^»^»^^«  that  AbLn  'W^"^  ^ '  ^^  ^^""^  ^  <>"'  English  transla- 
7,    seek  the  peace  of  the  city '  »nay  We  confounded  with  this  text  Jer.  xxix. 


IS 
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is  brought  i  and  thus  he  \^Tites — but  I  (was)  like  a  lamb  (or)  an 
ox  (that)  is  brought  to  the  slaughter  (xi.  19).  And  the  words — 
he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong — may  be  explained  in  re- 
ference to  the  portion  of  food  and  the  reward  which  the  captain  of 
the  guard  gave  him.^  Still,  however,'  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
there  is  an  intimate  connection  in  this  portion  (of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy) ;  and  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  introducing  Jere- 
miah in  the  midst  of  consolations  preceding  and  following  ?  And 
observe,  he  speaks  of  any  servant  of  the  Lord  who  is  in  the  cap- 
tivity ;  or — my  servant — is  equivalent  to — Israel  my  servant :  the 
latter  view  is  the  more  accurate.* 

LII.  13.  And  behold  my  servant  ^»3tj^^  shall  understand ;  for  he 
will  yet  be  exalted  and  raised  up  :  KK^>i  is  Niphal. 

14.  As  (many)  were  astonished  at  thee  :  like — and  your  ene- 
mies shall  be  astonished  at  it  (Levit.  xxvi.  32) ;  and  the  sense  is, 
that  every  one  who  shall  see  the  servant  of  the  Lord  shall  be  asto- 
nished ;  and  the  word — many — ^refers  to  the  nations  ;*  and — so — 
is  equivalent  to,  so  it  was.^ 

14.  So  deformed  than  man  :  nntJ^D  is  an  adjective  (or  concrete), 
and  nxn  is  of  the  same  form  as  nm.*  And  this  (that  the  pro- 
phet here  states)  is  a  matter  well  known ;  for  how  many  nations 
are  there  in  the  world  who  think  that  the  Jew's  form  (appearance) 
is  different  from  (that  of)  all  others,  and  inquire  whether  a  Jew 
has  a  mouth  or  an  eye.  Thus  in  the  country  of  Ishmael  and  of 
Edom. 

15.  So  shall  he  sprinkle.  This  conveys  the  same  idea  as  shall 
be  exalted  and  elevated.  As  our  people  were  in  such  a  condi- 
tion,y  that  their  appearance  was  deformed  in  the  eyes  of  beholders, 
so  there  shall  come  a  time  when  they  will  be  avenged  on  them  ; 
shall    sprinkle  being  equivalent  to  shall  pour  out  their  blood.* 

The 


*!  xl.  5.  The  perversion  of  snch  a  text  as  this  of  Isaiah  to  a  circumstance  so 
trivial  as  that  referred  to  in  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
effect  of  prejudice  in  degrading  the  intellect.  Candour  compels  the  admission  that 
such  degradation  is  not  limited  to  Jewish  expositors. 

'  Lit.  but. 

■  Lit.  and  this  is  nearer  than  that ;  that  is,  it  approaches  more  closely  to  the 
prophet's  idea. 

'  Lit  the  meaning  of  many  (is)  the  nations. 

"  Lit  the  meaning  of  «o  is  as  if  he  had  said,  he  was  so,' 

*  Lit  goes  according  to  the  way  of. 

'  Lit  as  our  nation  was  thus. 

>  With  this  brie^  though  quite  intelligible,  language  of  Aben  Ezra,  let  the 
reader  compare  the  following  passages  from  the  popular  lectures  on  the  Prophecies 
relative  to  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  Kev.  Hugh  M*Neile,  M.A.,  Lond.  1838.  *  It 
is  copiously  predicted,  that  the  cup  of  the  Lord's  anger  shall  continue  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  Lord,  not  merely  to  take  it  out  of  their 
hand,  but  also  to  transfer  it  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  till  then,  will  have  op- 
pressed them*    Edom,  the  Assyrian,  and  Babylon,  were  the  great  types  of  all  the 

subsequent 
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The  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths ;  and  inde^  at  him^  that  is^ 
on  account  of  him. — What  had  not  been  told  them  shall  tiiey  see ; 
what  had  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  nations  (namely)^  that 
Israel  should  be  delivered. 

LIII.  1.  Who,  then  the  nations  will  say,  who  believed?  who 
was  there  that  believed  that  it  should  be  according  to  this  report 
which  we  heard  ?  And  the  arm  of  the  Lord  to  wndm  was  it  te- 
vealed  ?   (that  is),  of  old,  as  it  hath  been  revealed  to  these  ? 

1.  And  shall  grow  up :  and  lo,  whatever  Israelite  serves  the 
Lord — or,  all  Israel — grows  up  before  the  blessed  Lord^  like  a 
tender  plant  or  (branch) ;  like — ^his  branches  shall  spread  (Hos; 
xiv.  7.  6). — And  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  which  neither 

E reduces  fruit  nor  becomes  large. — He  hath  no  form :  this  is  to 
e  explained  like — and  his  form  (was  more  deformed)  than  the 
sons  of  men. — ^And  (when)  we  shall  see  him  (there  is)  no  beauty^ 
the  negative'  qualifies  the  woHl  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
also  the  clause  that  follows  ;^  and  thus  he  was,  and  we  did  not  de- 
sire him.     It  is  like — a  gift  in  secret  pacifieth  anger.^ 

3.  He 

sabseqaent  enemies  of  tlie  chosen  nation,  whether  Romans,  Turks,  or  professing 
Christians.  The  day  of  Jerusalem's  recovery  is  the  daf  of  their  ruin.  In  tiiat 
day  it  will  be  a  righteous  thing  in  the  servants  of  the  JLora  to  execute  unsparing  de- 
struction upon  his  and  their  enemies. — The  Hebrews  are  now  kept  in  dispersion  and 
degradation  till  the  iniquities  of  the  modem  mystical  Edom  and  Babylon  shall  be 
full,  and  then  fur  If  shall  he  poured  forth  and  vengeance  executed  both  by  their  otrn 
handsj  as  in  the  case  ofJoshucCs  exterminating  conquests,  and  by  a  greater  hand  than 
theirs,  stretched  out  to  fight  for  them.' — Lect.  11,  pp.  69,  70. 

It  is  evident  that  by  enthusiastic  and  gloomy  devotees,  such  representations 
might  be  employed  in  defence  of  any  imaginable  deffree  of  fanatical  butchery.  To 
tiiose,  however,  who  believe  that  the  restoration  or  tiie  Jews  to  God  will  rather 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  trUe  Messiah  as  him  who  *■  shall  speak  pedce  unto  the 
Heathen,*  (Zech.  ix.  10)  it  is  a  coosolatioti  to  think,  that  these  sentiments  of  the 
popular  lecturer  will  hardly  do  much  mischief,  as  it  is  n6t  probable  that  they  will 
ever  be  practically  verified.  As  for  our  Rabbi,  happily  he  wrote  in  a  language  not 
understood  by  his  Christian  superiors,  who,  if  diey  could  have  read  his  com- 
mentary, would  probably  have  made  him  pay  dearly  for  his  exposition. 
.    ■  See  note  \  p.  358. 

^  Lit  qualifies  itself  (or  its  Substance)  ahd  another  Irith  it. 

<:  Prov.  xxi.  14.  It  is  particularly  Worthy  6f  attention,  that  the  Je#ldh  com- 
mentators presume  as  a  matter  of  course  that  every  reader  of  their  works  is  fami- 
liar with  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  it  is,  that  they  freqtiently  illustrate  a  passage 
by  imperfectly  quoting  a  similar  one,  leaving  the  omitted  portion  to  be  supplied  by 
the  memory.  The  lesson  that  this  contejs  to  Christians,  and  to  not  a  feir  Chris- 
tian ministers,  I  need  not  state.  The  intelligent  Jew  of  the  middle  ages  read  his 
Hebrew  Bible,  purchased  in  manuscript  at  a  great  price  or  Written  Odt  by  himself 
with  much  labour,  without  the  aid  of  either  dictionary  or  <S0hebrdaii6i^  abd  read  it 
so  often  that  he  became  well  acquainted  %ith  its  ebnteiits,  and  even  #ith  its 
phraseology,  so  that  the  citing  of  a  few  words  suggested  to  his  mind  Hit  irhole 
context.  We  have  a  striking  illusthition  of  this  method  of  quoting  in  the  text. 
In  order  to  perceive  the  applicability  of  the  passage  in  Proverbs  to  the  ease  in 
hand,  namely,  that  the  negative  particle  Qualifies  two  things^  it  is  tieiSesSary  td  at- 
tend to  the  latter  half  of  the  versej  Which  rUns  thus :  'and  a  reiirard  in  the  boaots 
strong  i^rath.'    The  one  i^ord  'patUfkth*  qit^ifies.both  blaose^  of  tiie  iteliteiiee. 

The 
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3.  He  was  despised  and  ceateed  (to  be)  of  men  j^  he  ceased  to 
be  reckoned  amotig  men.*— A  man  of  sorrows  |  (meaning)^  the 
servant  of  the  Lord.  And  if  (it  is  intended)  of  the  whole  (body), 
the  dense  of — man — is  like — mati  of  war ; '  and  it  approximates  to 
the  ^rotiundation  (or  form)  bf  fi!fy,s  and  is  construct.  The  ex- 
pression— sorrow  and  grief  (or^  sickness— denotes)  the  affiction  of 
the  captivity. — And  as  what  we  hide  the  face  from.^    There  are 

EeDple  even  in  the  present  day  who,  when  they  See  a  Jew,  will 
ide  their  faces  from  him  :  and  the  meatiing  is  (or  the  reason  is, 
because)  they  will  not  look  at  him  to  deliver  him. 

4*  But*  flie  chief  point^  of  the  verse  (or  the  beginning  of  the 

portion) 

'The  reader  will  tiot  fail  to  observe  sereral  of  these  imperfect  qaotations  in  these 
selections,  to  which  I  add  from  Maimonides,  in  his  Treatise  on  Repentance,  two 
remarkable  instances.  In  chap.  vil.  sect.  8»  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  prayer  of 
iinpenitf^lit  sifauers  being  disregarded  by  God,  he  cites  a  part  of  Isa.  i.  15,  the 
omitted  portion,  howeTer^  being  essential  to  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed :  *  th6 
man  who  (in  his  impenitent  state)  was  not  answered,  as  it  is  said^  yea,^  when  ye 
make  many  prayers,  and  so  forth.'  The  omitted  words,  *  I  will  not  hear,'  must  be 
sapplied.  And  again^  chap.  x.  sect.  4,  wh€n  speaking  of  love  to  God  as  the  motive 
to  study  his  law^  he  rei^arks,  *  the  wise  tnen  say  again,  (he  had  just  before  referred 
to  other  declarations  of  tl^eirs,)  delighteth  greatly  in  his  commandments.'  .  The 
last  words,  which  are  cited  also  in  the  saine  connection  in  th^  Talmud,  is  an  im- 
perfect quotation  from  Ps.  xii.  1,  the  former  part  of  the  verse — *  blessed  is  the  man 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  that' — being  necessary  to  give  meaning  to  the  whole.  One 
of  the  most  striking  examples  that  I  have  met  with  of  this  method  of  quoting  or 
referring  to  &  pdssage  lis  in  the  commentary  of  Aben  Ezra  on  Zech.  iii.  2,  *is  not 

this  a  brand  plucked  frdm  the  burning  ?*  The  Hebrew  for  is  not  is  MlSl,  and  it 
stands  at  the  commenbement  of  the  clause ;  On  trhich  the  commentator  remarks, 

*  and  the  sense  of  K vPI  is  allegorical,'  meaning,  the  whole  passage  is  so.  And  in 
the  same  way  does  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  express  himself  in  xii. 
27,  immediately  after  he  had  quoted  from  Hag.  ii.  6,^  yet  once  I  shake  not  the 
earth  only,  but  also  the  heaven ;'  *  and  this,  yet  once,  signifieth  fand  so  forth,'  that 
is,  the  whole  clause  of  the  prophet,  beginning  with  this  phrase^  expresses  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  apostle  applies  it.  Our  translation  obscures  the  sense,  by  adding 
to  the  original  the  term  word.  Peculiarities  in  the  mckie  of  quotation  in  the  New 
Testament,  whether  they  relate  to  the  language  or  the  sense,  may  almost  always 
be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Jewish  writings. 

<*  *  Kejected  of  men,'  Eng.  trans. 

•  Comp.  Ps.  ixii.  7  (6).    *  But  1  am  a  worm  and  no  man.* 

'  I  presume  Aben  Ezra  means  to  say,  that  the  singular  noun  which  is  employed 
in  the  original  is  used  collectively.  In  Isa.  iii.  2,  and  Ezek.  xxxix.  20,  the  word 
is  doubtless  susceptible  of  such  a  sense.  But  even  there  it  evidently  may  denote 
an  individual.  Still  it  is  well  known  that  singular  nouns  are  often  understood  col- 
lectively. 

8  The  author  probably  means  that  the  original  word  i^(^,  from  whicii  comes 

3to{3k  is  stoiewhat  similar  in  its  vowel  sounds,  inr  in  its  form  to  DyjU.— If  the  Ian- 

guage;  bt^is  esto  laboik)j  obscbrus  fio,  is  applicable  to  auy  writer,  it  is  ihost  esp^ 
cially  so  to  Aben  Ezra. 

*»  *  And  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him,*  Eng;  trains. 

.'  *  Surely,'  Eng.  trans. 

^  The  original  is  K^K"1,  which  bears  either  of  the  senses  given  above.  In  favour 
of  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked,  that  on  the  9th  verse,  the  Habbi  Uses  the  phrase 
n^nnwa  afterwards  or  <U  lastj  yrhxth  may  b^  antithetic  to  Wm,  tixt  first  or  betfin- 

ning. 
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portion)  is  this,  we  were  afflictiiig  (or  making  sick)  and  he  was 
Dearing.  Our  sorrows — those  by  which  we  caused  him  to  sorrow 
— ^he  was  sustaining,  and  we  supposed  that  he  was  smitten  yi^3, 
from  the  same  root  as — and  behold  the  plague  is  at  a  stand  in  his 
sight" — Smitten  of  God ;  construct  (meaning),  whom  the  Lord 
hath  smitten  and  afflicted.  The  proof  that  the  sickness  ought  to 
come  on  us  is  clear,  because  our  law  (or  religion)*^  is  wholly  vain, 
and  they  have  come  on  Israel,  whose  law  is  the  law  of  truth ;  and 
the  proof  (is  in  the  admisuon,'')  all  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray. 

5.  But  he  was  wounded ;  from  the  root  ^^n.  And  the  chas- 
tisement which  shall  perpetuate  our  peace,  even  it  (was)  on  him ; 
the  proof  (of  which  is  m  the  words)  and  by  his  stripes  we  are 
healed.  And  the  meaning  of  wounded  (is  this),  that  the  Lord 
will  visit  the  nations  because  they  distressed  Israel ;  and  thus  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan  on — and  I  will  cleanse  their  blood  which  I 
have  not  cleansed.^  And  the  meaning  of — the  chastisement  of  our 
peace — (is  this) :  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  whole  period  of 
Israel's  distress  in  the  captivity,  there  shall  also  be  peace  to  the 
nations.  Dost  thou  not  perceive  that  it  is  written  respecting  the 
time  of  the  deliverance — and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble 
(Dan.  xii.  1) :  and  again,  it  is  written,  when  the  angel  replied 
that  all  the  earth  sitteth  still,  and  is  at  rest,  and  the  angel  an- 
swered, how  long  wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem  ?  (Zech. 
i.  11,  12).  The  meaning  is,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  rest 
to  the  nations,  thou  wilt  not  have  mercy  on  Jerusalem. 

All  we:  At  last  they  will  recognize  the  truth.  And  observe 
(that)  this  is  intimately  connected  with— stricken,  smitten  of  God; 
and  it  is  like  (what  we  read  elsewhere),  our  fathers  have  inherited 
lies-P — Caused  to  meet  (or  light),*>  from  the  same  root  as — and  he 
lighted  on  a  place.' — py  is  here  equivalent  to  punishment ;  as — 
there  shall  no  punishment  happen  unto  thee — for  the  punishment 

«fflf;*-  ^®  ™?^  l''^*?^  *®  **/»  ^^**  a*  fi«*  Isaiah  simply  represents  the  nations  as 
r^i««?5  and  the  Jews  as  bearing;  but  afterwards  he  represents  the  nations  ns 
slwls        *^  '  *^**  ^®  afflictions  of  the  Jews  were  beneficial  to  them- 

«m7«^Ind  "L'li'  ^'    '^^^^  Hebrew  reader  need  not  be  reminded   that  the  words 

"Mea  •    ^'^^*  *^®  ^^  ^^^  same  root 
to  be  sp^Sne.       °^*^®  nations,  in  whose  person  the  author  supposes  the  prophet 

**  Joel  iv  f  '  \ 
But  it  is  diiaciSt  ta'^y^^  Targum  is :  I  will  avenge  their  blood  on  the  nations, 
the  text,  or  on^vth W^?* !    *^*°^  -^V^  "^"J  ^*^.^  °"^  ^^  meaning  of  wounded  in 

^  Jer.  xvi   i^    T^^  ^^^}  ^"^  possibly  be  implied, 
in  the  mouth  of  G«»ntnt/    «^  '^'ll  ^^^  ^^  ™^°^  *^at  Jeremiah  puts  this  languaee 
Pojed  sentiment  of  thl  n*    3?®  ^^^^  remember  too  that  Kimchi  speaks  of  this  sup- 

**  Hath  laid  V«     f  ^^'^^les  as  erroneous.  *^ 

'  Gen  xx^'-   1^"  *™***- 

"•11.    In  both  texts  the  original  word  is  the  same. 

'*  of 
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of  the  Amorites  is  not  full — and  the  punishment  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people  is  great.' — But  some  compare  it  with* — and  do  not 
make  intercession  to  me — and  say,  that  the  exposition  of  the  jiy 
of  us  all,  should  be  according  to  its  literal  sense,^  and  that  the 
meaning  is,  he  will  intercede  m  order  that  there  may  be  peace  to 
the  world,  agreeably  to  (what  we  read) — and  seek  the  peace  of 
the  city  (Jer.  xxix.  7).  The  word  }iy  will  however  be  in  harsh 
construction'  with  n  J^JSn. 

7.  B^U  is  in  Niphal.  Yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.  This  re- 
quires no  explanation,  for  every  Jew  in  the  captivity  is  in  this 
situation :  for  in  the  time  of  his  affliction  he  will  not  open  his 
mouth  to  speak ;  how  much  less  the  righteous  man  among  them, 
who  will  not  devote  himself  to  the  world,  but  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  will  not  flatter  y  prince  or  great  man,  in  order  that 
he  may  stand  up  for  him  m  the  breach  when  man  rises  up 
against  him. — And  he  will  not  open  his  mouth  ;  meaning,  at  any 
time. 

8.  From  prison :  Now  behold  the  Lord  delivers  Israel  and  the 
truth*  of  the  righteous  ones  of  Israel. — He  was  taken :  The  Lord 
took  him  from  prison,  him  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  a  judg- 
ment, a  vindictive  judgment— And  his  generation  who  shall  de- 
clare ?  like — or  speak  (declare)  to  the  earth  and  it  shall  teach 
thee  (Job  xii.  8) :  it  means,  who  was  there  that  told  the  men  of 
his  generation  that  it  should  be  thus  ?  and  he  was  long  ago  :<^  as 
(it  is  said)  he  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living.  For  the 
transgression  of  my  people  :  (These  are)  the  words  of  every  na- 
tion (who  will  say)  this,  that  the  stroke  which  fell  upon  Israel  was 
on  account  of  our  transgressions :  as — he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions  \  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning,  and  for  the 
transgression  of  my  people  the  stroke  will  come  upon  them :  for 
the  word  \ch  is  equivalent  to  urh.^ 

9.  And  he  (or  they)  gave:  Some  explain  this  of  those  among 
the  captives  who  died,  and  some  say,  that  the  word  vniM  (in  his 

•  1  Sam.  zxviii.  10 ;  Gen.  xv.  16 ;  Lam.  iv.  6.    Compare  note  '  on  p.  360. 

•  Lit.  there  are  some  who  say  it  is  derived  from.    Jer.  vii.  16,  where  in  the 
original  the  word  is  the  same. 

**  That  is,  iniquity. 

'  Lit.  go  hard.    He  means,  if  it  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  iniquity. 

7  Lit.  know,  recognize. 

>  The  Hebrew  is  HDMil.     If  pointed  thus,  nD|$n,  it  means  the  truth,  and  most 

probably  refers  to  their  fidelity  or  true  religious  character ;  but  if  pointed  thus, 

nbKn,  it  will  signify  the  nations,    I  prefer  the  former  punctuation,  as  the  latter 

word  can  hardly  be  used  to  express  the  Jewish  people. 

•  I  do  not  understand  this.    The  Hebrew  is  nST  *)33  ^^^^^  which  may  be  ren- 
dered,' and  it  was  long  ago,  or,  though  it  has  been  for  a  long  time. 

*»  That  is,  the  prophet  uses  the  one  word  for  the  other,  because  they  are  of  the 
same  meaning,  the  former  being  more  poetical. 

death). 
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(iQatb)^  is  ffom  the  same  root  as— and  thou  ahalt  tread  upon 
lomibn  (their  high  places),  and  that  it  refers  to  the  inq^usQleum,' 
thus  making  it  expressive  of^hia  gvave.- And  with  the  rich,  ^m. 
equivalent  to  the  wicked,  D^yen :  and  the  meaning  is,  the  nations, 
who  are  rich  in  comparison  with  Israel,  It  is  evident  to  me,  that 
the  sense  of  the  verse  (is  this),  that  during  the  whole  period  in 
which  Israel  was  distressed  in  the  captivity,  he  was  willing  to  die 
with  the  nations  ;  as  (Samson  says),  let  m^  die  with  the  Philis-r 
tines  (Judg,  xvi,  30).  And  the  Scripture  says^— and  he  gave — 
referring  to  his  will  \  like  what  is  said  of  Balak,  »id  he  warred*^ 
against  Israel.  And  the  evidence  that  this  relates  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  distress  is  what  is  said  (immediately  afterwards),  be- 
cause he  had  done  no  violence.  For  the  nations  will  distress 
Israel  without  cause,  and  not  on  account  of  (any)  act  which  they 
had  committed,  or  evil  word  that  they  had  spoken.  The  interpre- 
tation may  comprehend  both  the  views  ^ven.®  And  if  it  be  ob- 
jected, is  it  not  rrtlDn?^  (the  punctuation)  is  not  changed  in  the 
expression  iDmiD^  by,^  and  why  is  it  ohanged  in  the  word  im^bn  ? 
it  may  be  replied,  tiiat  this  word  has  two  forms,^  as-^eunuchs  of 
Pharaoh — and~=- eunuchs  of  the  king.' 

10.  And  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  bruise  him :  (in  form)  like — 
to  speak  peaceably  unto  him;^  of  the  piel  conjugation,  with 
dagesh — *bnn.  He  hath  put  him  to  grief  (or  made  him  sick) ;  of 
(verbs)  in  He.  It  follows  the  form  of  (those  in)  Aleph  ;  and  we 
find  also— its  sicknesses  (n^Ml^nn),  with  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  it  sick  (nbn)  (Deut  xxix,  21)  (22).  And  behold,  he  was 
pleased  to  bruise  him ;  to  chastise  him  m  the  captivity. — ^When 
his  soul  will  make  an  offering  for  sin ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  will 
be  upon  him,"*  He  shall  see  children  and  prolong  days  ;  for  he 
shall  see,  he  and  his  children,  the  salvation  (deliverance)  of  the 

'         — '■  /  ■ 

^  Lit,  the  building  wbich  19  over  the  grave. 
^  Meanine,  it  was  his  wish  and  effort  to  make  war.  Josh,  xxiy,  9. 
«  Lit.  fbr It  may  be  explained  in  reference  to  both  subjects  (or  forms).    That  is, 
it  may  comprehend  death  and  mausoleum  both,  according  to  the  punetuations  in 

Vntef  and  ib^oib|. 

'  That  is,  the  Beth  is  pointed  with  Sheva,  and  not,  qs  in  the  other  word,  with 
Kametz. 

^  He  means  the  pnncttiation  l^ere  is  not  altered ;  tlie  |)eth  does  not  ehange  its 
Kametz  into  Sheva. 

^  Lit.  goes  according  to  two  analogies. 

i  Gen.  xl.  7 :  Esth.  vi.  14.  The  English  translation  In  the  latter  passage  has 
(  chamberlains,  but  the  Hebrew  word  in  both  places  is  the  same,  except  that  the 
one  has  Sheva  and  the  other  Kamets,  thus  uiakmg  the  two  forms  referred  ta  On 
account  of  this  difference  Aben  Ezra  cites  the  words  ay  analogous  to  the  two  under 
consideration. 

^  Gen.  xxxvii.  4.  He  means  that  the  form  Pf  \^'^\  in  Imif^K  U  like  'Y^\  in 
Genesis. 

™  That  is,  he  will  be  under  the  influenoe  pf  true  feligioD. 

Lord, 
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I^ord,  And  obiferve,  be  is  8p0ak*mg  of  that  geQQration  wbiph  will 
be  poftverted  to  th?  I-.prd,  tp  the  law  of  the  JLord,  whea  the  time 
A.rrive8,  tbp  oomipg  of  the  Messiah.  And  tbe  pleasmi^e  of  the 
Lord  shall  prP^per  in  his  hand ;  this  relates  to  religioq,  (and  it 
means),  that  tbe  nations  shall  be  coDverted  to  the  law  of  the 
I^rd. 

11,  Of  the  travail  (labour) :  It  means  the  reward  which  he 
^b^^U  repeivp  on  apeount  of  what  he  hath  borne.  He  shall  see  his 
desire ;  or»  bQ  shall  9ee  good  until  he  is  satisfied ;  because  by  his 
knowledge  he  will  make  many  righteous ;  and  these  are  the  na- 
tions whom  Israel  will  teach  to  keep  the  law.  And  the  meaning 
of— he  shall  bear  their  iniquities — is,  that  Israel  shall  partake^  of 
tbe  distre^  of  the  nations  on  aecomit  of  the  multitude  of  their 
iniquities ;  pot  as  they  acted  towards  Israel.^  Or  else  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  they  (Israel)  would  intercede  with  God  on  account  of 
tbe  nations,  according  to  the  meaning  of— and  if  the  family  of 
Egypt  go  not  up.P  This  is  evident  to  me,  for  it  is  proved  by  the 
subsequent  verse. 

13,  Therefore  s  All  the  interpreters  say  that  this  verse  is  figu- 
vi^tive,  and  relates  to  those  who  died  on  account  of  (the  doctrine 
of)  God's  unity  ;  and  that  the  term  many  (D*l"i)  is  equivalent  to 
great  (D*S*ii),  as — to  every  great  man^  of  his  house — and  refers 
to  the  prophets,  and — the  strong — to  the  fathers :  and  (thus)  the 
meaning  will  be,  that  the  portion  of  those  who  have  died  on  ac- 
count of  the  unity  will  be  with  the  prophets.  Now  we  know  that 
this  thing  is  (indeed)  true,  but  (the  exposition)  does  not  accord 
with  the  meaning  of  the  section.'  It  is  evident  to  me,  that  the 
sense  is  this :  therefore  I  will  give  to  Israel  a  portion,  spoil  and 
plunder  of  many  n^tipns ;  and  from  the  strong,  like— as  soon  as  I 
go  out  frpm  tbe  city.*  On  account  pf  this  (be  shall  have)  a  re- 
wiird}  because  be  ppured  out  bis  soul  tp  death.    Some  say  that  it 

^  Lit.  be  asaociated  with. 

<»  That  is,  the  nations  did  not  participate  in  or  sympathize  with  Israel's  distress. 

p  Zech.  xiv.  18.  This  is  an  imperfect  quotation.  The  au&or  appears  to  have 
in  piind  the  panlshraent  threatened  against  such  as  shall  refiise  to  ^  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  worship  the  liQfd*  to  f^yert  wnich  Israel  is  supposed  to  intercede.  See  the 
context  in  Zechariah. 

1  Bsth.  i.  8.    The  English  translation  is — <  to  all  the  oiBcers ;'  but  the  version 

of  Aben  Espa  is  much  nearer  the  Hebrew,  which  is  yr}"^  ?V, 

*  I  presume  the  author  means,  that,  as  the  section  in  general  describes  literally 
the  distress  of  Israel,  the  language  by  which  the  subsec^uent  happiness  and  reward 
are  described  ought  also  to  be  understood  literally,  and  therefore  must  not  be  ex- 
plained simply  of  a  future  spiritual  reward.  It  is  important,  howeyer,  to  note  his 
admission,  tiiat  oommentaton  had  generally  so  understood  it,  inasmuch  as  this 
figurative  meaning  developing  a  spiritual  reward,  is  the  only  one  which  accords 
with  the  Christian  interpretation. 

*  £xod.  ix.  S9.  This  reference  is  to  show,  that  fIN  has  the  force  of  a  preposi- 
tion, and  means  from. 

corresponds 
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corresponds  with  hSs  and  denotes  publicity.^  But  it  is  plain  to 
me  that  it  is  like — and  she  poured  out  her  pitcher  (Gen.  x&iv.  20), 
though  the  forms  are  different ;  and  evidence  (may  be  found  in 
the  text) — pour  not  out  my  soul,''  in  the  same  meaning  as  "^fit^. — 
riKi  means  the  same  as  Qyi  and  with. — Transgressors,  because 
they  transgressed  against  the  Lord :  thus  were  Israel  accounted. 
And  he  bare  the  sin  of  many :  for  their  distress  procured  peace 
(happiness)  for  all  the  nations,  and  the  sin  which  they  should  have 
borne  was  borne  by  Israel. — And  for  the  transgressors :  on  ac- 
count of  the  transgressors  he  interceded  with  the  Lord,  agreeably 
to — seek  the  peace  of  the  city  (Jer.  xxix.  7).  The  expression — 
for  the  transgressors — is  to  be  explained  of  the  nations. 

I  have  thus  interpreted  to  thee  the  whole  section.  And  in  my 
opinion,  the  expression,  behold  my  servant  shall  understand,  re- 
fers to  him  of  whom  the  prophet  says,  behold,  my  servant,  I  will 
uphold  him, — ^and  he  said  to  me,  thou  art  my  servant  (tsa.  xlii. 
1 ;  xlix.  3).  And  so  it  is  written — by  his  knowledge  shall  my 
righteous  servant  make  many  righteous :  and  it  is  written,  I  gave 
my  back  to  the  smiters  (Isa.  1.  6). — And  the  deep  sense  is  as  I 
have  pointed  out  through  half*  of  the  book,  and  observe  all  the 
divisions  are  closely  connected. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TARGUM, 
ON  ISAIAH  LII.  13— LIII. 

Introduction, 

The  word  Targum  means  interpretation,  and  is  employed  to 
designate  certain  translations  or  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Chaldee.  In  veir  ancient  periods,  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular  languages  of  Jews  who  lived  out  of 
Palestine,  and  had  lost,  either  partially  or  wholly,  their  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew.  The  Septuagint  was  prepared  for  those  who 
were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Greek,  and  the  Targums-for  sach 
as  had  gradually  substituted  the  Chaldee  dialect  for  their  own. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  paraphrastic  translations  are  those 
of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on 

*  He  means,  that  some  interpreters  explain  TH!^  in  this  place  to  make  bare,  ex- 
pose,  like  n?3,  to  reward^  disclose^  uncover, 

"  Ps.  cxii.  8.  In  our  English  translation — '  leave  not  my  soul  destitute.'  Bat 
the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  as  that  in  Isaiah,  and  die  translation  of  Aben  Esra  is 
quite  exact. 

'  Does  he  mean,  through  the  latter  half  or  portion  of  Isaitih,  from  the  40th  chap- 
ter to  the  end  ?  The  phrase,— senrant  of  the  Lord— occurs  exclusivelj  in  this  part 
of  his  prophecies. 

the 
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the  prophets.  In  addition  to  the  books  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  apply  this  term,  the  Jews  comprehend  under  it  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  These  tney  call  the  former  pro- 
phets, in  contradistinction  to  the  others,  denominated  the  later. 
According  to  the  best  Jewish  accounts,  Onkelos  flourished  a  short 
period  before  Christ,  with  whom  Jonathan  was  nearly  contempo- 
raneous. Some  critics  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  trans- 
lation ascribed  to  Jonathan  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  third  or 
fourth  century ;  and  that  the  diversity  of  its  style,  in  different 
places,  shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  several  authors.  But  Gesenius, 
who  has  examined  this  subject  with  his  accustomed  accuracy, 
denies  that  this  representation  is  well  founded,  and  maintains  that 
the  asserted  diversity  of  style  is  nothing  more  than  the  adaptation 
to  different  kinds  of  composition  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  itself, 
whether*  historical,  didactic,  or  poetical,  judiciously  made  by  the 
one  translator;  and  that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  deny  the 
Targum  the  antiquity  which  the  Jews  ascribe  to  it.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  remarks  is  as  follows. 

The  reasons  which  have  been  alleged  against  the  antiquity  of 
this  Targum  are  not  satisfactory.  'Were  it  as  old  as  its  advo- 
cates maintain  (says  Eichhom),  it  could  not  have  been  unknown 
to  the  fathers : — it  contains  fables  which  ca^me  into  circulation  in 
a  later  age : — it  attempts  to  exclude  the  Messiah  from  the  places 
which  the  Christians  explained  of  him  (Isa.  liii. ;  Ixiii.  1-5),  which 
proves  that  controversies  against  the  Christians  were  not  unusual 
at  the  time  of  its  composition ; — not  to  urge  the  consideration^ 
that  a  Chaldee  version  was  unnecessary  at  the  period  assigned  to 
it.'  The  first  and  last  of  these  reasons  carry  their  own  refutation 
along  with  them ;  for  the  fathers  in  general  had  no  knowledge  of 
Jewish  works,  and  the  prevalency  of  the  Chaldee  dialect  in  the 
time  of  Christ  shows  that  such  translations,  which  were  also  in- 
terpretations, were  then  undoubtedly  necessary.  That  the  expla- 
nation of  Isa.  liii.,  Ixiii.  1-5,  which  applies  these  places  to  the 
Messiah,  is  set  aside,  is  utterly  unfounded.  In  the  former  it  is 
expressly  given,  and  with  the  p^:eatest  arbitrariness ;  and  if  this 
is  not  the  case  as  to  the  latter,  the  omission  need  not  be  attri- 
buted to  any  polemic  influence,  especially  as  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  Christians  attached  extraordinary  value  to  this  passage 
as  referring  to  tiie  Messiah.  At  the  same  time,  the  Tareumist 
agrees  with  the  Christians  in  most  of  the  other  places  whi(m  they 
explained  of  the  Messiah,  particularly  chapters  ix.,  xi.,  xlii.  The 
introduction  of  the  later  Jewish  fables  would  be  a  most  serious 
difficulty,  were  it  possible  to  show  with  any  certainty  the  time  of 
their  origin.  Morinus  appeals  to  the  name  Armillus  as  applied 
to  Antichrist  iii  Isa.  xi.  4 ;  but  the  general  idea  of  Antichrist  is 
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more  ancient  than  the  New  Testament,  and  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  the  name  Armillus,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  must  be 
80  late.  Until  stronger  evidence  therefore  is  alleged  for  the  con* 
trary,  I  shall  adhere  to  that  designation  of  the  age  of  this  Tar- 
^m  which  is  marked  out  by  tradition  ;  especially  as  the  Chaldee 
IS  pure  and  like  that  of  Onkelos.  Hie  doctrine  which  it  contains 
respecting  the  Messiah  seems  rather  to  be  earlier  than  the  New 
Testament  than  later,  and  no  definite  trace  of  the  geTemment 
having  been  overthrown  appears  in  it,'^  although  the  aHtb(H*  has 
intermingled  references  to  his  own  times. 

With  more  certainty  still  may  the  unity  of  this  Targura,  which 
many  late  critics  have  denied,  be  defended.  *  The  work  (it  is 
said)  is  altogether  unequal ;  the  historical  books  are  transited 
pretty  literally,  but  the  poetical  are  paraphrased,  and  additional 
ideaa  often  introduced.  This  shows  the  version  to  have  been  com- 
posed by  various  authors/  Not  necessarily,  for  the  author  does 
certainly  interpret  the  historical  parts  of  the  prophetical  books^ 
for  the  most  part,  simply  and  literally,  while  he  paraphrases  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  historical  books,  and  explains  the  figures 
contained  in  them ;  so  that  this  supposed  inequality  rather  seems 
to  belong  to  his  manner.  In  the  de^ee  in  which  he  acts  the 
paraphrast,  he  is  not  entirely  uniform ;  but  it  would  be  very  un- 
reasonable to  ascribe  the  work  on  this  account  to  various  authors^ 
since  the  same  is  true  q(  the  Septuagint.  This  want  of  tmiformity 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  inequality  and  variable  manner 
of  the  translatoRT.  If  some  passages,  which  are  probably  interpo- 
lations, are  excluded,  I  must  maintain,  that,  even  with  the  real 
varieties  which  appear  in  particular  parts,  the  whole  translation 
is  the  work  of  one  author. 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  character  oi 
this  version,  which  he  exhiUts  in  the  following  particulars : — 

L  This  paraphrast  often  understands  his  text  philologieally  and 
exegetically  ^dth  perfect  correctness,  and  expresses  its  meaning, 
especially  in  historical  representations,  with  literal  accuracy  ;  but 
when  the  language  is  figurative,  he  attempts^  in  bi&  paraj^rastie 
way,  to  elucidate  it,  either  by  explaining  the  figures  or  by  intro* 
ducing  something  additional. 

2.  But  not  unfrequently  his  expesitiou  is  entirely  capricious. 
The  grammatical  interpretation  is  abandoned,  the  true  meaning 
of  the  figures  misconceived,  and  although  the  very  words  of  the 
text  may  be  repeated  in  the  paraphrase,  this  is  done  in  the  Baost 
arbitrary  connection,  and  sometimes  with  an  overwhelming  flood 
of  fictitious  trifling. 

y  The  lauguage  in  liii.  5,  may  as  well  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  by  the  Chaldeans  as  by  the  Romans. 

3.  He 
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3.  He  retains  for  the  most  part  the  geograpbieal  names,  lik« 
Onkelos,  and  but  seldom  substitutes  the  modern  terma^  When 
lie  does,  howe?er,  he  is  often  correct. 

4.  In  common  with  many  ancient  translatcMrs,  the  Alexandrine 
and  Saadias  particularly,  he  willingly  rejects  those  antbropopathic 
terms'  and  odier  expressions  used  of  God,  which  might  give  oSence, 
Both  of  them  appear  to  him  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  Grod 
and  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

6.  Another  character  of  this  version,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, is  the  introduction  of  matter  not  in  the  text.  Much  more 
abundantly  than  the  Alexandrine  translator,  Jonathan  arbitrarily 
introduces  into  his  paraphrase  views  which  belong  to  a  period 
later  than  that  of  his  author ;  also  Rabbinical  sayings  and  Jewish 
theology  of  his  own  time,  and  often  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  but 
too  plainly  the  Babbi  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  learned  scribe. 

Under  this  last  head  Gesemus  remarks  as  follows.     The  Tar- 

S;mist  explains  ^  the  servant  of  God,'  in  Isa.  xlii.  1,  exactly  like 
atthew  in  xii.  17-21,  showing,  that  he  regarded  this  place  as 
prophelie  of  a  Messiah,  who  should  be  the  comforter  of  the  poor, 
and  the  instructor  of  the  heathen.  And  in  the  same  way  does  he 
explain  it  in  xHii.  10^  while^  in  other  places,  he  interprets  it  of 
the  people,  and  often  in  the  same  section.  So  especially,  in  the 
celebrated  passage  lii.  13,  liii.,  where  what  is  said  of  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  the  servant  of  God,  is  referred  to  the  people,  and 
what  is  announced  respecting  his  elevation,  or  at  least  what  he 
thus  considers,  is  applied  to  the  Messiah*  In  his  doctrine,  from 
the  reception  of  which  results  happiness,  and  in  the  intercession 
for  the  people  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  we  have  evidently  the 
profriietic  and  high-priestly  offices,  which,  together  with  the  kingly, 
the  Jews  thus  attached  to  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  and 
which,  in  the  Epktle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  committed  to 
•Christ.  The  imjportance  of  these  statements  consists  in  this — 
they  prove  that  tne  views  of  the  Talmudist,  and,  we  may  sajr,  of 
•the  better  class  of  Jews  of  his  age,  on  these  points,  are  entirely 
coincident  with  Christian  doctrine ;  and  consequently,  that  later 
Jewish  exponticms  wholly  diierent,  are  an  abandmiment  of  the 
pkly  orthodox  expositicm. 

These  characteristics  are  all  illustrated  by  ample  references, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  author  has  examined  the 
subject  with  great  care  and  industry.  The  original  German  may 
be  found  in  the  introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah,  sect* 
11,  pp.  65-80^  and  an  English  translation,  in  a  volume  entitled 
Essays  and  iHssertations  in  Biblical  Literature,  by  a  Society  of 
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'    *  That  is,  languid  used  m  relation  to  the  Deity,  which  is  founded  on  human 
analogies. 

2  c  2  Clergymen, 
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Clergymen,  publisbed  by  6.  and  C.  and  H.  Carvill,  New  York, 
1829 ;  8vo.  pp.  412^26. 

The  Targums  of  OnkeloB  and  Jonathan  are  exceedingly  im* 
portant  in  the  controversy  between  the  Jews  and  Christians.  The 
reader  may  find  a  list  of  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  explained 
of  the  Messiah  by  these  very  ancient  Jewish  interpreters,  in  Bux* 
torf's  Talmudic  Lexicon,  imder  that  word,  col.  1268-1273*. 


TABGUM  OF  JONATHAN  BEN  UZZIEL, 
ON  ISAIAH  LII.  13— LIII. 

LII.  13.  Behold,  my  servant,  Messiah,  shall  prosper ;  he  shall  be 
exalted,  and  become  great,  and  be  very  strong. 

14.  As  the  house  of  Israel  expected  him  many  davs,  who  was 
mean  among  the  nations ; — their  appearance  and  their  splendour 
compared  with  those  of*  the  children  of  men. 

15.  So  shall  he  scatter  many  nations ;  .on  account  of  him  kings 
shall  be  silent ;  they  shall  put  their  hands  upon  their  mouthy  be* 
cause  what  they  did  not  tell  them  have  they  seen,  and  what  they 
did  not  hear  have  they  understood. 

LIII.  1.  Who  hath  believed  this  our  report,  and  the  strength 
of  the  arm  of  the  power  of  the  Lord,  now  to  whom  hath  it  been 
revealed  ? 

2.  And  the  righteous  one^  shall  be  magnified  before  him,  lo, 
like  suckers  which  flourish,  and  like  a  tree,  which  casteth  forth  its 
roots  along  the  streams  of  water,  thus  the  holy  one  shall  increase 
in  the  land  which  had  need  of  him.  His  appearance  will  not  be 
a  common  appearance,  and  his  fear«  not  the  fear  of  an  ordinary 
man,  but  his  splendour  will  be  holy  splendour,  so  that  every  one 
who  shall  see  him  will  contemplate  him  (or  regard  him  with  at- 
tention). 

3.  Therefore  he  will  be  for  contempt,  and  (or  but)  he  will  de- 
stroy the  glory  of  all  kings.  They  will  be  weak  and  afflicted,  lo, 
like  a  man  of  sorrows  and  destined  to  sicknesses  (or  infirmities), 
and  when  the  face  of  majesty  (shekinah)  was  withdrawn  from  us, 
we  were  despised  and  not  regarded. 

4.  Therefore  on  account  of  our  sins  will  he  supplicate,  and  our 
iniquities  shall  be  pardoned  for  his  sake,  and  we  were  regarded 
as  bruised,  smitten  from  before  (by)  the  Lord  and  afflicted. 

5.  And  he  will  build  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  which  was 

*  Lit.  than.  ^  The  word  in  the  original  is  in  the  singular  number. 

'^  That  is,  the  fear  which  he  will  excite  ;  as  in  Ps.  xc.  10 — ^according  to  thy  fear' 
— may  mean,  according  to  the  reverence  with,  which  men  regard  thee. 

profaned 
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profaned  on  account  of  our  sins,  was  delivered  up  on  account  of 
our  iniquities,  and  by  his  doctrine  peace  shall  be  increased  on  us, 
and  when  we  shall  obey  his  word,  our  sins  shall  be  pardoned  us. 

6.  All  we  like  sheep  have  been  scattered,  we  have  departed 
each  one  towards  his  way,  and  it  pleased  the  Lord^  to  pardon  the 
sins  of  us  all  on  his  account. 

7.  He  prayed  and  was  answered,  and  before  he  opened  his 
mouth  he  was  accepted.  He  will  deliver  up  the  strong  of  the 
nations  like  a  lamb  for  a  victim,  and  like  a  sneep  which  is  dumb 
before  its  shearers,  and  in  his  presence  there  is  none  that  speaketh 
a  word. 

8;  From  chastisements  and  retribution  (or  punishment)  he  will 
bring  near  our  captivity,  and  the  wonders  which  shall  be  done  for 
us  in  his  days,  who  is  able  to  recount  ?  for  he  will  take  awav  the 
dominion  of  the  nations  from  the  land  of  Israel ;  sins  whicn  my 
people  were  guilty  of  shall  extend  to  (that  is,  affect)  them. 

9.  And  he  will  deliver  up  the  wicked  to  hell,  and  the  rich  in 
substance  who  acted  violently  with  destructive  death  f  that  they 
who  commit  sin  may  not  live,  neither  speak  deceit^ with  their 
mouths. 

10.  And  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  to  melt  and  to  purge 
the  remnant  of  his  people,  in  order  to  purify  their  souls  from  sins : 
they  shall  see  the  kingdom  of  their  Messiah,  they  shall  increase 
sons  and  daughters,  they  shall  prolong  their  days,  and,  doing  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  by  his  pleasure  they  shall  prosper. 

11.  From  subjection  to  the  nations  he  will  free  their  souls ; 
they  shall  see  the  punishment  of  their  enemies  f  they  shall  be 
satisfied  with  the  plunder  of  their  kings*  By  his  wisdom  he  will 
purify  the  pure  (or  justify  the  just),  in  order  to  subject  many  to 
the  law,  and  on  account  of  their  sins  he  will  supplicate. 

12.  Therefore  will  I  divide  to  him  the  plunder  of  many  nations, 
and  the  wealth  of  strong  fortified  places;  he  shall  divide  the 
booty,  because  he  delivered  up  his  soul  to  death,  and  subjected 
the  rebels  to  the  law,  and  on  account  of  the  sins  of  many  he  will 
supplicate,  and  rebels  shall  be  pardoned  on  his  account. 


*>  Lit  and  from  before  the  Lord  there  'was  pleasare. 

•  That  is,  who  inflicted  yiolent  death.      . 

'  Buxtorf,  foUowed  by  Walton,  reads  { vDi),  deceits  \  the  Bomberg  Bible  and 

others  { v3^i  follies, 
s  Or,  the  vengeance  taken  on  them. 
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VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 

Voices  of  the  Night    By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.D.    London, 

J.  F.  Shaw.     12mo,    pp.  454.    1850. 

This  elegant  little  work  is  in  fact  a  volume  of  aennons,  most  of 
which  have  heen  preached  by  their  eloquent  author  in  the  Scotch 
National  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden ;  but  great  in- 
genuity has  been  dirolayed  to  make  it  appear  in  a  form  more  en- 
gagii^  than  an  ordinary  batch  of  pulpit  diBcourses,  It  is  well 
known  in  Patemogter  Row  that  the  market  is  already  overstocted 
with  *  Sermons,'  and  that  the  public  are  not  easily  captivated  with 
volumes  that  contain  nothing  else.  The  ^resi  charm  of  the  present 
work  is  that  it  presents  somethbg  of  a  united  aspect.  The  Voices 
of  the  Night  tell  pleasantly  upon  the  ear  throughout,  and  the 
several  chapters  (not  sermons)  are  so  fiur  linked  together  that  wc 
are  beguiled  into  a  continuous  perusal,  and  are  reluctant  to  lay 
the  book  down  till  the  word  *  Finis'  pves  us  the  word  of  com- 
mand* 

The  title  suggests  that  the  subject-inatter  approaches  the  region 
of  poetry.  Each  chapter  is  ushered  in  with  a  well-chosen  quota- 
tion firom  one  or  other  of  our  English  bards  ;•  and  the  well-known 
style  of  the  author,  abounding  in  eloquent  description  and  elabo- 
rated ornament,  preserves  the  tone  thus  indicated.  The  table  of 
contents  is  itself  a  bouquet  of  elegantise.  *  What  of  the  Night  ? ' 
*  Nature's  Travail  and  Expectancy,'  *  The  World-ooj^,'  '  The 
Time-page,'  *  Nearing  Sunrise,'  etc.,  are  suggestive  fragmMitary 
tides  that  set  the  reader  dreaming  before  he  cuts  the  leaves,  We 
are  almost  surprised  to  find,  on  first  glancing  at  the  type,  that  it  is 
in  solid  rectangular  pages  of  prose,  and  does  not  |««sent  the  ir- 
regular appearance  of  poetry.  The  explanation  is  speedily  given. 
The  subjects  are  poetical,  but  the  treatment  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree real  and  practicaL  Dr.  Cumming  has  chosen  a  series  of 
topics  which  supply  food  for  the  most  exuberant  fancy,  but  he  has 
shown  how  they  stand  connected  with  the  hopes  and  joys,  as  well 
as  duties  and  diflSculties,  of  every-day  life.  He  nowhere  forgets 
the  influence  of  these  truths  on  the  heart  of  his  reader,  and  ever 
strives  to  enforce  a  lesson  of  heavenly-mindedness.  We  might 
say  that  he  stands  upon  the  boundary-line  that  separates  things 
seen  from  the  unseen ;  or  that  more  subtle  line  which,  in  matters 

'  We  wish  that  the  poems  had  been  indicated  from  which  the  extracts  haye  been 
given.  We  conjecture  that  the  author  has  some  motive  for  withholding  this  in- 
lormation. 

of 
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df  retigious  faith,  dividee  things  clearly  revealed  from  those  which 
«re  but  dimly  suggested.  Hence  the  imagination  finds  .occa* 
sionally  that  matter-of-fact  reason  lags  somewhat  in  the  rear — - 
hence  the  transition  from  prose  to  poetry ;  but  after  all  it  is  a 
woiviiAa  which  has  inspiration  to  give  it  stability,  and  in  the  Toiviatf 
the  imagination  has  a  safe  guide.  We  think  this  work  well  cal- 
culated to  erect  a  ^  sober  standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of  prac* 
4ical  religicHi,'  and  more  especially  those  matters  which  relate  to 
the  Christian's  hope.  We  should  have  some  difficulty  in  selecting 
a  particular  class  to  whom  the  perusal  of  the  work  would  afford 
pleasure  aind  profit,  lor  it  is  addressed  to  all.  The  sympathies  of 
the  author  are  as  wide  as  his  style  is  popular ;  and  no  one  who 
has  learned  in  any  degree  to  think  upon  these  lofty  subjects,  can 
fail  to  derive  a  new  stimulus  to  his  meditations.  Perhaps  the 
afflicted  will  owe  to  the  author  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude :  they 
cannot  but  find  many  consolatory  thoughts,  dressed  as  they  are  in 
persuasive  language,  and  uttered  as  it  were  in  soothing  tones  that 
gently  waft  across  a  troubled  spirit.  To  them,  these  Voices  of 
the  Night  will  be  sweet  melodies,  bidding  them  escape  from  the 
cares  of  earth,  and  realise  the  joys  of  future  bliss. 

The  ch^^ter  on  *  Nature's  Travail  and  Expectancy,'  with  those 
immediately  succeeding,  constitute  the  portion  of  the  work  which 
we  should  regard  as  most  important,  because  the  views  brought 
forward  have  a  higher  claim  to  originality.  The  author  ap- 
proaches a  subject  of  some  difficulty  but  of  deep  interest,  when  he 
discusses  the  '  groans  of  creation.'  He  has  in  some  measure 
drawn  aride  the  veil  that  concealed  the  ulterior  destiny  of  the 
physical  universe.  We  are  well  aware  that  many  pious  minds 
recoil  from  the  idea  of  deducing  the  future  history  of  man's  abode 
from  that  revelation  which  makes  known  the  future  history  of 
man ;  but  we  claim  a  Scriptural  investigation,  whatever  may  be 
the  difficulties.  The  question  is  this : — Are  there  any  sympathies 
between  man  and  the  material  creation  ?  If  so,  does  the  Bible 
su]:^ly  any  comment  upon  those  sympathies  ?  We  will  first  re- 
mark that  the  present  age  is  one  eminently  favourable  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  subject ;  and  it  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  position 
whidi  we  are  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  theology  of  ages  bygone 
has  passed  the  matter  over  in  silence.  Geology  is  every  day 
<:asting  fresh  light  on  the  physical  history  of  the  ^obe ;  our  ideas 
•of  the  ace  of  the  world  are  immensely  expafided  ;  we  have  now  to 
de^  with  millenniums  as  with  minutes ;  but  the  Christian  system 
does  not  fear  the  light  of  science.  We  are  fully  persuaded  tliat 
this  light  must  ultimately  add  to  the  glorious  blaze  of  that  central 
light  that  shines  in  the  firmament  of  revelation ;  and  the  same 
kind  of  illumination  will  now  be  thrown  on  those  suggestions  of 
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Holy  Writ  which  tell  us  of  new  heayens  and  a  new  earth — ^which 
tell  uft  how  the  groans  of  creation  shall  be  changed  for  a  happier 
song — ^how  a  paradise  shall  bloom  where  a  desert  has  bared  its 
arid  surface.  One  aspect  of  moral  influences  on  material  creation 
will  be  confessed  by  all  believers  in  Scripture.  We  mean  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  the  ground  when  Adam  fell : — *  Cursed  is 
the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days 
of  thy  life :  Thorns  also,  and  thistles,  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee ; 
and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field :  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground,  for  out  of 
it  wast  thou  taken ;'  for  dust  ,thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
retnm'  (Gen.  iii.  17-19). 

Dr.  Cummins  eloquently  describes  the  results  palpable  now  as 
ever  by  which  the  curse  has  been  followed : — 

'  I  know  that  in  looking  around  us  at  creation,  and  witnessing  the 
present  state  of  disorder  in  which  it  lies,  we  sometimes  feel  as  if  this 
were  its  normal  state — that  creation  is,  as  the  Pantheists  say,  just  what 
God  made  it — and  that  it  is  far  better  it  should  be  now  just  as  we  find 
it ;  for  if  there  were  no  storms,  nor  incidents,  nor  accidents,  nor 
tempests,  men  would  not  exert  so  much  industry  and  energy,  or  come 
under  so  suitable  a  discipline.  I  have  no  doubt  that  creation  in  its 
fall  is  more  fitted  for  man  in  his  fiill,  than  creation  in  its  happiness 
would  be ;  but  it  is  the  infected  house  that  suits  the  infected  inha- 
bitant— it  is  the  marred  and  dismantled  home  that  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  the  criminal.  Sin  is  the  spring  of  all  creation's  restlessness : 
it  is  sin  that  has  wrecked  it.  It  is  because  man  became  sinful  that  the 
earth  became  barren ;  it  was  because  man  lost  his  allegiance  to  God 
that  nature  ceased  her  allegiance  to  him,  and  that  we  have  war  and 
discord  instead  of  peace,  and  creation  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  crape, 
groaning  in  travail  and  pain,  seeking  her  emancipation.'^p.  153. 

Of  course  this  will  in  general  be  admitted.  The  point  which 
Dr.  Cumming  labours  further  to  establish  is,  that  if  creation 
sufiers  for  man's  sin,  it  will  be  restored  in  consequence  of  man's 
redemption.  He  is  prepared  with  a  passage  of  Scripture  which 
goes  a  very  lon^  way  towards  proving  this,  if  only  we  ean  agree 
upon  the  meamng  of  a  particular  word : — '  The  creation  (jctiW) 
itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  For  we  know  that  the 
whole  creation  {^atta  i  Krhii)  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  to- 
gether until  now  (Rom.  viii.  11,  12).'  Those  who  deny  the  re- 
storation of  material  things,  deny  that  Krms  includes  anything 
more  than  *  reasonable  creatures.'  They  quote  the  passage,  *  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature' 
{vd(Tri  rri  xTiVei)  (Mark  xvi.  15),  and  argue  that  the  creatures  who 
groan  in  the  one  case  are  those  who  are  capable  of  hearing  the 
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Gospel  in  the  other ;  but  they  are  constrained  to  confess  that  out 
of  the  nineteen  times  this  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
means,  in  at  least  fourteen  instances,  simply  the  created  universe, 
the  dumb  brute,  the  material  earth,  stones,  wood,  flower,  fruit, 
and  sea.  The  passage  in  St.  Mark  appears  to  favour  their  view. 
Let  us,  however,  call  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Alford,  who,  in  his 
admirable  new  Greek  Testament,  gives  the  following  note  on  the 
passage,  where  we  may  observe  that  his  critical  judgment  is  utterlv 
unbiassed  by  any  thought  whatever  of  the  controversy  in  whicn 
Dr.  Gumming  is  engaged.     The  italics  are  his  own : — 

'Not  .to  men  only,  although  men  only  can  hear  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel;  all  cretUion  is  redeemed  by  Christ  (see  Col.  i.  15,  23;  Rom. 
viii.  ld-23).  Hominibus  primario,  ver.  16,  reliquis  creaturis,  secun- 
dario.  Sicut  maledictio,  ita  benedictio  patet.  Creatio  per  Filium, 
fundamentum  redemptionis  et  r^ni,  Bengel  in  loc.  icr/s-cc  appears 
never  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  used  of  mankind  alone  J — A  (ford's 
Gr.  Test.,  vol.  i.  p.  301. 

The  passage  in  Col.  i.  15  {irpuroroKo^  graewir  nrlaBus)  is  ambi- 
guously translated  in  our  version,  *  first-bom  of  every  creature  ;' 
and  this  would  appear  to  imply,  to  the  non-classical  reader,  '  m- 
tumal  creature.'  it  shows,  however,  that  our  Lord  was  rather  the 
head  of  the  created  universe,  according  to  the  law  of  primogeni-^ 
ture ;  or,  to  adopt  Schleusner's  translation,  ^  princeps  et  dominus 
omnium  rerum  creatarum.'  This  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  a 
similar  expression  applied  to  our  Lord  (Rev.  iii.  14,  ^  oLpX'i  rris 
ktUbcjs  toD  OgoD),  where  the  same  interpretation  of  xri<n^  applies. 
The  word  is  used  (Heb.  iv.  13)  where  the  idea  of  rational  creature 
might  seem  to  be  conveyed-^oux  tart  xTiffir  dfayr,^  ivuTrtov  avrov — 
but  here  the  universal  creation  is  really  implied,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  antithetical  remainder  of  the  passage  :  ^  All  thiiigs  (Trivra) 
ore  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do.'  The  primary  meaning  of  the  term  is  an  *  act  of  creating,' 
or  a  *  creative  process.'  This  rendering  gives  a  new  force  to  two 
passages  where  our  version  limits  the  term  to  rational  creatures* 
We  refer  to  2  Cor.  v.  17,  and  Gal.  vi.  15.  Let  the  reader  well 
weigh  these  verses  under  this  pix)posed  aspect : — *  Therefore  if  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new  creative  process.  (What  this  pro- 
cess is,  the  verse  proceeds  to  show.)  Old  things  are  passed  away ; 
behold  all  things  are  become  new.'  And,  ^  For  in  Christ  Jesus 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a 
new  creative  process.*  In  this  last  passage,  vsqirofjL'n  implies  a  cere^ 
monial  process.  The  use  of  xridis,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  a  pro- 
cess, will  harmonise  far  better.  We  need  only  refer  to  one  more 
interpretation  of  which  the  word  admits,  viz.,  the  origination  of 
thoughts  or  arrangements ;  and,  by  metonymy,  the  thoughts  or 
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airangenients  themselyes.  This  idea  is  conveyed,  1  Pet  ii.  13  x 
^Xworayyin  ouv  wiar^  ay^qejwlr^  icrtffei,  *  Submit  yoTirselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man/  Hiis  acceptation  of  the  term  is  perhaps  ajmli- 
cable  in  the  passage  we  cited  from  Heb.  iv.  13,  which  will  then 
stand :  *  Neitner  is  there  any  mental  device  that  is  not  manifest  in 
his  sight'  Yet,  if  this  meamng  be  preferred,  the  limitation  to  the 
rational  creature  is  still  excluded. 

We  feel  most  anxious  to  establish  this  interpretation  of  the 
word ;  and  have  examined,  as  we  believe,  all  those  passages  which 
the  opponents  of  Dr.  Cumming's  view  are  eager  to  cite.  We  tiiink 
that  we  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  Mr.  Alford's  statement — 
*  xTiVir  appears  never  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  used  of  man- 
kind alone.'  The  learned  Doctor  is  probably  aware,  also,  of  a 
passage  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  where  xrieif  has  the 
same  extended  meaning : — '  He  shall  take  to  him  his  jealousy  for 
complete  armour,  and  make  the  creature  his  weapon  for  the  re- 
venge of  his  enemies'  (Wisd.  v.  17).  The  use  of  the  term  in 
Mark  xvi.  15  is  unquestionably  the  strongest  argument  in  favour 
of  those  who  contend  for  the  translati(Hi,  ^  rational  creature  ;'  but 
we  ask.  Is  it  inconsistent  with  the  general  language  of  Scripture 
that  the  Aposties  should  be  told  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  wbok 
creation  of  God  f  Did  not  this  same  creation  hear  the  iveacyytklov^ 
the  curse  which  turned  paradise  into  a  wilderness,  and  made 
thistles  grow  where  flowers  alone  had  bloomed  ?  and  shall  it  not 
hear  the  kiayyiXlwj  the  glad  tidings  of  restoration  ?  But  the  un- 
imaginative interpreters  will  say  that  woods  and  rocks,  and  moun- 
tains and  hills,  cannot  hear.  Let  them  listen  to  the  prophet 
Micah : — '  Arise,  contend  thou  before  the  mountains,  and  let  the 
hills  hear  thy  voice.  Hear  ye,  O  mountains,  the  Lord's  contro* 
versy,  and  ye  strong  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  Lord  hath 
a  controversy  witii  his  people.'  We  see  therefore  no  inconsistency 
in  the  idea  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  creation ;  and 
we  are  abundaiitly  satisfied  that  the  whole  creation  of  organized 
matter  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now. 

Let  us  examine,  however,  some  of  the  results  of  the  opposite 
view.  Assume  that  it  is  the  mass  of  God's  reasoning  creatures 
from  which  this  cry  ascends  to  heaven.  Li  the  first  place  we  find, 
from  the  very  next  verse,  that  Ciiristians  are  excluded  from  the 
number.  *  Not  onlj/  they  (or  rather  it^  the  KTtms\  but  ourselves 
also,  which  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  even  we  ourselves 
groan  within  ourselves  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit  the  re- 
demption of  the  body.'  Consequently  those  who  groan  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  those  who  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  SfHiit 
But  we  are  told  also  that  the  Krl<ris  waiteth  for  the  manifestation 
pf  the  sons  of  God.    How  can  *  Turks,  infidels  and  heretics '  have 

any 
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iBiny  such  expectation  ?  To  them  the  '  manifestation  of  the  sons  of 
God'  will  be  the  signal  for  divine  wrath.  We  will  here  quote 
Dr.  Comming's  words : — 

*  It  has  been  argued  that  ail  men  look  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God  jnst  as. Christ  may  be  said  to  be  "  the  Desire  of  all  nations  ;*' 
but  the  text  in  Haggai  merely  shows  that  there  is  a  desire  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  an  aching  want  which  Christ  alone  can  meet  and  satisfy. 
But  it  is  not  necessarily  taught  that  all  nations  do  actually  desire 
Christ ;  for  another  prophet  says,  ^<  There  is  no  beauty  in  him  that 
men  should  deaire  him."  It  is  one  thing  to  say  there  is  a- desire  in  the 
human  heart  which  Christ  alone  can  satisfy  and  quiet ;  another  to  say 
all  men  look  for  an  event  which  does  not  satisfy  any  desire  they  feel^ 
and  which  therefore  they  must  believe  in  if  they  expect  it,  for  a  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God  will  satisfy  no  desire  whatever.  To  a 
Christian  alone  it  can  be  an  object  of  hope ;  to  creation,  the  arrival  of 
a  coming  event,  on  the  advent  of  which  it  will  rejoice.' — p.  139. 

Now  here  we  are  inclined  to  suggest  an  answer  to  the  argument 
deduced,  from  the  passage  cited  Arom  Haggai,  which  differs  from 
that  advanced  by  the  author  of  these  essays.  Can  it  be  proved 
that  *  the  desire  of  all  nations '  is  rightly  interpreted  as  the  Christ  ? 
Probably  the  Doctor  is  pledged  in  some  way  to  this  view,  or  he 
might  have  taken  a  stronger  stand  against  his  opponents.  There 
is  a  diflSculty  in  translating  the  passage  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  plural  verb  has  a  singular  nominative  case,  so  that  the  lite- 
ral Latin  translation  is  '  et  venient  desiderium  omnium  gentium.' 
Tlje  Septuagint  have  rendered  it,  xal  ^^ei  r%  IkX^kto,  Trivrofv  rm 
eB^ojy.  It  may  be  translated,  *  They  shall  come  (bringing)  the 
precious  things  of  all  nations,'  or  we  may  paraphrase  it  in  Calvin's 
words,  *  The  nations  shall  come,  and  bring  with  them  everything 
that  is  precious,  in  order  to  consecrate  it  to  the  service  of  God ; 
for  the  Hebrews  call  whatever  is  valuable  a  desire;  so  that  ' 
under  this  term 'they  include  all  riches,  honours,  pleasures,  and 
everything  of  this  kind.'  We  believe  that  Dr.  Cumming  is  one 
jof  those  who  has  admitted  the  possibility  of  a  temple  being  built 
at  Jerusalem,  the  splendour  of  which  shall  fulfil  the  prophecy. 
*  The  glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.'  We  cannot  vouch  for  such  being  his  opinion, 
neither  do  we  express  any  certainty  ourselves ;  but  on  such  a  sup* 
position  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  becomes  very  intelligible.  *  I  will 
shake  all  nations,  and  they  shall  come  bringing  their  treasures ' 
(for  what  purpose  ?  surely  that  they  may  erect  a  noble  temple  to 
the  Lord) ;  *  And  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.'  '  The  silver  is  mine  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.'  These  very  treasures  of  silver  and  gold  are  com- 
pletely at  the  disposal  of  Him  whose  alone  they  are.     We  will  just 

add, 
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add,  that  the  view  of  Calvio,  which  appears  best  to  reconcile  all 
the  diflBculties  of  this  obscure  passage,  has  been  held  by  Kimchi, 
Drusius,  YitriDga,  and  others.  In  any  case,  however,  little  sap- 
port  can  be  deduced  for  the  opinion,  that  the  unbelieving  portion 
of  mankind  waits  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 

We  will  now  assume  the  interpretation  of  xriais  to  be  established 
according  to  our  author's  view.  We  are,  therefore,  enabled  to 
advance  to  his  consideration  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  material 
creation  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  We  need  not  follow  his  mag- 
mficent  descriptions  of  created  things  *  subjected  to  vanity.'  We 
are  all  well  aware  that  the  impress  of  sin  is  everywhere  dis- 
cernible. But  the  most  striking  point  which  the  author  has  touched 
upon  is  the  tendency  at  present  discernible,  throughout  nature,  in 
the  direction  of  improvement. 

'  It  has  often  occurred  to  me,'  he  sa3'8,  '  that  everything  in  nature 
seems  to  be  pushing  up  and  pressing  into  a  state  that  is  better.  Every 
one  will  tell  you,  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  that  all  nature 
seems  as  if  there  were  some  load  upon  it — as  if  it  were  anxious  to  be 
something  better  than  we  see  it.  Take  a  plant,  and  put  on  it  something 
that  will  press  it  down  and  hide  it  from  the  light ;  it  will  creep  about 
everywhere  searching  for  a  crevice,  and  having  found  it,  send  forth  its 
blossoms  in  greater  beauty,  as  if  the  very  plant  felt  a  nobler  triumph 
that  it  had  gained  the  victory  under  circumstances  so  unfavourable. 
The  very  stone  bursts  into  cr}'stal,  as  if  trying  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
flowers.  Look  at  the  difference  between  the  roses  of  the  field  and  the 
roses  of  the  garden,  and  see  what  art  has  done.  It  has  made  the  one 
rich  and  beautiful,  while  sin,  the  curse  and  the  fall,  have  made  the  other 
poor  and  insignificant.  The  peach  and  apricot,  art's  transformation  of 
miserable  fruits — ^the  apple,  evolved  from  a  sour  crab,  are  all  evidences 
of  hidden  possibilities  of  beauty  which  a  millennial  year  will  call  forth. 
The  thistle  is  an  imperfect  or  blasted  flower,  not  originally  created  as  it 
now  is.  All  this  is  nature  pushing  upwards,  and  by  the  appliances  of 
man's  skill  made  to  develop  her  hidden  and  greater  riches.' — ^p.  1 57. 

This  capacity  for  something  better  existing  in  created  things, 
showing  as  it  does,  that  there  is  now  some  restraining  yet  un- 
seen influence,  precisely  supplies  the  argument  from  analogy  for  a 
future  emancipation.  It  is  true  we  are  reversing  Butler's  reason- 
ing, or  rather  arguing  in  the  opposite  direction,  rfe  are  assuming 
the  liberation  ofinankind,  and  applying  the  analogy  to  prove  that 
of  creation.  But  it  is  an  analogy  which  to  our  view  holds  good. 
We  take  it,  as  a  universal  law,  that  where  there  is  a  promise  of 
ultimate  liberty  there  is  vouchsafed  a  present  capacity  for  exer- 
cising freedom.  Every  attainment  of  higher  excellence  or  higher 
beauty  is  so  far  an  anticipation  of  heavenly  perfection.  This 
poetical  faculty  {rixyn  vomrixri)  supplies  to  man  his  present  earthly 

delights. 
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delights.  What  the  gardener  does  with  the  quondam  dog-rose, 
what  the  painter  combines  from  imperfect  models,  what  the  poet 
accomplisxies  in  the  region  of  fancy,  what  the  Christian  by  divine 
grace  is  enabled  to  realise  in  sanctified  alflPections — all  these  things 
are  recoveries  from  nature's  ruin  and  foretastes  of  nature's  resto- 
ration. God  has  ori^nally  created  us  with  perceptions  of  the 
beautiful,  and  these  perceptions  are  clouded  but  not  lost.  He  has 
supplied  us  with  means  of  reproducing  from  the  howling  wilder- 
ness a  smiling  garden,  and  although  weeds  grow  apace,  and  the 
downward  tendency  is  naturally  strong,  the  idea  of  ulterior  perfec- 
tion remains  as  part  of  the  constitution  of  things.^ 

The  restitution  (^aXty^evs^r/a)  of  material  things  is  rendered 
probable  by  such  indications  as  those  which  we  have  already 
noticed.  It  requires,  however,  peculiarly,  the  testimony  of  revela- 
tion to  make  it  certain.  Being  yet  a  thing  future  it  is  exclusively 
a  subject  of  prophecy.  We  know  well  that  Christians  are  divided 
on  this  subject.  Among  those  who  agree  heartily  in  the  general 
hopes  set  before  us  in  the  Gospel,  a  large  majority  have  scarcely 
allowed  themselves  to  picture  to  their  imagination  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  millennial  bliss.  Let  Dr.  Cumming  be  allowed 
boldly  to  speak  out  his  expectations  of  the  future ; — 

*  If  it  be  true  that  creation  has  sympathised  in  its  measure  according 
to  its  nature  with,  man's  sin  and  fall — ^and  the  Scriptures,  I  think, 
clearly  teach  so — does  it  not  seem  very  reasonable  and  very  natural  for 
us  to  expect  all  creation  to  sympathise  with  man's  recovery  ?  Scripture 
frequently  and  fully  asserts,  that  when  man  shall  be  restored  and  rein- 
stated in  his  recover^  royalty,  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
shall  be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose  ;"  in  short,  that  all  creatures,  subject  to  man  at  first,  shall  be  re- 
stored to  that  harmony,  and  replaced  in  those  peaceful  relationships, 
which  they  lost  in  consequence  of  man's  sin.' 

^  We  must  confess  oarselyes  somewhat  in  Dr.  C.'s  debt  for  pointing  out  to  ns 
what  the  peach  has  been  and  what  the  thistle  wilL  be.  His  higher  poetry  has 
enabled  us  to  detect  a  carious  fallacy  in  a  stanza  of  the  *  Christian  Year/  which 
we  have  often  read  without  questioning  its  truth.  The  poet  thus  addresses  the 
lilies  of  the^e/d— 

'  Relics  ye  are  of  Eden's  bowers, 
As  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as  fair 
As  when  ye  crowned  the  sunshine  hours 

Of  happv  wanderers  there. 
Fairn  all  oeside-^ihe  world  of  life 
How  is  it  stained  with  fear  and  strife ! 
In  Reason's  world  what  storms  are  rife. 
What  passions  range  and  glare ! 

But  cheerful  and  unchanged  the  while 

Your  first  and  perfect  form  ye  show, 
The  same  that  won  Eve's  matron  smile 

In  the  world's  opening  glow.' 

After 
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After  citing  the  passage  in  2  Peter,  whieh  speaks  of  ^  new  hea- 
Tens  and  a  new  earth,'  he  proceeds : — 

'  Then  ghall  be  the  introduction  of  nature  into  the  gloriouA  liberty 
of  the  s<Mis  of  God.  Man  sinned^  and« instantly  nature  suffered.  Man 
lost  his  innocency,  and  creation  instantly  lost  its  beauty.  Is  it  not  in 
perfect  accordance  with  all  Scripture  to  infer,  that  when  man,  who  is 
the  flower  and  the  prince  of  creation,  its  head,  its  lord,  and  priest,  shall 
be  restored  and  reinstated  in  his  primal  beatity — in  more  than  his 
primal  glory — that  this  earth,  which  sin  smote,  which  his  wickedness 
has  marred,  dismantled,  and  injured,  shall  also  be  restored,  reinstated, 
and  made  beautiful,  as  man  himself — the  house  and  the  inhabitant  re- 
built and  restored  together  ?* 

We  know  that  the  too  common  feeling  amongst  Christiaiis  is, 
that  man  is  not  merely  the  central  but  the  sole  subject  of  revela- 
tion. They  believe  tnat  the  way  of  his  recovery  is  pointed  out, 
but  with  regard  to  the  earth  no  more  is  said  than  that  it  shall  be 
burned  up,  and  that  nothing  whatever  is  known  concerning  the 
locale  of  nis  future  happiness.  We  believe  that  many  have  very 
confused  notions  even  with  regard  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  scarcely  associate  it  in  any  manner  with  the  blessedness  of 
the  '  adoption '  which  creation  earnestly  awaits.  Now  we  are  in- 
clined to  surmise  that  God's  created  works  are  brought  under  a 
more  definite  moral  government  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
conceiving  of.  Enough  has  already  been  said  about  the  curse  of 
the  ground  following  man's  sin.  But  is  this  all  that  revelation  dis- 
closes? Scripture  we  admit  speaks  of  man  chiefly,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  so  little  is  made  known  concerning  other  departments 
of  the  divine  government.  But  glimpses  are  aflTorded  quite  sufli- 
cient  to  imply  that  the  effects  of  redemption  are  co-extensive  with 
those  of  the  ikll.  The  animal  creation,  as  we  have  seen,  groans 
and  travails,  and  we  are  told  that  all  creation  will  be  delivered. 
We  may  hint,  as  an  example  how  little  our  notions  on  this  sub- 
jeet  have  been  sifted,  that  more  scriptural  arguments  can  be  brought 
to  prove  the  resurrection  of  the  animal  creation,  than  that  they  will 
remain  among  the  dead.  If  texts  are  quoted  to  prove  that  they 
are  the  '  beasts  that  perish,'  others  will  prove  that  man  is  still  more 
perishable  and  is  *  crushed  before  the  moth/  Bishop  Butler  re- 
marks, that 

^  the  natural  immortality  of  brutes-  does  not  in  the  least  imply  that  they 
are  endued  with  any  latent  capacities  of  a  rational  or  moral  nature ;  and 
the  economy  of  the  universe  might  require  that  there  should  be  living 
creatures  without  any  capacities  of  this  kind.  And  all  difliculties  as  to 
the  manner  how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of,  are  so  apparently  and  wholly 
founded  in  our  ignorance,  that  it  is  wonderful  they  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  any  but  such  as  are  weak  enough  to  think  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  whole  system  of  things.' — Anoiogy^  chap.  i. 

We 
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We  feel  eonvinced  that  created  nature,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  made 
the  subject  of  so  many  allusions  throughout  the  sacred  Scriptures 
without  the  implication  of  a  deep  truth.  These  material  bodies 
€^  ours  are  only  a  part  of  the  universal  xtiVi 5-,  but  Christ  has  veiled 
himself  in  the  same  flesh,  has  sanctified  and  glorified  it.  So  also 
he  has  walked  upon  the  earth  ;  he  has  spilled  upon  it  his  atoning 
blood ;  he  has  made  one  of  its  caves  his  sepulchre.  But  more  than 
this,  he  has  clothed  all  his  teaching  with  earthly  images ;  he  has 
pointed  out  the  lilies  of  the  field  as  surpassing  in  their  array  all  the 
glory  of  King  SolomcHi ;  he  has  Unked  heavenly  and  earthly  things 
so  closely  together  that  we  may  doubt  whether  they  will  ever  be 
altogether  torn  asunder.  Let  no  man  say  that  a  world  that  has 
been  defiled  by  sin  must  of  necessity  in  God's  anger  be  annihi- 
lated,— ^rather  let  us  conceive  that  the  scene  of  Redemption  and  the 
theatre  of  Christ's  ministry  will  receive  a  heavenly  purification  and 
shine  in  transfigured  glory. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  quote,  on  this  not  altogether  mystical 
subject,  from  Professor  Trench's  admirable  prolegomena  in  hia 
work  on  the  Parables : — 

'  They  (the  analogies  of  nature)  are  argmnentsr  and  may  be  alleged 
a»  witnesses ;  the  world  of  nature  being  throughout  a  witness  for  the 
world  of  spirits,  proceeding  from^  the  same  hand,  growing  out  of  the 
same  soily  and  being  constituted  for  the  same  end.' — Treneh  en  the 
Par.y  p.  13, 

Agahi,— 

'  For  this,  too,  we  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  that  nature,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  like  man  himself,  contains  but  a  prophecy  of  its  coming 
glory ; — ^it  "  groaneth  and  travaileth ;"  it  cannot  tell  out  all  its  secrets  j 
it  has  a  presentiment  of  something,  which  it  is  not  yet,  but  which  here** 
after  it  shall  be.' 

Again, — 

*  One  day  it  will  be  translucent  with  the  Divine  Idea  which  it  em- 
bodies, and  which  even  now,  despite  these  dark  spots,  shines  through  it 
so  wondrously.  For  no  doubt  the  end  and  consununation  will  be,  not 
the  abolition  of  this  nature,  but  the  glorifying  of  it — that  which  is  now 
nature  (natura)  always,  as  the  word  expresses  it,  striving  and  struggling 
to  the  birth,  will  then  be  indeed  born.  The  new  creation  will  be  as 
the  glorious  child  bom  out  of  the  world-long  throes  and  anguish  of  the 
old.  It  will  be  as  the  snake  casting  its  wrinkled  and  winter  skin ;  the 
old  world  not  abolished,  but  putting  off  its  soiled  work-day  garments 
and  putting  on  its  holiday  apparel  iov  the  great  Sabbath  which  shall 
have  arrived  at  last.  Then,  when  it  too  shall  have  put  off  its  bond- 
age of  corruption,  shall  be  delivered  from  whatever  is  now  overlaying 
It,  all  that  it  has  at  present  of  dim  and  contradictory  and  perplexing, 
shall  disappear.     This  nature,  too,  shall  be  a  mirror,  in  which  God  will 

perfectly 
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perfectly  glass  himself,  for  it  shall  tell  of  nothing  hut  the  manrels  of  his 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  love.' — p.  18. 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  yet  more  indicatiYe  of  the  Divine 
dealings  with  the  world  of  nature.  On  this  point  a  single  page  of 
Dr.  Cumming's  Essay  is  worth  volumes : — 

^  In  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  we 
have  the  same  idea  indicated  again  and  again.  For  instance,  when  he 
multiplied  tlie  bread — wlien  he  stilled  the  seas — when  he  hushed  the 
winds — ^when  he  healed  the  sick — lie  gave,  I  think,  not  only  specimens^ 
but  instalments  of  what  will  be.  I  believe  these  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
not  mere  displays  of  power,  nor  mere  credentials  of  his  Messiahship, 
Such  they  were,  but  more  than  this  they  also,  were ;  I  believe  they  were 
earnest  and  prophetic  auguries  of  that  coming  and  blesssed  day,  when 
creation,  recovered  from  its  bondage,  shall  be  introduced  into  the  glo< 
rious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God/ — ^p.  147* 

We  are  reluctant  to  leave  this  interesting  topic.  We  will  only 
express  our  regret  that  Dr.  Cumming  has  not  given  himself  mure 
800^.  We  admit  that  his  special  calling  is  to  popularise  hard 
subjects.  In  this  he  is  altogether  without  a  rival.  We  feel, 
nevertheless,  that  he  would  enjoy  writing  to  theologians,  and  upon 
a  to^ic  like  this  giving  to  those  who  could  appreciate  it  the  result 
of  his  varied  reading  and  well-weighed  thoughts.  We  shall  look 
for  an  Ap])endix  in  bis  second  edition,  wherein  the  critical  portion 
of  the  subject  shall  have  a  fiill  development.  Some  of  his  oppo- 
nents are  men  of  classical  learning.  We  hope  he  will  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground,  and  if  thej  have  the  disposition  to  understand 
his  arguments  we  shall  marvel  if  they  remain  unconvinced ;  if  they 
hear  no  groans  from  the  created  world ;  if  they  discern  no  discords, 
and  look  forward  to  no  future  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption. 
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LITERAL   INTERPRETATION   OF   PROPHECY. 

Isaiah  as  it  is.   By  the  Rev.  A.  Keith.    Whyte  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

If  a  subject  might  be  said  to  be  cultivated  in  proportion  as  it  is 
written  upon,  we  might  well  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  study 
of  prophecy  in  this  country,  for  many  a  volume  has  of  late  years 
issued  from  the  press  in  connection  with  it.  Yet  so  far  has  the 
work  of  interpretation  been  from  thereby  growing  into  a  more  firm 
and  settled  condition,  that  it  never  has  presented  a  more  confused 
and  heterogeneous  appearance  than  at  present.  It  is  not  that 
some  particular  departments  require  to  be  more  fully  investigated, 
or  certain  dark  and  disputed  passages  have  still  to  be  successfully 
cleared  up.  We  should  feel  thankful  if  this  were  all  that  had 
now  to  be  done.  But  the  first  principles  of  the  science  have  yet 
to  be  conclusively  fixed  ;  the  whole  field  has  to  be  rescued  from 
the  war  of  contradictory  elements,  and  the  appearance  of  inextri- 
cable confusion. 

At  a  period  not  very  distant  it  seemed  as  if  to  a  certain  extent 
solid  footing  had  been  obtained,,  and  a  general  consent  established. 
The  great  proportion  of  protestant  interpreters  appeared  to  be  of 
one  mind,  as  to  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  proplietic  style, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  meaning  of  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  was  to  be  sought.  The  particular  conclusions 
at  which  Newton,  Hurd,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  class  had 
arrived,  might  not  in  every  case  be  acquiesced  in ;,  but  there  was 
scarcely  any  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  legitimate  nature  of  the 
method  they  followed  in  endeavouring  to  establish  them.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case  now.  What  they  held  as  first  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion are  scouted  as  vain  imaginations  of  men ;  predictions  which  they 
thought  could  be  triumphantly  appealed  to  as  already  verified  have 
been  handed  over  to  the  future,  as  still  waiting  their  fulfilment ; 
and  excepting  a  few  circumstances  in  the  history  of  our  Lord, 
hardly  anything  in  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  allowed  to  have 
met  with  its  accomplishment ;  it  is  all  one  huge  gap,  still  needing 
to  be  filled  up.  Nor  do  we  very  well  know  how  many  even  of  the 
class  referred  to  are  likely  to  be  left  to  us ;  for  a  process  of  ex- 
haustion seems  to  be  constantly  going  on,  which  is  transferring 
one  prediction  after  another  from  the  region  of  the  fulfilled  to  that 
of  the  unfulfilled. 

We  owe  this  new,  and,  in  one  sense  at  least,  retrograding 
phase  in  prophetical  study  to  the  prosecution  of  what  is  called  the 
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literal  style  of  interpretation.  Prophecy,  it  is  alleged,  inmost  be 
read  entirely  as  we  read  history ;  for  what  is  it  but  history  anti- 
cipated ?  E^ery  word,  therefore,  must  here  also  ha¥e  its  simple 
and  literal  meaning  attached  to  it ;  tliat,  and  no  more.  And  as 
this  view  seemed  to  betoken  a  high  regard  for  tlie  perfect  truth- 
fulness of  the  prophetic  record,  so  by  pressing  the  literaHtj  it 
appeared  for  a  time  to  gain  in  value,  and  to  furnish  new  weapons 
for  the  confutation  of  the  adversary.  Hence  the  wonderfhl 
popularity  of  Dr.  Keith's  Emdence  of  Prophecy^  which  is  con- 
sidered to  have  rendered  such  service  to  the  cause  of  revelation, 
from  the  striking  confirmations  it  supplies  out  of  the  past  and 
present,  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  ancient  prophecy.  Without  lay- 
ing down  any  formal  principles  of  interpretation,  the  work  is 
throughout  constructed  on  the  ground  of  prophecy  being  in  its 
style  just  as  prosaic  and  literal  as  history,  and  requiring  as  miaute 
and  palpable  a  verification.  And  from  the  wideness  of  the  field 
traversed,  and  the  immense  range  of  topics  capable  of  beiiig 
brought  under  review,  the  argument  from  prophecy  did  appear 
to  gain  by  the  method  pursued,  and  that  just  in  propcnrtion  to 
the  number  of  coincidences  which  were  found  to  exist  between 
the  announcements  of  prophecy  and  tlie  creditde  reports  of 
history. 

It  IS  a  con^derable  time  since  we  began  to  feel  very  doubtful 
of  this  apparent  advantage  ;  ^e  conviction  forced  itself  upon  us, 
that  false  views  ^md  expectations  regarding  the  nature  of  pro- 
phecy were  sure  to  be  fostered  by  the  particailar  coiu^se  parsued, 
and  that  the  immediate  gain  was  likely  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
an  ultimate  loss.  This  principle,  we  said,  of  treating  pro{^ecy 
like  history,  will  plainly  not  square  with  what  we  find  in  New 
Testament  scripture  of  some  of  the  fulfilments  there  referred  to. 
It  obliges  us  to  regard  these  as  merely  fanciful  or  arbitrary  ac- 
commodations ;  and  even  in  respect  to  many  others  it  is  but  a  par- 
tial fulfilment  that  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Gospels,  if  r^ard  be 
had  to  the  strictly-literal  meaning  of  the  words.  Nor  should  we 
find  any  difficulty  in  selecting  from  the  very  prophecies,  which  in 
Dr.  Keitli's  work  are  prized  only  for  the  number  of  points  they 
contain  literally  corresponding  to  facts  in  history,  various  passages 
from  which  an  antagonist  work  might  be  constructed^  bearing  the 
title  of  Proofs  of  the  Nonfulfilment  of  Ancient  Prophecy. 

So  we  thought  and  reasoned  with  ourselves ;  and  with  what 
truth  we  may  now  appeal  to  Dr.  Keith  himself.  This  Isaiah  as 
it  isy  though  the  production  of  the  son,  comes  forth  with  the  full 
imprimatur  of  the  father's  authority,  and  is  introduced  by  a  long 
preliminary  essay  from  the  pen  of  the  latter,  containing  *  Scrip- 
tural Directions  for  understanding  the  Prophecies.'     The  style  of 
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interpretation  pursued  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  these  direc- 
tions; but  sometimes  too  much  so  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
Evidence  ofPtopJkecy  ;:  for  the  riews  that  we^e  but  partially  adopted 
there  are  here  more  systematically  wrought  out,  and  the  son  now 
writes  unfulfilled  over  predictions  which  the  fether  had  exhibited 
as  prooft  of  Divine  foresight,  on  account  of  the  manifest  fulfil- 
ments they  have  already  received-  We  deem  it  a  duty  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  few  specimens  of  this,  which  we  take 
leave  ta  cal^  downwaa:*d  progress  ;  as  it  is  fraught  with  instruction 
and  warning  to  those  who  may  be  directing  their  minds  to  the 
study  of  the  p:x)phetic  Scriptures. 

In  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy ^  we  find  at  p.  26  (the  references 
are  to»  the  thirteenth  edition)  the  passage,  Isa.  ix.  1,  2,  ^  In  the 
land  of  Zabulon  and  NaphthaJi,  by  the  way  ^  the  sea,'  pro^ 
duced  as  one  that  had  'met  its  completion  in  Christ,'  having  pre-^ 
dieted  that  '-the  region  in  which  he  began  his  ministry  was  remote 
from  the  place  of  his  birth.'  In  the  Commentary  it  is  still  spoken 
of  as  ^meeting  a  partial  application  in  Christ'  (we  presume  a 
partial:  completion^  or  fulfilment,  is  meant).  But  the  writer  evi- 
dently holds  that  the  chief  thing,  or  what  the  prophet  properly 
pointed  to^  is  yeV  tx>  come  ;  for  he  says,  '  The  light  shone  there,, 
but  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
people  have  seen  a  great  light/^  Of  course^  theuj  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  word  of  the  prophet  has  in  any  proper  sense  been 
fulfilled  by  what  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
ministry*  The  statement  <rf  the  evangelist,  '  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken:  by  £ssdas  the  prophet,'  expresses  a  great 
deal  too»  muck 

In  the  Evidence^  p*  3'5,  we  Have,  lisa.  ix.  6;  7,  'Unto  us  a  child 
is  bom.;  unto  us  a  son  is  given,'  etc.,  adduced  as  one  of  the  pre- 
dictions which  made  promise  of  Messiah  as  going;  'to  reveal  the 
will  of  Glod  to  man,  and  establish  a  new  and  perfect  religion.' 
But  the  Commentary y  referring  to  the  mistaken  amplicity  of  former 
times^  says^  '^the  verses  are  usually  understood  of;  our  Lord's  ap^ 
pearing  in  the  flesh  ;.  but  their  contex^tual  coQuectioij.  places  then^ 
in  another  light.  The  .fewish  natioo;  never  did?  taJce  into  their 
lips  the  language  here  ascribed  to  them,,  but  it  will  be  their  song 
at  the  period  indicated.*^  If  so,  what  is  it  hut  to  plav  into  a  com- 
mon delusion  to  retain  the  passage  among  such  as  have  already 
received  their  fiilfilment  in  the  institution  of  Christ's  relipon  auA 
kingdom  ?  Again,  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  which  speak?  of  '  the  moi^ntaii^ 
of  the  Lord's  house  being  exalted  in  the  last  days,  the  lii-w  of  the 
Lord  going  forth  out  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem,  etc.,  is  cited  in  the  EM&nce^  pp.  40,  48,  among  a 
series  of  prophecies  connected  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  of  which 
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^  every  Christian  is  a  witnesB,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
testimony  even  of  infidels  mu^  be  home/  But  when  we  turn  to 
the  more  recent,  as  well  as  more  ripened  development  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  in  the  Commentary^  we  find  the  whole 
passage  unhesitatingly  referred  to  '  events  not  yet  accomplished.' 
*•  The  clause  indicates  that  from  Jerusalem  as  a  centre  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  is  at  last  to  emanate,  until  it  spread  over 
the  whole  earth/  And  the  only  partial  fulfilment  wliicJi  the 
author  seems  to  find  in  tlie  past,  is  in  '  the  flowing  to  Judea/ 
which  took  place  in  tiie  times  of  the  erusades. 

But  it  will  probably  be  thought  that  in  the  portion  of  the  work, 
which  explains  the  predictions  respecting  ancient  states  and  king- 
doms, and  in  reference  to  which  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy  has 
accumulated  so  many  proo&  of  literal  fulfilment,  that  there  at 
least  there  will  be  a  perfect  agreement  between  the  fiaiher  and 
the  son.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  For  example, 
in  the  Evidence^  proof  upon  proof  is  brought  forward  to  show  that 
the  description  in  Isa.  xiii.,  and  other  collateral  prophecies,  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the  past  and  present  desolations  of 
Babylon.  But  in  the  Commentary  we  find  but  a  qualified  assent 
given  to  this,  nay,  a  substantial  admission,  that  the  fulfilment  has 
not  yet  taken  place  to  the  letter,  and  that  a  great  part  still  re- 
mains to  be  established.  '  Waste  as  Chaldea  is  as  a  whole,  there 
are  districts  comparatively  unscathed,  on  which  judgment  may 
have  yet  to  fall.'  And  though  a  kind  of  feeble  attempt  is  made 
to  represent  Babylon  as  an  example  of  fulfilled  prophecy,  yet  of 
what  is  written  in  v.  6-9,  he  says,  *  As  some  things  cannot  be 
literally  applied  to  the  past,  it  appears  better  to  understand  the 
whole  as  having  a  reference  to  a  period  still  future.'  Once 
more :  every  reader  of  the  Evidence  knows  at  what  length  the 
predictions  regarding  Edom  are  dwelt  upon,  and  how  prominent 
a  place  the  xxxivth  of  Isaiah  holds  among  those  which  are  there 
asserted  to  '  bear  a  literal  interpretation,  however  hyperbolical 
they  may  appear.'  But  in  the  Commentary  the  manifestation  of 
judgment,  which  in  the  prophecy  begins  the  whole  series  of  cala- 
mities and  desolations  that  were  pronounced  against  the  land  and 
people  of  Edom,  is  thrown  forward  to  '  a  period  yet  to  come,  to 
the  final  national  judgments  that  yet  await  the  earth.'  If  so,  we 
cannot  understand  how  any  part  of  the  desolations  which  are  de- 
scribed as  subsequent,  and  which  in  truth  are  nothing  more  than 
the  carrying  out  of  the  preceding  act  of  judgment  should  be 
looked  for  before  the  still  fiiture  period  referred  to  arrives.  The 
author,  however,  so  far  forgets  his  logic  sa  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  things  predicted  as  having  already  come  to  pass ;  yet  only  *  in 
part,'  while  in  other  portions  of  the  prophecy,  v.  9,  10,  he  finds 
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words,  which  have  as  yet  met  with  no  fulfilment,  and  which  of 
course  stand  over  to  the  future. 

And  is  this,  we  ask,  the  way  in  which  the  consistency  and  truth 
of  God's  prophetic  word  are  to  be  maintained  ?  Is  it  by  playing 
fast  and  loose  in  suich  a  manner  with  its  announcements  that  men's 
faith  is  to  be  won,  and  their  enlightened  confidence  established 
respecting  it?  Tons  it  seems  rather  fitted  to  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  their  faith,  and  to  shed  an  air  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty over  the  whole  field  of  prophecy.  And  is  this  really,  after 
all,  dealing  with  prophecy  after  the  manner  of  history  ?  Or  does 
that  wear  in  itself  the  aspect  of  a  fair  and  honest  style  of  inter- 
pretation, which  permits  us  to  turn  the  last  part  of  a  description 
first,  and  to  leap  from  one  portion  of  it  to  another,  with  the  ever 
alternating  remark.  There  is  a  word  fulfilled ;  but  then  again, 
what  still  remains  to  be  accomplished  ?  Might  not  something  be 
made  even  of  heathen  oracles,  if  they  were  to  get  the  benefit  of 
so  facile  a  mode  of  interpretation  ?  And  is  it  possible  to  check 
the  conviction  that  prophecies,,  which  after  so  many  centuries  have 
received  so  very  partial  and  questionable  a  fulfilment^  may  have 
been  nothing  more  than  the  conjectures  of  sagacious  and  far-see- 
ing, but  still  imperfect  and  erring  men? 

The  *  Scriptural  directions'  for  understanding  the  prophecies, 
which  are  the  production  of  Dr.  Keith  the  rather,  and  which 
form  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  amply  justify  the  mode  of 
interpretation  pursued.  In  themselves,  indeed,  the  directions  are 
but  a  succession  of  common-places,  so  vague  and  general  in  the 
principles  they  enunciate,  that  all  interpreters  of  prophecy  will 
readily  subscribe  to  them.  It  is  the  particular  sense  put  upon  the 
directions  in  the  illustrative  matter  connected  with  each  which 
determines  their  real  character,  and  brings  out  the  mind  of  the 
writer*  He  first  begins-  to  be  specific  when  he  comes  to  the  fourth 
direction,  which  runs  in  these  words :  '  We  must  believe  the  sure 
word  of  prophecy  a*  it  is  written,^  Undoubtedly,  we  reply  5  we 
must  deal  with  the  prophecies  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  with 
any  other  part  of  Scripture  ;  we  must  first  ascertain  from  the 
terms  employed,  and  the  connection  in  which  they  are  used,  the 
real  import  of  the  passage^  and  according  to  the  meaning  thus 
ascertained  look  for  the  fulfilment.  But  what  our  author  means 
by  '  as  it  is  written,'  turns  out  to  be,  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
writing,  or  in  the  most  literal  sense  the  words  will  bear.  Never 
were  facts  more  literally  told,  he  says,  than  those  which  have 
already  been  accomplished  in  Christ ;  and  the  same  principle  of 
literality  must  be  applied  to  all  other  parts  of  prophecy  ;  so  that 
to  depart  from  the  most  literal  meaning,  he  stigmatises  as  a  twist*- 
ing  and  perverting  of  the  word  of  God.    The  remaining  directions, 
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with  the  explanations  respectively  subjoined  to  them,  are  hut  the 
further  development  of  this  grand  principle,  showing  how  it  is  to 
be  applied  to  what  is  written  of  the  restitution  of  alt  things,  and 
pointing,  as  he  proceeds,  many  a  deauneiatiofi  against  those  who 
scruple  dius  to  carry  it  out  xlence,  as  Isaiah  heads  Ins  book  by 
calling  it  ^  The  vision  which  he  saw  concerning  Jiidah  and  Jeru- 
salem,' tjie  whole  of  its  contents  rdate  simply  to  the  Jews  and 
their  country  (unless  where  some  of  the  nations  are  expressly 
mentioned) ;  it  is  throughout  a  Jewi^  book,  as  it  is  here  most 
faithfully  interpreted^  with  an  exclusive  reference  to  them.  We 
poor  Gentiles  have  nothing  scarcely  to  do  with  it,  bat  to  tell  the 
Jews  what  it  utters  in  threatening  or  promise  to  them.  And  so 
in  regard  to  what  is  contained  in  prophecy  of  other  things  and 
other  peoples:  ^£dom  is  litercdly  Edom,  Moab  is  Moab,  Sa- 
maria is  Samaria,  Egypt  is  Egyp^  and  Judah  is  Judah ;  and 
Jerusalem  is  Jerusalem  with  her  name^aaren  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands  of  the  Lord.' 

If  this  strong  lit^ality  of  interpretatioB  were  justified  by 
the  past  fulfiknents  of  prophecy — if,  as  Dr.  Keith  and  so  many 
after  him  uni£armly  affirm,  the  literal  has  been  always  the  sense 
in  which  God  himself  has  in  the  past  taken  the  declarations  of 
^prophecy,  we  would  at  once  hold  it  to  be  a  fixed  aod  settled 
principle,  that  it  must  also  be  taken  4is  to  the  future,  and  that  tlie 
fityle  of  prophecy  differs  in  nothing  essential  firom  the  style  of 
history.  But  if  the  priuemle  is  good  and  sound,  we  must  go 
through  with  it,  and  not  eacn  pick  and  choose  as  may  suit  his  own 
fancj.  iHow  then  will  this  do  ?  Let  us  apply  it  to  the  very  first 
pronH9^L:  '  It  (the  wommi's  seed)  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou 
(the  serpent)  shalt  bruise  his,  or  its  heel.'  The  seed  of  the 
woman,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  wcaaah's  offspring,  some  individual 
^r  line  of  individuals  bom  of  her ;  and  ^consequently  the  serpent 
^if  alll  :must  be  regarded  perfectly  literal),  that  very  creature 
then  addressed,  and  its  seed  the  offspring  that  might  afterwards 
/come  of  ijt.  The  prophecy^  dierefore,  speaks  merely  of  the  killing 
of  serpenta*  and  every  member  of  Eve's  o&pring,  from  Cain 
downwards,  who  might  kill  a  serpeat,  would  fulfil  the  prophecy ; 
&r  a  serpent  is  just  a  serpent,  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  is  just 
any  one  of  humankind.  Here  is  a  simple  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  cra^  and  hald  literalism,  and  the  suUime  result  it 
yields  a^  to  that  grand  foundation  for  the  hopes  of  our  fallen  faniily, 
is  the  destruction  of  the  seipent-brood.  Surely  this  is  rationalism 
with  a  vengeance;  though  our  author  and  his  school  seem  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  only  proper  and  consistent  opponents  of 
rationalism  on  the  field  of  prophecy. 

The   simply  literal  will  not  do  at  the  very  outset;  and  to 
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attempt  ta  apply  it  there  is  but  to  burlesque  the  solemn  and 
precious  word  of  promise.  Let  it  be  that^  in  that  first  promise,  a 
respect  was  had  to  the  natural  emnky  to  be  put  between  the 
serpait-brood  and  the  humau  family,  this,  looking  at  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case»  could  only  be  intended  as  a  sign  or 
emblem  of  the  deeper  truth  couched  under  the  prediction,  and 
which  formed  its  real  import  as  a  prophetic  intimation  of  good 
things  to  come  for  fallen  man.  ^  The  warfare,^  as  Douglas  of 
Cavers  justly  remarks  in  his  Structure  of  Propiwcyy  '  which  the 
human  race  have  carried  on,  and  successfully,,  with  the  serpent- 
brood,  has  been  merely  a  repetition  by  emblems  of  the  predicted 
war&re,  which  the  spiritual  seed  hare  been  carrying  on  against 
the  spiritual  old  serpent,  who  is  the  devil — which  jH-ediction  re- 
ceived its  high  accomplishment  when  Christ  at  his  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  triumphed  over  Satan  \  when  the  Conqueror  bruised 
Satan*s  head,  after  the  tempter  had  bruised  the  victor^s  heel/ 
This  first  prediction  gave  timeous  intimation  how  much  prophecy 
might  be  expected  to  take  its  hue  and  aspect  from  the  immediate 
circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  it — how  under  the  form  of  present 
things  it  was  ever  to  paint  and  image  fcnrth  to  the  eye  of  faith  the 
coming  future.  It  is  a  sign  and  witness  set  up  at  tiie  very  front 
of  the  prophetic  territory,  testifying  that  in  the  style  of  its  an- 
nounceipents  this  was  to  partake  largely  of  symbol,  and  that  even 
when  there  might  be  a  fulfilment  according  to  the  letter,  there 
might,  at  the  same  time,  be  something  of  a  higher  kind  chiefly 
contemplated,  of  which  the  other  was  to  serve  but  as  a  pledse  and 
token.  To  make  this  still  more  plain  respecting  the  primeval 
promise,  in  some  of  the  latest  intimations  of  prophecy,  while  the 
grand  substance  remains  the  same,  while  the  complete  triumph 
over  the  spiritual  adversary  is  announced,  the  emblematical  form 
of  the  representation  is  somewhat  changed ;  we  are  told,  not  of 
the  serpent's  head  being  bruised,  but  as  if  he  were  still  living, 
though  completely  humbled,  and  rendered  innoxious,  of  dust 
being  liis  meat^  or  of  the  child  playing  upon  his  hole. 

The  introduction  of  type  and  its  connection  with  prophecy  was 
but  another  stage,  and  a  natural ,  advance  in  the  same  direction. 
It  was  just  God's  imparting  to  the  Church  a  lower  good,  and 
through  that  making  promise,  by  word  or  deed,  of  a  similar  but 
higher  good.  At  the  first  promise  there  was  properly  nothing 
typical  to  weave  into  the  representation,  for  no  lower  good  had 
yet  been  provided  for  man  in  his  fallen  condition,  to  ground  and 
shape  his  exp>ectations  for  the  future,  so  that  in  this  word  the 
future  was  most  fitly  presented  under  the  merely  symbolical  aspect 
of  a  reversal  of  the  present  evil ;  but  as  the  stream  of  history  flows 
on,  and  the  people  of  God  obtain  some  actual  experience  of  good 
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firom  the  hand  of  Grod,  it  is  tlus,  for  the  most  part,  which  becomes 
the  mould  into  which  the  prospect  of  the  ftiture  is  cast.  The  his- 
tory is  so  far  turned  into  prophecy,  that,  retsuning  its  form,  the 
freat  truths  it  embodies  are  represented  as  appearing  again  in 
igher  though  still  corresponding  relations.  Specimens  of  this 
meet  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  New  Testament  Scripture.  As 
when  the  word  respecting  Israel,  *  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
Son,*  is  viewed  as  a  prophecy  having  its  fulfilment  in  Christ,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  its  being  regarded  as  the  description  of  a 
prophetical  feet — a  record  of  what  had  happened  to  God's  Son  in 
the  lower  sense,  and  which  must  now  substantially  happen  anew  to 
his  Son  in  the  higher  sense,  that  the  people  mi^t  more  readily 
perceive  his  relation  to  the  Father ;  and  so  in  many  of  the  pro- 
phecies, which  speak  of  Christ  under  the  name  of  David,  suci  as 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  24,  '  And  I  the  Lord  will  be  their  God,  and  my 
servant  David  a  prince  among  them.'  Will  it  do,  in  regard  to 
either  of  these  passages,  to  maintain  that  we  must  abide  by  the 
letter  ? — to  say  that  in  the  one  Israel  is  just  Israel,  and  David  in 
the  other  is  just  David  ?  Will  Dr.  Keith  himself,  or  his  son,  say 
80  ?  They  certainly  ought  to  do  it,  according  to  their  golden 
rule,  if  it  is  as  stringent,  as  imperative,  and  as  universally  appli- 
cable as  they  would  have  us  to  believe ;  but  if  they  admit,  as  we 
suppose  they  would  feel  constrained  to  do,  that  what  the  one  pro- 
phet jspoke  of  Israel,  and  the  other  of  David,  contained  a  real 
propliecy  of  one  higher  than  either,  then  they  must  confess  that 
something  more  than  the  bare  letter  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
interpretations  of  prophecy. 

So  palpable,  indeed,  is  this  higher  element  in  prophecy,  that  we 
find  our  authors,  both  father  and  son,  in  spite  of  themselves  re- 
cognizing it,  and  insensibly  gliding  into  interpretations  which  sub- 
vert their  favourite  principle.  Thus  at  p.  31  of  the  Introduction, 
referring  to  the  interpretation  put  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Romans 
on  the  promise  to  Abraham,  as  constituting  him  '  the  heir  of  the 
world,'  the  Doctor  says,  '  The  promise  is  sure  to  all  the  seed,  to 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  children  of  faithful  Abraham. 
The  heirs  of  the  world  shall  enter  into  their  inheritance ;  and 
from  the  east  and  west,  the  north  and  soulb,  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  viz.,  in  the 
renovated  and  glorious  world  to  come.'  And  in  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  the  promise  in  Isaiah  is  quoted  respecting  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  which  we  who  believe  look  for  accord- 
ing to  that  promise.  But  when  we  pass  on  a  little  farther,  this 
seems  to  be  again  recalled,  for  at  p.  44  he  denounces  those  who 
would  rob  Israel  of  the  promises  by  '  giving  to  the  Gentiles  the 
blessings  promised  to  Jacob  as  a  nation,  when  their  ungodliness 
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and  unbelief  shall  be  taken  away,  and  when  there  shall  be  a  new 
earth  as  well  as  a  new  heaven,  on  the  restitution  of  all  things.' 
Now  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  put  these  two  parts 
together  so  as  to  make  them  agree,  unable  to  comprehend  how  we 
should  at  once  be  entitled  to  look  for  a  place  side  by  side  with 
Abraham  in  the  renovated  world,  and  yet  be  chargeable  with 
attempting  to  rob  Israel  of  his  peculiar  heritage,  if  we  take  such 
a  promise  of  good  things  to  ourselves.  If,  as  the  Apostle  affirms 
and  Dr.  Keith  admits,  all  believers  are  children  of  Abraham,  and 
heirs  with  him  of  one  and  the  same  promise,  then  surely  whatever 
is  Abraham's  inheritance  is  theirs  too.  Have  the  seed  of  Jacob, 
then,  any  inheritance  different  from  and  superior  to  Abraham  him- 
self ?  If  they  have,  of  course  it  would  be  to  rob  Israel  of  their 
special  good  to  claim  a  participation  in  it  for  the  Gentile  believer; 
but  if  the  promise  given  to  Abraham  was  just  Israel's  promise, 
and  if  believers  at  large  are  also  heirs  of  the  same  promise,  calt  it 
by  what  name  you  will,  Canaan,  or  the  renovated  world,  the  in- 
heritance is  alike  for  all ;  and  it  is  folly  to  speak  of  robbing  Israel 
of  anything,  when  the  promised  good  is  large  enough  for  all  who 
are  to  share  in  it. 

The  course  pursued  in  the  commentary  itself  is  considerably 
freer,  and  more  advanced  in  its  development  of  the  literal ;  al- 
though still  it  by  no  means  reaches  the  ultimatum  in  that  line. 
It  is  very  instructive,  however,  to  mark  how  far  the  author  has 
attained,  and  how  little  he  is  likely  to  be  impeded  by  any  nice 
scruples  in  his  further  progress.  We  point,  as  an  example,  to 
Isa.  xl.  3-5,  '  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Pre- 
pare ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high- 
vi^ay  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low,'  etc.  No  one  needs  to  be 
told  how  expressly  John  the  Baptist  affirmed  himself  to  be  that 
crier,  and  the  person,  whose  immediate  forerunner  he  was,  to  be 
that  very  Lord  coming  to  his  people.  But  our  interpreter  tells 
us,  '  It  is  Christ  coming  to  Zion,  not  to  suffer,  but  to  establish  his 
kingdom  of  righteousness  among  men,'  which  the  prophet  an- 
nounces. Was  John  wrong  then  ?  Not  quite ;  for  it  seems 
John,  when  he  spake  of  Christ  as  coming  with  his  fan  in  his  hand, 
pointed  also  to  his  second,  and  not  merely  to  his  first  coming,  and 
in  so  far  as  he  did  that,  he  made  a  legitimate  application  of  the 
word  of  the  prophet.  But,  then,  if  the  voice  was  simply  a  loud 
and  earnest  cry,  calling  upon  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  as  announced  by  the  prophet,  with  what  pro- 
priety or  truth  could  John  challenge  for  himself  the  part  of  such 
a  crier,  if  centuries  were  to  elapse  before  the  King  of  Zion  was 
really  to  come  ?     Supposing  any  of  the  people  could  have  looked 
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throurii  the  veil  of  the  future,  and  seen  how  Christ  was  comiDg  at 
that  tune  to  suffer,  and  not  to  reign,  might  they  not  have  said  to 
John,  ^  Thou,  who  dost  so  fiercely  denounce  the  fiilae  pretaisions 
of  others,  why  dost  thou  not  reprove  thyself?  For  knowest  thou 
not  that  the  word  firom  Isaiah,  with  which  thou  wouldst  engage 
men  to  listen  to  thy  message,  belongs  to  entirely  different  times? 
The  crier  he  foresaw  in  the  distant  future  was  one  who  should 
herald  the  approach  of  the  Lord  as  ready  to  take  poesessioa  of  bis 
throne,  while  ne,  whom  thou  art  proclaiming  to  Israel,  comes  but 
to  suffer.  Away  with  thee  I  Thou  art  but  begetting  false  ex- 
pectations among  the  people  by  such  an  untimely  appropriation  of 
the  words  of  the  prophet ! '  We  know  not  what  the  Baptist  could 
have  replied,  on  the  principle  under  consideration,  if  any  one  had 
been  so  clear-sighted  rerarding  the  future  as  to  be  able  to  accost 
him  in  such  a  style  of  address. 

And  then,  of  course,  while  the  utmost  straining  is  required  to 
give  what  is  said  in  Isaiah  of  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
any  show  of  applicability  to  John,  the  thing  cried,  '  Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord ;  every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  shall  be  made  low,'  has  nothing  to  do  with  John's 
ministry :  '  This  part  of  the  cry  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Baptist  at  all.'  What  its  precise  import  may  be, 
can  only  be  known  from  the  event.  But  it  may  be  shrewdly  guessed. 
For  why  should  not  the  passage  be  literally  taken  ?  '  May  there 
not  be  allusion  to  one  of  the  wonders  of  modem  times,  to  that  mode 
of  travelling  which  is  now  so  rapidly  supplanting  every  other? 
How  literally  descriptive  of  the  highway  of  the  present  time,  the 
railway,  is  the  language  used  here  and  in  parallel  passages  ?  What 
is  it  but  making  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  ?  What  but 
exalting  the  valley,  and  making  low  the  mountains  and  hills  ?' 
The  very  thing  to  a  hair.  It  is  you,  ye  Fairbaims  and  Steven- 
sons,  ye  skilful  engineers  and  railway  contractors,  and  not  such 
humble  labourers  as  John  the  Baptist,  whom  the  prophet  Isaiah 
so  long  descried  in  vision  as  destined  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
King  of  Zion,  You  are  the  pioneers  of  his  glorious  march— the 
real  renovaters  of  the  world.  Magnify  your  calling ;  it  bears  on 
it  the  seal  of  heaven.  And  why  tarry  ye  ?  Extend  your  opera- 
tions into  the  Syrian  deserts,  and  open  up  the  level  paths  there, 
which  the  King  of  Zion  is  waiting  for.  How  soon  might  ye  usher 
in  a  better  day  for  this  groaning  world ! 

In  sa)ring  this,  we  have  only  given  a  more  definite  form  to  the 
commentator's  thought,  and  yet  we  have  done  so  with  a  sort  of  in- 
voluntary shudder.  Is  it  really  the  case,  after  all  that  has  been 
thought  and  written  on  the  Word  of  God,  that  evangelical  minis- 
ters can  deliberately  degrade  it  after  this  manner  ?  Has  it,  in- 
deed. 
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deed,  become  in  their  hands  a  kind  of  guide-book  to  the  natural 
improyements  and  external  reformations  of  the  world  ?  Is  it  sim- 
ply level  ground  and  good  travelling  paths  that  the  Lord  of  Glory 
demands  of  his  people  ?  Yet  this  is  no  more  than  the  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  entirely  literal  interpretation  of  prophecy. 
It  is  through  the  aspect  of  natural  changes  that  God  most  com- 
monly makes  promise  of  good  things  to  come  for  his  people ;  and 
if  the  former  is  not  to  be  held  in  many  cases  but  the  form  and 
symbol  of  the  latter,  if  the  Uteral  only  is  to  be  made  account  of, 
the  spiritual  must  drop  out  altogether,  and  the  natural  alone  be 
regarded.  Nicodemus  had  then  some  reason  for  thinking  that  he 
must  enter  his  mother's  womb  again.  And  oar  author,  far  as  he 
has  gone  already,  must  be  prepared  for  going  considerably  farther 
still,  in  following  to  its  legitimate  results  this  guiding  pole-star  of 
his  interpretations.  He  must  not  only  take  literally  such  passages 
as  speak  of  level  roads,  and  mountains  melted  with  blood,  ^  blood 
washing  them  as  showers  of  rain,  and  coming  up  to  the  horses' 
bridles.'  But  he  must  also  hold,  what  with  manifest  inconsistence 
he  yet'fails  to  do,  that  Mount  Zion  is  by  a  natural  revolution  to 
be  raised  higher  than  the  Himalayas,  and  made  to  overtop  the 
loftiest  hills  of  the  earth ;  that  the  New  Jerusalem,  to  be  placed 
on  it  and  around  it,  is  to  come  down  from  heaven,  all  ready  built, 
garnished  and  prepared  for  its  blessed  inhabitants ;  that  the  temple 
and  the  sacrifices  connected  with  it  are  to  be  restored  in  all  their 
original  fulness,  and  even  more  than  their  original  splendour ;  that 
the  nati(»is  of  the  earth  shall  continually  go  up,  from  its  utmost 
bounds,  month  by  month,  and  even  week  by  week,  to  present  there 
their  offerings  to  Jehovah ;  and,  finally,  tnat  the  old  world,  with 
its  long  array  of  desolated  cities  and  fallen  kingdoms,  not  excepting 
even  Sodom  and  her  daughter^cities  of  the  plain,  must  reappear 
in  their  former  places,  and  the  very  form  and  shape  of  the  past 
come  back  again. 

There  are  persons  in  the  present  day  who  gravely  hold  and 
propound  all  this ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  sanity^ 
their  consistence  in  carrying  out  the  boasted  principle  of  literal 
interpretation  is  not  to  be  questioned.  We  only  wonder  how, 
with  such  broad  assertions  of  the  high  supremacy  and  universal 
sway  of  the  literal  principle,  the  writers  before  us  should  stand 
in  the  kind  of  midway  position  they  at  present  occupy.  There  is 
still  a  considerable  mixture  of  the  symbolical  in  the  interpre- 
tations they  have  given.  Besides  what  has  been  noticed  above, 
how  often  is  Zion  and  Jerusalem  also  understood  figuratively  ? 
as  in  the  passage,  '  Zipn  shall  be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and 
her  converts  with  righteousness,'  If  in  these  and  in  similar  pas- 
sages  our   interpreter  is  warranted  to  substitute  for  Zion  the 
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nation  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  he  makes  a  manifest  departure 
from  the  literal;  and  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  may  as 
properly  substitute  the  church  of  which  it  was  the  centre.  W  hat 
was  the  nation  of  Israel  apart  from  the  church,  or  ^  the  adoption, 
the  glory,  the  covenants,  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  service  of  God 
and  the  promises,'  which  constituted  it  the  church  ?  Was  it  not 
like  any  other  nation  ?    *  Are  ye  not  as  the  children  of  the  Ethio- 

Eians  unto  me,  O  children  of  Israel.'  And  while  we  thus  wonder 
ow  with  so  peculiar  an  exaltation  of  the  literal  such  liberties 
should  be  taken  in  respect  to  tiie  future,  we  cannot  understand 
how  almost  anything  should  be  left  to  us  in  respect  to  the  past. 
Should  it  not  be  held  that  Christ  is  to  be  bom  again  in  Beth- 
lehem, since  it  was  as  *  the  ruler,'  '  the  king  of  the  Jews,'  that, 
according  to  the  prophet,  he  was  to  be  born  there,  and  he  has  not 
yet  come,  it  seems,  in  that  character  ^  Should  it  not  also  be  held 
that  he  must  again  ride  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  since  it  is 
simply  as  a  king  he  was  announced  to  do  this  ?  Indeed,  we  are 
afraid  that  on  this  principle  a  great  part  of  our  Lord's  earthly 
history  must  be  regarded  as  still  future.  For  when,  that  we  read 
of  in  the  past,  was  Christ  literally  fed  with  butter  and  honey  ? 
or  literally  anointed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ?  or,  when 
were  his  ears  literally  bored  ?  or,  when  did  he  literally  sink  in 
deep  mire  where  there  was  no  standing  ?  These  things  were  all 
written  of  him  in  the  Psalms  and  prophets ;  and  if  the  literal 
alone  is  to  prevail,  we  should  '  think  the  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  Christ  s  humiliation  has  been  but  partially  accomplished. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task — we  are  rather  disposed  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy — to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  clearly 
and  accurately  between  what  is  to  be  taken  literally,  and  what 
figuratively  in  its  announcements.  Looking  to  New  Testament 
scripture  as  our  guide,  we  find  some  most  literal  fulfilments  of 
prophecy  specified ;  and  other  things  again,  not  less  distinctly 
affirmed  to  have  taken  place  that  some  prophetic  word  might  be 
fulfilled,  which  are  very  far  from  being  fulfilments  in  the  literal 
sense.  We  doubt  not  the  right  cue  is  to  be  found  if  the  whole 
matter  were  thoroughly  and  impartially  examined.  Yet  while 
the  right  positions  in  all  respects  could  only  be  made  good  by 
long  and  patient  investigation,  there  are  certain  false  positions 
which  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  detect,  and  which  ought  at  once  to 
be  abandoned.  We  conclude  with  noticing  one  or  two  of  this 
description,  suggested  by  the  subject  of  the  preceding  remarks. 

It  is  an  error  to  regard  everything  in  prophecy  that  respected 
Christ's  work  of  humiliation,  and  his  spiritual  kingdom  among 
men,  as  necessarily  demanding  a  literal  fulfilment.     A  very  con- 
siderable 
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siderable  portion,  probably  by-  much  the  larger  portion,  might 
admit  of  this,  inasmuch  as  there  were  certain  great  facts  of  an 
outstanding  kind,  and  prominent  characteristics,  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  exhibited  in  the  prophetic  vision,  and  which  it 
was  proper  the  church  should  be  able  by  definite  marks  to  verify 
and  ascertain.  But  as  sjrmbol  and  type  were  to  find  their  ac- 
complishment in  what  Christ  was  to  do  and  suffer,  it  is  no  more 
than  we  are  warranted  to  expect,  that  much  of  what  prophecy 
anticipated  in  this  respect  should  be  expressed  in  symbolical  and 
figurative  language.  And  just  as  little  as  the  type  could  be  pre- 
cisely reproduced  in  the  new  things  of  Christ's  work  and  kingdom, 
can  the  typical  language  of  prophecy  in  such  cases  admit  of  a 
literal  fulfilment ;  at  least  it  cannot  always  admit  of  it,  and  it  can 
scarcely  ever  properly  demand  it,  for  the  antitype  by  its  very 
nature  belongs  to  a  higher  sphere  of  things,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
literal  sense  would  be  but  to  tie  it  down  still  to  the  lower. 

Again,  it  is  an  error  to  regard  the  messages  addressed  to  the 
covenant  people  as  of  necessity  confined  in  their  prophetic  import 
to  the  Jews  as  a  nation — to  them  collectively  and  peculiarly  as  a 
nation — apart  from  the  spiritual  element,  the  church,  which  that 
nation  contained  in  its  bosom.  This  were  to  make  the  formal  and 
outward  in  Israel's  composition  the  substantive,  and  the  inward 
and  spiritual  only  the  adjective — the  separable  adjunct.  It  were 
to  exhibit  God's  election  of  Israel  to  the  prominent  place  they 
held  as  a  thing  by  itself  and  for  itself—  a  piece  of  mysterious 
favouritism — a  sort  of  freak  of  arbitrary  power,  instead  of  being, 
as  the  whole  history  of  God's  proceedings,  and  the  tenor  of  his 
word  indicates,  a  concentrated  exhibition  of  his  mind  and  purpose 
in  grace  in  order  to  work  more  eflectually  upon  the  world  at  large. 
So  far  from  the  promises  in  Isaiah  and  the  other  prophets  having 
been  all  made  to  the  Jews  distinctively  as  a  nation,  it  would  come 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he  made  no  promise  to  them  merely 
as  such.  The  promises  were  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  but  his 
seed  in  the  sense  explained  by  the  apostle — partly,  indeed,  de- 
scended from  his  loins,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  also  breathed 
his  spirit  and  stood  in  his  faith — and  along  with  these  all  besides  who 
should  do  this,  whether  sprung  from  his  loins  or  not.  The  lineal 
descendants  God  did  not  recognize  as  the  seed  of  promise^  unless 
they  had  the  heart  of  the  parent ;  they  were  still  uncircumcised 
in  his  account — heathen,  and  are  often  expressly  so  called ;  while 
converted  heathen  entering  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant,  and 
embracing  his  word,  have  uniformly  become  in  his  sight  true 
Israelites.  These  are  in  every  age  the  real  subjects  of  promise, 
and  these  alone :  for  the  righteous  God  can  pledge  blessings  to 
no  others. 

Once 
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Once  more,  it  is  an  error,  and  we  may  sav,  the  capital  error  in 
Dr.  Keith's  •  Evidence  of  Prophecy,'  as  well  as  many  later  pro- 
ductions, to  keep  too  specially  in  view,  as  regards  the  prophecies 
uttered  concerning  different  kingdoms,  the  mere  land  or  territory 
they  occupied,  as  if  the  object  of  them  were  simply  to  tell  what 
Grod  was  meaning  to  do  on  diis  and  that  region  of  the  earth  in  the 
time  to  come.  The  class  of  prophecies  referred  to  are  all  of  an 
ethical  character.  Their  primary  design  is  to  declare  God's 
righteousness  toward  the  people  who  occupied  those  lands  and 
formed  the  responsible  members  of  the  several  kingdoms — to  take 
them,  and  the  world  at  large,  to  witness  how  he  would  punish 
them  for  their  enmity  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  and  the  great 
interests  of  God's  kingdom.  Consequently  the  evils  foretold 
should  be  all  viewed  in  connection  with  the  people  themselves,  as 
moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  with  the  lands  they  occupied 
only  as  reflecting  the  condition  of  their  owners.  To  lose  sight  of 
the  people  in  the  mere  outward  territories,  is  to  consider  God's 
dealings  only  in  a  natural  and  physical  point  of  view ;  it  is  to 
look  for  fulfilments  of  the  word  spoken  mainly  as  proofe  of  his 
omniscience  and  power,  not  as  demonstrations  of  his  righteous  and 
moral  character.  But  it  is  for  this  latter  purpose  more  especially 
that  these  portions  of  prophetic  scripture,  as  the  scriptures  gene- 
rally, were  written ;  and  hence  the  desolations  that  were  predicted 
to  take  place  in  so  many  surrounding  nations  should  be  sought  for 
rather  in  the  hopeless  prostration  and  ruin  that  befel  the  kingdoms, 
than  the  mere  external  injuries  that  have  swept  over  the  surface 
of  the  regions  where  they  stood.  Viewed  thus,  the  predictions  in 
question  have  been  most  signally  and  completely  verified ;  while 
otherwise  the  fulfilment  can  only  be  found  in  broken  fragments 
and  partial  adjustment.  So  far  the  path  in  its  general  cha- 
racteristics seems  plain  enough,  and  we  forbear  at  present  to 
prosecute  it  farther. 

PF 
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RAMATHAIM  ZOPHIM  AND   RACHEL'S   SEPULCHRE. 

Though  the  attention  of  travellers  and  Biblical  scholars  has  been 
often  directed  to  the  short  route  of  Saul  after  his  first  interview 
with  Samuel,  it  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  traced.  The 
tomb  of  Rachel  which  occurs  in  it,  cannot,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  ingenuity,  be  brought  into  the  line  of  travel  without 
taking  an  improbable  circuit,  or  violating  other  important  con- 
ditions of  the  narrative.  Tbe  latest  attempt  to  solve  this  remark- 
able problem  by  Dr.  Robinson  of  America,  one  of  the  mosc  emi- 
nent Biblical  scholars  of  the  day,  who  himself  travelled  the  region 
in  question,  with  the  greatest  care,  has  failed  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  passage,  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  his  solution  has 
since  failed  to  satisfy  even  himself.  In  the  absence  of  the  geo- 
graphical data  still  required  to  elucidate  the  subject,  we  would 
propose  to  the  readers  (of  this  Journal)  the  following  hypothesis, 
which  ventures  on  a  new  view  of  the  difficulty,  and,  if  it  does  not 
loose  the  knot,  at  least  attempts  to  cut  it. 

When  Saul  was  anointed  oy  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and  could  as 
yet  scarcely  believe  the  truth  of  the  surprising  and  unsuitable 
dignity  conferred  upon  him,  the  pi'ophet  gave  him  at  his  de- 
parture, as  tokens  of  the  divine  intentions  towards  him,  certain 
singular  events  that  would  befal  him  on  the  way  as  he  returned 
home.  (1.)  By  Rachel's  sepulchre  in  the  border  of  Benjamin  at 
Zelzah,  he  would  find  two  men  who  would  tell  him  that  the  asses. 
were  found.  (2.)  Proceeding  on,  he  would  next  come  to  the 
plain  (or  rather  (?aA)  of  Tabor,  where  three  men  would  meet  him 
going  up  to  God  to  Bethel,  carrying  gifts,  from  whom  he  would 
receive  two  loaves.  (3.)  After  that  he  would  come  to  the  hill  of 
God,  where  was  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines,  and  when  he  wa& 
come  thither  to  the  city  he  would  encounter  a  company  of 
prophets  coming .  down  from  the  high-place  prophesying,  on 
meeting  whom  ne  would  himself  begin  to  prophesy  also  (1  Sam. 
X.  2-7).  Such  is  the  account  given  of  Saul's  journey ;  and  it  is; 
evident  that  to  trace  its  course,  three  points  require  to  be  ascer- 
tained,— Ramah  or  Ramathaim  Zophim,  the  place  where  the 
prophet  Samuel  resided — Rachel's  sepulchre  which  is  passed  on 
the  way — and  the  place  to  which  Saul  was  proceeding. 

As  to  the  last  of  these,  the  place  of  Saul's  abode,  there  is  little 
or  no  dispute.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  was  Gibeah, 
which  in  the  sequel  is  mentioned  as  his  home  (1  Sam.  x.  26). 
Here  he  is  found  soon  after  this  coming  in  from  the  field  after  the 

herd 
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nerd  as  the  messengers  of  Jabesh-Gilead  were  beseeching  snecour 
against  Nahash  king  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  5).  Under 
the  names  of  Gibeah  of  Saul  and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  *  it  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  town  of 
Zela'  [26y]»  in  which  was  the  sepulchre  of  Kish,  is  unknown  ;  as, 
however,  it  is  classed  in  Joshua's  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin 
(comp.  Josh,  xviii.  21-28  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  14)  along  with  Gibeah 
and  Jebus,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  places,  and  consequently  lay  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  tribe.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  because  Zela'  contained  the  family-sepulchre  it  was 
therefore  the  place  of  Kish's  residence,  since  he  might  be  buried 
with  his  fathers  though  residing  elsewhere,  just  as  we  afterwards 
find  that  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  taken  thither 
though  they  resided  at  Gibeah.  Nor  must  Zela'  be  confounded 
with  the  place  Zelzah  at  Rachel's  sepulchre,  as  has  too  frequently 
been  done.^  Between  y^v  Zela'  and  nv^X  Zelzah,  there  is  no 
affinity — the  former  signifying  a  rib  or  sidey  and  the  latter  a  shade 
or  r^oicing^  so  that  all  theories  resting  upon  their  supposed 
identity  fall  to  the  ground. 

Gibeah  is  now  clearly  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson «  with  the 
place  called  Tuleil  el  Fvl^  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  where  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient  structure  upon 
the  summit  of  a  considerable  hill,  at  the  western  base  of  which, 
directly  upon  the  great  highway  northward  from  Jerusalem,  are 
extensive  substructions  of  an  ancient  town.  The  name  Gibeah 
seems  to  have  indicated  a  fortified  eminence,  like  Dun  and  Burg 
in  other  languages,  and  it  was  doubtless  on  this  account  that,  in 
the  days  of  the  Judges,  this  place  withstood  so  long  the  combined 
assault  of  the  tribes,  and  that  Saul  afterwards  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom. 

Where  next  was  Ramah,  the  birthplace  and  abode  of  Samuel  ? 
It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  but  from  the  account  given  of 
Saul's  wanderings  in  search  of  his  asses,  its  locale  may  be  some- 
what nearly  inferred.  '  He  passed  through  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
passed  through  the  land  of  Shalisha,  but  they  found  them  not : 
then  they  passed  through  the  land  of  Shalim,  and  there  they  were 
not :  and  he  passed  through  the  land  of  the  Benjamites,  but  they 
found  them  not.  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  land  of  Zuph, 
Saul  said  to  his  servant  that  was  with  him.  Come  let  us  return, 
etc.  ,  .  .  And  he  said  unto  him,  Behold,  there  is  in  this  city  a  man 

*  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  a  comparison  of  passages  would  not  prove 
Gibeah  of  Benjamin  and  Geba  to  be  the  same  place. 
*»  Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Jews,  Note,  p.  199. 
Athenseum,  Aug.  1844. 
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of  God/  etc.  .  .  •  (1  Sam.  ix.  4-6.)  From  tliis  itinerary  it  would 
seem  that  they  had  first  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  mountainous 
district  to  the  north  and  W€st  of  Gibeah ;  for  the  great  mountain- 
ridge  which  extends  from  the  valley  of  Jezreel  south  through  the 
centre  of  the  land,  bore  the  name  of  Ephraim  not  only  within  the 
borders  of  that  tribe,  but  even  when  it  passed  into  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  it  still  continued  to  be  called  Mount  £phraim  (comp. 
Jud.  iv.  5  and  xviii.  12,  13,  with  Josh,  xviii.  14,  15).  In  this  di- 
rection, therefore,  and  stretching  away  perhaps  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  are  we  to  look  for  the  land  of 
Shalisha,  a  name  which  the  district  may  perhaps  have  owed,  as 
the  term  imports,  to  the  three  great  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  be- 
longing to  Benjamin — Gibeon,  Beeroth,  and  Chephira,  that  an» 
ciently  ruled  over  this  tract  of  country.*^  Having  traversed  the 
western  hilly  district  of  Benjamin  in  vain,  Saul  and  his  attendant 
now  appear  to  have  directed  their  steps  eastward,  to  search  the 
country  around  and  to  the  north  of  Michmash  which  is  called  *  the 

land  of  Shual '  [3>yj|K^]  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  and  here  in  the  plural  *  the 

land  of  Sha  alim '  [d^^J?^]  %  ^^at  is,  as  the  etymology  indicates, 

^the  land  of  jackals.'  Having  tlius  passed  through  Mount 
Ephraim,  first  the  land  of  Shalisha  in  the  west  and  now  the  land 
of  Shaalim  in  the  east,  they  have  actually  '  passed  through  the 
land  of  the  Benjamites/  and  are  now  upon  the  northern  border 
about  to  enter  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Accordingly  advancing 
northward,  they  next  '  come  to  the  land  of  Zuph.'  This  district 
was  the  native  place  of  Samuel,  from  whose  ancestor  Zuph  it 
ap{)ears  to  have  acquired  its  name,  and  from  whom  also  the  town 
in  it  was  called  Bamathaim  Zophim  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  with  1  Chr.  vi. 
26-35),  or  Ramah  of  the  Zuphites,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
places  of  the  same  name,  especially  one  not  far  from  it,  Ramah  of 
Benjamin,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Saul, 
thinking  they  had  gone  far  enough  in  their  fruitless  search,  and 
beginning  to  feel  anxious  on  his  father's  account,  proposed  to  re- 
turn ;  but  as  they  were  so  near  the  residence  of  Samuel,  they  re- 
solved first  to  visit  the  seer  and  consult  him  in  the  matter. 

That  there  was  a  place  called  Ramah,  or  Ramatha,  in  tliis 

^  Shalisha  is  generally  supposed  to  lie  around  Bethshalish  or  Baalshalisha,  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  Jerome  says  lay  15  miles  north  of  Lydda,  and  Shalem 
is  thought  to  be  Shaalbim  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  about  20  miles  south  of  Lydda,  as 
if  the  case  would  require  such  an  extensive  search.  This  is  not  to  be  supposed ; 
neither  can  we  see  how,  after  reaching  this  distant  point,  he  could  pass  next 
*  through  the  land  of  the  Benjamites.*  We  therefore  prefer,  as  more  in  keeping 
with  the  case,  a  circuit  nearer  home. 

*  The  term  has  no  relation  whatever  to  Shelam  D/K'  at  Shechem,  or  Jerusalem, 

i^liich  signifies  '  peace,'  but  with  which  it  has  been  often  confounded. 
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quarter  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  testimony  of  Josephus' 
and  the  Ist  book  of  Maccabees  {1  Mace.  xi.  34).  In  both  of 
these  we  are  informed  that  king  Demetrius,  in  order  to  gain  the 
favour  of  Jonathan,  separated  three  prefectures  Apheriuia,  Re- 
mathero,  and  Lydda,  from  the  prorince  of  Samaria,  and  annexed 
them  to  that  of  Judea.  Bethel  was  always  considered  the  boundary 
between  these  two  provinces ;  so  that  Remathem,  or  Ramatha  as 
Josephus  calls  it,  lay  on  the  north  of  Bethel,  and  near  to  the 
ancient  border  of  Benjamin.  Apherima  or  Ephraim  has  been 
identified  by  Dr.  Robinson  with  the  remarkable  eminence  et 
Taiyibehy  about  four  miles  north-east  of  Bethel,'  and  Lydda  in  the 
western  plain  at  the  base  of  Mount  Ephraim,  is  well  known  :  so 
that  Remathem,  or,  as  the  Septuagint  has  it,  Aramathaim,^  must 
have  lain  somewhere  between  these  two  points  upon  Mount 
Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  That  it  was  out  of  Benjamin  and  there- 
fore in  Ephraim  is  clear  from  what  was  intimated  by  the  Lord  to 
Samuel  the  day  before  Saul's  arrival :  '  To-morrow  about  this  time 
I  will  send  thee  a  man  out  of  Benjamin,  him  shalt  thou  anoint,' 
etc.  (1  Sam.  ix.  16),  and  from  the  incidents  of  Saul's  return,  as 
we  shall  by  and  bye  see,  it  must  have  been  situated  somewhere 
about  the  site  of  the  present  ^Ain  Yehrud^  a  few  miles  north  of 
Bethel.  In  reading  the  whole  narrative  of  Saul's  wanderings  we 
find  our  minds  necessarily  drawn  in  this  direction,  and  had  the 
sepulchre  of  Rachel  been  only  between  this  and  Gibeah,  we  are 
persuaded,  there  never  would  have  been  any  diflficulty  in  the  case. 
As  it  is  not,  however,  we  now  proceed  to  our  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  sepulchre  of  Rachel  stands  to  this  day  about  a  mile  from 
Bethlehem,  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  we  know  of  no  reason 
to  disturb  the  tradition  that  has  always  assigned  it  to  this  spot. 
In  the  Scripture  account  of  the  locality  it  is  said  to  be  *  but  a 
little  way  firom  Ephrata  which  is  Bethlehem,'  and  the  writer  adds 
that  *  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave,  that  is  the  pillar  erf 
Rachers  grave  unto  this  day'  (KJen.  xxxv.  16,  and  xlviii.  7). 
Josephus  says,  'it  was  over  against  Ephrata.'**  It  is  aflerwards 
mentioned  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  m  a.d.  333,  and  also  by 
Jerome  in  the  same  century.  The  present  structure  is  that  of  a 
plain  Mohammedan  wely.  The  Turks  have  generally  enclosed 
the  real  or  supposed  sepulchres  of  the  Old  Testament  characters 
in  some  building  or  other,  having  as  great  a  veneration  for  them 
as  Jews  or  Christians.  That  which  covers  the  tomb  of  Jacob's 
favourite  wife  is  a  small  square  erection  of  a  very  humble  descrip- 

'  Antiq.xiii.  iv.  9.  «  AtheDaeum,  May,  1845. 

^  1  Sam.,  passim.    This  must  have  been  the  Arimathea  of  the  New  Testament 

•  Antiq.  i.  xxi.  3. 
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tion  surmounted  by  a  dome,  resembling  the  common  tombs  of 
sheikhs  and  saints.  Mr.  Buckingham  gives  the  following  particular 
description  of  it — '  We  entered  it  on  the  south  side  by  an  aper- 
ture, through  which  it  was  difficult  to  crawl,  as  it  has  no  doorway, 
and  found  in  the  inside  a  square  mass  of  masonry  in  the  centre, 
built  up  from  the  floor  nearly  to  the  roof,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to 
leave  barely  a  passage  for  walking  round  it.  It  is  plastered  on  the 
outer  surface  with  white  stucco,  and  is  sufficiently  large  and  high 
to  enclose  within  it  any  anciont  pillar  that  might  have  been  found 
on  the  grave  of  Rachel.'  ^  We  make  these  statements  to  show 
that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  present  monument, 
which'  answers  so  well  to  the  Scripture  account  of  it,  and  has 
been  preserved  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  tradition,  marks  the  spot 
where  the  beautiful  mother  of  Israel  sleeps. 

But  iiow^  it  is  asked,  could  the  sepulcb*e  of  Rachel,  accordiog 
to  this  view,  by  any  possibility  lie  in  the  way  of  Saul  on  his 
return  from  Ramali  to  Gibeah  ?  We  reply,  it  manifestly  could 
*not.  No  imaginable  circuit  could  bring  him  so  far  out  of  his  way 
as  this.  From  Bethel  to  the  sepulchre  near  Bethlehem  cannot  be 
less  than  sixteen  miles,  while  Gibeah  lies  about  raid-way  between. 
Had  Ramah  been  about  Bethlehem,  or  anywhere  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tomb,  the  course  of  Saul  would  naturally  have  led  past 
it;  but  Ramah  is  in  Mount  Ephraim,  and  it  is  clear,  on  the 
slightest  inspection  of  the  map,  that  no  position  for  it  whatever  in 
Mount  Ephraim — let  that  name  be  carried  as  far  south  as  it 
possibly  can — could  require  the  traveller  to  pass  the  tomb  of 
Rachel  on  his  way  from  it  to  Gibeah.  We  are  constrained,  then, 
by  the  phyacal  features  of  the  country,  to  conclude  that  die  route 
of  Saul  neither  lay  in  this  direction  nor  came  near  this  spot. 

In  these  drcumstances  it  remains  that  we  must  admit  a  fault 
somewhere  in  the  account,  and  from  the  following  considerations 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  simply  in  the  name  given  to 
the  sepulchre.  As  it  was  the  first  place  to  whidi  Saul  came  after 
leaving  Samuel,  it  evidently  was  not  far  from  Ramah.  Now, 
close  under  Bethel,  and  just  on  the  way  that  Saul  must  have 
taken,  Jacob,  on  his  return  from  Padan  Aram,  had  buried  De- 
borah, the  nurse  of  Rebekeh,  under  an  oak,  which,  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  grief  of  the  occasion,  was  called  '  AUon  Bachuth,' 
or  the  oak  of  tceeping  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  This  was  the  tomb  which 
we  think  Saul  was  to  pass.  Instead,  therefore,  of  Samuel's 
account,  hxTs  nn^3p"DV  '  near  to  the  sepulchre  of  Rachel,'  we  con- 
ceive the  reading  ought  to  have  been  rvpi  n'Viajrnp  '  near  to  the 
sepulchre  of  Deborah.'     It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  tfiat 

^  Pictorial  Bible,  t«  hco, 
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the  spot  which  Jacob  had  impressed  with  a  name  so  affecting,  and 
where  one  so  dear  to  the  ramily  slept,  would  in  after-times  be 
held  in  much  regard  by  his  descendants.  We  observe  that  all 
the  other  places  to  which  he  gave  names,  as  Bethel,  Gilead  and 
Penielj  were  faithfully  remembered,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
would  be  forgotten.  The  preposition  -oy  appears  to  express 
proximity  only,  *  neavy  beside : '  the  exact  place  where  Saul  was  to 
meet  the   men  being  expressed  by  nv5>y;i   '  at  Zelzah ;'  unless 

indeed  the  lxx.  have  rendered  the  last  term  more  correctly  by 
the  translation  ^  rgoicing  greatly :'  ^  thou  shalt  find  two  men  by 
Bachel's  sepulchre,  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  rejoicing  greatly, 
and  they  will  say  unto  thee,  the  asses  are  found,'  etc. 

Saul  is  told  that  in  the  next  place  he  should  come  to  ^  the  oak 
of  Tabor,'  'Vinn  j^^lJ,  where  would  meet  him  three  men  going  up 

to  God  to  Bethel.  Now,  on  passing  the  grave  of  Deborah,  Saul 
would  pursue  the  great  highway  that  leads  from  Sbechem  to 
Jerusalem  by  Bethel,  Ramah  and  Gibeah ;  and  there  was  nothing 
more  likely  than  that  in  this  much-frequented  path  he  would  meet 
men  going  up  to  Bethel,  which  he  had  just  passed.  This,  however, 
he  could  not  easily  do  by  any  other  route  than  has  been  assigned 
to  him.  Of  the  oak  of  Tabor,  commemorative,  doubtless,  of 
some  remarkable  person  or  event  with  which  it  was  associated,  we 
have  no  account  elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  in  the  history 
of  Deborah  the  prophetess,  we  are  informed  that  *she  dwelt 
tinder  the  plam-tree  of  Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  in 
Mount  Ephraim '  (Jud.  iv.  5)  :  the  very  tract  which  Saul  was  now 
travelling;  for  Ramah  of  Benjamin  lies  between  Bethel  and 
Gibeah,  to  which  he  was  journeying.  If,  therefore,  the  oak  of 
Tabor  had  any  connection  with  the  palm  of  Deborah,  as  seems  so 
very  probable,  two  singular  changes  had  taken  place  during  the 
bygone  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  since  the  heroic  prophetess 
sat  under  its  shade  ;  the  palm  had  given  place  to  an  oak,  and  the 
name  of  Deborah,  by  a  law  to  which  all  languages  are  subject, 
had  been  corrupted  into  Tabor.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
cannot  speak  authoritatively. 

The  very  law,  however,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  with 
the  recollection  that  there  was  a  previous  Deborah  spoken  of,  may 
suggest  to  some  mind  the  doubt  whether  *  AUon  Tabor '  was  so 
far  from  Bethel  as  we  have  supposed  it.  May  it  not,  afler  all, 
be  the  very  oak  at  Bethel  under  which  the  nurse  of  Rebekah 
was  buried,  and  which  might  be  called  afterwards  either  *  Allon 
Deborah,'  or  'Allon  Bachuth,'  as  the  speaker  chose?  The 
directions  of  Samuel  will  undoubtedly  bear  this  construction  ;  he 
says  to  Saul,  that  after  he  had  met  the  two  men  at  Zelzah,  near 

to 
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to  the  sepulchre,  *  Thou  shalt  go  forward,  and  further  on  shall 
come  to  Allon  Tabor,'  which  may  imply  that  he  would  come  to 
the  sepulchre  itself,  and  there,  close  under  the  height  on  which 
the  city  stood,  he  would  meet  three  men  goin^  up  to  Betlieh 
The  only  difficulty  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former — and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  it  is  not  a  great  one — is  the  change  of  Deborah 
into  Tabor.  The  numerous  and  extraordinary  changes  which 
names  undergo  in  the  Bible,  the  influence  of  provincialism, 
which  we  know  early  distinguished  the  Ephraimites,  and  the  lapse 
of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years  since  Jacob  visited  the  spot, 
may  probably  account  for  this.  We  incline,  however,  to  the 
former  view,  as  beset  with  fewer  difficulties. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe 
that  there  is  something  not  quite  clear  to  our  mind  in  the  passage 
which  records  the  death  and  burial  of  Deborah,  the  nurse  of 
Kebekah.  How  came  she  to  be  at  this  time  in  the  household  of 
Jacob  ?  It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  mention  of  her  as  accom- 
panying Rachel  or  Leah  in  their  leaving  home,  nor  how  she 
should  be  in  Padan  Aram  at  all.  She  might  have  been  sent  to 
Padan  Aram  by  Rebekah,  it  has  been  said,  to  assist  in  the 
management  of  Jacob's  family.  But  the  age  of  Deborah  at  this 
time  renders  such  a  supposition  extremely  improbable.  If  she 
were  fifty  years  of  age  when  she  left  the  house  of  Laban 
with  Rebekah — and  she  could  not  well  have  been  less — at  her 
death  she  must  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
of  age.  To  have  sent  her  from  Canaan  to  Mesopotamia,  say 
fifteen  years  before  this,  when  she  might  be  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  to  undertake  duties  so  arduous,  cannot  surely 
be  supposed.  But  she  may  have  returned  home,  it  is  again  said, 
after  she  had  conducted  Rebekah  to  Canaan ;  and  now,  when 
Jacob  was  returning,  desired  to  accompany  him,  and  see  her 
former  mistress  before  she  died.  But  not  to  say  that  this  was 
not  likely  at  such  a  period  of  life,  we  would  observe  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  sentiments  and  customs  of  the  East  for  the  nurse 
to  have  returned  home,  and  left  her  youthful  charge.  *  The 
nurse  in  an  Eastern  family  was  an  important  personage,  and 
always  held  in  liigh  esteem.  In  Syria  she  is  a  sort  of  second 
parent.  She  always  accompanies  the  bride  to  her  husband's 
house,  and  ever  after  remains  there  an  honoured  character.'™ 
The  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  especially  the  excessive 
sorrow  indulged  in  at  her  death,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
there  is  a  confusion  of  names  and  persons  in  the  account,  and 
that  instead  of  the  nurse  of  Rebekah  the  reading  should  have  been 
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the  nurse  of  Rachel.  If,  in  fine,  that  nurse  had  a  name  allied  to 
the  word  Tabor,  it  would  still  more  closely  agree  with  the  facts 
of  the  case  ;  or  if  the  place  of  her  sepulture  had  been  familiarly 
spoken  of  as  hrr\  njJjn?  nnfinp  '  the  sepulchre  of  the  nurse  of 
Rachel,'  the  dropping  of  a  single  word  by  the  copyist  would 
convert  it  into  'the  sepulchre  of  Rachel,'  which  is  the  most 
likely  thing  imaginable. 

W  e  have  thrown  out  these  conjectures  in  the  hope  that,  though 
they  may  not  entirely  remove  the  difficulty,  they  may  lead  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  intricate  geographical  problem. 

D.  K. 


THE   LIFE  OF   HUGH   HEUGH,  D-D. 

The  Life  of  Hugh  Heugh^  D.D.y  with  a  selection  from  his 
Discourses,  by  his  Son-in-law,  Hamilton  M'Gill,  Minister 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Montrose-street,  Glasgow. 
In  two  volumes.    Edinburgh.    A.  Fullarton  and  Co.    1850. 

The  biographies  of  religious  persons  have  often  been  too  exclu- 
sively reli^ous ;  from  an  anxiety  to  serve  the  cause  of  piety  their 
authors  have  erroneously  supposed  that  there  was  no  better  way 
of  attaining  their  object,  than  sedulously  to  exclude  from  the 
narrative  whatever  related  to  secular  concerns.  Owing  to  this 
partial  exhibition  of  character,  works  of  this  class  have  been 
chiefly  employed  in  aiding  the  exercises  of  the  closet  and  kind- 
ling the  flame  of  private  devotion,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  or  the  /Sacra  Privata  of  Bishop  Wilson,  in- 
stead of  serving  as  hand-books  of  instruction  to  fulfil  the  duties 
or  cope  with  the  trials  of  every-day  life.  The  notion  has  thus 
been  fostered  that  religion  is  a  mysterious  visitant,  keeping  aloof 
from  [every  sphere  but  its  own  of  human  activity,  or  entering 
other  spheres  only  as  a  censor  or  a  judge  to  rebuke  and  chasten, 
not  to  cheer,  prompt,  and  guide ;  it  has  been  confined  to  one 
apartment  of  the  soul,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  vitalizing 
principle,  an  etherial  element  pervading  and  modifying  the  whole 
nature  of  man.  And  of  this  felse  view  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
have  been  very  ready  to  take  advantage.  In  a  flippant  publica- 
tion of  the  modem  infidel  school,  we  lately  met  with  the  assertion 
that  Christianity  does  not  enter  into  common  life,  neither  regu- 
lating its  concerns  nor  furnishing  motives  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties — the  inference  being,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  superannuated 
thing ;  with  an  exulting  (somewhat  premature !)  Q.  E.  D.  How- 
ever 
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ever  flagrantly  untrue  such  an  assertion  may  be,  the  defect  m  our 
religious  biographies  of  older  date,  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
might  tend  to  give  a  semblance  of  support  to  it.  Happily,  how- 
ever, several  recent  memoirs  of  Christian  worthies  (among  which 
those  of  Fowell  Buxton  hold  a  conspicuous  place)  have  been  con* 
structed  on  more  enlarged  views,  and  are  replete  with  interesting 
and  captivating  illustrations  of  the  salutary  influence  shed  by  the 
religion  of  Christ  over  all  the  relations  of  humanity. 

Ferhape  too,  the  publicity  in  which  most  men,  whether  they 
would  court  it,  or  shun  it,  are  now  compelled  to  live,  may  have 
tended  to  render  our  biographers  less  exclusive.  Private  life  is 
now  languishing,  if  not  well  nigh  extinct.  It  would  seem  that 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter  has  passed  over  our  dwellings  and  ren- 
dered bricks  and  mortar  transparent.  £ven  the  adyta  of  re- 
viewers are  bo  longer  involved  in  that  mysterious  gloom  which 
imparted  such  awful  solemnity  to  their  decisions ;  it  is  as  if  Rha- 
damantbus  had  left  the  shades,  and,  Kke  the  Orientals,  fixed  his 
seat  of  judgment  in  the  Gate  of  the  City.  We  cannot  wait  for 
death,  the  great  revealer  of  secrets ;  his  domain  on  the  other  side 
is  as  undisturbed  as  ever ;  his  revelations  there  are  secure  from 
all  mortal  gaze.  But  here  we  stay  not  for  his  arrival ;  in  some 
instances,  long  before  that  period,  those  whom  the  curious  public 
^  delight  to  honour'  have  their  story  told  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  their  personal  appearance,  their  modes  of 
relaxation,  or  habits  of  study  detailed  with  the  minuteness  of  an 
inventory. 

We  regard  the  volume  before  us  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  its  class.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  from  Dr.  Ileugh's 
own  pen,  in  the  shape  of  diaries  and  letters.  The  editor  has 
executed  his  part  with  taste  and  judgment.  His  delineation  is 
complete,  in  the  sense  of  presenting  Dr.  Hough's  character,  not 
merely  in  one  or  two  aspects,  but  such  as  it  appeared  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  public  and  private ;  and  if  there  are  fewer  details 
respecting  the  latter  than  we  could  wish,  it  must  be  attributed  to 
a  commendable  delicacy  which  in  these  days  is  toa  often  violated. 
Altogether  he  has  compiled  a  most  able  and  interesting  memorial 
of  one  of  the  worthiest  of  men.  Dr.  Heugh  was  fitted  to  call  forth 
strong  personal  attachment ;  so  that  we  are  persuaded  an  estimate 
of  his  talents  and  worth,  formed  simply  from  the  perusal  of  his 
life,  must  appear  to  fall  far  short  of  the  reality  to  those  who  were 
admitted  to  his  intimacy,  or  who  could  combine  with  their  recol- 
lections of  his  public  addresses  »nd  social  communications,  those 
looks  and  tones  which  gave  them  so  powerful  an  emphasis.  We 
shall,  therefore,  not  make  the  attempt,  which  would  at  best  seem 
to  his  admirers  (to  use  Robert  Hall's  simile)  Mike  a  portrait 

that 
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that  has  lain  long  in  a  damp  place ;'  but  only  notice  a  few  pro- 
minent points,  accom|)anicd  by  such  specimens  as  we  hope  will 
aid  the  circulation  of  the  yolume. 

Hugh  Heugh  was  bom  in  1782.  His  grandfather  and  father 
were  l5)th  eminent  for  piety  and  talent.  The  former  was  a  mi- 
nister in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  but  '  before  his 
decease/  Mr.  M*Gill  remarks,  *  the  General  Assembly  had 
adopted  a  policy  which  drove  some  of  her  best  ministers  and 
members  to  seek  that  Christian  freedom  beyond  her  pale,  which 
they  could  no  longer  find  within  it'  Mr.  Heugh's  most  intimate 
friend,  Moncrieff,  was  one  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession,  and 
his  daughters  were  married  fo  seceding  ministers.  His  eldest 
son  died  at  college,  and  his  youngest,  John  (an  infant  at  the  time 
of  his  death),  joined  the  Secession,  a  step  which  had  the  sanction 
of  his  father's  convictions,  as  well  as  of  his  other  relations.  While 
prosecuting  his  studies,  '  the  Breach,'  as  it  was  called,  took  place 
m  the  Secession  ;  he  adhered  to  the  General  Associate  or  Anti- 
burgher  Synod.  Before  he  was  twenty,  he  was  appointed  teacher 
of  lo^c  and  moral  philosophy  to  students  who  were  about  to 
enter  the  divinity  hall,  an  office  which  he  held  for  three  or  four 
years,  till  1752,  when  he  received  a  call  from  the  congregation  at 
Stirling,  among  whom  he  laboured  between  fifty  and  sixty  years. 
He  was  more  distinguished  for  vigorous  thinking  than  for  elegance 
of  diction,  which  gained  for  him  the  epithet  of  the  '  Quarrier,* 
while  his  fiiend  Professor  Moncrieff  was  called  the  ^  Mason.* 
The  one  ^howkedj*  the  other  ^ polished.^  He  had  ten  ci.ildren,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  the  volume  before  us  was  the  ninth. 

The  first  event  known  to  have  left  any  decided  impression  on 
Hugh  Heugh,  was  the  loss  of  an  elder  sister  when  he  was  only 
four  years  old ;  her  pallid  features  sinking  in  death  were  never 
effaced  from  his  recollection.     At  ten  years  old  he  entered  the 

frammar-school  at  Stirling,  then  under  the  care  of  the  learned 
)r.  Doig,  who  had  acquired  celebrity  from  his  letters  on  the 
savage  state,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Karnes.  Heugh's  character 
among  his  school-fellows  was  that  of  a  vivacious  boy,  forward  in 
all  sportS;  fond  of  a  practical  joke,  yet  not  mischievous.  In  a 
class  of  seventeen  or  twenty  he  generally  occupied  the  first  place, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  there  must  have  been  some  illusion  in  the 
severe  judgment  he  passed  in  riper  years  on  his  school  days,  as 
chiefly  furnishing  matter  of  regret  for  misspent  time  and  lost 
opportunities.  Had  a  much  greater  proportion  of  his  time  been 
devoted  to  books  and  far  less  to  bodily  exercise,  in  all  probability 
his  intellectual  attainments  would  ultimately  have  been  much 
inferior,  his  practical  energy  diminished,  and  his  days  either  cut 
short   or   tormented  with   valetudinarian   infirmities.     Yet  such 

regret^ 
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regrets  have  probably  been  felt  by  every  one  who  *  presses  for- 
ward to  the  things  that  are  before,'  whether  in  the  race  of  spi- 
rituality or  literature.  But  it  is  evident  that  his  mental  powers 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  routine  of  the  class-room,  from  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  before  he  was  fifteen  Iris  discriminating  tutor 
put  into  his  hands  Clarke's  Demonstration^  with  a  request  that 
he  would  point  out  any  flaw  he  could  detect  in  the  reasoning. 
The  precise  result  we  are  not  told,  but  we  may  suppose  it  was 
such  as  confirmed  Dr.  Doig*s  high  estimate  of  his  pupil,  since 
he  opened  a  correspondence  with  him  on  entering  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  In  that  seat  of  learning  he  acquitted  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  professors  whose  classes  he  attended,  Dal- 
zel,  Dugald  Stewart,  and  Finlayson.  He  devoted  one  session  to 
the  study  of  physical  science  in  the  Andersonian  Institution  at 
Glasgow.  In  1799  he  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  General 
Associate  Synod,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce, 
of  Whitburn.  On  the  22nd  of  February,  1804,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  colleague  to  his  father,  in  that  town.  Fifteen 
years  after  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  being  in  his  39th  year,  and 
continued  there  to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1846,  when  he 
was  63  years  old. 

From  his  entrance  on  the  ministry  he  kept  a  diary  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  marking  the  changes  in  his  spiritual  state  and  of 
general  self-culture.  After  forty  years'  experience,  he  recom- 
mended the  practice  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'  Keep  a  diary.  I  believe  every  person  who  has  gone  through  life 
with  any  considerable  benefit  either  to  himself  or  others  has  done 
something  of  this  sort.  To  note  facts  which  would  otherwise  prove 
fugitive,  and  would  soon  fly  into  oblivion  ;  to  give  some  permanence 
to  emotions  which  might  be  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  they  had  sub- 
sided ;  above  all,  to  turn  the  eye  of  the  mind  inward  on  itself,  and  to 
gain  fresh  acquaintance  with  the  depths  of  the  heart  and  its  operations 
towards  God  and  man ;  all  this  is  worth  trying,  and  if  tried  in  earnest 
and  accompanied  with  prayer,  will  prove  successful.' 

Mr.  Hough's  assiduous  self-culture  deserves  the  attentive 
consideration  of  all  young  students.  They  will  here  learn  the 
secret  of  ultimate  success,  and  the  sure  method  of  attaining  (or 
at  least  of  meriting)  a  permanent  reputation.  Tliey  will  be 
taught  by  his  example  the  value  of  such  homely  and  old-fashioned 
appliances  as  self-examination,  self-denial,  careful  observation, 
the  cultivation  of  principles,  and  mental  concentration.  Such 
were  the  means,  consecrated  and  refined  by  fervent  devotion,  by 
which  he  became  one  of  the  most  useful  and  honoured  ministers 
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m  his  own  communion,  and  gained  the  high  award  of  those  who 
^  turn  many  to  rigldeousruess.'* 

What  might  be  the  emotions  with  which  an  unfallen  human 
being  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  Maker,  and  receive  con- 
tinual influxes  of  spiritual  wisdom  from  the  Fountain  of  Life,  it 
is  not  perhaps  within  the  range  of  the  powers  of  a  fallen  though 
regenerated  spirit  to  conceive,  but  that  the  latter  should  be  sub- 
ject to  visitations  of  melancholy,  especially  in  the  incipient  shapes 
of  its  earthly  course,  seems  almost  inevitable ;  in  any  cases  of 
exception,  we  should  confidently  pronounce  a  deficiency  of  sensi- 
bility or  reflective  power ;  but  both  these  Mr.  Heugh  possessed  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree ;  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find 
that  at  his  entrance  on  the  ministry,  notwithstanding  his  joyous 
temperament,  ^melancholy  moods'  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
his  Jbiary,  and  that  it  cost  him  no  small  effi)rt  to  bring  them 
under  control  :•— 

*  The  sensibility,  however,*  liis  biographer  observes,  *  of  which  this 
youthful  melancholy  was  the  perversion,  continued  with  him  through 
life,  and  was  often  displayed  in  ths^t  tenderness  of  sympathy  with 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  enter  into  cases  of  distress.' — p.  34. 

As  is  not  unusual  with  men  eminent  for  their  attainments,  Mr. 
Heugh  oflen  expresses  the  deepest  sense  of  deficiency  on  points  in 
which  his  superiority  was  most  conspicuous.  It  is  attested  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  that  his  conversational  powers  were  of 
the  first  order,  yet  his  complaints  of  inaptitude  for  social  converse 
are  perpetually  recurring.  But  the  pains  he  took  to  correct  his 
defects  on  this  head  were  remarkable,  and  their  success  should 
stimulate  others  to  follow  his  example.  With  the  exception  of 
tho^e  persons  who  practise  the  art  of  mental  pyrotechnics  for  mere 
show  and  applause,  we  fear  that  the  conversational  faculty  is  much 
neglected,  and  left  to  the  mood  of  the  hour,  or  the  external  in- 
fluences of  the  company,  instead  of  being  made  an  object  of 
systematic  attention :  as  Mr.  Heugh  expresses  it,  ^  most  people 
run  on  at  random  and  never  mind.' 

Catholicity  was  a  noble  feature  in  his  character.  It  showed 
itself  in  early  life,  when  he  was  attending  the  Divinity  Hall,  and 
shed  its  attractive  lustre  on  every  part  of  his  career.  Its  mani- 
festations were  numerous.  When  the  Stirling  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  was  formed,  he  wrote  an  Address  which  the  historian  of 
the  parent  Society  eulogised  as  a  lasting  monument  of  the.  wisdcmi, 
the  candour,  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  Society  by  which  it 
was  issued.  '  From  no  quarter,'  said  Mr.  Owen,  *  has  there 
issued  a  more  lucid,  temperate,  and  masterly  exposition  of  the 
subject.^    Mr.  Heugh  took  an  active  part  in  all  institutions  of 

general 
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general  charity.  The  first  sermon  he  published  (that  on  Christian 
Beneficence)  was  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Stirling  Female 
Society  for  Relieving  Aged  and  Indigent  Women.  He  entered 
with  ardour  into  the  cause  of  missions,  and  it  was  in  accordance 
with  his  liberal  views  that  the  funds  of  the  Stirling  Missionary 
Society  were  divided  between  the  London  and  Baptist  Societies 
and  the  Moravians.  Describing  one  of  its  anniversaries,  he 
says — 

^  We  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting.  The  audience  was  small,  but 
respectable,  and  composed  of  persons  from  almost  all  denominations, 
who  really  seem  here  in  earnest  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  was  quite  a  new  ^ectacle  in  Stirling — ministers  of  the  £sta- 
blisiunent,  Burgher,  and  Anti*burgher,  mixed  with  laymen,  clustered 
round  the  pulpit  of  the  East  Church,  hearing  the  cause  of  missions 
pleaded  from  that  pulpit,  and  all  afterwards  pleading  it  by  their 
speeches.  Most  I  believe  are  delighted  with  this  union  of  Christians 
in  those  matters  in  which  they  agree;  *some  shake  their  heads  in  hesi- 
tation, and  a  few  are  offended  with  the  novelty.  Providence,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  sending  us  to  the  "  school  of  union."  I  trust  we 
shall  be  swift  to  learn  the  lessons  of  goodwill,  zeal,  and  activity  which 
these  schools  teach  us — that  we  shall  be  kept  from  casting  from  us  any 
part  of  revealed  truth  or  order,  the  knowledge  of  which  we  may  have 
formerly  reached — and  that,  through  the  blessing  from  on  high,  we 
shall  soon  see  Zion  breaking  forth  on  the  right  band  and  on  the  left.' 
—p.  144. 

In  the  negotiations  which  led  to  an  union  of  the  two  religious 
bodies  known  as  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers,  Mr.  Heugh  took 
an  active  and  conspicuous  part.  After  its  accomplishment  he 
thus  writes  to  his  friend  Mr.  Muckerrie : — 

^  Well,  is  not  this  union  as  pleasant  as  it  is  wonderful  ?  It  is  as 
like  the  "  doing  of  the  Lord "  as  anything  in  the  modem  history  of 
the  church.  We  now  occupy  high  ground,  and  must  have  propor- 
tional influence  in  the  country.  What  a  responsibility  rests  on  us  I 
May  we  individually  feel  it ;  and  each  in  his  place,  by  prayer,  and 
wise,  affectionate,  and  humble  exertion,  do  what  we  can  to  make  our 

union  truly  profitable  to  all  within  our  reach By  the  way,  I 

do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  united  church  'being  a  formidable  body — a 
powerful  rival  of  the  establishment,  etc.  This  is  not  the  spirit  which 
brought  the  two  bodies  together — the  Christian  spirit  of  the  age,  or  a 
spirit  that  would  be  profitable  to  ourselves.  I  would  rather  draw  as 
close  in  private  intercourse,  public  meetings,  etc.,  with  the  good  men 
of  the  establishment  as  I  could.  I  would  wish  them  success,  and  pray 
and  co-operate  with  them  for  it.  If  some  of  them  keep  aloof,  I  would 
not  do  it.  Some  of  the  United  Synod,  on  both  sides,  said  too  long 
"  Stand  by  I  "  The  more  we  lay  aside  jealousy,  and  rivalship,  and 
little  surmisings,  and  evil  speakings,  and  draw  close  to  the  good  people 
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on  earth  with  wliom  we  shall  be  so  closely  united  for  ever,  the  better. 
Who  knows  what  may  next  come  round  ? ' 

In  another  letter,  of  rather  earlier  date,  he  says : — 

*  Part  of  yesterday  I  spent  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  part  of 
to-day  in  my  own  house,  with  as  godly  and  amiable  a  member  of  the 
National  Church  (or  of  any  church)  as  I  have  met  with — Mr.  Wright, 
of  Markinch,  the  editor  of  '*  Owen."  After  the  divine  fellowship,  we 
may  surely  rank  next,  as  affording  the  most  delicious  enjoyment,  that 
of  *'  the  excellent  of  the  earth."  Really  the  more  we  know  of  the 
good  of  other  denominations  the  better.  But  I  fear  you  will  think  me 
too  much  of  a  Catholic* 

The  interest  Mr.  Ileugh  felt  in  Christian  diffusion,  no  less 
than  in  Christian  union,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  owing  chiefly 
to  his  energetic  appeals,  his  own  congregation  in  eleven  years 
raised  10,560/.  for  missionaiy  purposes,  and  nearly  an  equal 
sum  for  home '  and  charitable  purposes.  He  also  formed  an 
admirable  scheme  called  the  farthing-a-day  plan,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  and  very  frequent  giving,  which  very  soon 
doubled  the  missionary  revenues  of  his  own  denomination,  and  is 
continuing  every  year  to  enlarge  tliem. 

Of  Mr.  Heugh's  indefatigable  industry  almost  every  page  of 
the  Memoirs  gives  evidence.  His  biographer  states  that  during 
his  residence  at  Glasgow  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  did  not 
repeat  more  than  twenty  of  the  two  thousand  discourses  he  com- 
posed at  Stirling,  though  involved  in  a  multitude  of  pastoral  and 
public  engagements,  the  pressure  of  which  would  have  been  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  a  less  energetic  mind  to  fall  back  on  the 
materials  already  collected.  He  left  behind  him,  it  appears, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  discourses,  the  greater  part  written 
in  full,  and  consequently  enabling  him  to  maintain  a  great  equality 
in  the  labours  of  the  pulpit.  From  early  life  he  studied  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  and  in  his  forty-sixth  year 
such  entries  as  the  following  occur  in  his  diary :  *  Hebrew  each 
day ;  resolving  on  a  six  months'  application  to  it.' — *  Hebrew 
between  dinner  and  tea.'     And  two  years  later : — 

^  The  following  things  to  be  attended  to  this  year.  Up  in  the 
morning  at  seven,  and  an  hour  of  reading  before  breakfast.  Two 
hours  reading  every  day.  Some  stirring  reading.  Hie  Hebrew  to  be 
resumed  an  hour  a  day  at  least,  and  the  Greek.  Bible  reading  at 
night  as  well  as  morning.  May  God  enable  me  to  keep  my  resolu- 
tions.* 

He  always  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  general  reading, 
which,  besides  other  beneficial  results,  gave  vai'iety  and  point  to 
his  conversational  intercourse.     His  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
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of  mankind  led  him  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant public  events.  His  mental  operations  were  carried  on 
with  great  rapidity.  In  reading  he  seized  with  much  readiness  on 
the  leading  characteristics  of  a  book.  In  theological  literature  his 
favourite  authors  were  Edwards,  Owen,  and  Bishop  Hall,  but  he 
confined  himself  to  no  one  class.  He  sometimes  said,  '  I  like  to 
look  into  erroneous  books,'  as  if  it  braced  his  mind  to  expose  it  to 
the  chilling  '  winds  of  doctrine.' 

After  alluding  to  his  velocity  of  mind,  Mr.  M*Gill  remarks, — 

*  A  similar  rapidity  he  frequently  brought  to  bear  on  character. 
He  often  seemed  by  a  sort  of  intuition  to  discern  the  moral  tempera- 
ture and  the  mental  capacity  of  individuals.  In  the  same  manner  also, 
probably  from  the  harmonious  development  of  his  moral  as  well  as  his 
mental  faculties,  he  quickly  found  out  the  tone  of  a  company,  so  that, 
without  any  person  imagining  he  had  either  had  the  time  or  the  design 
to  send  out  feelers,  he  had  ascertained  with  precision  where  he  was. 
The  rapidity  with  which  he  sometimes  formed  his  opinion  of  a  person, 
as  if  at  first  sight  he  had  thoroughly  penetrated  his  character,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  in  check ;  and  while  perhaps  nothing  was  more 
remarkable  than  his  freedom  from  evil-speaking,  and  even  censorious 
judging,  yet,  when  lie  found  his  first  impressions  fully  confirmed,  he 
would  say,  "  I  think  I  have  a  painful  quickness  at  discerning  spirits."  ' 
—p.  517.. 

A  mighty  force  of  will  seems  to  have  animated  all  his  move- 
ments, whether  of  recreation  or  business.  Delay  he  hated,  and 
idleness  he  abhorred.  To  his  children  he  would  say,  '  Play  toith 
all  your  mighty  learn  with  all  your  mighty  obey  with  all  your 
mightJ 

Un  principle,  as  well  as  from  natural  constitution,  he  was  eminently 
a  generous  man.  His  rule  was  to  devote  a  tithe  of  his  receipts  to 
charitable  uses,  but  probably  no  rule  was  ever  less  strictly  kept ; 
his  benefactions  more  frequently  approached  to  a  fifth,  and,  the 
reverse  of  the  worldly-minded,  in  addition  to  the  portion  of  his 
income  devoted  to  charitable  purposes  he  saved  something  yearly 
from  his  'very  frugal  personal  expenditure'  to  give  to  the  poor, 
and  the  last  year  of  his  life  this  saving  was  the  greatest.  Fol- 
lower of  Him  who  said,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive. — Thou  shalt  be  blessed ;  for  thou  shalt  be  recompensed 
at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.' 

In  domestic  life,  he  was  full  of  tenderness  and  consideration  for 
-others.  He  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  but  seldom  overpowered 
to  weeping.  »Two  occasions  are  mentioned  by  one  of  his  family. 
Once  was  in  giving  an  account  of  the  meekness  of  a  female  mem- 
ber of  his  congregation  who  was  dying  in  great  agony,  but  who 

could 
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could  speak  of  nothing  but  mercy.     Another  time,  when  repeating 
TopIady*s  hymn, 

*  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,' 

the  words  *  for  me '  caused  a  gush  of  feeling  which  stopped  all 
utterance. 

His  admiration  of  natural  scenery  and  enthusiastic  love  of  the 
country  form  a  trait  of  his  character  which  Us  biographer  has 
taken  frequent  occasion  to  illustrate,  and  in  our  opinion  most 
judiciously.  His  occasional  sojourn  in  the  most  romantic  di^ricts 
of  his  own  country,  and  his  visit  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  the 
region  of  the  Alps,  gave  him  ample  opportunitv  for  indulging  in 
these  deliffhtful  emotions.  We  must  select  a  few  passages  from 
his  journalB  by  way  of  illustration.  In  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1827,  he  visited  Aberdeen,  by  the  route  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal  and  Inverness,  and  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Heugh : — 

'  I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of  objects  so  varied,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  magnificent,  that  in  reality  I  should  hardly  know 
either  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end.  Besides,  I  have  kept  a  sort  of 
journal,  and  finished  it  as  far  as  the  wonderful  Ben-Nevis,  on  which, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  to  its  discredit  —as  the  monarch  among 
the  mountain  grandees  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  enormous  masses  around 
it — I  could  have  gazed  for  a  week.  Many  a  score  times  1  though t. 
Oh,  if  you  had  been  with  me !  Of  all  the  scenes  I  ever  looked  on,  the 
one  which  commences  with  Loch  Crinan  and  extends  through  the 
Hebrides,  is  the  most  amazing.  Hardly  a  breath  stirred ;  the  sea  was 
like  molten  silver ;  island  after  island,  rocks^  woods,  glens,  lochs,  <Sbc. 
&c.,  came  upon  its  with  a  rapidity  and  effect  which  the  imagination 
might  fancy,  but  which  I  never  expected  to  see  in  real  natuiie.  It  is 
absolutely  a  crime  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to  see  such  manifestations 
of  God,  and  not  to  go  and  observe  and  admire  them.' 

About  twelve  months  after  he  thus  writes  from  Inverary : — 

<  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  this  place.  Its  beauty  grows  upon 
me  daily,  and  God  has  been  adorning  it  with  his  sunlight  and  his 
moonlight,  and  all  the  glory  of  a  cloudless  azure.  I  feel  as  if  I  inhale 
health  at  every  step,  and  I  think  it  has  given  new  tone  to  my  mind  asu 
well  as  to  my  body.  There  are  points  in  this  ducal  park  which  seem 
to  me  unsurpassable.  About  the  centre  of  it  you  see  its  undulating 
surface,  perfectly  verdant,  with  its  fine  trees,  singly,  in  clumps,  and  in 
lines — the  wooded  brow,  on  the  one  side,  stretching  full  two  miles,  and 
terminating  at  both  ends  in  Trosach-like  scenery.  At  the  one  end  of 
the  park,  Duniquoich,  one  mass  of  variegated  foliage  almost  to  its 
summit,  and  the  castle  at  its  base,  half  buried  in  wood,  with  ail  au- 
tumnal tints— the  loch  quite  alive  with  herring-barges  seen  in  peeps 
betwixt  the  lawn  and  the  lower  branches ;  and  finally,  mountain-tops 
everywhere,  Ben  Cruachan,  Ben  Loy,  and  Bens  and  Cobblers  of  every 

shape 
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shape  and  size ;  all  this  varying  at  every  step ;  this  is  Inverary  as  it 
now  is.'-«-p.  352. 

In  the  aatumn  of  1843,  his  healdi  requiring  relaxation,  he 
repaired  to  Geneva,  taking  in  his  way  Paris,  Bale,  and  Berne. 
In  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  and  other  American  friends 
he  visited  Chamouni. 

'  The  Alpine  pass  through  which  we  advanced/  he  writes,  '  was  one 
perpetual  colossal  Trosach,  and  absolutely  exhausted  the  mind  with 
delight  and  wonder.  But  when  Mont  Blanc  himself  burst  upon  us,  I 
felt,  I  suppose,  somewhat  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Whoever  has 
seen  yersailles  may  be  satisfied  with  palaces,  sure  that  he  never  can 
see  the  like  again ;  and  whoever  has  traversed  Chamouni,  and  gazed 
on  Mont  Blanc,  with  its  rocks  and  snows  and  glorious  glaciers,  may  be 
sure  he  never  can  again  behold  such  physical  magnificence.  What  do 
you  think  ?  I  rode  five  hours  on  a  mule,  a  guide  walking  beside  me, 
and  holding  the  beast  by  the  bridle,  till  I  was  more  than  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ascending  often  by  paths  so  precipitous 
that  the  animal  seemed  to  be  perpetually  rearing,  while  the  road  was 
sometimes  so  rugged  tliat  he  needed  rather  to  jump  than  walk,  and  so 
narrow  as  that  guide  and  mule  could  hardly  walk  abreast,  and  while 
the  descent  on  the  one  side  was  so  abrupt  that,  had  the  ground  slipped, 
mule  and  minister  must  have  descended  full  3000  feet  I  But  what 
think  you  of  riding  down  again  ?  This  was  indispensable,  unless  we 
had  resolved  to  ride  aloft.  Yes,  and  I  looked  upon  and  walked  upon 
that  mysterious  Mer  de  Giace^^^ea,  of  ice— about  two  miles  broad—- 
where  we  saw  it  stretching  hr  away  full  fifty  miles,  and  environed 
with  countless  rocky  pinnacles,  one  of  which,  right  before  us,  rose  7000 
feet  above  where  we  stood,  being  13,000  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
After  a  day  of  cloudless  serenity,  all  became  enveloped  at  night, 
torrents  fell,  lightning  flashed  for  hours,  and  the  whole  valley  and 
mountains  reverberated  with  Alpine  thunders.' 

In  another  letter  he  says, — 

'  It  would  have  been  wickedness  not  to  visit  the  glorious  Chamouni, 
which,  having  once  seen,  you  have  no  power  to  forget  afterwards.' 

In  1831  Mr.  Heugh  received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pemisylvania.  in  writing  to  a  friend 
some  years  after,  he  pithily  expressed  his  opinion  of  all  such 
titles,  that  they  are  '  a  mere  titisel  shotilder-knot,  neither  helmet, 
sword,  nor  shield,  much  less  brawny  arm  or  valorous  soul.' 
About  the  same  time  he  became  engaged  in  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  ^  Voluntary  Question,'  and  a  few  years  later  in  a 
controversy  respecting  additional  endowments  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Such  questions  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
Journal ;  but  it  is  only  justice  to  Dr.  Heugh's  memory  to  say, 
that  judging  from  the  evidence  in  the  volume  before  us,  he  was 

remarkably 
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remarkably  free  from  those  faults  which  so  generally  attach  to 
combatants  on  either  side.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  cour- 
teouSy  dignified,  and  temperate,  than  the  language  he  employed 
on  subjects  which  have  too  often  been  debated  with  bitterness 
and  acrimony.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  quote  the  statement 
of  his  biographer,  that — 

^  the  character  in  which  hi:<  people  knew  him,  was  that  of  an  earnest 
Pastor,  never  feeding  the  flock  on  the  husks  of  controversy,  but  ever 
preaching  Christ  crucified;  neglecting  no  congregational  interest, 
relinqubhing  no  pastoral  duty,  and  forsaking  no  service  fitted  to  diffuse 
the  Gospel,  even  during  those  seasons  of  his  public  life  when  his  name 
and  his  labours  were  known  by  many  only  in  alliance  with  the  con- 
troverted question  of  Establishments.  .  .  .  Among  the  other  topics  of 
his  preaching  during  some  of  the  months  of  1835,  when  he  was  most 
busily  engaged  in  controversial  discussion,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the 
press,  the  following  may  be  noted : — the  Inciirnation  of  Christ — His 
name  Immanuel — His  name  Jesus — Saving  Faith — Prayer  Meetings — 
the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ — Christian  Missions — the 
glorious  prospects  before  the  Church — tlie  necessity  of  Divine  Influ- 
ence— Spiritual  Dejection,  its  causes  and  remedy.  These  themes  were 
interspersed  with  expositions  bearing  on  those  practical  subjects  on 
which  St.  Paul  touches  in  the  12th  and  13th  chapters  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.' — p.  302. 

At  various  times  Dr.  Heugh  was  deputed  to  London  on  im- 
portant public  questions.  For  such  services  he  was  admirably 
qualified  by  his  complete  mastery  of  the  subjects  of  discussion, 
his  power  of  lucid  and  pointed  reasoning,  his  self-possession,  and 
his  union  of  firmness  and  courtesy.  Uis  journals  contain  some 
lively  notices  of  the  political  characters  with  whom  he  thus  be- 
came acquainted ;  we  present  a  few  of  them : — 

'  Feb.  26,  (1838.)  Called  for  Mr.  O'Connell— his  appearance— his 
frank,  manly,  kind  manners.  Feelings  with  which  we  looked  on  a 
man  who  has  been,  and  is,  such  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence. He  avowed  our  principles.  Said  he  would  divide  on  the 
question  of  principle — said  he  was  flattered  by  our  visit,  and  wished  to 
see  us  again,  and  to  give  all  information. 

'  Lord  Brougham. — His  easy  introduction.  His  great  attention  to 
Dr.  Wardlaw.  Affectation  of  perfect  knowledge  of  our  case.  Great 
activity  and  power  of  mind.  Evident  hostility  to  Ministers.  No  great 
moral  bearing. 

*  Lord  Bentinck. — Beautiful  manners.  Fine  specimen  of  an  old 
nobleman,  polite,  afiable,  benevolent,  obliging.  Decided  against  ad- 
ditional endowments,  and  in  favour  of  dividing  on  the  principle  in  the 
first  instance. 

*  March  3.    Met .   Clever,  racy ;  very  sound  on  the  principle, 

but  quite  ignorant  as  to  facts.  His  admission  that  lie  was  a  man  of 
no  weight.    "  I  may  speak  of  religion,  but  they  know  me," 

*  Dinner 
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<  Dinner  at  — — -.  Bearing  of  O'OonnelL  What  he  said  in  regard 
to  Ireland*  Said  they  were  inflammable,  and  it  was  dangerous  to 
work  in  a  place  full  of  gunpowder. 

*  March  17. — On  Wednesday  last  we  were  at  courts  presented  by 
Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Queen.  The  pageant  was  very  imposing^ 
but  very  soon  over.  The  littleness  and  youth  of  her  Majesty,  the 
mixture  of  seeming  mildness  and  intelligence,  with  suppressed  emotion 
in  her  look  and  manner,  the  innocent,  helpless-like  way  in  which  she 
holds  out  her  hand  for  the  salute,  and  the  associations  that  the  sight 
of  her  call  up,  so  engrossed  me  for  the  instant  that  I  really  saw  no 
one  but  the  Queen We  had  a  nobler  spectacle  in  the  morn- 
ing—another great  Anti-slavcrj'  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  Brougham 
in  the  chair.  The  assemblage  was  stupendous,  atid  tnore  went  away 
than  got  in.  They  were  under  the  necessity  of  meeting  next  day ; 
and  never,  even  in  his  prime,  was  the  eloquence  of  Brougham  more 
versatile  or  imposing.  He  is  playing  a  new  card.  He  means  again 
to  embark  on  the  wave  of  popular  support,  and  he  is  at  present  spread- 
ing every  sail,  and  careering  right  gloriously.  But  1  fear  he  wants 
ballast — ^principle,  religious,  moral.' 

Eighteen  years  before,  gn  returning  from  another  visit  to  the 
metropolis,  he  stayed  a  short  time  at  Leicester,  where  he  '  had 
the  happiness,'  he  told  his  friend  Dr.  Stark,  *  to  hear  Robert 
Hall,  and  the  folly  to  preach  before  him.' 

*  In  conversation,'  he  added,  *  he  is  the  most  profound,  intellectual^ 
and  eloquent  man  I  ever  met  with.  As  Dr.  Chalmers  said  of  him, 
''  he  is  quite  Johnsonian,"  but  he  might  have  added,  that  he  has  none 
of  Johnson's  rudeness  or  arrogance,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  piety.' 

,To  another  friend  he  says — 

^  I  had  the  happiness  of  spending  nearly  two  days  with  Mr.  Hall, 
of  Leicester,  whom  I  found  to  be  quite  as  extraordinary  a  man,  in 
conversation  especially,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  expect ;  full  of  intelli- 
gence, a  critic,  a  moralist,  a  theologian,  a  politician,  and  pouring 
forth  his  stores  without  ostentation^  but  with  a  conversational  eloquence 
which  I  never  heard  equalled.  The  simplicity,  fervour,  and  humility 
of  his  prayers  struck  me  as  mueh  as  atiy thing  else  about  him.' — ^p.  17^. 

But  we  must  bring  to  a  close  our  notice  of  this  most  valuable 
biography,  leaving  untouched  many  topics  of  equal  interest  with 
those  we  have  adverted  to.  The  last  chapter  but  one,  which 
opens  with  Dr.  Heugh's  presentiment  of  his  approaching  death, 
is  a  very  touching  and  yet  delightful  narrative,  with  the  exception 
of  one  painful  occurrence,  which  for  a  brief  season  was  allowed 
to  agitate  this  good  man's  latter  dlays.  For  ourselves,  there  is 
no  portion  of  the  volume  which  we  are  more  disposed  to  muse 
upon,  azid  se  loth  to  quit,  acquiring  as  it  does  an  accumulation  of 
interest  from  all  that  precedes.  The  recollection  of  the  beneficent 
radiance  emitted  so  long  by  this  bumiflg  and  shining  light,  makes 
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us  watch  with  more  intense  emotion  the  last  gleams  it  sheds  over 
the  dark  valley,  while  we  are  ammated  by  tne  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  its  reappearance  in  unclouded  lustre,  when  ^  the  righteous 
shall  shine  fortn  as  the  sun  in  the  kmgdom  of  their  Father. 

()f  the  volume  of  Discourses  which  accompanies  the  Life,  we 
can  only  oflSsr  a  general  opinion  formed  from  a  partial  examina- 
tion. We  doubt  not  that  by  Dr.  Heugh's  own  connection,  and 
far  beyond  that  circle,  it  will  be  prized  as  a  valuable  and  not 
unworthy  memorial  of  a  man  so  justly  esteemed  and  beloYed. 
Yet,  witnout  underraUng  its  merits,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
a  wuh  that  the  Life,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  may  be 
published  separately,  to  ensure  its  wider  circulation  among  £hose 
who  for  economical  reasons  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  possess 
it  To  the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  it  is  of  inestimable  value  ; 
but  for  private  Christians  it  is  replete  with  instruction  ;  it  is 
worthy  of  being  placed  by  the  side  ot  the  Memoirs  of  Arnold,  and 
of  Dr.  Heugh's  great  contemporary  and  countryman,  Chalmers. 

J.  R. 


RECONSIDERED  TEXTS. 


REMARKS    UPON    THE    UNIVERSALITY    OF    THE 

PROVIDENCE  OF  GOD.* 

If  the  explanation  proposed  in  die  tenth  Number  of  this  Journal 
(p.  495),  wiUi  reference  to  the  expression  ^from  Christ*  (occurring  in 
the  assertion  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  <d),  that  <  for  his  brethren  he  could 
even  wish  to  he  ixccursed ')  be  correct,  we  are  furnished  thereby  not 
only  with  an  additional  scriptural  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  a  super- 
intending and  directing  Providence,  which  heretofore  had  been  con- 
cealed from  us,  but  with  one  also  which  (as  it  refers  to  the  will  of  God, 
or,  to  keep  more  closely  to  the  Apostolic  phrase,  r^;ards  as  ^fram 
Christ^  even  such  of  our  sufferings  and  sorrows  as  may  seem  to  arise 
wholly  from  the  malice  or  unkindness  of  a  fellow-man)  is  well  cal- 
culated to  teach  us  to  be  and  to  show  ourselves  superior  to  any 
unmerited  ill  usage  that  may  possibly  befall  us. 

For  if  the  phrase  in  question  be  (as  supposed)  a  recognition  xm 
the  part  of  the  Apostle  of  the  dependence  of  all  things  upon  the 
will  €i  Christ — evil,  no  less  than  good — it  was  clearly  his  belief 
that  nothing  whatever  could  befall  him  through  any  indifference 
on  the  part  of  Christ  or  of  God   as  to  what  shall  be,  and  what 


*  In  continuation  of  Reconsidered  Texts,  No.  1. 
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shall  not — nothing  through  the  unplanned,  ungoverned  operation  of 
secondary  causes — nothing  apart  from  God's  express  and  full  permis- 
sion— nothing  without  the  full  consent  of  His  will ;  and  that  He 
has  as  much  control  over  the  actions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-men, 
and  regulates  the  treatment  we  shall  receive  from  them,  as  certainly 
and  as  reaHy  as  he  controls  the  inanimate  agents  of  His  will,  sunshine, 
or  rain,  or  famine,  or  tire,  or  pestilence,  or  storm. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trespass  upon  the  time  and  patience  of 
others  by  endeavouring  to  establbh  by  argument  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Providence  thus  comprehensive  and  unceasing.  So  far  as 
the  explanation  of  the  phrase  in  question  is  concerned,  it  is  sufficient, 
for  it  is  undeniable,  that  Scripture  refers  all  things  to  the  will  and 
Providence  of  God ;  and  that  the  Providence  of  Scripture  is  not  a 
mere  permission,  nor  yet — as  popular  phraseology  and  anecdote  *»  would 
seem  to  indicate — a  fitful  interference,  exerting  itself  only  upon 
occasion,  and  working  only  in  a  way  of  remarkable  and  unlooked-for 
interposition;  but  continuous  and  steady  :  now  willing  that  the  sparrow 
should  wing  his  way  unhurt,  and  now  that  the  same  should  fall  to  the 
ground  and  perish ;  willing  that  I  should  enjoy  health  and  strength 
and  comforts,  or  willing  that  I  should  sicken  and  droop  and  die ;  now 
demanding  my  thankfulness,  now  my  submission  ;  as  active  when  we 
are  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  as  when  uplifted  with  happiness  and 
hope ;  as  much  concerned  in  the  protracted  pains  of  Hooper  and 
Ridley,  as  in  the  speedy,  easy,  and  quiet  transit  of  Ridley's  fellow- 
martyr  Latimer. 

Yet,  seeing  that  men,  though  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  in 
geners^l  terms  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  and  all- controlling  Provi- 
dence, inconsistently  refuse  to  admit  it  in  individual  and  particular 
cases,  (such  as  are  marked  by  circumstances  that  are  calculated  to 
arrest  wonder  and  attention  being  alone  excepted,)  from  an  opinion 
that  a  Providence  so  thorough  and  all-working  would  interfere  with 
human  freedom,  and,  by  consequence,  with  just  responsibility  ;  it  seems 
not  an  improper  Supplement  to  the  explanation  suggested  of  the  phrase 
referred  to,  to  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  this  objection ; 
especially  as  it  is  an  objection  that  is  often  secretly  held,  even  when 
not  openly  avowed ;  and  the  doctrine — notwithstanding  the  many 
Scriptures  that  assert  it,  and  the  many  that  imply  it — is  upon  this 
account  not  unfrequently  either  practically  disbelieved,  or  if  received, 
received  with  suspicion  and  distrust. 

If,  indeed,  God  so  willed  evil  as  to  necessitate  its  commission,  a 
Providence  such  as  this  would,  of  course,  very  materially  affect  the 
question  of  just  responsibility.  If  compulsion  be  supposed,  it  is,  for 
instance,  startling  to  read  that  God  not  only  '  has  mercy  on  whom  he 
will,'  but  that  *  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth/ 

But  surely  men  and  circumstances  may  be  so  brought  into  juxta- 


*  Upon  this  point  see  some  excellent  papers  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  1836, 
pp.  176-209,  a  reprint  of  which  in  a  separate  form  might  perhaps  be  found  to  be 
extremely  usefdl. 
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position  and  combined  as  to  produce  and  even  render  certain  that  which 
i«  evil,  without  rendering  that  evil  necessary  in  the  sense  of  unavoid- 
able ;  and  if  it  be  not  proximately  the  will  of  God>  but  a  man's  own  dis- 
position acted  upon  by  circumstances  that  determines  the  man's  acts — 
if  God,  in  willing  that  which  is  evil,  merely  wills  that  a  man  shall 
simply  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  thb  or  of  that  inducement,  a^d 
by  means  such  as  these  (which,  though  they  may  produce,  do  not  com- 
pel) lie  even  produce  the  evil,  God*s  providence  in  the  production  of 
the  evil  interferes  in  no  respect  with  the  just  responsibili^  of  the  man. 
Gf)d  may  indeed  know  beforehand  and  with  certainty  that  evil  will  be 
the  result  of  the  inducement ;  but  of  the  evil  result  itself  it  is  manifest 
that  evil  man,  not  God,  b  the  alone  real  and  proper  author. 

If,  for  example,  God  harden,  not  by  a  direct  operation  upon  the 
heart  itself,  but  by  a  series  of  circumstances  which,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, indicate  goodness  and  long-suffering;  goodness,  and  delayed  or 
averted  punishment,  may  harden  indeed,  but  the  induration  of  the  iadi- 
vidual  hardened  is  bis  own  act,  and  of  himself.  In  the  case  of  Pharaoh 
referred  to  above,  that  which  hardened  the  king's  heart  was  not  any 
direct  act  of  God  upon  the  heart.  The  power  granted  in  His  wisdom 
to  the  magiciaus  of  Egypt,  (but  in  mercy  granted  only  in  an  inferior 
and  very  Umited  degree,)  to  imitate  up  to  a  given  point  the  miracles  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  God's  merciful  and  reiterated  removal,  at  the 
intercession  of  Moses,  of  those  plagues  which,  when  produced,  the 
limited  power  of  these  so-called  magicians  was  inefficient  to  remove, 
were  the  alone  circumstances,  which,  acting  upon  a  heart  already  evil 
and  self-willed,  hardened  that  heart  But  if  the  like  circumstances 
would  not  have  produced  the  like  result  had  the  previous  character 
and  deposition  of  the  king  been  different,  who  was  properly  and 
strictly  the  author  of  Pharaoh's  sin — Pharaoh  or  his  Maker  ? 

In  like  manner,  when  we  are  told  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1)  that  God^ — or 
that  Satan,  permitted  by  God  (I  Chron.  xxi.  1) — moved  David  to 
number  Israel ;  or  when  Joseph,  endeavouring  to  console  his  brethren, 
says  to  them  (Gen.  xlv.  8),  '  It  was  not  you,  but  God,  that  sent  me 
hither,'  do  we  not  interpret  the  words  with  more  ^strictness  than  is  either 
justiBable  or  necessary,  if  we  suppose  God  to  have  necessitated  the 
commission  of  the  sin  of  these  brethren  or  of  David,  by  anything  like 
a  direct  and  compulsory  influence?  The  utmost  that  is  asserted,  if  the 
words  be  fairly  understood,  and  with  due  allowance  for  the  strong 
phraseology,  which  a  firm  conviction  of  the  fact  that  nothing  can 
happen  apart  from  God's  full  and  express  will  would  naturally  suggest, 
is,  that  circumstances  willed  and  ordered  by  the  wisdom  and  in  the 
providence  of  God,  were,  through  the  fault  and  sinfulness  of  the  indi- 
viduals subjected  to  their  influence,  the  occasion  of  the  sin.  With 
reference  to  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  Inrethren,  we  are  indeed  in  actual 
possession  of  the  circumstances  which  were  its  cause.  With  reference 
to  David,  the  narrative  is  too  brief  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  the 
like  certainty  as  to  the  proximate  cause  of  David's  sin ;  but  we  may 
be  sure  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  that  cause  was 
not  compulsion  on  the  part  of  God.     Perhaps  it  was  the  prosperous 

and 
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and  thriving  condition  of  his  kingdom,  working  upon  his  vanity ;  or 
perhaps  the  apprehension  of  foreign  Invasion  operating  upon  his  fears, 
that  gave  birth  to  the  desire  to  number  Israel ;  that,  in  the  one  case,  he 
might  be  able  to  boast  of  the  many  over  whom  he  reigned  ;  or  that,  in 
the  other,  he  might  know  upon  bow  many  in  the  event  of  invasion  he 
might  be  able  to  depend*  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  the  mere 
declaration  that  *  God  moved  David  '  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove 
that  God  was  in  any  respect  the  strict  and  proper  author  of  the  sin  ; 
though  it  does  prove  that  He  willed  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
foreseen,  and  sure,  and  allowed  commission.  The  circumstances  would 
in  themselves  have  been  powerless  to  beget  the  sin,  had  the  heart  been, 
right,  or  had  £iith  been  strong. 

A  Providence  which  works  out  its  designs  and  effects  its  will 
simply  through  the  instrumentality  of  causes  such  as  these  (which, 
although  they  may  produce  with  certainty,  produce  without  compul- 
sion), must  not,  therefore,  be  confounded  with  stern  Fatalism,  which 
compels  the  evil  that  it  wills.  Notwithstanding  our  own  impo- 
tency  to  resist  temptation  apart  from  God,  we  are  impotent,  only 
apart  from  God;  and  Scripture  consequently  everywhere  repre- 
sents ^ilure  and  deficiency  not  as  a  misfortune,  but  as  a  sin. 
That  the  means  provided  for  our  weakness,  and  in  the  use  of 
which  we  are  commanded  to  seek  the  promotion  of  our  spiritual  well- 
being  and  well-doing,  are  ever  wholly  unavailing,  is  more  easily  said 
than  proved.  Our  Lord  represents  it  as  universally  true  of  *  every 
one'  •  that  asketh'  that  *  he  receiveth'  (provided,  of  course,  that  what  we 
ask  is  according  to  God's  will,  and  such  as  it  becomes  his  wisdom  or 
his  goodness  to  bestow)  and  of  every  one  ^  that  seeks  ^  thsft  he  ^  shall 
find.'  *  If  we  have  not,'  says  James,  ^  it  is  either  because  we  ask  not, 
or  because  we  ask  amiss.' 

Di^ulties,  indeed,  may  embarrass  and  perplex  us  ;  but  to  imagine 
that  even  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  will  be  always  adequate  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  painful  and  uneasy  thought,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  strugglesi  and  trials  of  our  faith— though  here  we  are  called  upon 
to  *  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight ' — -may  be  over  before  that 
faith  is  so  exchanged.  Had  it  seemed  good  to  the  wisdom  of  God, 
sin  might  doubtless  have  been  for  ever  excluded,  as  well  from  the 
whole  of  His  creation  as  from  a  part ;  and  man's  native  disposition 
for  ever  preserved  in  all  the  original  excellency  of  its  first  uprightness. 
But  that  man  is  corrupt  is  no  disproof  of  just  responsibility,  nor  that 
he  should  be  exposed  to  trial  any  disproof  of  God's  beneficence.  That 
God  is  beneficent,  and  that  man  is  responsible,  are  truths  too  firmly 
established  upon  their  own  separate  and*  Independent  grounds,  to  be 
dieproved  or  set  aside  merely  because  the  enactment  of  a  just  and 
holy  law,  has  issued  in  failure  on  man's  part  and  exposedness  to 
punishment. 

If  a  truth  be  clearly  revealed,  or  declared,  (as  that  man  is  weak, 
that  his  powers  and  propensities  are  corrupt,  that  he  is  nevertheless 
justly  responsible,  and,  in  case  of  failure,  blameworthy  and  deserving 
condemnation,)  that  truth  can  never  be  affected  by  any  reluctance  on 

our 
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our  put  to  admit  it,  nor  by  any  opinions  we  may  form  of  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  arrangemeat. 

But  theological  difficulties  (such  excepted,  as  arise  from  a  mere  un- 
Millingness  to  receive  a  doctrine,  however  clearly  revealed,  or  from 
our  own  self-conceited  and  daring  preconceptions  of  what  ought  to  be, 
or  of  what  God  ought  to  do)  are  almost  always  of  a  metaphysical  cha- 
racter. Metaphysical  reasonings,  however,  (in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  which  they  will  sometimes  present  of  mathematical! j 
demonstrating,  whilst  all  the  while  there  is  either  an  unperceived 
ambiguity  of  meaning  in  the  terms  employed,  or  an  imperceptible 
gliding  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  popular  usage  of  some  word  or 
phrase,)  though  not  without  their  use,  perhaps  as  frequently  mislead  as 
guide,  and  are  too  dangerous  to  be  always  trusted-to  implicitly.  No 
doctrine,  for  instance,  is  more  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated by  metaphysical  argument  than  that  of  certain  (t.  e.  invariable) 
sequences.  That  successions  in  the  material  world  are  certain  and 
invariable  all  agree.  What,  lor  instance,  are  the  so-called  experi- 
ments of  scientific  lecturers,  but  the  sure  production  (by  the  employ- 
ment under  the  like  circumstances,  of  the  same  agencies  as  those 
employed  by  him  who  first  made  the  experiment)  of  that  which  they 
know  will  be,  and  must  be.  Indeed,  so  certain  are  these  successions  in 
the  world  of  matter,  that  if  we  did  but  know  all  the  phenomena  and 
rules  of  that  world,  we  could,  from  its  present,  predict  its  future  state 
at  any  period,  however  remote.  This  actually  has  been  done  in  the 
science  of  astronomy ;  and  in  the  repetition  of  every  scientific  pro- 
cedure or  experiment,  we  can  with  confidence  feel  sure  that  such  or 
such  combinations  or  proceedings  will  of  a  certainty  produce  such 
or  such  results.  As  regards  the  phenomena  of  mind — how  causes 
will  in  any  given  instance  operate  we  may  not  know,  from  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  that  mind  (known  only  to  God)  upon  which  they 
may  be  brought  to  bear.  But  that  the  mind  is  not  independent  of 
causation  we  do  know.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  currently  heard  of 
than  that  the  mind  is  influenced  by  motives.  But  what  are  motives 
but  certain  circumstances  acting  on  a  certain  character  ?  Or  what 
these  circumstances  but  the  results  of  others  which  preceded  them? 
'J'o  say  that  the  will  determines  itself,  if  it  mean  anything  more  than 
that  the  will  wills,  which  no  one  will  dispute,  can  only  mean  that  it  is 
independent  of  motives,  and  uninfluenced  by  mood  or  disposition. 
But  we  know  (I  appeal  to  consciousness  and  to  experience)  that  this  is 
not  the  case :  that  motives  alone  move ;  that  these  are  yielded  to  or 
resisted,  and  desires  complied  with  or  denied,  not  as  the  will  may 
doggedly  determine,  but  as*  a  man's  disposition,  character,  or  mood, 
may  dispose  him  or  indispose  him  to  yield  to  the  motive,  or  to  gratify 
the  desire ;  and  that  there  will  be,  in  every  case,  a  diversity  in  the 
effect,  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  disposition  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  the  motives  may  be  addressed. 

To  my  mind,  therefore,   the   doctrine  of  sequences,   as  held  by 

Edwards  in  his  Dissertation    upon    the  Will,  and   by  Chalmers  in 

varrious  portions  of  his  numerous  works,  taken  in  connection  with  the 

fact 
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fact  that  there  is  a  God  ^ho  created  all  things,  the  Cause  of  causes, 
who  first  gave  to  all  things  that  motion  which  still  continues,  (and 
which  will  never  cease  till  He  who  gave  it  stops  it,)  and  those  pro- 
perties and  influences  which  tliey  still  retain,  and  to  all  nature  those 
laws  from  which  (except  by  His  direct  intervention)  it  has  never 
swerved,  incontestably  establishes  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence,  ruling, 
ordering,  willing,  and  producing  all  things. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  that  the  word  usually  employed  by  those 
who  advocate  these  views — by  Chalmers,  amongst  others — to  denote 
the  in  variableness  and  certainty  of  results  produced  by  causes  fitted  to 
produce  them,  the  word  Necessity — is  an  unfortunate  word.  One 
naturally  asks  how  can  that  which  is  necessary  be  either  virtuous  or 
vicious,  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  deserving  reward  or  deserving 
punishment.  But  happily  it  is  as  inappropriate  as  it  is  unfortunate.  If 
results  were  produced  by  the  sole  operation  of  external  causes,  then,  in- 
deed, the  effect  produced  might  be  spoken  of  as  necessary ;  but  if  the 
i^eut  acted  upon  be  a  being  possessed  of  the  power  of  choice,  will,  rea- 
son, sense  of  right  and  wrong,  a  consciousness  of  responsibility  and  of  the 
obligation  under  which  he  lies  to  do  that  only  which  is  right ;  if  the 
roan  himself  be  in  &ult — ^being  that  which  he  ought  not  to  be — then 
f  caused  '  in  his  case,  though  equivalent  to  '  certain,'  is  not  equivalent 
to  '  unavoidable.'  A  like  exposure  on  the  part  of  God  of  a  holier 
man  or  holier  being  to  the  like  temptation  or  circumstance  would 
not  have  produced  the  sin  which  he  that  is  unholy  and  self-willed 
would  £dn  ascribe  to  God.  A  lustful  man,  exposed  to  the  entice- 
ments of  the  wife  of  Pharaoh's  officer,  would  undoubtedly  have  yielded  : 
yet  not  necessarily ;  for  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxix.  9)  refused  to  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  his  master's  wife,  and  chose  rather  to  seem  guilty 
than  to  be  so.  And  so  in  other  instances,  the  criminal,  proximate, 
and  efficient '  cause '  of  a  man's  evil  doing  is  his  ^  own  lust  *  (Jas.  i. 
1 4),  not  (jkKl.  That  which  is  properly  and  only  God's  is  good,  and  only 
good ;  that  which  is  as  truly  and  wholly  the  man's  is  the  perversion  of  the 
good.  Circumstances  and  events  brought  about  and  ordered  of  God 
may  become  (nay,  even  God's  own  goodness,  and  beneficence,  and  mercy, 
and  long-suffering  may),  through  man's  perverseness,  the  '  cause '  of 
evil ;  and  God  therefore  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  appear  to  be  the  ^  cause' 
or  ^  author '  of  sin.  But  certainly  it  cannot  be  in  a  proper  or  popular 
8en.<e  of  the  words  that  He  is  so :  for,  so  far  is  he  from  tempting  to 
sin  by  holding  out  inducements  for  its  commission,  that  He  proposes 
the  greatest  and  the  strongest  motives  possible  for  its  avoidance ; 
forbidding  ij;,  threatening  it,  making  known  to  us  a  future  day  of 
righteous  retribution,  and  holding  out  before  us  the  hope  of  an  eternity 
of  happiness,  or  the  dread  of  an  eternity  of  punishment. 

In  truth,  the  circumstance  which  leads  to  the  sin  (whether  we  call 
it  temptation,  author,  cause,  or  occasion)  is  but  the  half,  the  least  half, 
of  the  cause ;  the  real  and  determining  cause,  the  real  and  proper 
author,  the  author  in  the  only  intelligible  sense  of  the  word  ^  author,' 
is  the  man  himself;  and  if,  after  all,  we  must  still  admit  that  the  £ict 
of  man's  corruption  is  a  difficulty,  it  is  so  perhaps  simpfy  or  chiefly 

because 
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tiecause  we  do  not  understand  the  preeise  nature  of  that  corfuptiony 
with  reference  to  the  extent  to  wbich  it  interferes  with  that  power  of 
self-con trpl  which  seems  to  he  essential  to  just  responsibility. 

To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  man  is  neces* 
sitated,  but  no^  in  such  a  way  as  at  all  to  interfere  with  just  aecouut*^ 
ability.  He  is  necessarily  man»  having  only  such  and  such  powers ; 
but  not  necessarily  all  that  he  is—^not  necessarily  the  rebel  that  he  is ; 
nor,  though  it  be  true  that  he  cannot  save  himself,  necessarily  the  neg- 
lecter  of  that  Saviour  and  of  that  salvation  provided  for  and  pressed 
upon  him.  \t  is  granted,  and  even  maintained,  that,  without  the  Spirit, 
he  will  not  and  cannot  repent ;  but  if  he  be  invited,  encouraged,  and 
eomraanded  to  seek  the  b^towment  of  that  Spirit,  impenitence — if  it 
exist — ^is  not  necessitated  ;  and  it  ceases  to  be  true  that  be  cannot,  ia 
such  a  stringent  sense  of  ^  cannot,'  as  to  excuse  impenitenoe.  If  he 
cannot  of  hims^lf^  the  means  are  provided  for  him  whereby  he  both 
may  and  can. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  confidently  maintained  that  the  unabused  and 
unperverted  doctrine  of  the  Providence  of  Scripture  is  such  as  to 
justify  no  relaxation  of  endeavour;  such  as  to  warrant  no  extrava* 
gance  of  expectation,  to  the  neglect  of  the  employment  of  those  means 
which  tend  to  the  production  of  that  for  which  we  hope ;  and  such  also 
as  to  excuse  and  palliate  no  folly  and  no  sin.  We  have  no  right  to  as. 
eribe  to  God's  mere  will  any  evil  which  it  was  within  our  own  power  to 
have  avoided  ;  nor  to  regard  God  as  the  cause  of  that  which  our 
own  folly,  perverseness,  or  imprudence  has  been  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing. So  that,  if  in  any  instance  misfortime  or  sorrow  can  be  traced 
to  improvidence,  or  &uU,  or  error  of  our  own,  it  manifestly  becomes 
us  rather  to  take  blame  to  ourselves  for  our  ibUy,  than  to  r^;ard  our^^' 
selves  as  enduring  evils  through  the  mere  will  of  an  inexorable  and 
resistless  Providence.  It  would  still,  indeed,  be  quite  true  that  Provi- 
dence had  willed  our  perpetration  of  the  folly,  and  with  it,  and  because 
of  it,  the  evil  resulting  from  its  commission ;  but  it  would  not  be  true 
that  God  had  so  willed  it  as  to  render  our  folly  necessary.  Fatalism, 
and  a  Providence  that  wills  and  orders  all  things,  are  by  no  means, 
therefore,  one  and  the  self  same  thing.  Fatalism,  indeed  (which  repre- 
sents will  and  effort  as  wholly  unavailing  to  accomplish  a  result,  effect 
as  wholly  independent  of  causes  at  our  own  command,  the  impenitent 
as  unfortunate  rather  than  as  wicked,  and  the  imjurudent  as  unfortunate 
rather  than  as  foolish),  might  justify  abandonment  and  recklessness, 
sloth  and  presumption  the  most  entire,  authorise  a  disregard  of  the 
use  of  required  means,  justify  the  n^lect  of  prudential,  forethought 
and  of  effort,  and  yet  warrant  the  expectation  of  the  possible  and 
wished-for,  rather  than  such  results  as  are  to  be  expected  from  im- 
prudence ;  but  not  so  the  Providence  of  Scripture. 

Without  presuming  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism,  rightly  understood  and  fiiirly  represented,  be  or  be  not 
in  accordance  with  the  representations  of  Scripture,  it  nkay,  therefore, 
be  asserted  with  confidence  that  Fatalism  is  not.  If  it  be  true  that  in 
one  sei^e  God  wills  not  the  death  of  a  sinner — just  as  in  one  sense 

He 
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Ho  wills  not  the  commission  of  sin — in  another  sense  it  is  no  less 
true  that  He  wills  these  things,  for  they  occur.  Yet,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  *  certainty '  and  *  necessity,'  *  cause '  and  *  compulsion,' 
<  caused '  and  *  unavoidable,'  *  will  be '  and  '  must  be '  are  strictly 
synonymous,  we  are  under  no  obligation  in  any  case  to  have  recourse 
to  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  compelling  Fatalism.  '  The 
spirits  of  the  prophets' — and  if  of '  prophets,'  of  other  men  no  less — 
*  are  stdject  to  the  prophets.'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  32.) 

*  The  race,'  indeed,  *  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,'  but  they  are  so  ordinarily.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
swiftest  runner  is  the  winner ;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  strength, 
skill,  and  oourage  give  the  victory  in  battle.  God  does  not  will  effects 
apart  from  causes.  If  cause  be  not,  effect  will  be  not.  Were  it 
otherwise.  Providence  would  indeed  be  Fatalism ;  and  rational  and 
thinking  creatures — notwithstanding  their  divine  endowments  of  judg- 
ment, will,  and  choice— mere  passive  mechanism. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  unless  the  '  Pre- 
destination* of  those  holding  what  are  popularly  called  Calvinistic 
doctrines,  be  that  God  predestinates,  in  the  sense  of  necessitates,  I 
cannot  see  that  the  doctrine  held  by  them  is  at  all  calculated  to 
dispirit  or  discourage,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  that  which  will  be 
will  be ;  for  that  which  is  even  predestinated  is  not  more  certain 
than  that  that  which  will  be,  will  be.  But  where  is  the  proof 
that  God  necessitates?  A  predestination  which  necessitates  may 
be  the  opinion  of  some — of  many — calling  themselves  Calvin ists ;  or 
it  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  predestination  of  Calvin  himself  (lam  not 
concerned  either  to  prove  this  point  or  to  disprove  it) ;  but  the  only- 
predestination  contended  for,  in  the  present  paper,  is  that  God  wills 
and  brings  about,  or  causes,  through  the  intervention  of  man,  certain 
predetermined  results :  a  predestination  which,  as  has  been  attempted 
to  be  proved  above,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  free  agency. 

The  fact  of-  the  corruption  of  our  nature  may  dispirit,  but  not  the 
mere  fact  of  God's  predetermination ;  but  in  the  midst  even  of 
ascertained  corruption  and  felt  weakness,  he  who,  sensible  of  his  own 
impotency,  wait»  upon  God  and  takes  hold  of  His  strength,  shall 
conquer  in  that  strength,  and  may  feel  confident  in  spite  both  of  cor- 
ruption and  of  weakness.  God  never  predestinated  to  cast  out  him 
that  seeks  to  be  saved,  or  to  be  deaf  to  him  that  prays.   * 

He  only  need  tremble  because  God  has  predestinated,  that  desires  not 
salvation  nor  cares  for  it,  nor  seeks  it,  nor  thinks  about  it.  Him,  indeed, 
the  doctrine  may  well  alarm,  but  it  need  not  dispirit ;  for  he  that  seeks 
shall  find.  Alarm  is  needful ;  alarm  is  called  for,  and  appropriate ; 
and  it  may  be  salutary.  Whilst  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  The 
living  need  never  despair ;  and,  however  vile,  however  weak  and  unable 
himself  to  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  to  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance, shall  never  seek  in  vain. 

In  fact,  Grod  does  not  predestinate  sin  or  moral  evil  at  all,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  predestinate.  He  may  predestinate  that  which  shall 
become  the  oeca^on  of  sin,  or  he  may  predestinate  its  punishment,  but 

not 
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not  the  sin.  In  the  case  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  for  instance,  it 
was  predetermined  of  God  (Acts  ii.  23)  that  he  should  be  delivered 
or  given  up  (^iKloroo)  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  this  delivery  was  the 
occasion  of  his  being  crucified  and  slain  '  by  wicked  hands,*  but  not  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  cause.  His  delivery  being  deter- 
mined, nothing  more  was  needful ;  the  malignity  of  an  offended  hier- 
archy, the  timidity  of  Pilate,  and  the  bad  passions  of  an  unprincipled 
mob  rendered  all  that  followed  certain. 

That  of  which  any  being  whatever  can  properly  be  said  to  be  the 
author  or  the  cause  is  that  only  which  is  directly  from  himself.  God, 
consequently,  though  the  author  of  all  the  good  tiiat  ever  was  or  ever 
will  be,  and  only  of  good,  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word 
the  author  or  the  cause  of  sin.  Who  does  not  see,  then,  that  God 
cannot  (nor  indeed  can  any  being  whatever,  whether  we  speak  of  God 
or  of  man),  in  the  same  sense,  be  the  author  of  that  which  is  directly 
from  himself,  and  of  that,  which,  though  it  may  follow  as  a  foreknown 
and  certain  consequence,  is  not  decreed,  but  of  which  his  own  acts 
and  decrees  are  only  the  indirect  occasion  ? 

^  Wiien  a  good  man/  says  a  well-known  writer  of  the  last  century, 
Maclaurin,  ^  is  about  to  do  an  excellent  and  useful  action,  he  may 
foresee  that  some  envious  person  will  take  occasion  therefrom  to  be 
guilty  of  slander,  backbiting,  and  perhaps  worse ;  and  that  others  will 
be  very  ungrateful  for  the  good  he  does ;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
for  that,  nor  ought  he  to  forbear  his  duty  to  prevent  their  sins.  No 
man  is  obliged  to  do  evil,  or  to  forbear  what  is  good,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  evil  of  others ;  nor  can  hb  good  be  blamed  as  the  cause 
of  their  eviV— (Select  Works,  ip,  150.) 

In  short,  the  words  ^  author,' '  cause,'  and  their  equivalents,  are  words 
of  admitted  ambiguity.  In  one  sense  an  occasion  may  be  said  to  be  a 
cause,  but  not  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense.  The  real  cause  is  that 
•  which  avails  itself  of  the  occasion.  The  occasion  does  not  necessitate, 
does  not  necessarily  produce;  it  only  renders  possible  that  which  the 
real  cause  renders  certain.  Let  not  then  the  ambiguity  of  a  word 
deceive  us  or  mislead  us.  If  any  act  of  Grod*s  providence  be  the 
occasion  of  sin  on  my  part,  and  if,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  occasion  may 
be  said  to  be  a  cause,  it  is  the  cause  in  no  such  sense  as  to  excuse  me, 
or  to  criminate  God.  And  so  also  as  regards  man's  future  destinies, 
God  is  the  strict  and  proper  author  of  the  salvation  and  happiness  of 
millions ;  the  author  or  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  not  one.  My 
salvation  or  my  destruction  may  be  certain — alike  certain  whatever 
and  whoever  its  cause.  But  if  I  perish,  I  perish  because  I  have 
destroyed  myself.  If  I  perish,  I  perish  because  I  have  volun- 
tarily and  reiteratedly  rejected  a  provided  and  an  offered  remedy.  I 
perish  through  fault  of  my  own  ;  not  because  God  has  decreed  that  I 
should  perish.  He  may  have  decreed  my  salvation,  but  (except 
conditionally)  not  my  destruction."  That 

^  '  Mr.  Topladj  has  said  that  the  predestination  of  some  to  life,  asserted  in  the 
seventeenth  article,  cannot  be  maintained,  without  admitting  the  reprobation  of 

others 
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That  the  doctrine  of  an  universal  and  ever  active  Providence  that 
not  simply  permits,  but  that  wills  every  act,  every  occurrence,  even 
the  smallest,  has  often  been  misconceived  and  abused,  is  granted ; 
but  misconception,  perversion,  and  abuse,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  question.  With  reference  to  these  misconcep- 
tions and  perversions,  Taylor,  in  his  Natural  HisUyry  of  Enthtisiasm, 
seems  to  have  said  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Many  things  (the  result  of  a  steady  adherence  to  general  laws)  may 
indeed  ap))ear  90  trivial  and  unimportant  as  to  seem  almost  unworthy 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  Divine  origin  and  will.  Trifles,  however,  very 
materially  influence  our  temper,  character,  and  conduct.  Trifles,  more- 
over, often  lead  to  great  results ;  and  with  reference  even  to  those  of 
them  (if  there  be  such)  that  exert  no  influence  and  lead  to  no  result,  so 
long  as  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  his  general  government  should  be  by 
known  and  general  laws,  rather  than  by  continual  interposition  and 
incessant  miracle — that  their  occurrence  is  willed,  is  but  saymg  that  it 
seems  good  to  the  wisdom  of  God  that  general  laws  should  be  generally 
adhered  to. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  if  we  live  under  such  a 
Providence  as  this,  it  cann«t  at  times  but  excite  surprise  that  wicked- 
ness should  so  prosper,  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  so  exposed  to 
suffering  and  vexation  ;  for  prosperity,  be  it  remembered,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, is  a  boon,  a  blessing.  It  may  alienate  from  God ;  it  may 
harden ;  it  may  induce  forgetfulness  of  Him  ;  yet  results  such  as  these 
are  but  man's  perversion  of  that  which,  in  itself,  is  to  all  who  enjoy 
it,  unjust  or  just,  an  unmerited  good,  deserving  gratitude,  and  thank- 
fulness, and  exultation.  In  like  manner  the  vexation  and  sorrows 
of  the  righteous  will  oftentimes  perhaps  appear  to  be  more  frequent  or 
greater  than  is  consistent  with  the  favour  with  which  they  are  un- 
doubtedly regarded  by  God.  Who,  for  instance  (believing  God's  Pro- 
vidence to  be  concerned  therein),  can  read  of  the  sufferings  of  Judson,. 
Burchell,  and  other  devoted  missionaries,  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
their  usefulness,  and  given  up  for  a  time  to  the  malice  of  their  enemies 
and  God's,  and  not  feel  wonder  ? 

There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  even  if  frequent  and  heavy 
sufferings,  and  frequent  disappointments,  were  not  needed  to  wean  the 
affections  of  the  righteous  from  the  world,  and  to  keep  them  close  to 
God,  they  are  always  calculated  to  call  into  exercise  submission  to  the 

others  to  death ;  and  Mr.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Whitby,  and  some  others  take  it  for  granted, 
that  if  decretive  election  be  true,  decretive  reprobation  must  be  so  toa  But  the 
assertion  is  nofounded  in  trnth ;  and  we  not  only  disavow  it,  bat  can  demonstrate 
it  to  be  impossible.  Both  imply  an  appointment ;  but  election  implies  an  appoint- 
ment, which  can  be  proved  to  be  worthy  of  God,  as  well  as  a  glorious  fact; 
whereas  reprobation,  in  their  acceptation  of  the  term,  being  an  appointment  of  sin 
as  the  mean,  and  of  misery  as  the  end,  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
sin  as  a  moral  defect — with  that  of  God,  as  a  being  of  infinite  holiness  and  justice 
— and  with  that  of  man  as  a  free  and  responsible  agent.' — Essay  on  Equity 
and  Sovereignty y  by  Edward  Williams,  D J).,  8vo.,  London,  1809;  pp.  365-^71 
— a  work  of  which  an  admirable  synopsis  and  review  may  be  found  (by  v\iom. 
written  1  do  not  know)  in  the  Eclectic  Review  pf  1814,  pp.  28-51,  329^66. 
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will  of  God — which  the  Christian  man  who  believes  that  all  things  are 
of  God  must  needs  exercise ;  or  else,  when  at  any  time  disposed  to 
repine  against  that  which  befalls  him  through  an  apparent  chance,  or 
through  the  studied  and  intended  ill  will  of  others,  (for  his  belief 
leaves  him  no  alternative)  be  guilty — consciously  guilty — not  of  mere 
vexation  against  an  apparent  chance,  nor  of  mere  anger  against  the 
malice  of  a  fellow  man— hut  of  vexation  against  God,  and  of  anger 
against  God. 


*4i*  There  are  bat  two  re-translations  of  the  phrase  MB^fM  «Trai  i»hy  besides 
those  given  in  my  preTious  paper,  upon  which  1  feel  it  desirable  to  offer  a  remark. 
The  one  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  WaterUind  (and  adopted  and  made  popular  by  Scott 
and  Doddridge),  who  supposes  the  drrh  to  mean  after  the  example  of^  grounding 
his  translation  upon  the  supposition  that  such  is  its  meaning  in  St.  Paul's  declaration, 
'  I  thank  God«  whom  I  8ei*ve /rom  my  forefath9rs*  (:2  Tim.  i.  3).  But  Kobinsou's 
paraphrase  '  Whom  I  serve  with  a  devotion  inherited  from  my  forefathers,*  or 
Macknight's,  'Whom  according  to  the  instruction  received  from  my  forefathers,'  so 
perfectly  shows  how  the  preposition  still  preserves  its  radical  idea  of  ^fiom*  that 
the  supposition  that  it  is  to  be  understood  as  signifying  '  after  the  example  of*  may 
surely  be  dismissed  as  groundless.  The  other  is  that  of  Eisner,  and  even  of 
Schleusner  (I)  who,  contrary  to  known  nsage^  suppose  the  cbrb  (from)  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  nvx^firiy.  Bat  this  is  quite  inadmissible.  *Awh  is  never  used  to  point 
out  the  party  prayed  to.  The  preposition  employed  for  this  purpose  is  7ep6s» 
"EvxofJiou  dwh  (if  the  expression  could  any  where  be  found)  would  certainly  mean 
'  to  pray  eucceisfullift*  i.  e, '  to  pray  so  as  to  obtain  from.'  It  may  seem  strange 
that  a  man  of  snch  reputation  as  Schleusner  should  have  ventured  apon  a  lolation 
so  uncritical,  and  so  incapable  of  philological  support ;  but  the  earlier  ezegesists 
and  lexicographers,  Schleusner  not  excepted,  do  not  appear  to  have  very  thoroughly 
investigated  the  precise  force  and  actual  usage  of  the  prepositions*  attributing  to 
them  almost  eyety  meaning  that  our  own  usage  of  their  European  equivalents 
would  seem  to  warrant,  or  that  circumstances  may  seem  to  demand.  [Upon  this 
point  see  Winer's  Idioms,  sect.  51,  p.  291.] 

I  haye  only  to  add,  in  confirmation  of  my  own  explanation  of  the  phrase  (hcu 
dTcb,  that  precisely  similar  instances  of  the  usage  of  the  phrase  clvai  or  ylvtoOoL 
Anh  may  be  found  in  Rom.  xiii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  i.  30,  iv.  5.  In  these  instances  there 
may  be  shades  of  difference  in  the  sense  of  the  *'from*  corresponding  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  other  words  with  which  it  stands  eonnected;  bat  in  all  of  them  it  is 
clear  that  the  dith  is  used  to  denote  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  the  result  of  the 
act  or  will  of — ;  I  believe  that  the  oar^  in  2  Thess.  i.  9  may  also  be  similarly 
understood. 

As  there  appears  to  be  an  impression  that  the  verb  lyvx^fti}!'*  being  in  the  imperfect 
tense,  should  be  translated,  Iprayedy  or  /  wished^  or  once  wished,  or  used  io  wish, 
I  would  also,  before  ctmclndinff^  remark,  in  vindication  of  the  translation  of  this 
▼erb  as  given  in  our  common  English  version,  and  as  retained  by  myself,  that  had 
the  reference  been  to  a  past  undefined  time,  an  aorist  would  have  been  the  tense 
employed ;  and  also  that  when  the  imperfect  is  used  to  denote  a  past  action  or 
event,  there  is  generally,  if  not  always,  conjoined  therewith  some  word  or  phrase 
of  limitation  indicative  of  the  time  when,  or  place  where,  or  drcamstanoes  nnder 
which,  the  action  expressed  by  that  imperfect,  existed  or  took  place ;  so  that  if 
the  apostle  had  intended  to  state  what  was  once,  but  was  now  no  longer,  his  wish, 
forrey  or  some  sach  word,  woald  probably  have  been  inserted.  I,  therefore,  believe 
that  the  verb  cannot  in  this  instance  be  translated  /  wished^  or  once  wished,  or  Med 
to  wish,  or  pray ;  but  that  the  common  translation,  *  /  could  wish,*  is  its  strict  and 
proper  meaning.  I  the  more  especially  believe  this  because  the  imperfect  is 
used  not  only  to  denote  contemporaneous  or  customary  action,  but  also,  in  Uie  case 
of  verbs  of  desire  or  will,  to  express  reserve  and  hesitancy ;  that  being,  by  a  deli- 
cate idiom,  represented  as  past,  which  in  reality  is  present 

It 
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It  18  by  this  use  of  the  imperfect,  that  either  through  arbanity  or  modesty,  or 
whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  his  backwardness,  Agrippa  hesitatingly 
intimates  to  Festas  his  desire  to  hear  Paul  himself,  when  he  says  (Acts  xxv.  22), 
^  I  could  wish  (4fiouK6iJLriy)  myself  also  to  hear  the  man.'  The  like  UDwillingness 
Qn  the  part  of  Paul,  when  grieving  over  the  declensions  which  he  feared  extensively 
existed  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  fully  to  express  a  rising  desire  (probably  from 
motives  of  delicacy)  to  be  personally  among  them,  is  similarly  expressed  when, 
using  the  imperfect,  he  says  (Gal.  iv.  20),  *  /  could  desire  (1je€\oy)  to  be  present 
with  you.'  '/  could  wish^  (2i3ov^^/i7}y),  says  the  son  in  Lucian's  Abdicatus  (cap.  1), 
who,  being  by  profession  a  physician,  was  commanded  by  his  father  to  cure  his 
stepmother,  and,  failing,  was  disinherited,  *  /  could  wish  that  the  art  of  medicine 
was  acquainted  with  some  drug,  whereby  not  the  insane  only  might  be  cured,  but 
those  also  who  are  angry  without  reason,  that  by  its  means  I  might  cure  the 
distemper  of  my  father.'  *  I  could  wish*  (JiBtXov),  says  Epictetns  (Arr.  Epict.  i. 
19),  with  reference  to  one  who  in  consequence  of  some  petty  promotion  had  more 
deference  and  respect  shown  to  him  than  he  would  otherwise  have'  received, '  / 
could  wish  him  tamed  out  of  his  office  that  he  might  again  appear  to  you  the 
fool  he  is.' 

These  instances  (to  which  the  references  given  by  Winer  have  enabled  me  to 
tarn)  are,  I  should  hope,  quite  sufficient  to  establish  this  idiomatic  usage  of  the 
imperfect,  and  to  vindicate  the  comm<m  translation  of  the  verb  in  question ;  which 
though  it  appears  to  translate  the  imperfect  indicative  as  if  it  were  a  potential,  does 
not  really  do  so,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  so  translate  it  in  a  potential  sense.  Though 
not  strictly  literal,  it  is  as  literal  as  the  translation  from  one  language  into  another 
of  an  idiomatic  usage  would  admit ;  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  coald  so 
well,  or,  since  it  gives  for  the  Greek  idiom  an  idiom  of  our  own,  so  literally,  express 
the  hesitaBcy  expressed  in  the  original. 


RECONSIDERED  TEXTS.    No.  II. 

*  But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him ;  for  he  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is  and  [that  //«]  is  a  rewarder. of  them  that  diligently  seek 
Him.'  (•«  i^r)  jmU  r«ir  itt^nrtSoHv  »0T9f  ^i0^it9i4mt  yini-mi). — Heb.  xi.  6. 

That  a  belief  in  God  as  a  rewarder  aptly  illustrates  the  nature  and 
character  of  that  faith  under  the  influence  of  which,  men,  renouncing 
present  advantages,  are  strengthened  to  live  to  God,  and  whereby  God 
is  said  to  be  well  pleased,  will  doubtless  be  readily  acknowledged. 
But  that  a  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God,  though  of  necessity  preliminary 
to  a  belief  in  God  as  a  rewarder,  can  be  similarly  regarded,  is  by  no 
means  so  obvious.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  man  ever 
lived  who  really  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  If  even  it  were 
true  that  some  such  might  possibly  be  found,  yet  even  then  the  belief 
in  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  general,  that  it  seems  strange  that  it  should 
be  adduced  by  the  Apostle  as  an  exemplification  of  the  &ith  of  which 
he  speaks ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  Apostle 
designs  to  give  grave  utterance  to  so  very  obvious  a  truism,  as  that  he 
that  cometh  must  believe  in  the  existence  of  him  to  whom  he  comes. 

Upon  these  accounts  the  accuracy  of  the  common  translation,  even 
prior  to  examination,  seems  suspicious  and  doubtful.  A  critical  re- 
examination of  the  original  text,  will,  I  trust,  confirm  the  doubt,  and 
render  it  not  improbable  that  the  Apostle,  making  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  necessity  of  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  being  in  any 

respect 
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respect  or  in  any  deg^ree  an  act  of  that  faith  whereby  the  believer  pleases 
God,  speakfl  only  of  that  act  of  faith  wherebj  Grod  is  believed  to  be  and 
become  a  Rewarder. 

In  vindication  of  this  opinion,  it  will  be  neceasary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  an  important  difference  of  meaning  between 
cTrac  and  ylyte^ai ;  for  it  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  that  these  verbs 
can  be  regarded  as  synonymous.  El^ai  (to  be)^  used  absolutely,  merely 
indicates  tliat  a  thing  or  being  simply  and  actually  is ;  ,as,  I  am.  Thou 
art,  He  is ;  or  with  a  substantive  or  adjective  subjoined,  that  a  thing 
or  being  simply  is  that  which  that  substantive  or  adjective  expresses ; 
as,  when  it  is  said.  He  is  a  man ;  He  is  a  king ;  He  is  good.  Whereas 
the  latter  of  these  verbs,  yivia^ai^  not  only  declares  that  a  thing  is,  but 
that  it  so  is,  that  it  is  seen  to  be ;  expressing  not  merely  existence,  but 
recognized  and  manifested  reality.  Hence  the  proper  and  well  known 
meaning  of  this  verb,  as  contra-dbtinguished  from  tlvai  (jtp  be),  is  not 
to  bey  but  to  become ;  to  become^  either  in  the  sense  of  to  begin  to  be;  or, 
if  used  in  reference  to  a  hitherto  unrecognized  fact,  to  become,  in  the 
sense  of  to  be  seen  to  be. 

To  endeavour  to  prove  that  clvai  in  connection  with  an  adjective  or 
substantive  merely  indicates  that  which  an  individual  or  a  thing  simply 
and  actually  is,  seems  needless.  No  one  will  dispute  it.  Nor,  indeed, 
will  any  one  who  may  be  at  the  pains  of  investigating  the  matter,  dis- 
pute that  yivta^ai  with  the  like  adjuncts,  expresses  that  an  individual 
or  thing  not  is  merely,  but  becomes,  or  is  manifested  to  be,  that  which 
is  expressed  by -the  substantive  or  adjective  subjoined.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  removal  of  all  doubt,  as  being  important  for  the  establishment 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  present  text,  that  is  about  to  be  proposed, 
it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  give  a  few  instances  in  proof.  Many 
might  be  given,  but  the  following,  taken  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  therefore  easily  verified,  will  be  sufficient,  in  all  of  which  the  verb 
is  not  clvai,  but  ylvttr^ai ;  and  in  all  of  which  it  may  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  idea  expressed  is  not  merely  that  a  thing  or  being  t^ ,  but  that  it 
becomes,  or  begins  to  be. — I  retain  the  words  of  the  common  translation. 

Matt.  iv.  d. — That  these  stones  be  made  bread, 
viii.  26. — And  there  was  a  great  calm, 
ix.  16. — And  the  rent  is  made  worse, 
xii.  45. — The  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse, 
xiii.  21. — When  tribulation  or  persecution  ariseth. 
22. — And  he  becometh  unfruitful. 
See  also  Mar.  i.  17 ;  iv.  10 ;  vi.  2,  &c. ;  Luke  i.  38 ;  ii.  2,  42 ;  iv.  25, 
&c. ;  John  i.  3,  14 ;  ii.  9 ;  iii.  9,  25,  &c.  &c. 

In  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  there  is  a  passage, 
the  latter  part  of  which,  in  consequence  of  yivea^ai  being  translated 
be,  instead  of  become,  seems  to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
former,  which  variance  is  at  once  rectified  if  for  be  we  substitute  the 
more  literal  rendering  become.  It  is  '  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant  ? 
care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayst  be  free,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that 
is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's  freeman ;  likewise 

also 
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also  he  that  is  called,  being  free,  is  Ohri^st's  servant.  Te  are  bought 
with  a  price ;  be  not  ye  {fiii  yivetr^e)  the  servants  of  men/  (1  Cor.  vii. 
21-23.)  Now  unless  the  latter  portion  of  this  passage  be  translated 
'  become  notj  it  would  seem  to  direct  that  the  converted  slave  should 
henceforth  refuse  obedience  to  hb  master ;  whereas  if  so  translated,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  it  is  and  becomes^  shnply  a  direction  that  they  who  had 
heretofore  been  free,  should  not  voluntarily  become  subject  to  a  restraint, 
especially  to  a  heathen  master,  from  which,  up  to  the  period  of  their 
conversion,  they  had  been  exempt. 

In  the  following  passages  both  verbs  occur,  the  difference  between 
them,  tbeiefore,  will  perhaps  be  yet  more  strongly  shown  : — 

Mark  iv.  31,  32. — It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  is  (£.) 
less  than,  etc. ;  but  it  groweth  up  and  becometh  (y.)  greater  than  all 
herbs. 

Mark  xiii.  28. — ^When  her  branch  is  (y.)  yet  tender  (literally.  When 
now  her  branch  becometh  tender)  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know 
that  summer  is  (e.)  nigh. 

Luke  vi.  36. — Be  ye  therefore  (i.  e.,  become,  or  show  yourselves ,  y.) 
merciful,  even  as  your  Father  also  is  (e.)  merciful. 

Luke  xii.  54,  5h. — Straightway  ye  say.  There  cometh  a  shower,  and 
so  it  i;  (y.)  ;  there  will  be  (e.)  heat,  and  it  cometh  to  pass  (y.). 

Additional  instances  seem  to  be  altogether  needless. 

Now  when  two  verbs  whose  signification  is  nearly  but  not  altogether 
the  same,  stand  in  clo:«e  juxtaposition  to  each  other  (as  in  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration),  the  probability  is  that  the  writer  employs 
them  advisedly,  and  according  to  the  strictness  of  their  proper  and 
respective  meanings ;  especially  if,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  idea 
of  the  second  verb  is  simply  an  amplification  of  the  idea  presented  by 
the  first.  Any  translation,  therefore,  which  &ils  to  express  their  cha- 
racteristic difference,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  defective. 

How  far  a  departure  from  strict  accuracy  may  or  may  not  in  any  in- 
stance be  of  importance,  depends  of  course  upon  circumstances.  In  the 
present  case  the  sentiment  of  the  verse  is,  I  conceive,  very  materially 
affected  by  such  departure.  In  our  common  English  version,  the  two 
verbs  cTvac  and  yivea^ai  being  alike  translated  is,  and  their  respective 
difference  of  meaning  unexpressed,  a  belief  in  the  being  of  God  is 
represented  as  being  as  much  an  instance  of  that  &ith  whereby  God  is 
said  to  be  well  pleased,  as  the  belief  that  God  is  a  re  warder.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  original  makes  any  such  assertion. 

If  indeed  there  were  in  the  Greek  a  second  6ri  (as  in  the  common 
version  there  is  a  second  thcU),  in  such  a  case  (the  juxtaposition  being 
broken),  these  two  verbs  might  perhaps  without  impropriety  be  alike 
translated  *is,'  But  here  again  we  have  in  the  common  transla- 
tion of  the  verse,  a  yet  further  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the 
original.  In  the  Greek  the  6ti  (thcU)  occurs  but  once — in  the  common 
version  we  have  this  conjunction  twice  —the  translation  of  the  common 

*  The  writer's  motive  for  making  use  of  this  expression  will,  he  hopes,  be^ 
obrious. 

version 
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version  rendmng  it  desirable  that  the  conjunction  should  be  inserted 
before  each  of  the  two  verbs,  in  order  that  credenda  so  distinct  as,  first, 
tliat  there  is  a  (sod,  and  secondly,  that  he  is  a  rewarder,  might  be  more 
clearly  pointed  out,  as  separate  and  distinct  ideas.  But  if,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  insertion  of  a  second  lAa<,  the  common  translation  correctly 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  original,  the  probability  is,  that  in  the  Greek, 
no  leas  than  in  the  English,  the  conjunction  would  have  been  similarly 
inserted  before  each  of  the  two  verbs — it  being  usual  in  the  Greek 
language,  no  less  than  in  our  own,  to  repeat  this  conjunction  before 
separate  and  independent  propositions. 

But  if  these  verbs  be  understood  according  to  their  strict  and  proper 
meaning,  and  if  we  regard  the  concluding  portion  of  the  verse,  viz.,  <  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him,  as  being  equally  connected 
with  each  of  them  (a  supposition  which  the  absence  of  a  second 
on  in  the  Greek  would  seem  to  demand),  then,  that  respecting  wliich 
it  is  here  said,  that  he  that  cometh  must  believe  it,  is  not,  fi^t,  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  secondly,  that  he  is  a  rewarder ;  but  simply  that 
God  is  and  becomes  a  rewarder  to  them  that  diligently  sed^  him. 

It  need  only  be  added  that  if  this  be  the  sentiment  of  the  Apostle's 
words,  the  two  ideas  of  the  verse,  viz.,  that  God  is  a  rewarder ,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  he  isjbund  to  be  such  (or,  more  literally,  that  he  is  and 
becomes  a  rewarder),  are  so  closely  connected,  that  taken  in  combina- 
tion, they  express  but  one  idea,  viz.,  that  God  rewards. 

Upon  critical  grounds  then,  if  not  upon  theoloffical,  there  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  asserting  that  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle  respects 
that  faith  only  which  believes  in  God  as  a  rewarder ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  faith  insisted  on  in  Scripture  is  an  act  not  of  the  mere  intellect — ^for 
it  is  '  with  the  heart '  that  ^  man  believeth,'  and  his  faith  is  '  unto 
righteousness,' — which  moreover  so  believes  in  him  as  such,  as  de- 
liberately to  choose  and  prefer  his  service  in  spite  of  every  privation 
which  that  service  may  entail.  No  other  faith  can  give  to  a  pro- 
mised and  unseen  future  that  influence  and  power  over  the  seductions 
of  that  which  is  palpable  and  present,  which  shall  'please  God ;'  nor 
will  any  other  support  under  tlie  many  trials,  self-denials,  and  priva- 
tions to  which  a  man's  religion,  if  genuine,  will  frequently  and  un- 
doubtedly expose  hiin  ;  nor  is  any  other  worthy  of  the  name. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  if  the  sense  in  which  the  verse  in  question  is 
understood  in  these  remarks  be  just,  it  may  be  translated  some- 
what thus : — *  But  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  Him  ;  for  he 
that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  He  is  (viz.,  in  disposition  and  in 
will,  or  readiness)  and  becomes  (viz.,  in  positive  act)  a  rewarder  of 
them  thai  diligently  seek  Htm,* 

J.  O.  JJL. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  VERB  V^  BAEEK, 

«  TO  BLESS.' 

AccoRDiNQ  to  the  adopted  arrangement  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  tfce 
leading  signification  of  ^na  Kal^  is  to  kneel :  hence  it  has  beeu 
inferred  ^that,  as  in  the  Pihel  form  it  signifies  to  bless^  it  has 
acquired  this  meaning  fi:om  the  circumstance  of  persons  kneeling 
in  presenting  their  adorations  to  the  Almighty.  But  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  word,  as  signifying  to  kneel^  had  been 
used  in  that  sense  previously  to  its  use  as  signifying  to  bless,  that 
inference  must  be  considered  as  groundless.  Having  no  data  for 
ascertaining  the  primary  use  of  the  word,  we  can  determine  nothing 
respecting  the  origin  of  its  several  forms,  and  consequently  have 
no  other  means  of  knowing  its  signification  in  any  of  those  forma 
but  that  of  its  general  use. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  word  ijna  Pihel,  which  is  generally 
rendered  to  bless,  is,  in  six  places  in  our  common  version,  ren- 
dered to  curse  or  to  blaspheme.  The  following  are  the  passages 
in  which  this  rendering  occurs:  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13;  Job  i. 
5y  11,  and  ii.  5,  9.  Gesenius,  in  his  explanation  of  the  word  as 
occurring  in  these  passages,  says,  *  Est  hoc  verbum  e  vocabulis 
mediis.'  Of  the  few  other  words  which  are  used  in  opposite 
acceptations,  may  be  noticed  some  of  the  derivatives  of  KHp ;  and 
as  the  radical  signification  of  this  word  is  to  separate,  or  set  apart 
for  a  special  purpose,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  how 
nouns  derived  from  it  may  be  used  as  descriptive  terms  for 
subjects  of  a  directly  opposite  character.  With  a  view  to  assist- 
ance in  our  inquiry  respecting  the  verb  ifi^,  we  briefly  advert  to 
some  of  the  difierent  forms,  and  their  acceptations,  of  nouns 
derived  from  Bhjp.  • 

In  Isai.  xiii.  3,  the  warriors  appointed  by  Divine  Providence 
for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  are  termed  D^K^nijD  separated,  or 
prepared  ones.  The  frequent  use  of  c^p,  K^njj,  Khi?D,  holiness, 
holy,  sanctuary,  etc.,  is  well  known  as  applying  to  persons  and 
things  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes ;  and  the  Hebrew  student  is 
aware  that  the  terms  BHij  and  nc^i?  are  applied  to  persons  devoted 
to  impure  practices;  Deut.  xxiii.  18,  1  Kings  xiv.  24.  Some 
forms  of  the  word  are  also  applied  to  idolatrous  worship  :  2  Kings 
X.  20;  Isai.  xvi.  12,  Ixvi.  17;  Amos  vii.  13. 

If  words  having  two    directly  opposite  acceptations  may  be 
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termed  *  voeahufa  mediae  it  may  be  conceived  that  each  word  of 
that  class  will  have  a  medium  signification  as  its  true  radical 
meaning.  And  if  we  consider  trs>  as  belonging  to  that  class,  and 
its  radical  signification  as  being  to  set  apart ;  its  opposite  accepta- 
tions as  c^enotingi  on  the  one  band,  persons  or  t^ng?  pet  apart 
for  good  and  holy  purposes,  and  on  t^e  other  hand,  persons  or 
things  set  apart  for  unnoly  and  impure  purposes ;  then  will  the 
true  idea  of  the  vocabula  media  be  clearly  apparent 

By  these  considerations  we  are  prepared  to  consider  ^^  as 
<  verbum  e  vocabulis  mediis,'  provided  we  can  find  that  it  has  a 
true  medium  signification  as  its  leading  or  radical  meaning ;  for 
it  is  not  ea^  to  conceive  how  a  word  bavins  two  opposite  ac- 
ceptations can  be  termed  medium^  without  having,  as  its  true 
radical  signification,  a  meaning  independent  of  tinose  opposite 
acceptations,  and  equally  applicable  to  each  of  them. 

Beibre  we  proceed  any  further  in  this  inquiry,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  what  we  consider  a  general  prii^ciple 
of  verbal  interpretation,  namely  : — ^That  every  word  ii^  any  given 
period  of  its  history  has  generally  one  only  radical  ^ignincation, 
expresses  one  leading  idea;  and  that  in  whatever  different 
acceptations  it  may  be  used,  that  siime  radical  signification  will 
be  apparent  in  all  of  them. 

The  Hebrew  verb  ipa  is  used  in  nearly  the  ^me  variety  of 
acceptations  as  the  English  verb  to  bless  ;  and  it  is  conceivable, 
that  if  one  definite  radical  signification  can  be  foun4  in  each  of 
those  acceptations,  such  discovery  may  be  useful  in  removing  the 
difiiculties  attaching  to  th^  idea  of  two  opposite  meanings  in  the 
same  word. 

The  followmg  acceptations,  in  which  the  verb  to  bless  is  used, 
may  be  noticed,  as  showing  the  correspondence  between  that 
word  and  the  Hebrew  verb  "spSl. 

To  bless.  1.  To  pronounce  a  wish,  or  express,  a  desire  for  the 
happiness  or  prosperity  of  an  individual.  Isaac  blessed  Jacob. 
Gen.  xxviii.  1. 

2.  To  make  happy,  successful,  or  prosperous ;  the  act  of  the 
Almighty.     Gen.  xxx.  27,  xxxix.  5.         ' 

3.  To  coi)secrate  or  set  apart  for  a  holy  purpose.  God  bles8e4 
the  seventh  day.     Gen.  ii.  a 

4.  To  otfer  praise  to  the  Almighty  on  account  of  benefits,  or 
favours  received.     Psal,  xvi.  7v  M^vi.  12. 

To.;  1  °  ®w  ^  ^^  account  happy ;  to  be  in  a,  state  of  proweri^. 
isai.  i^v.  16 ;  Jer  iv.  2,  r    -w     ^ 

3^xvii.  I?-??"^^™^^   ^    ^^^"^^   prpphetipal    b^updictiQa.     Geii. 

In 
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111  tfaia  irarietjr  of  aooeptations  no  one  clearty  defined  idea  is 
apparent,  its  applying  to  each  of  them.  But  if  any  am  of  these 
examples  shall  be  foimd  to  possess  a  definite  signification,  which 
may  also  be  discovered  in  each  of  the  other  examples,  it  may  then 
be  assnmed  ihat  such  sigcdfieAiion  is  the  leading  or  radical  meaning 
of  the  word. 

Jt  might  be  conceived  that  the  idea  of  happiness  or  prosperily 
would  be  necessarily  associated  with  the  verb  to  bless;  but 
examples  may  be  produced  of  the  use  of  iina,  understood  as 
signifying  to  bUss^  where  no  such  idea  is  apparent. 

When  it  is  said  that  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  there  cannot 
be  any  allusion  to  the  impartatibn  of  happiness  ;  it  is  evident  that 
the  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  word  thus  used  is  that 
of  distinguishing  or  signalizing. 

When  Jacob  was  abotitt  to  die,  be  called  \m  sons  around  htoiy 
acd  said  (Gen.  xlix.)  :— 

*  Gather  yourselves  together  that  I  may  tell  you  that  whieh  shall 
ha^ea^  to  you  i^a  the  future  tfsies.' 

The  prephetio^clarations  made  by  the  Patriarch  to  his  twelve 
sons  (»i  thai)  ocoasiioa  are  tfaoa  diatinetiy  narraifced*  and  then;  it  is 
added : 

'  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,.  aiQd  this  is>  what  th«ir 
father  spake  unto  them,  and  blessed  them  ('n!)??!)^^,  every  one  accordiogr 
to  bis  blessings  (inp'J??)  he  blessed  them.' 

In  these  prophetic  declarations  are  announcements  both  of 
good  and  of  evir.  To  Reuben  he  said^  *' Thou  shalt  not  excel.' 
Of  Simeon  and  Levi  he  said,  '  Cursed  be  their  anger  for  it  was 
fierce,  and  their  wrath  for  it  was  cruel ;  I  will  divide  them  in 
Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel.'  And  of  some  others  of  the 
twelve- nothing  is  said  that  can  be  properly  termed  a  bJesaing. 

I]»  these  anniOuiicem.ents^  however,' each  tribe;  was  signally:  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  each  one  there  was  a  distinct  signalizationv. 
Vfewing  the  word:  siffnalize  as,  giving  the  idea  of  mcMn§.  remark- 
abh,  cQmpicmm^  eminenty  etc,  we  g^all  find,  it  id  presumed,  thai! 
it  will  e«yresp  the,  feading  idea,  intended  by  the  use  oi^  ipj  ia  aiU 
its  acceptations. 

It  is.  not  intei^ed  to.  propose  the  verb  ta  siffnalize  as  a  general 
renderkig.  qf  i^,  bi^  merely- to  uee^  it  in  these  observatiions  as  a^ 
m&^mL  of  presenting  more  dea^lyr  to  view  what  we  believe  tor  be, 
the  leading  or  radical  a^nifiqation  of  tba^  word  ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  word  could  with  propriety  be  substituted  for  the 
verb  to  bless,  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  it  is-  used  as  the 
rendering  of  the.  word  in  question ;  yet  in  some  places,  we  think,, 
it  w>Quld  be  more,  properly  rendered  by  digtinffuish,  signalize^ 
make  eminent,  etc. 

2q2  With 
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With  this  persuasion  the  following  rendering  of  a  few  passages 
in  which  the  word  occurs,  is,  with  deference,  proposed : — 

Gen.  ii.  3.  And  God  distinguished — signalized — ^the  seventh 
day,  and  did  set  it  apart. 

,  Gen.  xlix.  28.  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  and 
this  is  the  declaration  respecting  them  with  which  their  &ther 
sienalixed  them,  distinguisning  each  one  according  to  his  sig- 
nalization. 

Isai.  IxY.  16 : — 

Whoso  becometh  eminent  on  the  earth 

Shall  become  eminent  by  the  God  of  truth^; 

And  whoso  is  established  *  on  the  earth, 
Shall  be  established  by  the  God  of  truth. 

If  this  rendering  of  these  passages  be  admitted,  it  will  appear 
that  our  reasons  for  conceiving  that  the  verb  in  question  expresses 
the  idea  of  signalization  as  its  radical  signification,  are  not  without 
foundation. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  as  calculated  to  elucidate  our 
subject,  that,  in  the  antithetical  use  of  a  word,  its  radical  signifi- 
cation  will  be  usually  apparent.  In  the  following  passages  the 
word  Tpj  occurs  in  antithesis  : — 

Psal.  X.  3.  ^For  the  wicked  boasteth  of  his  heart's  desire,  and 
hlesseth  the  covetous  whom  the  Lord  abkorrethJ 

Here  our  verb  is  in  antithesis  with  y^^^  to  c€ut  qffy  refect^  despise, 

abhor.    Thus  it  may  be  inferred  that  ip3  signifies  here  to  ap^ 

plaudf  esteem^  or  to  signalize  by  distingmishing  honours, 

Psal.  X.  7.  '  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed^  but  the  name  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot* 

The  antithesis  here  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  decay ,  perish  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  be  perpetuated  with  esteem^  or  signalized  with 
honour. 

As  the  terms  blessing  and  cursing  frequently  occur  anti' 
thetically,  our  subject  may  receive  further  illustration  by  con- 
sidering the  import  of  the  several  words  signifying  to  curse^  etc,, 
which  are  thus  used. 

The  verb  most  frequently  occurring  in  this  sense  is  b^p,  to  be 
mean^  valueless,  contemptible,  vile;  *ri^  to  curse  earnestly  with 
desire  of  removal  or  destruction,  to  express  great  abhorrence,  is 
sometimes  found  in  antithesis  with  ^a ;  3g3,  to  piercCy  execrate^  etc. 

^ _  _  ■  — 

•  The  verb  yill^3,  being  the  passive  form,  accords  with  the  idea,  that  he  who 
takes  an  oath  becomes  thereby  an  ayowed  security  for  the  troth ;  t.  e,  pledged  to 
strict  veracity.  Thus,  to  be  sworn,  is  to  be  pledged,  tecured,  settled.  Hence  m  this 
text  the  individual  is  said  to  be  settled,  fixed  in  his  happy  state  by  the  immutahle 
appointment  of  God. 

Frem 
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From  signifying  to  pierce,  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
branding  or  marking  an  object ;  hence  to  brand,  in  ^  figm*ative 
sense. 

In  viewing  Tpa  in  antithesis  with  these  several  words,  we  may 
perceive  the  propriety  of  considering  its  radical  import  as  being  to 
siffnaKze,  distinguish^  make  eminent. 

In  every  acceptation  of  the  verb  as  rendered  to  bless,  the  same 
leading  idea  of  distinguishing,  signalizing,  etc.^  may  be  re- 
cognized. 

In  ascribing  honour  and  praise  to  the  Almighty,  we  distinguish 
or  signalize  Bim  from  all  created  beings. 

Individuals  or  nations  peculiarly  blessed  are  thereby  dis- 
tinguished or  signalized  as  differing  from  others  not  partaking  of 
the  same  favours. 

When  one  individual  addresses  another  in  salutation,  expressing 
a  wish  of  happiness,  a  signalization  is  implied. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  verb  in  question,  as  rendered 
to  bless,  has  in  some  passages  the  sense  of  distinguishing,  signaU 
izing,  making  eminent,  rather  than  that  of  blessing  :  that  when 
occurring  in  antithesis  with  several  other  verbs,  the  same  idea  of 
signalization  is  most  prominent ;  and  that  in  all  the  several 
acceptations  signifying  to  bless,  the  idea  of  signalization  still 
prevails. 

Hence  we  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  leading  or  radical 
meaning  of  "qna  is  to  signalize  or  distinguish. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  verb  to  signalize  expresses,  as 
its  simple  radical  meaning,  the  idea  of  distinguishing,  or  marking 
by  some  particular  sign  or  mark,  irrespective  of  character  or 
quality,  and  may  be  used  either  in  the  sense  of  distinguishing  by 
honour  or  esteem,  or  of  degradation  or  contempt ;  but  that  its 
most  frequent  use  is  in  the  sense  of  honour  or  esteem.  Some- 
what similar,  it  would  seem,  was  the  use  of  ijna  with  the  ancient 

Hebrews. 

With  this  assumption  we  proceed  to  inquire  whether,  in  those 
passages  where  it  is  understood  as  expressing  the  idea  of  cursing 
and  blaspheming,  it  has  the  same  radical  signification. 

The  only  passage,  however,  to  which  we  shall  at  present  direct 
attention  is  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13,  reserving  for  future  consideration 
the  several  passages  in  the  Book  of  Job  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 

Jezebel,  in  order  to  obtain  for  Ahab  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name  to  the  rulers  of  the  city  where 
Naboth  dwelt,  commanding  them  to  set  Naboth  on  high  among 
the  people  ;  and  to  '  set  two  men,  sons  of  Belial,  before  him,  to 

bear 
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bear  witness  against  him,  saying,  Tbou  didst  blaspheme  Ood  and 
the  kmg,  ij^  ^"^^^  ^J9»  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  1^^™  ^^  ^^^  stone  him, 
that  he  may  die. 

In  charging  Naboth  with  blasphemy,  it  was  needful  to  refer  to 
the  written  law.  The  directions  given  in  the  law  of  Moses 
respecting  blasphemy  agmnst  God,  are  recorded  in  Levit.  xxiv. 
16 :  *  He  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  :  as  well 
the  stranger  as  he  that  is  bom  m  the  land,  when  he  blasphemeth 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  put  to  death.' 

The  word  describing  the  crime  of  blasphemy  in  this  verse  is 
afej,  and  in  Nutnb.  xxiii.  25,  and  Prov.  xi.  26,  derivatives  from 
the  same  root  signifying  to  curse,  are  used  antithetically  with 
ipy.  Now  if  ip|,  as  having  a  medium  signification,  can,  on  the 
one  hand,  denote  cursing,  and,  on  the  other,  blessix^,  it  will  then 
follow  that  the  same  act  which  in  one  place  is  described  by  the 
former  word,  may  in  another  place  be  described  by  the  latter ; 
while  it  must  be  evident  that  such  use  of  terms  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  conuderation  that  the  words  thus  used  have 
radically  a  medium  signification. 

It  is  likely  that  the  Taw  respecting  the  profanation  of  the  Sacred 
Name  had  reference  to  the  prohibition  in  the  third  commandiaent : 
^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;'  and 
that  the  crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  Naboth  was  that  of  making 
free  with  the  name  of  the  Almighty — mentioning  it  irreverently. 
As  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  mention  that  sacred  name  vainly,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  law  would  be  understood  as  applying  to 
any  use  of  it  when  it  was  not  mentioned  in  a  solemn  and  devout 
manner,  or  when  used  on  improper  occasions. 

To  us, '  who  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  that  Name  pro- 
faned, this  idea  may  not  so  readily  commend  itself;  but  when 
we  recollect  that  a  breach  of  the  third  commandment  must  be 
closely  connected  with  a  breach  of  either  of  the  other  command- 
ments, this  difficulty  will  be  lessened.  And  when  the  great 
reverence  in  which  the  Jews  have  long  held  The  Sacrbd  Name 
is  considered,  the  idea  appears  still  more  probable  1^1  the  third 
ccnnmandment  has  been  understood  as  having  a  most  solemn 
aspect. 

vVilh  this  idea,  and  understanding  the  term  in  question  as 
signifying  to  signalize  or  distinguish^  we  may  conceive  how  the 
cWge  might  be  made :  Thou  hast  been  signalixing  God  and  the 
king — hast  been  uttering  The  Sacre]>  Name  in  an  open  and 
profane  manner. 

As  the  word  is  usually  employed  in  the  sense  of  praise  and 

adoration 
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adoration  when  djpplied  Id  God,  it  may  be  asked,  How  could  it  bfe 
knowii  from  the  forinula  here  put  iiito  the  mouths  of  the  false 
"witnesses  that  the  ^oxAs  in  question  would  signify  a  signialiring 
by  reproach  and  donlempt  ? 

Td  this  it  mat  be  replied^  thdt  the  associatioil  of  ih^  tefni's 
■q^J  ll\i^k  ft?;3  woifld  detetmirie  thib.  The  ^raiSe  atid  Udoratioii 
given  to  God;  if  ascribed  ^6  the  kihg,  would  bb  idolatry  i  and  the 
same  expriei^sidh  th^t  might  honour  the  king,  if  used  ilonfe,  would, 
if  dppli^d  tb  God  at  the  same  time,  be  atyfiil  profanity:  In 
addition  tp  this,  it  inat  be  observed  that  the  circumstauces  of  the 
caSe  Would  havfe  indicated .  thb  fact  that  if  the  word  coxdd  be 
applied  in  the  senile  6f  jprofahation;  that  sense  i^rould  be  apparent 
here. 

Hii?iiig  rndde*  soihe  observations  oil  the  terih  {Jnib  and  its 
dterivativ^S  in  illustrkting  the  idea  of  the  medium  signification  of 
words  lisba  iii  oppositfe  acceptation^,  a  further  illustration  of  that 
ided  may  be  dfibrded  in  the  foUo^idng  tabular  representation : — 


Tb  sfet  apart  fo^  inf[)iire 
pii^pfo^es^  ietc^ 


^^         VYo  »et  apart  for  holy  pur- 
To  set- W  }    P^eV     ''''"*     '" 

To  hold  up  to  scorn,,  re- 1  q,  *  biU  j  V^^  honpur,  praise^  salute, 
iproach,  revile,  scandalize,!  ^f  J^  t^^^  \  dignify,  celebrate,  wnr- 
faaspheme,  e/c  LfiSent  |    ^^P  God,  benefit  „ 


wor- 
man. 


Should  these  observations  prove  worthy  of  iiotice,  they  may 
afTofd  some  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  other  passages  to 
which  allusion  has.  been  made,  and  to  which  our  attention  may  be 
directed  at  som^  future  period. 

J.M. 


OS^  ^HE  ii^tERPJtBi'A'tlOl!^  OF  MATT.  xvi.  18. 

%f  d  tt€Tp0t  Kci  trl  rmnTl  ril  H^ptt  ohtihofifj&ti  /bv  rtf^  cKk^4)<ric(y:~Matt.  ivi.  18. 

This  lahgtlagef  I  am  Confidently  of  opinion',  when  properly  un- 
derstdod,  giv^s  no  cdunten^nce  to  the  sentiment  that  eitfaeir  Peter 
or  Iris  faith  is  the  rock  oil  which  the  Church  is  built.  Neither 
Peter  iior  his  faith  in  Scripture  is  called  a  rock;  Jesus  Christ 
himself  is  the  rock  on  4hich  the  Church  is  founded.  That 
Peter's  faith  is  not  the,  rock  on  which  the  Church  is  erected,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it,  ds  well  a^  the  faith  of  every  other 
Christian^  is  founded  upon  Jesus  Christ,  the  tirue  rock,  *  for  other 

foundation 
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foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  wKich  b  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ'  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  tell  us  that  the  Saviour  on  this 
occasion  addressed  his  disciples  in  Aramaean,  and  that  the  word 
Kp*9  Kephay  which  in  that  language  is  the  name  for  Peter,  does 
not  admit  of  a  masculine  and  feminine  termination,  and  that  our 
Lord  must  hare  said,  *  Thou  art  kepha,  and  on  this  kepha  I  will,' 
&c.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  certainty  that  the  Savour 
on  this  occasion  spoke  in  Aranuean ;  he  may  have  addressed  his 
disciples  in  Greek  for  anything  that  we  can  tell,  and  he  may  have 
expressed  himself  in  the  very  same  words  employed  by  the  evan- 

g^list  We  must  not  attempt  to  make  out  the  Saviour's  meamng 
om  what  we  fancy  he  may  have  said  in  Aramaean ;  on  the  con^ 
trary,  we  must  be  guided  solely  by  what  the  evangelist  has  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  in  Greek.  In  whatever  language 
our  Lord  spoke  to  his  disciples  we  have  no  authority  to  direct  us 
in  ascertaining  his  meaning  but  the  Greek.  In  the  Greek  text 
the  word  for  Peter  is  Iler^of,  and  that  for  rock  is  w^rpa.  These 
two  words  are  not  employed  as  synonymes  in  Greek ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  used  m  different  acceptations :  the  former  is  em- 
ployed to  signify  a  stone  and  the  latter  a  rock.  That  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  understood  the  word  ver^r  as  meaning  a  stone 
is  evident  from  their  rendering  it  so  in  John  i.  43.  The  Greek 
word  VBTpof  is  not  used  in  the  New  Testament  but  as  the  name 
of  the  apostle  Peter ;  we  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  clas- 
sical autnority  for  ascertaining  its  signification.  The  term  iFarqa 
is  frequently  found  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Septuagint, 
as  well  as  in  classical  Greek,  and  it  is  uniformly  employed  as  de- 
noting a  rock.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  article  I  shall 
endeavour  to  prove  that  vsr^o^  signifies  a  stone,  and  that  vBrqa 
denotes  a  rock.  If  this  fact  can  be  satisfactorily  established,  then 
it  is  manifest  that  ^irpa  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  irerpofy  both 
being  used  in  different  senses. 

In  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  book  7,  line  270,  we  are  told  that  Ajax, 
when  contending  with  Hector,  broke  through  his  shield,  striking 
it  with  a  stone  like  a  millstone  (/xi/Xgst^gi'  grer^o;).  In  Iliad  16, 
line' 411,  it  is  said  that  Patroclus  struck  Euryalus  with  a  stone 
(^ET^o;)  on  the  middle  of  the  head ;  and  in  line  734  of  the  same 
book  we  are  told  that  Patroclus  leaped  from  his  chariot  to  the 
ground,  holding  his  spear  in  his  left  hand,  but  with  the  other  he 
seized  a  stone  (grer^ov),  white,  rugged,  which  his  hand  embraced. 
Iliad  20,  line  288,  reads  thus,  ^  JSneas  seized  in  his  hand  a  stone 
(vET^o;),  a  ^eat  weight.'  In  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  book  4,  page 
271,  Hutchmson's  edition,  the  word  v^rpos  is  used  to  signii^  a 
stone :  the  passage  reads  thus,  *CLs  yip  iwa^  sh  I^e^^/z/xev  ouhts 
ETi  virfos  avojOsv  wE^di? — *  for  the  moment  one  of  them  gained  the 

ascent 
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ascent  there  was  no  more  stones  thrown  from  ahove.'  In  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  line  28,  the  word  wir^os  is  used  to  signify  a 
stone :  the  language  runs  thus,  '  neither  raising  her  eye  nor  turn- 
ing her  face  from  the  earth.'  She  listens  to  her  friends  when 
advised  (by  them),  ws  Trirqos  -w  hoLKd^aio^  xXv^ofv^  as  a  stone  or  as 
the  ocean's  billow.  The  term  virpos  is  employed  in  the  same 
acceptation  in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  line  436,  which 
runs  thus ;  *  On  the  very  day  when  my  anger  boiled,  and  when  to 
be  stoned  with  stones  (to  KiuaQr^vai  Trerqois)  would  have  been  most 
welcome  to  me.'  Longinus,  also,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Sublime, 
uses  vsrqof  to  signify  a  stone,  in  section  35,  where  he  says,  *  we 
do  not  reckon  anythine  in  nature  more  wonderful  than  the  boiling 
furnaces  of  -^tna,  wich  cast  up  stones,  'xrirqov^J  The  word 
^erpos  is  also  used  by  Pindar  as  denoting  a  stone.  In  2  Mace, 
i.  16,  vsrqos  means  a  stone  :  the  passage  reads  thus :  '  And  open- 
ing SL  privy  door  of  the  roof,  they  threw  stones  {'irerpovs)  like 
thunderbolts,  and  struck  down  the  captain ;'  and  also  in  2  Mace. 
iv.  41,  the  word  is  employed  in  the  same  sense,  where  we  are 
told  that  the  people,  seeing  the  attempt  of  Lysimachus,  some  of 
them  caught  stones  {virpovs). 

The  term  TrsTpa^  I  believe,  is  uniformly  employed  to  signify  a 
rock,  but  never  in  the  sense  of  a  single  stone.  There  is  no  ex- 
ample in  any  good  author  of  Tr&r^a  being  used  for  grsr/^os-,  as 
denoting  a  stone,  although  sometimes  ^sr^o^  may  be  used  for 
Trerqa,  In  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  Tierpa.  signifies  a  rock, 
and  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  ^et^os-,  as  meaning  a  stone, 
we  shall  have  recourse  to  classical  authority,  as  well  as  to  the 
Septuagint  and  New  Testament  Greek,  In  the  Iliad  of  Homer, 
book  2,  line  88,  the  poet  says, '  the  people  thronged  together  like 
swarms  of  bees,  which  come  over  continually  from  the  hollow 
rock  (ver^s)J  In  Iliad,  book  16,  line  407,  Homer  speaks  of  a 
man  sitting  on  a  projecting  rock  (v^Tpvi).  In  Iliad,  book  15,  lines 
273  and  619,  we  have  the  phrases  n'ki^aros  irir^^  an  inacces- 
sible rock ;  and  in  the  16th  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  line  35,  we 
read  Trerqai  fiKifiaroiy  inaccessible  rocks.  See  Buttman's  Lexi- 
logus.  In  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  book  1*,  page  28,  Hutchinson's 
edition,  we  have  the  same  phrase  and  in  the  same  sense. 
In  the  Anabasis  of  the  same  author,  book  4,  page  268,  same 
edition,  it  is  said,  they  rolled  down  (x/6ot/f  vTisp  ravms  tv^ 
u^sQsxpo(ms  TTBTqas)  stones  from  the  impending  rock.  In  Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis,  book  4,  page  228,  we  read,  that  all  who  had 
not  leaped  from  the  rock  (^er^af)  and  joined  the  rear,  were 
slain. 

In  the  Septuagint  translation,  I  believe,  the  Hebrew  word  for 
rock  is  uniformly  rendered  by  vsrqoL,  and  never  by  wer^of.     Take 

the 
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the  following  as  a  specimen :  Jer.  it.  S9  ;  Ex.  xtii.  6 ;  Judg.  xx. 
47;  kv.  8;  1  Sam.  xir.  4;  xxiii.  28;  Num.  xx.  10;  11 ;  Deut. 
xxxii.  13;  Isa.  ii.  10;  Jer.  v.  3;  Amos  vL  12;  1  Chroh.  xi.  15; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  6 ;  Jer.  xMii.  28. 

The  New  Testament  writers,  without  an  exception^  iise  ver^dt, 
to  rignify  a  rocki  but  nerer  ver^r.  Matt.  vii.  24,  25,  reads  thus: 
*  Therefore  whcisoerer  heareth  these  sayings  o{  miiie  and  doeih 
them,  I  will  liken  unto  a  wise  man  which  built  his  hoiise  upon  a 
rock'  («wi  T*jf  wfrpav).  In  Matt,  xxvii.  51-60,  we  are  told,  *  the 
▼eil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  earth  did  quake  and  the  rocks  rent'  (xai  au  Trir^ai  ^axia- 
OtKray) ;  and  in  the  60th  verse  it  is  said  that  the  bbdjr  of  Jesu§  was 
laid  in  a  tomb  hewn  out  in  the  rock  (ev  t%  itirptt).  In  Mark  xv. 
46,  it  is  said  the  body  of  the  Sayiour  Was  laid  in  a  septdehre 
which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock  (ex  irtrqxt).  In  Luk6  vi.  48,  we 
are  told  that  whosoever  cometh,  heareth,  and  doeth  the  sayings 
of  Cbrist,  is  like  a  man  that  built  a  house,  and  digged  deep,  and 
laid  the  foundation  upon  a  rock  (e^r  not  i^'et^ocv).  In  Rom.  ix. 
33,  we  have  the  expression  inr^an  <Tk^y^(iKovy  *  rock  bf  otfence,' 
applied  to  Christ ;  and  in  1  Cor.  x.  4,  ;t  is  said  they  *  did  all 
drink  of  the  spiritual  rock  {vsrqx^)  thai  followed  fhem,  and  that 
rock  was  Christ'  In  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  ihe  Saviour  i^  called  a  tock  of 
offence  {irerpA  (nucifiiKou).  In  Rev.  vi.  15,  16,  various  classes  of 
people  are  said  to  hide  theinselves  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains 
(sif  Tflts"  vtrpas  ran  op^ofv)  and  to  call  upon  the'rocks  {rdts  v^rpAii) 
to  fall  on  them. 

These  citations  prove,  I  think,  that  the  word  grer^i,  both  in  the 
Septuagint  and  New  Testament  Greek,  is  employed  uniformly  to 
signify  a  rock,  and  also  that  it  is  figuratively  applied  to  ^ 
Saviour ;  but  neither  Peter  nor  any  of  the  apostles  is  ever  called 
wer^flt.  Jesus  therefore  must  be  the  vtr^ct  on  which  the  Church 
is  built  and  not  Peter  nor  Ins  faith. 


REMAfikfi 
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REMARKS  ON  JOHN  iii.  13. 

Greek  Text, — Ver.  12.  Elrk  Mytta  ttiroy  ^fuvi  icai  od  irt<rTt6ert,  irus  ihv  cYirw  bfuv 
rk  ^irovpiwtd  n-itfTc^o'cte ; — Ver.  13.  Kol  o^tU  kyafi^firtKW  kh  rhy  odpayhy,  W  /i^  6  (fic 
Tov  odpttfoO  Moratfiiiff  d  vStt  rov  wQp^cftt  6  Av  iy  r^  odptw^, 

AfUhoHsed  Version. — Ver.  12.  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  beliere  not, 
how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things? — Ver.  13.  And  no  man 
hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  &om  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
Mad  which  is  in  heaven. 

Prvpoud  fendering,-^Vet.  13.  Atid  yet  none  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but  (thel% 
is)  one  who  hath  descended  frbm  heaven,  the  Son  of  Man  Vhose  abode  is  in 
heaven. 

AmonO  th0  *  many  of  the  rulers '  who  accepted  the  iniracleB  of 
Jesus  o^  Nazareth  as  credentials  satisfactorily  attesting  his  Divine 
mission)  one  of  the  earliest  so  convinced  was  Nicodemus.  He  Was 
a  pharisee,  and  a  teacher  of  the  law.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  for  learning  as  to 
have  won  the  title  of,  xar  i^^X^v^  '  the  teacher  of  Israel/  (ver.  10). 
And  not  content  to  slumber  slothfully  in  the  arms  of  fame,  and 
desist  from  those  labours  which  had  raised  him  to  the  eminence  he 
enjoyed,  he  continued  his  theologic  toil  5  and,  as  is  usual  in  intel- 
lectual researchj  the  deeper  he  dug,  the  inore  ponderous  and  un- 
manageable were  the  difficulties  at  which  he  arrived.  A  greater 
Teacher  however  appears,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth — perchance  the 
Messiah.  To  him  he  will  propound  Eis  difficulties^  and  an  op- 
portunity will  thus  be  at  the  same  time  afforded  him  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  this  remarkable  person. 

It  seems  to  be  not  an  altogether  improbable  conjecture  that  he 
intended  to  seek  information  relative  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  before  he  has  time  to  propose  his  question,  Jesus 
solemnly  apprises  him  that  none  can  see  that  kingdom  except  fii*st 
he  be  born  again.  Awe-struck  by  the  solemnity  of  manner  with 
which  this  is  announced  to  him,  and  by  the  evidence  of  superhuman 
knowledge  that  he  perceives  in  him  who  has  thus  read  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart,  he  dares  not  absolutely  disbelieve,  yet  cannot  under- 
stand. He  inquires  how  this  pre-requisite  is  possible.  To  remove 
all  lingering  doubt,  the  assertion  is  repeated  as  solemnly  as  it 
first  was  enunciated :  he  is  taught  that  as  there  is  a  natural  birth, 
so  the^e  is  dr  spiritual  birth :  he  is « forbidden  to  indulge  a  feeling 
of  wondering  incredulity  *,  and  reminded  that  we  may  find  among 
the  commonest  physical  phenomena  things  quite  incomprehensible 
to  us.  Still  he  requests  that  more  light  may  be  slied  on  this  mys- 
terious subject,  and  Jesus  is  not  unwilling  to  comply  with  the  request. 
But  first  he  gently  reproaches  him  with  his  unacquaintance,  though 

he 
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« 


he  was  *  the  teacher  of  Israel/  with  one  of  the  first  rudiments  of 
religious  knowledge.     *  Solemnly  do  I  testify/  he  continues,  ^  that 

€  teach  many  things  that  ye  understand  not,  and  yet  are  believed  ; 

ut  our  testimony,  concerning  things  of  which  we  have  a  full  and 
certain  knowledge,  ye  reject.  But  if  I  have  told  t/ou  earthly 
things^ — if  I  have  told  you  of  the  necessity  of  an  entire  renovation 
of  the  human  heart  and  character,  an  assertion  based  on  facts  that 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  your  own  cognizance, — and  ye  will  believe 
noty  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ? — if  I  an- 
nounce to  you  the  means  that  are  appointed  for  effecting  man's 
new  birth  from  above  and  complete  restoration  to  pristine  holiness 
and  glorvy  and  make  known  others  of  the  hitherto  undisclosed  pur- 
poses of  the  Almighty?  And  yet  it  is  I  alone  who  can  satisfy 
your  thirst  for  such  knowledge.  For  none  hath  ever  ascended  into 
heaven^  to  read  the  mysterious  volume  of  the  will  of  God,  and 
report  the  intelligence  below,  but  there  is  one^  one  now  in  thy  pre- 
sence, who  hath  descended  from  heaven^  who  now  appears  as  the 
Son  of  Many  but  whose  abode  is  in  heaven.  And  he  is  come  not 
merely  to  teach  the  way  of  salvation,  but  himself  to  open  that  way ; 
and  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  is  the 
Son  of  Man  to  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  may 
not  peiishy  but  may  (for  His  death's  sake  receiving  life  instead  of 
death)  be  introduced  by  a  second  and  spiritual  birth  into  an  ever- 
lasting life.* 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  entu>e 
passage,  and  of  ver.  13  in  particular.  It  will  now  be  needful  to 
justify  this  mode  of  rendering  ver.  13. 

I.  Every  reader  who  has  even  a  slight  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  must  be  aware  that  the  expres- 
sion E<  /mij  is  in  several  instances  used  as  equivalent  to  aXXa,  that 
is  to  say,  with  an  adversative  instead  of  an  excessive  meaning, 
lliere  will,  I  think,  be  found  thirteen  passages  (including  the 

I)resent  one)  in  which  this  is  the  case.     The  twelve  are  the  fol- 
owing: — 

Matt.  ziL  4.  Ltike  iv.  27.  Gal.  i.  7. 

xxiv.  36.  John  xtu.  12  (?);  — -  i.  19  (?) 

Mark  xiii.  S2.  Horn.  xiy.  14.  Rev.  ix.  4. 

Luke  iv.  26.  1  Cor.  vii.  1 7.  xxi.  27. 

(So  is  lav  pt*)  employed  in  Gal.  ii.  16,  and  John  v.  19,  and  per- 
haps in  Matt.  xxvi.  42.)  In  eight  of  these  places  our  translators 
have  (rightly,  as  I  judge)  rendered  st  (jL'n  by  the  adversative  *  but.' 
In  Luke  iv.  26,  27.  They  have  used  'save  '  and  'saving ;'  and 
in  consequence,  the  translation  that  they  have  ^ven  us  of  these 
verses  manifestly  implies  that  Naaraan  the  Syrian  and  the  widow 
of  Sarepta  were  Israelites.     Clearly  the  rendering  should  be — 

'but 
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*  but  unto  none  of  them  (i.  e.  the  widows  in  Israel)  was  Elias  sent, 
BUT  unto  Sarepta>  a  city  of  Sidon^*  &c.  Our  translators  have,  in- 
deed, rendered  el  ijwn  by  hut  in  the  present  passage  also,  but  mani- 
festly in  the  exceptive  sense.  That  but  in  the  adversative  sense  is 
an  allowable  rendering,  a  comparison  of  the  above  texts  will  suffi- 
ciently show. 

II.  According  to  the  rendering  of  the  verse  here  proposed,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  g<mv  after  u  ix'h — '  but  there  is  one  who  hath 
descended ;'  and  this  eo-T«v  is  not  the  mere  copula,  but  the  substan- 
tive verb.  In  classical  Greek  this  ellipsis  is,  to  say  the  least,  rare. 
Yet  it  would  seem  to  be  the  substantive  verb  that  is  omitted  in 
the  common  idiom  ov^eU  8(tt«  ov,  *  there  is  no  one  who  .  .  .  not.'» 
So  perhaps  with  dvayxin^  *  there  is  a  necessity ;'  as  ovyyvwyiin  is  used 
by  a  similar  construction,    and  in  conjunction   with   avayxnj  in 

Xhuc.  i.  32.,  avayxv)  xxi  vfAuv  xal  aXXov  Travrof  IziixovpiOLS  ^eio^ai^ 
xai  j^vyyveufJLyi  si  fJt,^  fJLsra.  Kanias  $6^5*  Se/CAaXXov  otixapri^  rri  Trporspov 
dvpaytJLoauv^  havrla  roX/uia;/u<6v,  ^  there  is  a  necessity  to  demand  aid 
.  .  .  .,  and  there  is  pardon  for  us  (i.  e.  it  is  excusable)  if,  with  no 
evil  intention,  but  from  an  error  of  judgment,  &c.'  So  we  read 
in  Horn.  Od.  v  298,— 

*  at  Kara  ^wuar  'O^vtrcrfiog  ^eloiOy 

where  Dr.  Jelf  (Greek  Gram.  §  376,  d.)  appears  to  consider  the 
substantive  verb  to  be  omitted.^  In  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament  instances  of  this  ellipsis  are  scarcely  more  fre- 
quent. In  2  Cor.  iii.  17,  *  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  w,  there 
is  liberty;'  Heb.  ix.  16,  *  where  there  is  a  testament;'  and 
Rev.  iv.  2,  &c.,  we  have  expressions  similar  to  the  Homeric  line 
just  quoted.  Much  less  doubtful  is  the  passage,  2  Thess.  ii.  7, 
which  as  to  construction  resembles  the  one  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, both  in  the  omission  of  the  ea-n  and  the  use  of  the  article 
and  participle :  to  yap  iJivarripiov  ^Stj  hepyeiTat  rr,s  avofjLias'  /xcvov  or 
jtaTex<uv  apri, — '  only  there  is  one  who  now  restraineth.' 

III.  On  the  point  just  alluded  to — this  use  of  the  article  with 
the  participle — any  special  remarks  can  hardly  be  needful.  It  will 
suffice  to  refer  to  Acts  i.  20  {illvi  %<jrcj  h  xaroixouv  Iv  a^rtj),  John. v. 
45  (%(mv  6  Kocmyopm  v[jlojv)^  and  Rom.  XV.  12  (strrai  .  .  .  S  dviffri- 

/JLSVOS). 

It  thus  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the  words 
may  be  translated  in  the  manner  proposed.  I  proceed  to  show 
that  the  common  rendering  is  objectionable. 

It  is  evident  that  our  translators  intended  to  convey  the  idea 

*  Or  it  may  be  equally  satis&ctory  to  take  it  as, '  No  man  t^  one  who ....  not.' 
*»  Yet  here  the  tialy  nnderstood  may  be  regarded  as  merely  the  copula,  the  jcotA 
K.  r.  X.  being  the  predicate,  coming  under  the  Aristotelian  category  of  wov, 

that 
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that  the  Son  of  Man  furnishes  an  exception  to  the  statement  4at 
none  had  ascended  into  heaven.  And  not  only  have  our  trans- 
lators thus  understood  this  Terse :  all  other  translators  aad  com- 
mentators (as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain)  have  attached 
this  sense  to  the  words  of  the  origisaL  Of  bq  little  importance 
then  is  the  inquiry,  in  wliat  sense  the  San  of  Man  at  this  time  had 
€Uicended  into  heaven. 

Some  cut  the  knot,  but  steaUhily,  by  tacitly  taking  tiie  going  up 
into  heaven  as  equivalent  to  being  in  heaven,  and  forget  that  to 
ascend  implies  being  previously  in  a  lower  position  and  exchanging 
it  for  a  higher.  Sisbop  Hall  paraphrases : — ^  These  [high  and 
incomprehensible  mysteries  of  another  world]  are  tlungs  vfich  no 
man  can  tell  thee,  but  he  that  has  been  in  heaven ;  and  no  man 
hath  been  there  to  see  them,  but  he  that  is  now  come  down,  &c.' 
Nonnus  in  like  manner,  in  his  hexametrical  paraphrase  of  John's 
Gospel  (quoted  in  Smith's  Script.  Test.,  voL  ii.  p.  147.)  writes : — 

*  OvTTore  ht  fifioroi  aXXocy  ifirrfyifAioy  ir-^a  iraXXwy, 
Ohpavluty  kTrarijfftt^  apififiaToy  Avrvya  JcvrXoiK, 

*  Never  hath  any  other,®  bounding  with  wind-outstripping  foot, 
trodden  the  inaccessible  round  of  the  heavenly  cycles,  except  this 
Pivine  Person,  &c.'  The  imagination  of  Nonnus  and  his  readers 
might  easily  conceive  that  that  Divine  Person  trod  these  lofty 
paths,  without  ever  having  been  in  a  less  exalted  position,  which 
our  av«/3E/393H£v  implies. 

Others  would  have  us  understand  a  figurative  ascent,  and  main- 
tain that  this  metaphor  signifies  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree 
o^  knowledge  in  spiritual  things.  Still  it  must  even  thus  signify 
attainment  J  and  imply  that  there  was  a  period  when  such  a  degree 
of  knowledge  had  not  been  possessed.  But  who  will  assert  this  of 
Christ?  who,  at  least,  that  believes  that  the  Son  of  Man  was  the 
eternal  and  coequal  Son  of  the  eternal  and  omniscient  God  ? 

Both  of  these  interpretations  must  then,  J  conceive,  \^  aban- 
doned, and  with  them  the  exceptive  notion  on  which  they  are 
founded.  A3  a  substitute  for  the  translation  which  conveys  that 
notion,  I  offer  the  rendering  above  given  to  the  reader's  candid 
judgment.  R.  F.  W. 

^  I  preanme  fipor^i  in  this  passage  is  hardly  to  be  understood  in  the  Btrict  sens^ 
of  *  a  mortal ;'  since  B^ffxtKos  oStoj,  who  trod  the  round  of  those  cycles,  could  not. 
be  so  denominated.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  word  must  be  taken  in  its  foil' 
meaning,  we  should  manifestly  bave  here  another  example  of  ct  /t^  used  for  dxxi. 


t   »j.i    <i ^iM^^^Mia^^w 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DR.  TREGELLES*  LETTERS  FROM  THE  CONTINENT. 

Moid  iSU^  Pelershurgky  Hamburg^  Aug*  13,  1850. 

My  dear  Sir,— r After  I  last  wrote  you  from  Paris  I  continued  my 
collations  in  the  Biblioth^que  du  Roi.  Tlie  following  is  a  summary  of 
what  I  have  djone  there.  I  ha,ve  collated  E  and  M  of  the  Gospels ; 
33  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Revelation  (called 
17  in  the  Epistles).  I  have  re-examined  my  collation  of  D  of  the 
Epistles,  especially  with  regard  to  the  corrections  of  the  different  hands, 
in  order  that  the  edition  of  this  MS.  from  the  joint  labours  of  Tischen- 
dorf  and  myself  may  be  ajs  accurate  as  possible. 

I  have  examined  my  collations  as  carefully  a;^  I  could  with  those  of 
Tischendorf  and  others,  and  all  differences  of  any  ]^ind  have  been  com- 
pared  again  with  the  MSS.  themselves.  I  trust  that  in  this  way  a  good 
degree  of  correctness  has  been  obtained. 

I  have  traced  a  page  in  fac-simile  of  each  of  the  MSS.  which  I  have 
collated,  and  also  of  L  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  fragment  W  (published 
by  Tischendorf),  and  of  the  CoisliD  fn^ments  H  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 

We  left  Paris,  Jtdy  22,  and  as  J  was  well  wearied  with  close  appli- 
cation to  the  collation  of  MSS. /or  more  than  three  months,  we  jour- 
neyed easily  to  this  city,  by  YaleBciexmes,  Brussels,  Waterloo,  Namur, 
Li^ge,  Aix-la^Chapel^et  Colo^fn«,  and  Qanovex.  We  arxiyed  here 
July  3^1 ;  and  everything,  in  this  h6tel  has  been  such  as  would  make 
our  stay  heve  comfortable. 

I  found  Dr.  Petersen  at  the  city  library,  and  he  kindly  arranged  for 
me  to  come  daily^  frcnxi  eleven  till  three :  the  hours  at  which  it  was 
commonly  apexL  are  only  from  twelve,  till  to  two.  The  MS.  H  of  the 
Gospels  was  immediately  placed  be£wa  me,  and  I  found,  as  I  expected, 
that  the  ^ragmait  which  I.met  with  at  Cambridge  amoogst  Bentley's 
papecft  (about  one-fourth  of  a  leaf)  does  belong  to  this  MS.  I  have 
collated  H  as  oaseiiilly  as  1  could.  It  was  previously  no  better  than 
an  uDCollated  MS^ ;  for  the  only  collation,  that  of  Wolff^  its  former 
possessor,  is  both  very  defective  and  very  incorrect. 

I  have  also  here  examii^ed  the  Uffenbach  fiagment  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  I  have  collated  it  twice,  as  carefulLy  as  I  could. 

To-day  I  saw  the  learned  Oriental  scholar.  Dr.  Redslob.  Amongst 
his  books  I  noticed  the  first  edition  of  your  Pictorial  Bible.  He  was 
not  aware  who  had  edited  it.  Perhaps  you  know  that  many  of  the  same 
wood  engravings  were  used  for  a  German  Bible-Dictionacy,  on  which 
Dr.  Bedslob  was  engaged. 

I  am 
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I  am  now  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Berlin.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  seen  there  that  excellent  man,  Dr.  Neander ;  and  I  had  thought 
of  several  points  of  Church  History  to  speak  of  to  him  ;  it  was  there- 
fore with  no  common  feeling  of  sorrow  that  I  heard,  just  as  I  was 
leaving  Paris,  through  M.  Adolphe  Monod,  that  Neander  is  no  longer 
in  this  transitory  scene. 

Leipzig  J  Sept,  1,  1850. 

At  Berlin  we  visited  Neander's  grave  with  no  common  interest  and 
feelings.  He  lies  in  Trinity-churchyard  (Krummaoher's),  just  outside 
the  Halle-gate.  When  we  went  thither  we  were  at  once  directed  to 
the  spot,  almost  in  one  corner  of  the  ground.  A  broad  mound,  over 
which  ivy  is  trained,  covers  the  remains  of  Neander's  mother,  one  of 
his  sisters,  and  himself.  The  graves  of  his  mother  and  sbter  have  iron 
crosses  at  the  head,  with  these  inscriptions : — 

Hier 

Ruhet 

Eine  edle  Frau,  Eine  gute  Mutter, 

Frau  Eleonore  Neander, 

Geboren  im  Frankfurth  A.  M.  D.  24»«  Sept.  1755. 

Gestorben  in  Berlin  D.  7»"  Jan.  1818. 


Hier 

Ruht 

im  Herm 

Neben  ihrer  vorangegangenen  seeligen 

Mutter,  tief  betrauert  von  den  Ihrigen 

Caroline  Henr.  Scholz,  geb.  Neander, 

Geb.  1778.  D.  12  Sept.  gest.  D.  20  Msertz  1840. 

A  similar  monument  will  soon,  I  suppose,  mark  the  resting-platie  of 
August  Neander.  His  surviving  sister  has  a  spot  reserved  by  his  side 
in  this  family  burial-ground.  We  went  from  the  tomb  of  Neander  to 
his  former  abode,  in  the  Markgrafen  Strasse.  His  sister  was  gone  to 
Hamburg,  and  Maria  Blume,  the  servant  who  attended  on  them  for 
thirty  years,  showed  us  his  study  and  other  rooms.  His  study  remained 
just  as  he  had  left  it,  with  the  books  lying  in  the  order  in  which  they 
had  been  used.  To  most  eyes  it  would  seem  entire  confusion.  On  the 
floor  there  was  one  large  vacant  space ;  and  there  we  found  his  bed 
had  been  placed  during  his  last  few  days.  It  was  removed  from  his 
small  and  confined  sleeping-room,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
continue  to  dictate  to  his  amanuensis ;  and  there  in  his  study,  amidst 
his  books,  from  which  he  had  drawn  such  stores  of  instruction  for 
others,  he  breathed  his  last.  His  servant  spoke  of  him,  as  well  she 
might,  with  deep  feeling.  The  visits  to  his  grave  and  his  abode  were 
deeply  interesting. 

At  Berlin,  I  saw  pretty  much  of  Dr.  Lachmann,  with  whom  I  had 
most  agreeable  intercourse.  Although  I  consider  that  he  has  limited 
his  critical  authorities  too  much,  and  that  he  has  not  sufficiently  sought 
to  investigate  the  actual  readings  of  those  authorities,  yet  he  has  been 

the 
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the  first  to  follow  on  in  the  course  indicated  by  Bentley,  of  resting 
simply  on  tmeient  authorities.  This  credit  be  deserves,  without  any 
question. 

I  examined  the  books  from  which  he  has  given  his  Latin  readings. 
The  collations  are  rery  nicely  inserted  in  different  Latin  New  Testa- 
ments. I  regret  exceedingly  that  he  has  not  fully  published  them ;  for 
they  would  hare  formed  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  criticism  of 
the  Vulgate.  For  instance,  in  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  the  addition  found  in  the 
common  Vulgate,  '  d^lutiens  mortem,  ut  vitse  setemse  heredes  eflicere- 
mur,'  is  enclosed  by  Lachmann,  within  brackets,  with  the  note,  ^  om,  JF. 
id,*  showing  that  it  is  omitted  in  the  Codex  FtddensiSj  and  another. 
To  what  other  he  refers  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know  ;  for  Person 
says  of  this  passage,  that  the  Lectionarium  Luxoviense  (the  readings 
of  which  were  published  by  Mabillon)  was  the  only  one  then  known 
free  from  that  addition.  The  Codex  alius ^  however,  to  which  Lach- 
mann alludes,  is  one  of  the  excellent  MSS.  at  Wolfenbuttel,  mentioned 
in  his  Prolegomena,  I  have  entreated  him  to  publish  his  Latin  col- 
lations. We  had  much  conversation  on  the  subject  of  New  Testament 
criticism ;  and  I  believe  that  I  fully  explained  to  him  the  points  on 
which  I  differ  from  him  as  to  the  formation  of  a  text. 

Most  of  the  professors,  d;c.,  at  Berlin  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
vacation,  and  were  absent.  This  was  also  the  case  at  Halle,  where, 
however,  I  found  Professor  Rodiger.  I  inquired  what  progress  was 
made  with  printing  the  concluding  part  of  Gesenius's  Thesaurus,  It 
is  not  as  yet  in  the  printer's  hands.  Professor  Bddiger  has  had  to 
arrange  the  mass  of  notes,  etc.,  left  by  Gesenius ;  for  the  last  part  of 
the  Thesaurus  was  not  only  to  complete  the  alphabet,  but  also  to  con- 
tain observations  and  corrections  on  the  former  parts,  especially  the 
Jirsty  which  Gesenius  wrote  before  his  Lexicon  Manuake, 

Here  at  Leipzig  I  have  been  very  busy  comparing  my  collations  of 
MSS.  with  Tischendorf  s.  'i'his  has  been  close  and  weary  work ;  but 
I  have  now  nearly  finished  it,  and  the  result  is  highly  satisfactory.  The 
discrepancies  between  our  collations  are  very  few,  and  of  but  small 
importance.  I  note  them  all,  that  I  may  send  them  to  the  places 
where  the  MSS.  are  preserved  for  re-examination. 

Tischendorf  has  nearly  half- finished  printing  the  text  of  the  Codex 
Amiatintis  from  his  and  my  collations.  It  is  not  a  fac-simile  edi- 
tion ;  and  I  expect,  from  the  care  bestowed,  that  it  will  be  accurately 
executed.        , 

We  have  also  compared  our  transcripts  of  the  readings  of  the  Codex 
Claromontanus,  I  made  such  notes  of  all  the  places  which  in  his 
edition  of  the  N.  Test;  do  not  accurately  follow  the  MS.,  that  they  are  all 
now  corrected.  In  most  of  these  places  TischendorTs  own  MS.  notes 
were  quite  right,  aiid  the  error  lay  in  the  printed  readings  in  his  Greek 
Testament.  He  says  that  he  had  then  too  much  on  his  hands  at  once, 
as  his  edition  of  the  LXX.  was  enough  to  absorb 'his  attention.  I  wish 
that  more  care  had  been  bestowed  on  the  readings  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  in  his  Greek  Testament ;'  for  I  should  thus  have  been  saved  from 
much  of  my  labour  in  re-examining  them.     Tischendorf  seems,  how- 

VOL.  VI.— NO.  XII.  2  H  ever, 
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«ver,  all  Tigoiir  mad  energy,  m  if  aa  amount  of  literary  work  eame 
amin  with  him ;  as  if  bis  head,  hands,  and  eyes  knew  but  little  of  tiie 
weariness  which  often  oiypresses  mine. 

In  about  six  weeiu  his  edition  of  the  Co4^  AmicUinu$  will  pro- 
bably be  published ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  says  that  he  will 
put  the  Cmiex  CkuromofiUmm  into  the  printer's  hands.  I  have  gladly 
contributed  what  aid  I  could  to  make  these  editions  complete  and 
accurate.  I  have  also  lent  Tischendorf  my  &c-similes  of  both  these 
MSS.  to  be  lithographed. 

I  went  to  Dresden  for  a  couple  of  days,  the  morniags  of  which  I  em- 
ployed in  examining  the  Codex  JBoernerumu$y  especially  in  all  those 
places  in  which  the  text  as  printed  by  Matthsei  differs  from  the  Codex 


In  choosing  one  page  for  a  fae-simile,  I  took  that  which  contains 
1  Tim.  ill.  16 ;  and  I  can  now  only  repeat  my  assurances  of  the  entire 
mistake  made  by  Mr.  Porter  (Hrhoever  may  have  been  his  informant) 
as  to  th^  reading  oi  that  passage.  There  is  not  the  least  ground  for 
supposing  the  reading  00  to  be  a  correction  from  O ;  the  ink  is 
alike ;  and  the  0  is  not  stuck  up  in  one  corner,  for  want  of  rooai^  as 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  following  word  is  preei^ly  thw: 

oc  e^ANepaeH 

The  resemblance  of  this  MS.  to  the  Codex  Sam^Uensis  (published 
in  a  lithographed  fiu3*simile  by  Rettig)  is  even  more  evident  iq  lookiPg 
at  the  MS.  itself  than  in  examining  Matthmi's  ftio-simi]^.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Codex  ffoemerianus  there  is  one  leaf,  and  at  the  end 
tiiere  are  eleven,  with  writing  in  i^  l^ter  hand,  f^xactly  like  the  leaves 
prefixed  to  the  Codex  Sangalleneis. 

To-day  I  went  ea^rlj  by  the  railroad  to  Halle,  returning  to  thk  place 
by  an  afternoon  train  ;  my  object  was  to  see  Professor  ROdiger  again. 
He  showed  me  a  new  book,  which  he  had  not  yet  examined  :  I^e  Mm 
Test^LmenH  verMone  Syriaca  Antiqua  guam  PeechUho  voeatUy  iUni 
quaiuor^  SeripsU  Joannes  Wiekeihatuf.  I  procured  it  at  onee  at  the 
Orphan-House,  and  I  have  devoted  some  hours  to  an  examination  of  its 
contents.  The  writer  does  not  appear  to  be  deeply  skilled  in  criticism ; 
and  he  seems  to  adhere  to  the  common  printed  Syriae  text,  a9  an  au- 
thority for  readings  against  all  other  evidence ;  he  therefore  exf»esses 
great  suspicion  of  the  teKt  of  the  Grospels  which  Mr.  Cureton  dis- 
covered, because  it  differs  so  widely  from  the  printed  Peahito.  The 
writer  possesses  no  small  stock  of  information ;  but  he  has  hardly  any 
acquaintance  with  apything  published  in  £nglaod ;  for  instance,  he  is 
wholly  unaware  of  the  existence  of  Greenfield's  edition  of  the  S^Ha^ 
d^ew  Testament^  although  it  follows  Widmanstadt  more  thoro^^ly 
than  does  any  other ;  and  as  to  Dr.  l^\  he  knows  nothing  i^i  the 
account  which  that  editor  h^  given  4i/(  the  authorities  (whether  suffi- 
cient or  not  is  not  the  present  question)  in  places  where  he.  giv«e8  a 
readmg  different  from  the  common.  I  fear  that  Wichelhaus'a  hook  will 
not  advance  Biblical  criticism  in  general,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
tUrir"^^  ""  particuJar,  by  a  single  step,  The  informaljon,  h^w- 
ever,  on  many  parts  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  good. 

As 
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As  I  write  you  simply  in  oonnection  with  the  objects  of  your  Jourual, 
I  have  not  alluded  to  many  of  the  places  of  interest  at  which  I  have 
been.  One,  however,  is  not  to  be  wholly  forgotten—  Witfenberff — 
the  place  whero  Luther  laboured }  where  he  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  where  he  was  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  to  awaken 
man,  fan  and  wide,  to  know  what  that  righteousness  is  which  avails 
before  God,  even  the  righteousness  which  is  through  &ith  in  the  merits 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  his  abode,  first,  while  he  was  a  monk, 
and  afterwards,  when  he  was  a  married  man,  and  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  I  have  looked  with  no  small  interest  at  the  mo- 
nastery and  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo,  at  Rome,  where  Luther, 
the  Augustine  monk,  sojourned  during  his  visit  to  the  Papal  city,  in 
the  days  of  Julius  the  Second.  Many  visit  that  church  without  a 
thought  of  Luther.  Jonah  and  the  Whale,  the  only  piece  of  sculpture 
from  the  hand  of  that  artist  Raffael,  whose  birth-year  was  the  same 
as  Luther's,  is  to  them  a  suffici^it  attraction.  That  spot  had  its 
interest  to  me,  aa  the  one  where  Luther  learned  the  evils  of  Borne  ; 
where  he,  who  had  in  approaching  the  city  kissed  the  earth,  saying, 
^  Holy  Rome,  I  salute  thee  I' — proved  that  she  was  practically  filled 
with  corruption.  I  have  looked  at  the  Seala  Sanota^  up  which  many 
still  climb  on  their  knees ;  and  I  have  thought  of  Luther  when  vainly 
doing  this,  stopped  by  the  sudden  lemembrance  of  the  Scripture,  <  The 
just  by  faith  shall  live.'  And  now  I  seemed  to  have  before  me  at 
Wittenberg  the  results  of  the  previous  education  of  Luther's  spirit. 
Ho'e  was  the  church  in  which  Luther  preached  ;  to  the  door  of  which, 
he  affixed  his  theses  against  indulgences ;  those  theses  which  God  des- 
tined to  shake  ofiT  the  Papal  yoke;  and  there  in  that  church  is  his 
burial-^place,  the  spot  where  his  mortal  remains  repose  uatil  the  day  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  just. 

These  were  scenes  to  awaken  many  thoughts :  how  much  of  man 
has  marred  God's  work  in  the  Reformation :  how  many  who  boast 
of  the  Reformation  heed  not  its  first  and  distinguishing  principle, — 
justification  by  faith,  apart  from  all  works  or  deservings  of  our 
own. 

You  may  probably  have  heard  of  Spieilegium  SoUsmense^  a  series 
of  Tolumes  of  fragments  and  works  of  early  ecclesiastical  writers 
(hitherto  inedited),  about  to  be  published  by  Dom  J.  B.  Pitra,  a  Bene^ 
dictine  monk,  of  the  Abbey  of  Solesmes,  near  Sabl^^sur-Sarthe  (de- 
partement  de  la  Sort  he). 

It  will  consist  of  ten  volumes,  in  two  series ;  the  former  contaimng 
writers  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  century ;  the  seeond  series  will 
oomprise  writers  on  to  the  end  of  Uie  twelfth  century.  I  have  often 
seen  M.  Pitra  at  Paris,  both  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  and  also  in 
the  Seminaire  du  St.  B^rit  He  appears  to  be  an  able  man,  and  a 
good  scholar.  The  most  important  work  in  the  early  centuries  appears 
to  be  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Ckms  of  Melito  of  Sardis.  This 
work  of  the  seeond  century  will  form  the  second  volume  (about  50Q 
pages  8vo.),  to  be  published  next  year.  The  first  ought  to  appear  very 
soon.     The  French  Benedictines  have  dose  much  for  saored  literature. 

2  H  2  I  expect 
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I  expect  that  M.  Pitra  will  be  considered  a  worthy  Buccessor  of  bin 
brethren  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres. 

Of  course  whilst  here  I  have  examined  the  MSS.  wbich  Tischen- 
dorf  procured  in-the  £ast,  and  which  he  has  since  published. 

I  hope  to  leave  this  place  in  four  or  five  days.  I  intend  on  my  way 
to  look  at  the  WolfenbQttel  Palimpsests  P  and  Q,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Knittel ;  and  at  Utrecht  I  hope  to  see  the  Codex  Boreelii 
(F  of  the  Gospels)  ;  and  then  without  any  needless  delay  I  trust  that  I 
shall  again  reach  England. 

Amhem^  Sept.  16,  1850. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — As  the  stupidity  of  two  Dutch  custom-house  ser- 
vants (not  officers)  has  prevented  my  getting  on  to  Utrecht,  I  may 
employ  this  evening  in  giving  you  a  detailed  account  of  what  I  did  at 
Leipzig  in  comparing  my  collations  with  TischendorTs. 

I  examined  his  collations  of  E,  U,  X  (of  the  Go^ls),  carefully, 
noting  all  variations  which  could  amount  to  difference  of  reading  for 
the  purpose  of  recomparison  with  the  MSS.  themselves.  Generally 
speaking  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  collations  was 
correct,  for  there  was  rarely  a  discrepancy ;  the  variations  were  more 
commonly  places  in  which  one  of  us  had  noted  something  which  the 
other  had  not  observed.  As  I  have  always  marked  the  beginning  and 
end  of  each  line,  this  was  a  cheek  on  the  collations  as  to,  all  omissions 
and  insertions.  A  difficulty  was  occasioned  byTischendorf  not  having 
used  throughout  the  same  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament — his  colla- 
tions (mostly  in  pencil)  are  written  in  the  margins  of  Greek  Testa- 
ments, differing  widely  in  thdr  texts.  I  found  that  his  collations  are 
far  more  correct  than  the  readings  which  he  has  printed  from  them ; 
mistakes  either  of  transcription  or  of  typography  must  thus  have 
crept  in. 

In  the  Acts  I  compared  our  two  collations  of  H  and  of  G  (Godex 
Passionei).     In  the  Epistles  J  (Godex  Passionei). 

Tischendorfs  collation  of  G  of  the  Gospels  is  hardly  in  a  fit  state  to 
be  compared  with  another,  and  therefore  (at  his  request)  I  did  not 
examine  it.  M  of  the  Gospels  he  copied^  and  as  he  had  no  collation 
of  it,  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  compare  my  collation  with. 

Besides  tlie  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  mentioned  above  I  also  compared 
my  collations  of  the  two  MSS.  at  Basle  E  and  1.  I  compared  E  with 
TischendorTs  collation,  and  also  again  with  that  made  by  Professor 
Muller  of  Basle.  This  was  the  same  collation  that  I  saw  at  Basle  four 
years  ago ;  and  which  from  a  misunderstanding  I  supposed  to  be  a 
copy  of  Tischendorfs  collation,  instead  of  being  really  one  altogether 
independent  The  three  collations,  TischendorTs,  Meier's,  and  mine, 
leave  but  few  points  as  to  this  MS.  in  any  doubt 

Dr.  Roth  of  Basle  has  collated  the  Gospels  in  Codex  1  ;  and  of  this 
collation  he  sent  to  Tischendorf  what  ai^pears  to  be  a  copy ;  I  have 
compared  this  throughout  with  my  collation. 

These  Basle  MSS.,  and  especially  the  book  of  Professor  Muller, 

which 
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which  I  used  at  Basle,  have  brought  before  me  very  forcibly  the  time 
I  passed  in  that  city  and  the  kindness  wliich  I  there  received  from  one 
now  no  more.  Dr.  De  Wette,  whose  name  must  always  be  peculiarly 
associated  by  me  with  my  stay  at  Basle ;  be  was  indeed  one  who  had 
no  common  power  in  exciting  interest  and  affection,  even  on  the  part 
of  those  who  felt  most  painfully  his  many  questionings  :  I  procured  at 
Leipzig  a  striliingly  good  lithograph  of  Dr.  De  Wette  from  a  drawing 
by  Sophie  Fornachon  :  the  resemblance  is  admirable. 

I  parted  from  Tisehendorf  with  feelings  of  great  obligation  for  the 
kindness  with  which  all  his  stores  had  been  opened  to  me ;  he  is  full 
of  energy,  and  projects  much  Biblical  work  for  future  years.  I  wish 
him  all  success. 

We  left  Leipzig  last  Thursday  morning  (Sept.  12)  and  reached 
WolfenbQttel  in  good  time.  That  place  has  suffered  much  from  the 
cholera ;  600  have  died  out  of  9000  inhabitants ;  bat  they  said,  ^  Now 
through  the  great  ruercy  of  Gody  it  has  quite  disappeared.' 

At  Wolfenbuttel  I  wanted  particularly  to  examine  the  palimpsest 
from  which  Knittel  published  some  Gothic  fragments,  and  also  the 
Greek  fragments  of  the  Gospels  P  and  Q.  Dr.  W.  Hoeck,  the  secre- 
tary, showed  me  the  library  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  particu- 
larly the  palimpsest  in  question  :  I  have  no  doubt,  from  tYie  faint  traces 
of  old  writing  on  many  of  the  leaves,  that  it  contains  much  more  than 
was  brought  to  light  by  Knittel,  and  that  chemical  means  might  ex- 
hibit many  more  fragments  either  Gothic  or  eke  Greek.  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  permission  would  be  given  to  subject  the  MS.  to  such 
treatment. 

Dr.  Lachmann  particularly  requested  me  when  at  Wolfenbuttel  to 
see  his  friend  Dr.  Schdnemann,  the  librarian :  he  is  unable  however  to 
act  as  such,  for  he  has  during  the  last  five  years  become  quite  blind. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  deprivation  more  trying  to  a 
student  than  the  entire  loss  of  sight,  but  we  found  Dr.  Schonemann 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  far  more  willing  to  dwell  on  the  mercies 
which  God  has  vouchsafed  him  than  on  his  deprivations.  It  was 
affecting  to  see  his  piercingly  bright  eyes,  and  to  know  that  they  were 
sightless.  ^  Day  and  night  are  now  the  same  to  me,^  he  said,  looking 
at  me  apparently  most  earnestly.  He  showed  us  his  study,  where  now 
he  is  compelled  to  study  and  to  write  through  the  eyes  and  hands  of 
others,  especially  his  children,  whose  care  and  attention  are  admirable. 
Dr.  Sch5nemann's  house  is  the  same  which  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
Lessing:  to  Germans  it, lias  an  interest  in  connection  with  German 
literature ;  but  to  some  the  name  of  l^essing  is  more  painfully  associated 
with  *  The  Wolfenbuttel  Fragments.^  They  told  me  there  that  those 
daring  attacks  on  Christianity  were  never  actually  deposited  in  the 
Wolfenbuttel  Library,  but  that  Lessing  procured  them  at  Hamburg 
from  Reimarus,  and  that  he  published  them  under  the  false  designation 
of  being  found  in  the  Wolfenbuttel  Library,  simply  because  everything 
published  from  that  library  was  exempt  from  all  censorship  of  the 
press. 

My  custom-house  detention  at  Arnhem  is  simply  this  :  At  Babberik, 

the 
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the  Dutch  froDtier,  they  md  that  all  my  books  must  pay  daty,  but  as 
there  were  only  aervanis  there  they  could  ROt  tdl  how  Much ;  and  thus 
two  ignorant  stupid  men  took  possession  of  ray  books  and  papers,  the 
result  of  all  my  labours, — and  instead  of  going  on  to  Utrecht  to-^y  I 
have  been  forced  to  return  to  Babberik  (ten  English  miles)  ta  fetch 
my  books  and  papers,  as  they  did  not  send  them  as  they  promised.    I 
found  the  offieert  well  meaning,  inefficient  old  men.    The  director  of 
the  customs  here,  Myn  Heer  van  der  Flootten,  says  that  my  books^ 
as  having  been  used,  are  not  subject  to  duty,  but  the  officera  at  Bab- 
berik, who  appear  to  have  no  tariff  to  show  or  to  refer  to,  have  charged 
duty  on  all  my  books  and  papers,  and  also  (by  weight)  on  the  box  that 
contains  them.     I  liave  paid  all  they  demanded  to  prevent  further 
delay.     A  complaint  has  often  been  made  that  in  England  duty  is 
chaiged  by  weight  «pon  binding  as  well  as  on  books,  but  I  never 
thought  to  find  stimi  Memd  dealf  when  made  into  a  box  to  hold  books, 
charged  duty  as  though  it  were  Uierature^    Some  ppeak  much  of  the 
civility  and  attention  of  Dutch  custom-houses ;  if  this  be  tlie  case  in 
general,  then  Babberik  must  be  an  extraordinary  exception,  for  8u<^ 
annoyance  and  delay  (to  say  nothing  of  the  expense)  I  never  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  nor  could  I  have  imagined  a  custom*house 
furnished  only  with  pereons  who  say  that  duty  is  chargeable  without 
knowing  the  aoKiuni  on  anything. 

Leydev^  Sipi,  21. 

I  was  most  kindly  received  at  tJtrecht  by  Professor  Boyaard%  who 
introduced  me  to  his  colleagues,  Professors  Bouman  and  Vinke;  the 
latter  of  whom  published  the  collation  of  tlie  Codex  Boroelianus  made 
by  Heringa.     I  examined  this  MS.  and  made  a  fac-simile  of  one  page. 
It  is  still  much  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  when  found  (afber  two  eea- 
tunes  of  oblivion)  at  Arnhem :  the  leaves  have  not  yet  been  bound. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  City  Library  at  Utrecht,  a  building  commenced 
as  a  palace  for  Louis  Bonaparte,  when  he  bore  the  title  of  King  of 
Holland.     The  academical   session    was  just  beginning  at  Utrecht; 
Professor    Royaards  commenced    his   course  of  lectures  on    Church 
History,  with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Neander.     I  had  much  in- 
teresting conversation  with  some  of  the  Utrecht  professors ;  they  look 
7n^  ^1*"^  earnestness  on  the  present  condition  of  religious  questiws 
^ngiand,  fearing  lest,  amon^rst  them  all,  we  should  lose  siglu  of  the 
fiubie^t      ^'""^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  Christ.     On  this,  however,  and  on  other 
enlai^e.        P^"^iar  interest  connected  with  Utrecht,  I  cannot  now 

Hoeven  ^^'^^^^^  J  ™*^®  particular  inquiries  of  Professor  van  der 
i«  the  librarv  Vt"  k  i  ^^  Wetstein's  books  and  papers  ;  they  are  now 
care  of  Profoa  ^^  ^^^  church  of  the  Remonstrants,  under  the 

from  Armin^^fU^  ^^  Hoeven  (who  is  himself  eighth  in  descent 
I-XX.  with  mLv      f"^     ^'^  daughter   Gertrude)  ;  I  saw  Wetstein's 
*  pretty  consid«.r; w        ,^"^  yarious  readings  ;  his  correspondence  forms 
nwdeiable  collection,  but  it  would  require  some  time  to  go 

through 
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thMMigh  it  to  search  fot  imything  of  etitical  interest*  P^fessOt*  van 
del*  Hoeven  has  kindly  promised  m^  that  he  would  seardih  amongst 
the  eorrei9poQdenee  for  any  unedited  letters  of  Bmkiley. 

Here,  at  Leyden,  I  have  been  received  by  Pwfessot  Juynboll,  the 
Orientalist,  fMA  whom  I  liavid  receivod  no  small  amount  of  infot*- 

mation. 

In  the  librlffy  I  examined  the  Syriac  MS.  from  which  L.  de  Dieu 
published  the  Apocalypse ;  it  is  not  part  of  a  Syriac  New  iT^tament, 
but  a  small  separate  MS.  (numbered  18)  of  no  great  antiquity  or  tiiti- 
thorit^,  as  I  should  think.  It  is  not  very  carefully  written  on  thickish 
glttKed  paper :  the  ink  is  very  black,  while  the  corrections  in  the  margin 
are  much  more  faint.  I  also  eteamined  the  Latin  MS.  of  Irenaeus,  of 
which  Dr.  Sleiren  has  made  use  in  his  pattly  published  edition. 

Professor  Juynboll  has  pftid  much  attention  tb  the  Ai^bic  v^i*sions 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  to  that  found  in  the  Roman  edition  of 
the  Grospels,  1691 «  The  common  opinion  of  this  version  (as  ^xp^essad 
by  Michaelis  and  others)  has  been,  that  it  was  nltered  by  the  Roman 
censors  so  as  to  accofd  with  th^  Vulgate ;  but  Piiofessor  JuyuboU  has 
shown,  from  the  examindtioft  of  an  Arabic  MS«  kt  Fmneker^  which 
contains  the  same  version,  that  this  is  actually  the  Ambic  tittnslation 
made  in  Spain  from  the  Latin  ;  and  that  so  ikr  from  being  altered  to 
suit  the  modem  Vulgate,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  condition  of  the  Latin 
text  at  the  time  when  the  version  from  it  was  made.  Pirofessor  Juyn* 
boll  stated  this  in  a  Dutch  publicatioti  which  appeared  (I  think)  twelve 
years  ago ;  but  anything  in  that  language  is  almof^t  the  same  as  not 
published^  SO  &r  as  Biblical  students  in  England  are  concerned ;  aud 
the  same  thing  I  find  also  with  regakd  to  Germany— they  know  that 
books  on  various  subjects  have  been  written  in  Dutoh,  but  the  results 
of  inquiries  when  carried  on  in  that  language  remain  unkUown.  I  have 
been  not  a  little  indebted  to  Professor  Juynboll  for  his  Divd  voce  ex- 
planations; in  this  numner  I  have  been  able  to  understand  much  of  his 

book. 

Hoping  90(m  to  see  you  in  London,  de. 

S»  PkIBBAITX  TBEOlBLLtiS. 


ON  THE  MIRACLE  OF  JOSHUA. 

Dkar  Sir,— I  regret  that  I  should  have  to  trouble  you  with  another 
letter  of  some  length  on  the  subject  of  the  mirade  of  Joshua  ;  yet,  as 
you  hove  given  insertion  to  further  strictures  Upon  my  view  of  it,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Tt«gellei,  the  Rev*  D.  Katterns,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Taylor — strictures  which  demand  a  reply,  and  a/a//  one  on  my  part— ^ 
I  have  to  claim  from  your  usual  eourresy  a  space  for  the  following 
observations  in  the  next  number  of  your  Journal  >^ 

Dr.  Tregelles  (No.  X.  p.  51 1)  does  not  admit  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tion of  a  misaole  lx>  be  its  answering  some  *  grand,  lasting,  and  osten- 
sible '  purpose,  though  he  fally  admits  that  every  miracle  has  a  purpose, 

and 
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and  ooe  <  worthy  of  6o(f  s  own  wkdoW  But  sueh  a  purpose,  can  it 
be  aught  but  *■  giand  and  kuting  ?'  It  ia  to  in  virtue  of  its  very  nature. 
When  the  learned  Doctor  remarks,  *  How  many  even  of  the  miracles  of 
our  blessed  Loid  wrought  nothing  that  was  permanemi  I  Are  tbej  on 
that  account  moi  tmiraelesf --it  is  evident  that  he  confines  the  divine 
purpose  of  a  miracle  to,  and  at  the  same  time  confounds  it  with,  its 
mere  immediaU  amd  maierial  reauU.  Wliat  could  be  more  erroneous  ? 
The  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  not  wrought  for  the  several  and 
transient  purposes  of  restoring  the  eyesight  of  one  person  or  the  hearing 
of  another :  they  were  wrought  (I  have  to  repeat  it),  according  to 
Christ's  own  declaration,  for  the  grand,  lasting,  and  ostensible  purpose 
of  iestilying  kit  divine  mission.  I  will  not  now  enter  ir  ^o  this  subject, 
which  bears  in  no  way  upon  the  seal  question  at  isbue,  f  urtrer  than  to 
say,  that  every  miracle  on  saered  record  not  only  was  v/rought  lor  '  a 
grand,  lasting,  and  (because  wrought  through  the  instrumentality,  and 
for  the  sake,  of  men)  ostensible '  purpose ;  but  that  thi^  purpose  is  also 
clear^  stated^  or  else  as  dearfy  implied  The  narrow  and  unscriptural 
view,  which  Mr.  Kattems  takes  of  the  *  sign,'  performed  by  Isaiah  and 
related  2  Kin^  xx.  8,  seq.j  as  if  it  had  been  *  wrought  for  the  personal 
saiisfaction  of  Hesekiah,'  requires  no  further  notice. 

Though  Dr.  Tregelles,  therefore,  dissents  from  what  (on  the  au- 
thority if  not  of  all,  certainly  of  the  majority  of  the  greatest  divines  in 
every  age,  since  the  doctrine  of  miracles  has  been  discussed)  I  stated 
to  be  the  necessary  qualification  of  a  miracle,  his  unsupported  opinion 
can  neither  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  canon,  nor  set  aside  its  i^pli- 
cability.  Nor  can  I,  with  Mr.  Taylor  (No.  XI.  p.  222),  conceive 
how  the  consequences  of  a  principle  regarding  that  necessary  qualifica> 
tion  of  '  a  miracle,'  can  possibly  be  *  logically  followed  out,'  as  long  as 
a  clear  definition  of  the  term  '  miracle '  has  not  been  given  ;  as  long  as 
its  nature  and  purpose  have  not  been  delineated  with  precision ;  as  long 
as  it  has  not  been  shown  that,  which  Dr.  Tregelles  would  seem  to 
suppose,  God  can  be  said  to  work  <  miracles,'  ikus  defined,  except 
through  the  instrumentality  and  for  the  sake  of  man.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
but  look  upon  it  as  a  striking  circumstance  that,  notwithstanding  my 
pointed  invitation ;  notw  ithstanding  that  your  last-named  correspondent 
warns  your  readers  against  the  danger  of  '  loose  and  vague  dejiniiions 
of  miraclesy*  neither  he  nor  my  two  other  reverend  opponents  should 
have  GIVEN  that  '  clear  and  precise '  definition  of  the  meaning ^  nature, 
ana  pK/y/ow?  of  *  a  miracle,'  which  they  themselves  consider  of  so  much 
importance. 

miit^"^"^  ^  ^^^^  ****  ^-  Ti^elles  has  altogether  and  strangely 
but  re-echc^  meaning  of  my  words ;  for  he  speaks'  (and  Mr.  Kattoms 
sumption  of  savi^  ^  though  I  had  been  guilty  of  the  impious  pre- 
Such  a  charge  wlU  ^-  •  it!*'  *"^  ^*^*  ^*  ^  ^^'  fitting  for  God  to  do. 
to  leave  niy  scriptu^  'f**  ™®  ^^  refutation.     I  am  equally  content 

his  prophetic  exneof^-  ^*®T^®  ®^  ^^  disputed  passage  under  the  cloud  of 
De  Wette.  No^l  V  "'  ^^  as  it  is  on  the  opinion  of  Gesoiius  and 
these  two  eminent  ^\^^^^^^  ^  higher  respect  for  the  learning  of 

«cnoiars--niy  countrymen— than  I  do :  but  does 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Treg^lles  think  them  infallible  f  Would  he  as  readily  submit  to 
their  authority  on  points  upon  which  they  happen  to  disagree  with  his 
own  view: — and  there  are  few  on  which  they  do  not  ?^  He  must  know 
as  well  as  myself,  that  the  Hebrew  language  as  yet  is  not  definitely 
kjiown ;  or  does  not,  perchance,  every  number  of  your  Journal  furnish 
a  striking  proof  of  this  ?  Surely,  your  correspondent  would  not  wish 
to  intimate  that  his  'corrections'  of  G^enius'  Lexicon  include  the 
obliteration  of  its  motto,  '  Dies  diem  docet  V  ' 

Dr.  Tregelles  alludes  to  the  very  old  opinion,  which,  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  text,  would  fain  have  converted  the  ravens,  upon 
which  Elijah  for  some  time  subsisted  at  the  brook  of  Cherith,  into 
Arabians^  or,  as  Kimchi  thinks,  travelling  merchants;  and  in  compar- 
ing that  opinion  with  my  interpretation  of  Joshua  x.,  he  feels  no  scruple 
in  attempting  to  throw  the  ridicule  of  the  former  '  explanation '  upon 
the  scriptural  arguments,  supported  by  reason  and  the  usages  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  on  which  my  opinion  is  based. 

Mr.  Taylor  had  rested  one  of  his  former  arguments  against  me  on 
'  the  obvious  meaning '  of  our  narrative,  and  I  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance  of  this  '  obvious  meaning '  being  precisely  the 
point  at  issue  between  us.  Yet  the  same  petitio  prindpii  is  repeated 
by  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  arguing  that,  'ifs.  thing  be  already  in  the  Bible, 
its  not  being  mentioned  by  writers  for  many  ages  cannot  invalidate  the 
fact  that  it  is  there,'  he  altogether  disregards  that  the  *facty*  by  him 
assumedy  is  precisely  Uie  thing  which  /  deny.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Xatterns  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  real  question,  which  is,  ^  What 
isy  in  regard  to  the  passage,  Joshua  x.  12  seq.,  the  true  meaning  of 
THB  Word  of  God  ?' 

Thence  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  important  point  of  our  inquiry  lies 
Btrictly  within  the  compass  of  Hebrew  philology.  Yet  Mr.  Katterns 
(No.  XI.,  p.  216)  freely  accepts  my  rendering  of  the  disputed  passage, 
^  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  his  purpose,'  and  in  order  '  that  no  time 
may  be  spent  on  merely  verbeJ  criticism.'  Why,  on  this  ^merely 
verbal  criticism '  hangs  almost  the  entire  question ;  a  secondary  point, 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  and  elucidate  an  otherwise  somewhat 
obscure  sentence,  being  the  applicability  of  my  Talmudic  quotation  to 
the  views  of  the  Jewish  people  at  large,  in  those  days.  Therein  also 
(p.  220)  we  are  of  a  common  accord.  Mr.  Katterns,'  in  &ct,  deli- 
berately admits  that  all  I  am  contending  for  is  true ;  and  then,  by  a 
voluble  aigument,  proceeds  to  show  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  cannot, 
or  rather  ought  not,  to  be  so.  The  riddle  is  easily  solved.  His  claim 
to  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot 
be  admitted.  On  the  contrary,  he  betrays,  by  imagining  (p.  215) 
the  form  D^^?  to  be  '  a  peculiarity  of  expression  ;'  by  not  accepting 
(p.  221)  the  poetical  quotation  from  the  Sepher  Hajashar  as  poetry ; 
by  the  manner  in  which  (ib.)  he  speaks  of  *  a  snug  retreat  among 
the  Hebrew  roots,'  and  by  many  other  unmistakeable  indications, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  much  less  complete  than 
he  supposes. 

I  have  to  regret,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  attach  much 

value 
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value  to  Mr.  Katterns'  a|^DV1a.l  of  tkiy  tmnshiition,  though  my  regvet 
is  somewhat  modified  by  the  oonstdemtioii  tliat  he  himself  (p»  221) 
exposes  that  approval  to>  an  otherwise  most  mbecoming,  ridiculek 
But  I  may  now  pn)ceed  to  notice  his  more  spec^ukttive  arguments^ 
subordinate  though  as  they  always  must  be  to  ih%  principal  question, 
the  TRUE  meaning  of  the  sacred  text.  He  repeats  (p.  2Q%)  ti^  objec- 
tion, which  I  have  already  disproved  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Taylor,  namely 
that  a  principle,  militating  against  a  mappotUious  miracle,  must  '  by 
parity  of  reason  '  militate  also  against  a  red  miracle*  Whether  I  will 
or  not,  he  is  determined  to  make  an  infidel  of  me-'-an  infidel  for 
denying  (p.  206)  and  for  proving  (p«  213)  a  miracle ;  for  ^  getting  rid ' 
<p.  220)  of  a  miracle,  which  the  Word  of  God  does  not^  and  for 
^inventing'  (pp.  219,  208)  a  miiiBCulous  occurrence,  which  it  does 
record.  He  is  in  error,  however,  when  he  (p.  206,  213)  gratuitously 
assumes  that,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  Eiiglish  language^  a  mira- 
culous event  is  of  necmity  identical  with  a  miracle )  as  well  as  when  he 
(p.  208)  maintains  in  consequence  of  such  nn  assuesption,  that  it  is 
^  in  contradiction  of  my  own  rule^'  I  assign  to  the  hail*storm  a  mim- 
culous  character. 

Mr.  Katterns  not  only  sets  reason^  but  sacred  history  itself  at 
defiance  to  show  (pp.  209,  210)  <  that  the  battle  of  Gibeon  gave  the 
Jews  possession  of  the  land  of  promise,  which  tliey  then  subdued,  not 
to  be  finally  deprived  of  till  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.'  He 
speaks  as  though  Jerusalem  ( Jebus)  had  been  the  onlg  city,  which  '  for 
a  time '  still  held  out  against  the  Jews,  at  the  period  of  Joshua's  death. 
During  the  twenty^Jive  years  of  this  great  leader's  Command,  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Jewish  state  and  government  in  Cunaiw, 
not  oneaf  the  tribes  having  acquired  a  continuity  of  territoty  or  towns. 
At  his  demise  we  find  the  children  of  Isnwel  independent  it  is  true, 
yet  dispersed  among  the  Oanaanites,  Hittttes^  Amorltes,  Peiizzites^ 
Hivites^  and  Jebusites  (Judges  iii.  5).  Subsequently  we  find  them, 
either  all  or  a  certain  number  of  the  tribes,  m  idUBJBcriON  to  the 
Mesopotamians  for  eiyhi  years  (ch.  iii«  8) ;  M  the  Moabites  for  eighieem 
yeaiB  (eh.  iii.  14)  ;  to  the  Oanaanites  of  Hazor  for  twenty  yean 
(ch«  iv.  2) ;  to  the  Midiaaites  for  sevem  years  (cb.  vii  1) ;  to  the 
Philistines  and  Ammonites  for  eighteen  years  (oh^  x.  8) ;  and  to  the 
Philistines  for  forty  years  (ch.  xiit.  1)  ;  whilst  Jebas  was  only  taken, 
named  Jerusalem  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  by 
David,  upwards  of  seven  ^enturiet  after  the  days  of  J^shita.  Under 
such  circumstances  to  represent  tbe  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Gibeon  (which^  ^ough  one  in  a  series  of  victories,  was 
yet  not)  as  Mr.  Katterns  would  fain  have  it,  that  Jteries,  bnt  ever  will 
remain,  and  be  considered,  in  regard  to  its  consequences,  as  an  isolated 
event,  the  fruits  of  which,  as  such,  subsequently  were  'sw^  away 
without  leaving  so  much  as  a  trace '),  and  to  constitute  that  battle 
(p.  209)  into  *  one  of  the  great  ep9ok8  (/  /)  in  the  history  of  JReden^ 
tion '  (/  f),  none  could  think  loi  doing  unless  such  as  would  wish  to 
adopt  foolishness  instead  of  reason  as  the  standard  of  human  judgment. 

Mr. 
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L* .  if  Mr.  KatteriM  (p.  210)  thinks  it  *  evident  that  for  a  mortal  man  to 

i' )(}        wasSk  for  a  miracle  under  any  cireumsiance*  would  render  hinl  just  as 
2*c        liable  to  the  charge  of  guilty  presumption  as  Joshua/  who^  having 
^jf        already  obtained  from  God  his  positive  proimse  that  his  prayer  should  be 
«r&        granted^  yet  ftsks  for  a  miracle  to  confirm  that  promise.     Let  the  read^ 
^  :>       ,  decide*,     Not  the  ob^et  of  096r  prayer^  which  it  is  for  the  wisdom  of 
V  >        G-od  to  grant  or  to  refuse,  but  our  ob^ct  in  prayer  raiders  it  either  an 
^  -jr        aet  of  pious  devotion  or  of  sinful  presumption.     Of  such  a  sinful  pre^ 
^  :i        sumption  Joshua  would   have  been  guilty  if^   from  a  doubt  in  the 
2^         prei»ise  of  God--^for  nothing  but  such  a  doubt  could  possibly  prompt 

a  man  to  desire  more  than  fHE  bivine  promise — he  had  asked  for  a 

miracle  in  confinuation  of  the  same.     Scripture  says  he  did  not :  Mn 
2         Katterns  says  he  did ;  and  is  pleased  to  style  my  argument. '  a  loose  way 

of  tsdking,  for  reasoning  it  inust  not  be  called.' 

Mr.  Kattems  (p.  211)^  after  alluding  to   ^  whlit  he  calls  a  mere 

episode,'  suddenly  conjures  up  ^  trani«positi<mB,'  and  then  proceeds  to 

eay  af  me;-— 

^4  *  He,  howeviei',  does  not  eobtend  that  such  traii8i)osi1iotiii  Are  ttnnstial  with  th^ 

sacred  bistoriaii».  He  knows,  indeed,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  crowded  with  the 
same  violations  of  cbronologieal  order,  otherwise  the  iact  which  he  has  noted 
(assuming  it  to  be  a  &ct)  ought  have  been  remarkable/  etc-. 

^  ^  This  question  has  iufiicted  on  me  ti»  task  of  repemsiag  both  my 

.^  original  paper  on  the  mirack  of  Joshua  and  my  subsequent  observations 

on  the  subject  in  reply  tb  Mr.  Taylor^.  In  vain:  even  the  word 
*'  transposition '  does  not  occur  in  either. 

He,  however,  'should  like  to  know  on  what  grounds  the  verses 
11-14  are  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  epii«od«'  of  the  main  account  of  the 
battle  of  Gibeon.  Had  he  not  shut  his  ejyes  to  the  circumstance  that 
V.  10  carries  the  narrative  to  the  close  of  the  pursuit,  and  v.  1 1  leads 
us  baek  to  its  beginning  (and  similarly  vv.  11  and  12);  had  he  not 
abstained  from  pronouncing  his  'critical  judgment' upon  v.  15$  and 
had  he  not  arrested  his  argument  at  the  very  point  whence  he  ought  to 
have  started,  he  would  hardly  have  asked  a  question,  which  supposes 
Joshua^  AFTEK  ALL  WAS  OVER  (for  V.  10  describes  the  end  of  the 
pursuit  to  Azekah  and  Makkedah),  to  command  the  sun  to  stand  still 
for  the  purpose  of  awaitii^  his  pleasure,  until  he  shall  with  'all 
Israel '  have  performed  a  march,  without  aim  or  object,  to  the  camp  at 
Gilgal  and  back,  meanwhile  postponing  his  further  military  operatioHSi 
Thus  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  But  whether  with  some 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.  we  omit  v.  15  altogether,  or  read  in  it  'Mak<^ 
kedah'  for  'Gilgal,'  the  deduction  remains  much  the  same.  Mi*. 
Katterns  would  seem  to  imi^ine  that  tbe  beaten  army  of  the  Ganaan*> 
kes,  when  sun  and  moon,  according  to  him,  werd  arrested  in  the 
heavens,  at  the  same  time  became  rooted  to  the  ground,  instead  of 
seeking  that  safety  in  flight  and  that  shelter  in  their  '  fenced  cities,' 
which  the  sacred  writer,  v.  20,  states  they  founds  much  to  the  disappoint* 
naeot  of  thdr  pursuers  (v.  19);  but  which  your  ^torrespundent  asserts 
(pi  211}  they  did  not;  knowing  to  the  contrary  that  (p.  210)  the  good* 
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natured  Ckuiaanites,  quite  forgetful  of  their  usual  ^hardness  of  heart 
aod  their  dettination  to  be  the  scourges  of  their  enemies,  when  they 
should  rebel  against  God/  afforded  those  very  enemies  every  &cility  for 
two  or  three  days'  uninterrupted  slaughter  among  them.  I  ^not 
satisfied  unless  I  see  the  Canaanites'  abandon  <  their  strongholds 
without  a  struggle  7  Why,  I  should  be  doubtful  of  the  state  of  my 
mind,  could  I  for  one  moment  suppose  with  your  correspondent  that 
they,  being  put  to  flight  by  the  Israelites,  had  not  ^  fled  before  them 
like  chaff  before  the  wind  '-^ into  their  strongholds. 

How  he  explains  the  whole  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua  as  a  continuous 
narrative  without  episodes;  how,  under  that  supposition,  the  conduct 
of  Joshua ;  and  how  many  hours  or  days  he  imagines  the  sun  to  have 
remained  '  emerging  from  a  cloud,'  I  will  not  ask.  It  must  be  plain 
to  every  reader,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Gibeon  had  been  decided,  the 
army  of  the  five  kings  been  routed,  and  in  their  flight  through  the 
narrow  pass  of  Beth-horon  been  overtaken  by  the  hand  of  God  in  a 
fearfully  destructive  hail-storm,  the  survivors,  after  issuing  forth  into 
the  more  open  country,  ran  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them,  to 
seek  safety  in  their  nearest  fastnesses;  tliat,  knowing  every  way  and 
bye- way  of  their  own  mountainous  country  (Mr.  Katterns,  p.  217,  cer- 
tainly makes  them  first  fly  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  thereupon  sud- 
denly ^  discover  that  they  were  wandering  from  home '),  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  as  yet  perfect  strangers,  they  stood  but  little  chance  of 
being  overtaken  in  any  numbers  by  the  latter  (who  had  endured  the 
additional  fatigue  of  a  previous  night-march),  l>efore  reaching  a  place 
of  safety ;  that  the  time  required  for  this  purpose  must  have  had  a 
positive  limit,  altogether  dependent  on  the  fleetness  of  their  feet,  and 
the  distance  sped  over,  which  latter,  from  a  collation  of  the  various  but 
very  imperfect  data  we  possess,  and  guided  by  our  own  narrative,  may 
be  estimated  at  perhaps  from  fifteen  to  sixteen — or,  at  the  very  utmosty 
twenty  British  miles ;  and  that,  when  the  Israelites,  according  to  v.  10, 
closed  their  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  at  Azekah  and  Makkedah,  at  which 
latter  place  they  finally  encamped,  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of 
'the  hindermost'  (v.  19),  or  the  few  last  straggling  parties,  had 
already  reached  their  strongholds,  and  that  even  those  stragglers  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  their  escape  (v.  20). 

Admitting  the  truth  of  this  argument,  suggested  by  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  most  explicitly  confirmed  by  Holy  Scripture,  it 
further  is  equally  plain  on  the  one  hand,  that  ver.  8-10  constitute  the 
main  account  of  the  memorable  contest  of  which  we  speak,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  delineate  that  contest  to  its  final  close,  leaving 
only  the  execution  of  the  five  kings  to  be  told ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  ver.  11  and  ver.  12-14  form  two  episodes  of  the  above  nar- 
^^^jy^'^^t^y?  because,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  ver.  11  carries 

th         ;i'  ^^"^  ^^^  ®"^'  ^^^^^^  ver.  10  to  the  miildle,  and  ver.  12  from 

tfte  middle,  described  ver.   11,  to  the  very   commencement   of  the 

action ;  and,  secondly,  because,  were  we  to  adopt  the  opposite  con- 

"sion,  the  presumed  miracle  of  Joshua  could   not   possibly  have 

occurred, 
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occurred,  unless  we  admit  that  the  Jewish  commander  apostrophised 
the  sun  after  all  was  over,  to  gain  time,  at  about  half-past  eleven 
o^clock  in  the  morning,  only  for  the  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  a  few 
stragglers  and  the  execution  of  the  five  kings,  prisoners,  securely  shut 
up  and  guarded  in  a  cave ;  that  (for  no  one  will  probably  think  of 
applying  the  words  '  until  the  people  shall  have  avenged  themselves 
upon  Israel's  foes'  to  the  mere  act  of  destroying  the  unfortunate 
chieftains)  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still  for  a  purpose, 
which  had  already  been  accomplished,  an  event  which  had  already 
taken  place ;  and  that  the  sacred  writer  has  represented  the  very  short 
time,  I  may  say  the  few  minutes  required  for  the  summary  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  the  five  kings  as  D^pA  D'V!p.  To  this 
would  have  to  be  added  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kattems'  argument,  which 
supposes,  and  of  necessity  so,  but  in  positive  contradiction  to  Scripture^ 
the  miracle  to  have  occurred  shortly  before  evening,  that  the  moon,  seen 
by  Joshua  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  and  consequently 
forming  with  the  setting  sun  an  angle  of  about  150^,  was  nearly  at  her 
full  and  already  risen,  would,  as  he  must  have  well  known,  in  the 
usual  course  of  things  continue  to  diffuse  her  brilliant  light  through- 
out a  large  portion  of  the  approaching  night. 

But  let  us  even  suppose  that  Joshua  apostrophised  the  sun  at  the 
time  and  space  indicated  at  the  end  of  ver.  11.  The  scene  is  Azekah. 
That  TK  never  introduces  &past  event,  as  Mr.  Taylor  thinks  it  does,  I 
will  presently  show.*  According  to  the  Authorized  Version,  then,  the 
miracle  of  Joshua  would  have  been  wrought  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  fruits  of  the  pursuit  from  Azekah  to  Makkedah.  What 
were  those  fruits?  The  capture  of  the  five  hostile  chieftains,  the 
destruction  possibly  of  some  few  stn^glers,  and  a  limited  extension  of 
time,  in  all  probability  not  exceeding  half  an  hour,  if  so  much.  Thus 
the  objections,  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Katterns, 
apply  equally,  in  some  slight  degree  modified,  it  is  true,  yet  with  still 
overwhelming  force,  to  the  supposition  just  mentioned ;  and  unless, 
therefore,  my  interpunct nation  of  the  sacred  text  of  ver.  11,  12  is 
adopted,  TK  according  to  the  positive  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language 
in  that  case,  rendered  ^  because,'  and  our  apostrophe  be  assumed,  as  it 
reasonably  should  be,  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  battle,  the  asserted  miracle  necessarily  falls  of  itself  to 
the  ground.  Strange  that  I  should  have  to  force  my  opponents,  much 
against  their  will,  into  the  only  defensible  position  which  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  assume ;  and  were  my  object,  indeed,  merely  to  *  get  rid  ' 
of  the  miracle,  Mr.  Kattems  might  then,  •  perhaps,  not  be  thought 
altogether  wrong  in  accusing  me  (p.  215)  of  absolute  insanity  in  thus 
acting. 

To  return  to  his  argument.     He  cannot  see  (p.  212)  why  '<Atf 

*  On  aocoaut  of  the  length  of  this  Letter  we  are  obli^d  to  postpone  to  onr  next 
Number  the  appended  diffiertation  on  the  word  TK.  It  is  of  siuficient  interest  to  be 
prodaced  separately. 

fighting 
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fighting  of  the  Lord  hinue^for  Israel*  shoald  not  be  of  Joshua's 
commanding  the  sun  to  stand  stiU^  as  well  as  of  Gob's  destroying  tfie 
Canaanites  bg  a  hail'Storm^  Supposing  a  master  to  suffer  two  of  his 
servants  to  fight  in  a  lamp-lighted  room,  and  to  permit  one  of  the 
two,  whom  we  will  eall  John,  to  trim  the  lamp  at  the  comBenoement 
of  the  combat ;  supposing,  further,  the  master,  for  reasons  of  his  own 
and  at  a  time  when  John  already  had  the  b^  of  the  fight,  to  st^ 
forward  and  knock  the  other  servant  down,  leaving  him  thus  at  the 
mercy  of  John,  until  be  succeeds  in  effecting  his  escape :  will  any 
man  in  his  senses  say  thai  the  active  part  which  the  master  took  in 
the  contest  included  the  trimming  of  the  lamp  by  John  f  Yet  Mr. 
Katterns  states  (p.  212)  that,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God, 
*  many  will  continue  to  hold  a  different  opinion.'  But  if  they  will 
continue  so  to  do,  why  ask  me  for  a  further  explanation  ? 

In  the  same  manner  (for  his  next  argument,  exclusively  restiiig  as 
it  does  on  his  imagination,  requires  no  notice),  when,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  I  did  explain  the  vital  difference  '  between  a  sacred  historian 
describing  some  phenomenon  of  nature  in  the  vulgar,  though  erroneous 
language  of  the  time,  and  a  momentary  representative  of  G^,  endowed 
with  His  infinite  power,  commanding  in  dirsct  tebms  a  creature  or 
instrument  of  His  will ;'  when  I  did  explain  that  the  language  thus 
employed  becomes  virtually  the  language  of  God,  and  under  such  oir^ 
cumstances  to  entertain  the  idea  of  any  kind,  is  imputing  an  error  to 
the  Unerring  One.'  Mr.  Katterns,  contenting  himself '  to  pussle  me 
by  the  narrative/  takes  no  notice  of  my  argument,  but  persists  in 
repeating  (p.  214)  that  a  command  is — a  description. 

Once  more,  however,  he  asks  me  to  explain ;  namely :  the  true 
meaning  of  the  passage,  Habakkuk  iii.  11,  in  which  he  sees  an 
allusion  to  the  presumed  miracle  of  Joshua,  as  though  the  prophet  (in 
poetical  language  of  surpassing  beauty  and  force)  gave  an  enigmatical 
history  of  the  past,  inst^ul  of  an  inspired  vision  of  the  future.  Ha* 
bakkuk  lived  and  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century 
before  our  era.  The  Chaldeans  have  invaded  the  Holy  Land.  In 
thrilling  tones  he  describes  the  actual  sufferings  of  his  people,  and  the 
yet  fiur  more  terrible  judgment  that  is  reserved  for  them.  But  he  no 
less  foresees  that  a  time  of  fearful  vengeance  will  come  for  their  proud, 
lustful,  and  idolati^us  oppressors :  '  the  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple ' 
(ii.  20).  And  that  vengeance,  as  a  work  of  Grod  Himself,  he  now,  in 
the  third  chapter,  delineates  with  a  pencil,  the  consummate  skill  and 
descriptive  power  of  which  produce  an  almost  magical  effect,  and,  if 
ever  equalled,  have  never  been  surpassed.  Yer.  3.  God  descends 
from  Mount  Paran :  heaven  and  earth  glorify  His  coming.  Yer.  6. 
He  sets  his  foot  upon  the  plain  :  the  heathen  nations  tremble ;  moun- 
tains cleave  asunder.  Yer.  8.  God  bestrides  his  war  chariots  of 
salvation :  it  is,  perchance,' — the  prophet  asks  in  triumphant  irony, — 
against  the  waves  or  the  sea  His  wrath  is  kindled  ?  The  «acred  text, 
presenting  some  of  the  most  difficult  passages  whieh  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament,  hereupon  proceeds  thus : — 

COBRKCTED 
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'  T\yy  naked  bow  is  4ra^n  ioar^ :  vows 
of  veogeaDce  (a  pause  of  speeeh)  in  very 
torrents  causest  tnou  them  to  burst  forth 
from  the  land.  The  mountains  look 
noon  thee  and  listen ;  the  goshiag  ftll 
of  the  waters  eeases;  tl^  deep  raises 
its  voice ;  the  height  lifts  up  its  hands ; 
sun,  moon,  stand  still  in  their  dwelling 
of  light. 

Thine  arrows  dart  away ;  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  Ughtoing  thy  spear:  thou 
walkest  in  judgment  through  the  land, 
thou  cmshest  the  stranger  in  wrath. 


AlJTHORIEED  YeRBIOK* 

9.  Thy  bow  was  made  quite  leaked, 

Eaccordipff  to]  the  oaths  of  the  tribes, 
even  thyj  word,  Selah.  Thou  didst 
cleave  the  earth  [with]  rivers.  10.  The 
moaotains  saw  thee  and  they  trembled : 
the  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by : 
the  deep  uttend  his  voice  [and]  lifted 
up  its  hands  on  high.  II.  [The]  sun 
and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation : 
at  the  light  [of]  thine  arrows  [they] 
went,  and  at  the  shining  of  thy  glit- 
tering spear.  12.  Thou  didst  march 
through  the  land  in  indignation,  thou 
didst  thresh  the  heathen  in  anger. 

The  Chaldean  yoke  is  broken ;  the  people  of  God  are  once  more  free. 

Mr.  Kaiterns  is  (p.  214)  not  conteiit  that  I  should  refer  the  words 

of  Is^ah,  '  the  Lord  shall  be  wrath  as  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon,  that 

he  may  do  his  work,  his  strange  work,  and  bring  to  pass  his  act,  his 

strange  act,'  exclusively  to  the  hail-storm— '  no  very  strange  act,'  he 

argues,  'since  I  myself  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  sacred  text 

alludes  to  one  of  those  fearful  hail-storms  of  not  very  unfrequent  occur* 

'  rence  i^  the  East,  single  stones  of  which  have  been  found  to  weigh 

two   pounds  f^nd   upwards.  **     Having  thus,   *  with   terrible   effect,' 

applied  my  own  words  against  myself,  he  proceeds  (p.   219),  with 

reference  to  the  passage  of  our  text :  '  and  there  was'  no  day  like 

unto  that  day,'  etc.  to  exclaim  : — 

'  Whiit  I  is  this  (the  hall-storm)  the  circumstance  which  is  so  far  beyond  all 
parallel?  It  was  outdone  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib  at  the  prayer  of 
Hezekiah.  The  voice  of  a  man  prevailed  with  God  to  a  greater  extent  when  the 
heavens  were  shut  up  for  three  years  and  six  months  at  the  entreaty  of  Elijah.  It 
was  surpassed  over  and  over  again  in  the  Mosaio  miracles.  On  the  other  himd,  the 
miracle  which  I  plead  for  has  never  been  parallel^*  nor  is  thne  suck  another 
instance  on  record  of  answer  to  prayen' 

A  few  words  will  set  this  apparently  formidable  string  of  objections 
at  rest.  The  prophet  Isaiah  alludes,  in  express  and  most  explicit 
terms,  to  ^  the  strange  work  '  which  God,  in  the  valley  of  Gibeon,  did 
IN  H^a  wiiATH.  Is  it  then  not  sufficient  to  read  the  text  and  to  per- 
ceive that  the  word«  in  questioi^  refer  ePKclusively  to  the  destr^ction  of 
the  Caiiaanites  by  the  hail-stonp,  and  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the 
presumed  staying  of  the  sun,  whichji  at  all  events,  in  th^.  Hebrew 
sense,  would  have  been  an  act  of  surpassing  mercy  f  Moreover,  both 
the  terms  ^}  and  ">^T,  employed  by  the  prophet  in  our  text,  convey  the 
simple  meaning  of  what  one  is  not  accustomed  to  see,  for  instance,  a 
stranger  in  an  unfrequented  village,  and  in  thi^  seqse  are  very  properly 
rendered  *  strange '  in  the  Authorized  Version,  It  was  not,  however,  in 
the  fearful  bail-storm  itself,  though  a  rare  occurrence,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary, the.  miraculous  character  of  the  event  consisted  ;  this  cha- 
racter it  only  acquired,  partly  by  the  circumstance  of  its  proving 

^  A  late  number  of  the  Bombay  Telegraph  again  records  the  fell  of  hailstones 
as  large  as  cocoa-nuts  at  a  village  near  Sattara.  Several  houses  were  beaten  down, 
and  nMO  and  oattiie^nay,  large  fishes  tn  tke  streams  were  killed. 

destructive 
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destructive  to  the  Canaanites  only,  but  above  all,  from  the  then 
unprecedented  fact  of  its  having  been  brought  to  pass  at  the  prayer  of 
a  man.  So  the  sacred  writer  states.  Mr.  Kattems  once  more  knows 
better.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  the  event  under  consideration  was 
surpassed  over  and  over  again  in  the  Mosaic  miracles;  but  simply 
overlooks  that  not  one  of  those  miracles  was  wrought  at  the  initiative 
prayer  of  Moses,  all  being  worked  at  the  direct  command  of  God. 
He  knows,  indeed,  that  both  Hezekiah  and  Elijah  obtained  infinitely 
greater  (???)  results  by  their  prayer,  than  Joshua  did  on  the  occasion 
of  which  we  speak ;  but  he  entirely  overlooks  the  simple  fact  that 
Elijah  and  Hezekiah  lived  centuries  posterior  to  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua^  and  that  the  latter  only  speaks  of  what  had  taken 
place  up  to  his  time. 

Next,  your  correspondent  feels  indignant  that  I  should  not  place  in 
the  testimonies  of  Jesus  Sirach  and  the  marvel-loving  Josephus  greater 
confidence  than  they  deserve ;  but,  as  he  expresses  himself,  first  '  pitch 
them  overboard  without  ceremony,'  and  thereupon  ^  thrust  them  out  of 
court  in  a  contemptuous  style.'  Let  us  inquire  into  the  real  value  of 
the  testimonies  in  question,  and  first,  into  that  ^  high  claim,'  which  the 
book  of  Jesus  Sirach  in  regard  to  our  subject  '  has  upon  our  respectM 
attention.'  I  might  urge  that,  as  there  is  no  half-inspiration,  all  non- 
inspired  books  fall  of  necessity  to  the  same  common  level.  It  is 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Katterns  (p.  214)  says  of  our  author,  '  His  inter- 
pretation is  clear — '^  Did  not  the  sun  go  back  by  his  (Joshua's) 
means  ?"  '  A  positive  contradiction  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  says 
that  (seemingly)  the  sun  stood  stijl.l.  Such  then  is  the  title  of 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  to  our  religious  consideration.  As  to  Jo- 
sephus, if  Mr.  Kattems  doubts,  as  he  would  seem  to  do,  his  love  of 
the  marvellous,  he  has  but  to  read  his  works  to  convince  himself  of 
his  error.  With  truly  *  child-like  simplicity  '  he  repeats  acknowledge 
fables.  Blind  to  the  sacred  truth  of  the  Gospel  shining  around  him, 
he  pretends  to  be  armed  with  power  from  Gid  to  look  into  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  future ;  and  to  announce  as  the  messenger  of  heaven  to 
a  Roman  General,  the  enemy  of  his  country,  his  destined  elevation  to 
the  imperial  dignity.  He  was  either  a  true  prophet,  or  else  an  impious 
impostor  and  mere  cunning  fortune-^teller.  If  the  latter  (and  who 
will  doubt  it?),  his  interpretation  of  our  passage,  in  conformity  with 
the  bias  of  his  mind,  can  have  little,  if  any,  value.  Yet  that  such  is 
the  nature  of  his  interpretation  is  rendered  more  than  probable  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  referring,  in  proof  of  his  statement,  to  *  the  Scrip- 
tures deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Temple'  as  the  source  of 
his  opinion ;  for,  had  such  an  opinion  at  the  time  been  current,  as 
Mr.  Kattems  gratuitously  asserts,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
state  where  the  proofs  of  it  might  be  found,  thus  betraying  that  he 
himself  did  not  expect  it  to  gain  credence.  For  the  rest,  Josephus 
also  speaks  of  the  hail-storm  (to  which  he  adds  thunder  and  lightning) 
as  the  principal  incident  of  the  battle.  He  then  proceeds :  ttrri  ye  fikv 
iced  ri^r  ^fiipay  a&(iy^»xic  itXcok.  . .  .and  ?  no  more.  That  is  all  he 
says,  except  assuring  us  afterwards,  as  if  he  himself  doubted,  that  the 

day 
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day  ^aa  really  prolonged,  and  stating  in  addition  the  object  and 
the  result  of  that  prolongation  to  be,  on  the  one  hand  the  uninterrupted 
advance  of  the  Israelites  at  the  approaching  night  (although  he  places 
the  commencement  of  the  battle  at  breah  of  day)^  and  on  the  other, 
the  capture  and  execution  of  the  five  kings.  I  have  already  shown 
this  to  be  irreconcileable  with  Scripture.  To  reject,  then,  such  a  testi- 
mony of  such  a  man :  to  reject  a  testimony  which,  as  that  of  Jesus 
Sirach  does,  flatly  contradicts  the  Word  of  God,  is,  in  Mr.  Katterns' 
opinion  (p.  215),  ^an  act  of  absolute  insanity.' 

In  my  first  essay  I  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
much  controverted  date  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.  Nor  do  I  now. 
Professor  Keil,  in  his  Commentary,  of  the  Introduction  to  which  you 
have  given  a  translation  in  your  Journal,  has  anything  but  proved  that 
it  ^  was  written  within  a  genlsration  after  Joshua's  death '  (No.  IX. 
p.  108,  9).  On  the  contrary,  that  assertion  may  be  shown  to  be 
indubitably  erroneous.  The  only  supposition  (for  of  the  tradition  that 
the  Scriptures  were  lost  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  recomposed  by  Ezra,*'  I  will  not  even  speak),  which  meets 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  is,  that  the  history  of  our  Book  was  com^ 
posed  at  no  very  distant  date  after  the  events  which  it  relates,  but 
not  committed  to  writing^  with  certain  (immaterial)  additions  and 
alterations,  till  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century  before  our 
era.  Up  to  that  period  it  must  have  been  handed  down  by  word  of 
mouth.  Even  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  writing  had,  comparatively 
speaking,  become  general  among  the  Jews,  we  find  them  still  by  the 
same  means  of  oral  tradition  perpetuate  their  sacred  hvrepitKreig^  which 
had  been  collected  since  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  were  only  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.  And  the  entire 
early  history  of  the  people  of  God,  for  thousands  of  years,  has  it 
not,  like  the  early  history,  of  every  other  people,  been  preserved  by 
the  same  identical  means,  common  to  all  nations — memoby  ? 

Proceeding  upon  these  premises,  and  by  the  way  observing  that, 
while  I  spoke  exclusively  of  the  silence  of  Holy  Scripture  in  regard  to 
the  assumed  miracle  of  Joshua,  Mr.  Eatterns  (p.  215)  represents  me 
as  referring  equally  to  the  silence  of  heathen  writers,  I  have  never- 
theless no  hesitation,  in  answer  to  ^  his  question,  ^  In  what  histories, 
let  me  ask,  does  he  expect  to  find  the  testimonies  which  he  requires  ?' 
to  state,  in  every  work,  whether  treating  of  religion,  natural  science, 
history,  or  astronomy,  whether  composed,  written,  or  printed,  from  the 
•times  of  Joshua  to  the  present  day.  Has  Mr.  Eatterns  ever  taken  the 
trouble ^to  form  an  approximate  idea  of  the  stupendous  nature  of  the 
miracle  for  which  he  ^  pleads,'  and  of  its  universal  relation  to  human 
history  ?  Has  he  for  one  moment  considered  into  what  an  indescribable 
state  of  fearful  commotion  and  deadly  consternation,  in  those  times  of 
Ignorance  and  superstition,  when  the  sun  was  by  millions  of  human 
beings  worshipped  as  a  god,  must  have  thrown  the  whole  human  race? 

^  Talmud,  tr.  Sanhedrim^  c.  ii. ;  Epiphao.  De  Pond,  et  Mens,  c.  iv. ;  August.  De 
Mirab,  lib.  ii. ;  '  Esdras,  Dei  saoerdos,  combustam  a  ChaldsBis  in  archivis  templi 
restituit  legem.' 

VOL.  VI. — NO.  XII.  2  I  Why, 
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Whj,  nearly  three  thousand  years  subsequently,  a  mere  Irisk  predic- 
tion of  an  eartht|ualie  sufficed,  a  fevir  years  ago,  to  frighten  and  alarm 
the  metropolis  of  the  modem  wwld,  and   to  put  numbers  of  it» 

*  enlightened  and  christianized  *  inhabitants  to  flight  m  all  direetioos* 
Now  let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  that  very  same  London  a  witness  of  the 
reality  of  the  glorious  orb  of  light  suddenly  stepping  in  kis  course^ 
and  remaining  stationary  and  immoyeable  (be  it  ^  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavens,'  or  in  the  western  or  eastern  horizon,  it  matters  little,  lor  ib 
all  the  various  stages  of  his  doni-ebcuit  he  would  be  seen  from  cor- 
responding spots  on  the  earth's  surface)  for  four-and^twenty  endless 
hours — or  let  us  imagine  the  metropolis  for  the  double  space  of  « 
never-ceasing  night  to  be  waiting  in  obscurity  and  to  wait  in  vain  for 
the  sun  to  rise — ^let  ua,  I  s&y,  imagine  the  scene  of  terror  and  despair 
which  would  thence  result — ^transfer  it,  repeated  in  every  inhabited 
place  of  the  globe,  to  barbarous  times — and  we  shall  then  be  convinced 
that  the  lights  of  such  a  day  and  the  shadows  of  such  a  ni^t  must, 
like  two  streaks  of  fire  and  darkness,  run  through  every  page  of  the 
subsequent  tradition  and  history  of  the  whole  human  raee.  But 
whether  we  look  to  India,  the  sacred  books  of  whose  people  reach  ta 
the  very  times  of  Joshua,  or  to  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  whose  astro* 
noraers  ebserved  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  loog  before  Motes 
was  born — whether  to  China,  with  its  accredited  history  of  nearly  five 
thousand  years,  and  its  numerous  literary  remains  preceding  the  13tb 
century  before  our  era — or  to  Egypt,  whose  civilizatioB  had  reached 
its  height  so  long  as  three  thousand  years  before  that  epoch — tat  to 
Greece,  where  Homer  sung  contemporarily  with  Solomon, — we  meet 
with  notices  of  comets  which  have  appeared  some  thirty  or  forty  oeu^ 
turies  ago,  and  hymns  to  Savitri,  the  sun-god  of  India,  eompoaed 
almost  at  the  very  time  when  our  presumed  miracle  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  but  of  this  miracle  nowhere  an  indication,  nowhere  a  trace 
is  to  be  discovered.  Nor  is  this  all.  That  universal  silence  of  the 
heathen  world  on  a  subject  of  the  deepest  umvereal  import  is  but  con- 
firmatory ci  the  silence  of  the  sacred  authors  both  of  the  Old  and  of 
the  New  Testaments,  the  former  extending  over  a  space  of  time  of 
fourteen  centuries.  Thus,  then,  during  a  period,  down  to  the  days  of 
Josephus,  of  nineteen  hundred  yearsj  the  unanimous  mlence  of  the 
woBLD  on  the  most  stupendous  event  (not  excepting  the  flood  itself) 
said  to  have  occurred  since  its  creation  is  interrupted  otdy  by  *  one 
Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,'  interrupted  only  by  him  to — contradict  Us 
own  presuBwd  authority.  More  yet  Though  Mr.  Kattems  entertains 
the  preposterous  opinion  that  ^  the  silence  of  subsequent  Scriptures  may 
be  accidental,'  we  know  that  it  is  not  so  ;  for  Isaiah,  whilst  preserving 
that  silence  on  *•  the  unparalleled  mimde,'  at  the  same  time  alludes  to 

*  an  (in  itself)  common  occurrence,'  inseparably  associated  with  it,  as 
an  extraordinary  act  of  the  wrath  of  God.  This  circumstance  alone 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  set  the  question  at  rest.  Yet,  no :  how  could 
we  tiiink  of  attaching  to  the  silence  of  the  entire  world  for  thousands 
of  years  but  one  particle  of  value,  when  Mr.  Katterns  (p.  215)  '  knows 
of  no  portion  of  Scripture '  (and,  as  his  argument  of  necessity  implies, 

general 
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general  history)  ^  in  which  a  reference  to  the  event  couJUt  have  ieen 
introduced  wiihoiU  violence  to  the  scope  and  intention  €^the  yfriter,* 

!3y  reason  of  a  similar  argument,  h^  would  fain  bring  ^ly  honesty  of 
purpose  into  distrus^«  '  There  is  littlie  ^ppparan^e/  he  si^s  (p«  215)^ 
^  of  candid  inquiry,  afier  the  trtfth,  ^hep  all  the  witnesses  who  hay^ 
spoken  foif  iW  last  tvi^q  thousand  years  are  put  redely  aside/  Now 
the  liAST  two  thousand  years^  iiU  regard  to  the  i'i^st  tif^o  thousand  years 
of  historicfi^l  testimony  on  a  give^  question,  may  not  improperly  b^ 
compared  to  a  child,  just  cap^^ble  of  coherent  thought  hsf^  speech} 
disserting.  tha;t,a»  a^e  before  he  was  bofn^  ^  p^pa  did  such  or  such  ^ 
wpnderAiJ;  thing,'  aujd  asserting  it  against,  the  positive  assurance  of  his 
father  that  he  has  not  U»e  r^mgytest  recollection  of  the  circuiinstance ; 
on  the  contr^ury,  that,  from  what  b^  hnov>s^  it  could  not  possibly  have 
occi]^rred.  In  ^r>  Katterns'  qpij^on  that  CHi^s^  o^  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  his  assfsrtion^  oqght  noi.  to  be  ^  pjut  rudely  aside,'  because 
it  is-rthe  FATHSn's  mind  that  ^iei^ds  itsslf  fbom  coi^yiCTioK ' 
(p.  215)  ; — i^  what  ?— in  idiotcy,  pr,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  in  the 
OB8CUR1TT  of  a  period,  ali<  wHOSJii  BECQBDs  HAYC  r£]U8m:i>.'  (i^.) 
The  9ACREP  books  of  the  Qld  and  New  Testaments  ;  the  ApPprypba ; 
the  saored*|PBorANE  literature  of  all  India  and  China,  of  J^pi  and 
Phoenicia,  of  Babylonia  and  Palestine,  of  Greece  and  Home;  the 
Vedas  ^nd  the  Puranas ;  the  Kiog  and  the  Sse  Shu ;  the  treatis<es  of 
the  TaJmudists ;  the  songs  of  Vy^uui,  Ya^nviki,  and  Homei^,  of  Bh^^tti, 
Magha,  and  Sri  Harsoba,  of  Kalid^iss^  and  Virgil ;  the  fragments  of 
Sanchon^thpn,  Manetho,  i^nd  Berosus ;  the  works  of  Herodptus,  Dlor 
dorus,  and  Livy,  of  Plato,  Aristptle,  ^.nd  Philo,  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  ; 
in  a  word,  all  the  most  glorious  mojiugients  ^nd  alm»»t  niimberlesfs 
remains  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  dawn  to  the  tinges  of 
Josephys,  all  and  every  one  of  them,  whether  sacred  or  prpfane, 
whether  written  op  parph^^pt  pr  engraven  ijp  marble,  Mr.  Katterns 
blpts  out  by  one  stipoke  of  his  pen,  ip  order  that  be  may  point  to 
a  t7«u<^u^q/'oBScuBiTY,  with  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  as  the  only 
solitary  light — ^an  ignis  faiuus — ^floating  oi»  its  expansive  surface,  and 
triumphantly  ezelaim,  ^  In  what  histories,  let  me  ^,  do^  my  opponent 
expect  to  find  the  testimonies  which  he  requires  V 

Having  answered  his  question,  and  at  the  same  ti^e  disposed  of  one 
of  his  insinuations  against  me,  there  remains  another^  preferred  in  th^ 
same  page,  to  notice.  In  aUusiou  to  the  silence  of  Scripture  on  the 
miracle  of  Josh^ia,  I  stated,  in  Bmw^  to  Mr.  Taylor,  that  ^  on  a  similar 
silence  of  history '  ire  r^e^ted,  and  properly  so,  spine  of  the  iflolatrous 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome*  Pr.  Tregelles,  however,  ^nfornfis  ^e 
that  ^  it  is  qot  by  a  ^9ce  ofthis  hind'  (as  if  there  ^ere  several  hinds 
qf  silence)  ^  that  we  disprove  Romish  ad^Utipi^  to  Scripture,'  and  then^ 
bcggii^  the  question  at  issue  hetw^«u)  us,  proceeds  to  argue  accordingly ; 
whilst  Mr.  Katterns  admits  that  ^  we  justly  reject  Romish  innovations 
from  the  silence  of  history,  because  * — why  because  ? — there  exists  no 
such  silence ;  or,  in  his  own  words,  '  ns^pAUSs  all  along  the  existence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  our  historical  documents  and  other  writings  are 
BQOst  copious  and  satisfactory.'     Now  I  need  hardly  tell  your  readers 
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that  Mr.  Katterns  unfortunately  labours  under  a  strange  deception. 
To  speak  only  of  the  source  of  all  Romish  erron,  the  two  di^mas  of 
the  in&llibility  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  both  resting,  like  the  acceptation  of  the  miracle  of  Joshua,  on 
misinierpreied  passages  of  Scripture^  were  both  rejected  by  the  Be- 
formers  on  similar,  but  infinitely  less  conclusive  g^unds  than  those 
which  I  have  urged  against  the  acceptation  in  question.  The  proofs  I  am 
ready  to  furnish,  but  they  are  not  now  required ;  for  Mr.  Kattems  refers 
his  aiguments  chiefly  to  the  comparative  numbers  of  witnesses  in  both 
periodsj  entirely  overlooking  that  it  is  the  proportion  of  their  number 
in  eaeh^  compu^  with  each  other,  which  aione  has  any  claim  to  con- 
sideration. In  continuation  of  the  words  quoted  above,  he  writes: 
'  Can  this  be  said  of  that  period,  extending  over  a  thousand  years  after 
Joshua ;  to  which,  however,  your  correspondent,  without  misgiving, 
applies  the  very  same  argument  ?  No  matter  whether  the  witnesses  be 
few  or  many — ten  writers  or  ten  thousand — their  silence  upon  a  given  &ct 
is  equally  convincing  I  Surely  a  reasoner  who  overlooks  such  an  ob- 
vious distinction  must  be  read  with  great  caution,  if  not  suspicion.' 
I  will  abstain  from  remarking  upon  the  self-contradiction  into  which 
my  opponent  here  once  more  precipitates  himself,  in  order  to  fell  my 
arguments  to  the  ground  by  the  unfair  and  ungenerous  weapon  of 
'  suspicion,*  He  refers  to  an  epoch  corresponding  to  about  the  year 
800  before  Christ,  at  which  time  there  was  as  yet  not  one  witness  in 
favour  of  his  interpretation — that  is  to  say,  it  had  then  not  as  yet  been 
thought  of.  But  we  will  at  once  descend  to  Josephus ;  when  there  is 
arrayed  against  it  the  silent  testimony  of  the  universal  tradition  of 
the  whole  world,  of  all  the  sacred  authors  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, and  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  most  eminent  men  (they 
are  not  counted  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands)  who  ever  lived, 
and  whose  writings,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state,  have  come  down  to 
us — writings,  embracing  the  greatest  master-productions  of  the  human 
mind,  exhausting  all  the  powers  of  poetical  conception,  describing  with 
an  inspired  pencil  the  attributes  and  the  wondrous  works  of  God, 
penetrating  alike  into  the  laws  and  mysteries  of  nature  and  into  the 
darkest  recesses  of  human  history,  and  acquainting  us  with  data  of  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  so  long  ago  as  three  thousand  years  before 
our  era.  Nor  are  these  astronomical  observations  of  the  Chinese  ^  mere 
fable,'  as  Mr.  Katterns  might  possibly  object ;  for  of  their  (truly  won* 
derful)  precision  we  may  judge  especially  by  one  of  three  important 
dates,  furnished  by  the  emperor-astronomer  Tschu-Kung  in  the  year 
1100  before  Christ,  which  Laplace  has  submitted,  like  the  two  others, 
to  a  calculation,  and  found  triumphantly  to  stand  the  test  of  modem 
science.*^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  state  of  this  science,  at  the 
time  when  those  dates  were  first  transmitted  to  Europe  by  Father  Graubil, 


J  V  y®*^  ^^^  \iQfoTe  Christ  the  Chinese  astronomers  Ho  and  Hi  were  put 
to  death,  simply  because  they  had  committed  an  error  in  calculating  the  epoch  of 
an  expected  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
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was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  perforin,  with  the  required  degree  of 
certainty,  the  intricate  calculations  necessary  for  their  verification. 
!Bven  more  deserving  of  particular  notice  in  r^ard  to  our  question  is, 
that  astronomical  observations  of  the  Chaldeans,  reaching  up  to  the  time 
ofMoseSy  were  still  known  to  Aristotle.**  Now  what  has  Mr.  Katterns 
to  oppose  to  that  silent  testimony  of  the  world  against  his  inter- 
pretation of  our  passage  ?  The  testimony  of  Jesus  Sirach,  contradictory 
of  its  own  (presumed)  source^  and  the  somewhat  dubious  confirmation 
of  it  by  the  marvel-loving  and  fortune-telling  Josephus, — two  opinions, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  absolutely  worth  nothing,  and  numerically 
considered  as  at  the  best  1  to  100  against  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  will  not  even  ask  Mr.  Eatterns  to  state  the  approximate  number, 
either  of  the  writers,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  whose 
positive  testimony  has  supported  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  or  of  the  very  few  authors  he  can  quote 
against  it,  or  of  the  tens  of  years  of  early  silence  he  has  to  oppose  to 
the  hundreds  of  years  of  historical  evidence ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
that,  numerically  speaking,  that  proportion  is  very  much  like  10,000  to 
10  in  favour  of  the  Romish  errors,  which,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
repose  as  much  upon  misinterpreted  passages  of  Scripture  as  the  pre- 
sumed miracle  of  Joshua  does.  So  much  for  the  foundation  of  Dr. 
Tregelles'  denial  of  my  proposition,  and  of  Mr.  Eatterns'  uncandid 
charges  against  me.  But  supposing  even  the  latter  had  not  been  alto- 
gether unfounded,  and  that,  instead  of  my  opponent  shutting  his  eyes 
to  those  features  of  the  case,  imagined  by  him  to  stand  as  1000  to  1  in 
his  favour,  which  prove  it  to  stand  as  at  least  100,000  to  1  against  him, 
T,  attaching  to  the  testimony  of  ten  sacred  writers  as  much  weight  as 
to  ten  thousand  profane  witnesses,  hcui  overlooked  their  respective 
numbers;  then,  if  Mr.  Katterns  is  of  opinion  that  an  author,  guilty  of 
the  oversight  of  *  such  an  obvious  distinction,'  ought  to  be  read  unth 
great  caution^  if  not  suspicion,  what  must  his  judgment  be  of  a  writer, 
who,  not  to  mention  minor  points,  overlooks  that  the  sun  rises  in  the 
ea^ty  overlooks  the  difference  between  Joshua  and  Jehovah,  between  an 
act  of  wrath  and  an  act  of  mercy,  between  the  historical  value  of  the 
testimony  on  a  given  event  of  the  first  two  thousand  years  following 
that  event  and  the  succeeding  two  thousand  years,  between  a  suppo- 
sitious and  a  real  miracle  ;  who  converts  the  battle  of  Gibeon  into  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  and  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  re- 
demption ;  who  argues  as  though  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  had 
lived  in  our  own  days ;  urges  upon  our  respectful  consideration  a  testi- 
mony flatly  contradicting  the  Word  of  God  ;  looks  upon  his  sense  of 
propriety  as  the  standard  which  has  guided  the  language  of  tradition 
and  history  from  the  days  of  Joshua  to  those  of  Josephus ;  who,  for  mere 
controversial  purposes,  scorns  reason  and  sets  Holy  Scripture  at  defiance, 

«  The  earliest  dates  of  those  Babylonian  obseryations  which  have  come  down  to 
us  have  been  preserved  by  Ptolemy  in  his  Almagest.  They  relate  to  two  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  which  occurred  in  the  years  721  and  720  before  our  era. 
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and  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  blots  out  the  monumental  remains,  and  almost 
the  entire  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  of  the  ancient  world  ?  *  Out 
of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  condemn  thee !' ' 

Next  your  correspondent  notices  (p.  216)  that  I  *  hold  myself  at 
liberty  to  choose  my  own  time  of  day  for  beginning  the  battle ;'  that  I 
^  choose  this  hour  fbr  no  other  reason  except  that  it  agrees  with  my  own 
interpretation,  without  offering  a  single  particle  of  evidence  for  even 
the  probability  of  the  conjecture ;'  and  that '  on  other  grounds,  indeed, 
that  cbnjecture  is  extremely  improbable/  Mr.  Katterns  has  already 
given  so  many  proofs  of  his  utter  disregard  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Sacred  writer,  wlien  in  opposition  to  his  opinion^  as  to  create  any 
Surprise  on  my  part  at  the  remarks  I  have  jnst  quoted.  Ver.  13,  it  is 
positively  stated  that  upon  Joshua's  apostrophising  the  sun,  the  latter 

stood  W3f^  ^Vni  (comp.  thhn  ^Vn  <  mid-night')  *in  the  midst  oV  or 
^  mid-way  in  the  heavens,'  which  does  not  mean  in  the  horizon^  but  in 
the  zenith  of  Gibeon  ;  in  other  words,  It  was  then  about  the  time  of 
noon  in  the  latitude  in  question.  Now,  having  shown  that  the  address 
of  Joshua  was  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  it  follows 
of  itself,  (iccording  to  the  distinct  evidence  o/ Scripture,  that  the  attack 
was  made,  and  that  the  contest  took  place,  during  the  Jewish  mid-day. 
Or  will  Mr.  Katteras  still  maintain  that  at  etbout  half-past  eleven  o*elock 
in  the  day  the  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  had  already  been  foixowed 
UP  AS  FAR  AS  AzEKAH  ?  Hardly.  Under  any  circumstances  the  cele- 
brated words  of  Joshua  were  spoken  at  the  epoch  namedy  unless  we 
prefer  my  opponent's  '  presumption '  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bible ;  and, 
however  ^  unnatural '  it  may  have  been  for  ^  the  sun  in  that  position  to 
attract  the  eye  and  inspire  the  enthusiastic  general  with  a  sudden  gleam 
of  thought ' — ^the  sudden  gleam  of  thought  to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature 
and  to  arrest  sun  and  moon  in  their  allotted  course  I — I  greatly  fear 
myself  that,  should  he  not  come  with  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Joshua 
may  have  had  eyes,  like  those  of  common  men,  moveable  in  their  sockets, 
he  will  indeed  on  the  present  occasion  have  to  hold  him  guilty  of  having 
^stretched  his  neck  in  a  painful  and  most  unpoetic  manner,  out  of  deli- 

'  Mr.  Kattems,  apparently,  cannot  iHing  himself  to  allow  me  even  the  small 
merit  of  having  pointed  out  the  true  grammatical  construction  of  Josh.  x.  12,  13. 
I  will  answer  mm  by  an  au&eiitic  anecdote  in  point,  showing  how  every  *  common 
reader '  iiatturaUy  imI  and  must  understand  the  Aathorlsed  Version  of  our  text 
Here  it  is.  In  the  words  ia  wlueh  some  of  tiie  English  papers  have  bat  lively 
repeated  it:—'  Soon  after  the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy  besan  to  be  gene- 
rally understood,  an  old  Connecticut  &rmer  went  to  his  parson  with  the  following 
inquiry :  «*  Dr.  T.,  do  yon  believe  in  the  new  story  they  tell  about  the  earA  moving 
twmd  tiie  sun  V  •«  Yes,  eeffainly."  **Do  you  tMnk  It  is  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tores  ?  If  if  8  true,  how  ooold  Joshua  comaund  the  eon  to  stand  still  ?**  « ITmph !" 
quoth  Uie  parson,  «  Joshua  o»mmanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  did  he?"  "  Yes." 
«  Well,  it  stood  sttH,  did  it  not?"  **  Yes."  '*  Very  well.  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
he^etit  twing  ngam  f"  The  fitrmers  scruples  were  silenced.'  That  my  oppo- 
nents ex^anation  of  that  '  pecvliariiy  of  expression,  it  seemed  a  whole  day,  on 
which  I  have,  according  to  him,  *  lavished  sUch  an  amount  of  useless  criticism,' 
has  no  other  foundation,  save  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
pnage,  and  of  which  his  defence  of  the  comnOion  interpunctuation  of  the  passage 
m  question  furnishes  but  another  proof,  I  have  already  stated. 
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beraie  intentum^  eveii  to  glance  at  it '  (the  son).  Hoiv ever  kiod  Mr. 
Kattems'  iDtention  to  accommodate  him  with  ^  a  cloud/  and  to  place 
the  son  ^  lower  dowa  in  the  heavens/  where  ^  it  would  attract  attention 
in  a,  moment/  thus  rendecing  his  apostrc^he  ^  exceedingly  beautiful, 
sublime,  and  impressive^'  aad  the  opposite  ^  theory/  however  '  forced 
and  unnatural,  clothed  in  the  forms  of  poetry  indeed,  but  without  its 
soul'  (p.  217),  yet,  aks  for  your  Qorrespoadent,  the  'poetry'  is  kisy 
but  the  *  theory '  is — the  sacred  tarHer^s, 

He  further  (p.  216)  either  gratuitously,  or  contrary  to  experience 
and  common  sense,  assumes  that  an  army,  after  a  day's  and  night's  march, 
requires  no  rest,  but  is  in  a  fit  state  and  condition  to  fight  an  important 
battle  from  morning  till  night,  ^and,  being  victorious,  to  pursue  the 
eneitty  for  miles  through  a  difficult  counter,  the  day  having  been  pro- 
long^ for  the  purpose  ;  that  the  whole  Hebrew  army,  without  adopt- 
ing any  of  the  muail  aaeasuros  .cf  military  preeaution,  should  have 
*  slefrt;  amt  all  «tiuB  moming  in  the  presence  of  the  ««iemy  /  that  in  a 
mottwtainous  country,  well«guided,  andi)yitlie  enemy  believed  to  be  far 
distant)  their  not 'being  discovered  should  beinoredible;  and  thattmid-day, 
which  be  himself  desorBies  as  a  most  nnosual  time  for  an  attack,  should 
be  aetvange  time  for  a  surprise.  These  gratuitous  assumptions  are 
feUowed  iop  iby  as  many  errors  in  the  n^Lt  page.  Firstly,  he  states 
tint  I  'confessed'  the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites  in  one  hottr-~«a  defbat, 
l^iie  result  of  a  ^swrprisit^^to  be  '  incredible ;'  although  I  had  already  in 
my  answer  to  Mr.  Taylor  ito  potot  out  that  ray  <»tig^nal  words  were : 
^  the  sudden  and  irresistible  attack  of  the  Israelites  dimng  mtd-day  at 
ones  decided  the  contest^  in  so  incredibly  short  a  time '  (incredibly 
short,  considering  the  result  obtained ))  ^it  appears  to  ike  narrator,  as 
if  the  son,  instead  of  an  hawu,  had  tarried  in  the  midst  of  heaven  a 
whole  day/  What  can  possibly  i>e  said  in  palliation  of  such  repeated 
— <sonseiou8ly  repeated — misrepresentations?  Secondly,  he  writes: 
'Subsequently  there  tiww  a  pursuit  in  one  direction  to  Beth*horon; 
and  In  another  as  far  as  Azekah  and  Makkedah;'  aiM  immediately 
ai^rwards  allows  himself  that  Scripture  (v.  11)  seems  to  imply,  as  it 
does,  'the  contrary.  Thirdly,  he  asserts  that  the  capture  of  Makkedah 
took  place  on  the  same  day  with  the  battle  of  Gibeon  ;  whereas  in  the 
Bible,  itime  is  reckoned  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who 
commenced  their  civil  day  at  sntnet;  and  Joshua  (x.  27)  transfers  the 
narrative  to  a  day  following  the  day  of  the  said  battle.  Fourthly,  he 
asserts,  upon  the  strength  of  liis  mere  estimate,  that  a  space  of  six 
Jewish  hours  and  a  half,  whicb^  as  we  have  every  possible  reason  to 
place  our  narrative  in  the  summer  season,  corresponded  to  about  seven 
hoinrs  and  a  half,  according  to  our  niode  of  reckoning  time,  was  utterly 
insufficient  for  the  events  in  question  to  have  taken  place  in  ;  whereas 
I  have  alvead  stated  that  there  exists  no  ground  whatever  to  think  that 
the  entire  dislanee  sped  over  by  the  fugitive  and  pursuing  tirmies  ex- 
ceeded twenty  rmiles,  if  so  much.'  There  consequently  was  not  only 
the  most  ample  time,  according  to  my  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
text ;  but  there  was  time  even  for  the  five  kings,  in  conclusion  of  the 
ckiy's  learful  slaughter,  to  have  been  left  hanging  on  the  trees  for  an 

hour. 
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hour,  or  a  couple  of  houm,  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  in  the  usual 
course  of  things. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  staying  of  the  moon,  on  which  Mr.  Katterns, 
as  left  unexplained  by  me,  both  in  my  original  essay  and  in  my  answer 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  lays  much  stress.     My  exposition,  he  writes,  p.  218, — 

'leaves  the  standing  still  of  the  moon  wholly  nnacconnted  for.  Yet  it  is  not  only 
said  that  the  sun  stood  still,  bnt  the  moon  stayed.  If  there  were  no  miracnloos 
diange  of  any  kind  in  nature,  the  sun  only  appeared  stationary  from  its  position 
in  the  zenith,  and  the  moon,  being  near  to  the  horizon  and  **  about  to  set,"  ought 
to  have  gone  down  as  usual.'  ' axA  it  is  said  *'  the  moon  stayed*  How,  then,  is 
this  to  be  explained  Y 

Mr.  Taylor,  also  (p.  222),  and  very  truly,  asks  : — 

'  Could  the  Israelites  possibly  fail  to  see  (whatever  their  theories)  that  the  moon, 
when  near  the  horizon,  so  fax  from  being  stationary,  sinks  rapidly  to  rest  ?' 

Certainly  not.  But  is  it  not  surprising  that  both  those  gentlemen 
(unless  they  are  so  willing  to  believe  in  anything  miraculous^  as  to 
accept  even  my  simple  word  for  what  would  be  the  most  stupendous 
miracle  on  record,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  the  earth  to  have  revolved 
round  its  axb  at  one  and  the  same  time^  in  opposite  direetionsy  with 
regard  to  the  sun  from  west  to  east,  with  r^ard  to  the  moon  from  east 
to  west),  should  have  overlooked  the  trujly  ^  obvious '  .circumstance, 
that  the  moon,  seen  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  cannot  possibly  be 
^  about  to  set,'  as,  in  connection  with  the  former  words,  stated  in  my 
essay  by  some  odd  inadvertence  of  mine  ?  Thus  seen  at  Gibeon  at  the 
time  of  mid-day,  she  must  have  formed  with  the  sun  an  angle  of  about 
60°  (equal  to  nearly  a  five  days'  moon),  and  her  apparent  motion  during 
an  hour  being  about  half  a  degree  less  than  that  of  the  sun,  compen- 
sating for  her  apparent  greater  velocity  from  position^  she  would  to  the 
eye,  to  which  the  sun  would  appear  to  '  tarry' — appear  to  tarry — in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  Thus  the  objection  is  most  satbfactorily 
met.  But  has  Mr.  Taylor,  too,  overlooked  that  feature  in  our 
narrative,  which  induced  me  to  think  that  the  staying  of  the  nuxm  re- 
quired no  explanation  at  all  ?  We  have  no  right  to  suppose  a  sacred 
writer  either  to  state,  or  to  omit  stating,  any  particular  thing,  without 
having  an  object  in  so  doing.  What,  then,  could  his  object  be  in  so 
pointedly  marking  out  the  poetical  quotation  he  introduces  into  his 
history,  as  a  quotation  from  the  Sepher  Hajashar^  an  undoubtedly 
then  well-known  and  popular  collection  of  national  songs,  if  it  were  not 
to  indicate  that  he  wished  those  words  to  be  taken  precisely  for  what 
they  are,  and  for  no  more, — ^the  poetical  rendering  of  a  passage  from 
the  prosaical,  because  real,  address  of  Joshua  to  his  army  ?  What 
could  have  been  his  object,  when,  proceeding  to  vouch  in  his  own 
words  for  the  general  truth  of  that  quotation,  he  pointedly  omits  any 
allusion  to  the  moon,  if  it  were  not  to  indicate  that,  in  r^^ard  to  this 
subject,  he  did  not  ccmfirm  his  source,  but  wished  the  particular  sen- 
tence concerning  it  to  be  altogether  considered  as  the  mere  conception 
of  the  poet?  True,  Mr.  Katterns  (p.  218)  places  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Jasher  among  the  hispired  men  of  God ;  but  all  we  know  of 
this  is,  that  the  sacred  author,  from  what  I  have  just  explained,  evi- 
dently 
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deutly  implies  the  contrary;  and  when  your  correspondent  further 
'  submits  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  inspired  poets  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  pure  fiction/  I  would  submit  to  him  in  return  for  his  histori- 
cal explanation,  among  many  similar  passages,  for  instance,  that  of 
Judges  V.  20,  where  the  Authorized  Version  reads  thus :  '  They  fought 
from  heaven ;  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera/  If  this 
be  more  than  purely  poetical  imagination ;  if  a  fact  is  here  recorded : 
we  are  in  presence  of  a  miracle,  in  comparison  with  which  even  the 
miracle  of  Joshua  sinks  into  utter  insignificance. 

But  let  me  now  ask :  in  what  terms  of  just  appreciation  of,  and 
deep  wonder  at,  the  astounding  nature  of  the  latter  miracle,  presumed 
to  be  related  by  the  poet  whom  he  quotes,  does  the  sacred  writer  ex- 
press himself?  Why,  he  is  in  the  most  perfect  ignorance  of  such  a 
miracle :  not  one  word  in  allusion  to  it  does  he  utter.  His  simple,  his 
on/y  remark  upon  the  quotation  is  as  to  its  meaning,  that,  indeed,  dur- 
ing mid -day  the  people  of  God  had  so  completely  ^  avenged  themselves 
upon  their  foes ;'  t.  e.,  had  inflicted  on  them  so  severe  a  defeat,  as  if 
that  defeat  had  been  the  work,  not  of  one  short  hour,  but  of  the 
entire  day.  Literally y  he  expresses  himself,  taking  up  the  terms  made 
use  of  by  the  poet,  and  conforming  himself  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  the 
Jewish  people,  in  these  words :  '  And  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  and  tarried  to  go  down  ;'  a  common  descriptive  pleonasm, 
on  which  no  scholar  will,  with  Mr.  Eatterns  (p.  220),  lay  the  slightest 
stress — '  as  if  it  had  tarried  * — instead  of  the  usual  space  of  an  hour, 
and  with  reference  to  the  results  obtained,  '  the  entire  day.'  It  is  im- 
possible, unless  we  are  determined  to  shut  our  eyes,  and  will  not  enter 
into  the  Jewish  notions  of  those  times,  not  to  perceive  the  simple,  com- 
mon-place character,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  of  this  remark,  the  only 
object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Israelites,  as  contrasted  with  the  time  in  which  it  was  gained.  In 
this  respect  the  day  was  a  remarkable  one ;  but  it  was  unparalleled 
up  to  those  days  for  a  very  different  reason ;  the  reason,  that  never  had 
God  until  then  so  graciously  listened  to  the  prayer  ^of  man  as  on  that 
day  he  had  done  to  the  prayer  of  Joshua  for  His  direct  assistance ; 
because,  having  listened  to  that  prayer.  He  himself  fought  for  Israel  in 
a  hail-storm,  which  slew  more  of  the  enemy  than  the  sword  of  the  Jews. 
The  literal  words  of  the  sacred  writer  are  these :  '  And  there  has  been 
no  day  like  unto  that  day,  neither  before  it  nor  after  it,  in  respect  of  the 
Lord's  hearkening  to  the  supplicating  voice  of  a  man :  because  the 
Lord  himself  fought  for  Israel.'  That '  the  fighting  of  the  Lord '  must 
of  necessity  and  exclusively  be  referred  to  the  hail-storm^  I  have  more 
fully  explained  in  a  preceding  portion  of  this  letter ;  whilst  in  my  ori- 
ginal paper  may  be  found  the  following  remarks :  '  It  is,  v.  14,  posi- 
tively stated  that  never  was  prayer  of  man  so  graciously  listened  to  by 
Jehovah  as  was  the  prayer  of  Joshua  on  this  occasion,  because  the 
Lord  himself  fought  for  Israel ;  which  proves,  both  that  Joshua  prayed 
to  God,  not  for  power  to  work  a  miracle,  but  for  His  direct  assistance, 
and  that  God  rendered  this  assistance  because  Joshua  prayed  to  him.' 
On  this  conclusive  argument  my  opponents  bestow  no  further  notice, 

except 
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except  that  Mr.  Taylor  (p.  227)  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  erroneous 
opinion  that  t^  [cannot  mean  *  because/  remarlss  that  it  simply  consti- 
tutes an  argument — against  myself  I  Likewise,  when  in  another  place 
I  advance  that  *  it  is  (v.  14)  poeiiively  stated  that  the  miraculoos  oecar- 
rence  of  the  day,  and  the  object  of  Joshua's  prayer  to  the  Lord  were 
confined  to  His  direct  assistance  :'-^^  plain  as  the  words  of  the  saieved 
imter  are/  Mr.  Katterns  tells  me  (p.  212)  in  answer, — 

'  There  are  stiU  many  who  wiU  think  that  the  Lord's  fighting  for  Israel  may  be 
interpreted,  not  only  of  the  shower  of  hail-ftonss,  hot  also  of  &e  Tery  miraele  in 
^nestiOD.' 

Of  that  miracle,  I  repeat,  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  states 
nothing,  and  therefore  Itnows  nothing.  On  the  coDtrar y^  he  passes  over 
hia  quotation  fVom  the  song  of  an  unms^red  poet,  on  which  the  belief 
in  it  rests,  with  a  simple  comparative  remaric  as  to  the  exceedingly 
short  space  of  time  in  which  so  important  a  victoiy  had  been  geuned 
by  the  Israelites,  they  having  taken  the  enemy  by  surprise ;  and 
thereupon  proceeds  to  rriate,  in  becoming  terms  of  wonder,  the  tut* 
paralleled  event  of  the  day,  the  *  strange  *  act  of  God's  merciful  inter- 
position by  the  hail'^torm  in  fhvour  «f  His  chosen  people  at  the 
prayer  of  a  man.  The  belief  in  a  miracle  t>eing  relaled  in  this  place — 
a  belief  which  did  not  spring  into  existence  till  fifteen  hundred  years 
after  the  times  of  Josbua^^-owes  its  origin  solely  to  a  misinterpretation 
of  the  Hebrew  text  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  tlie  other  to  the  erro- 
neously connecting  the  words  of  the  sacred  writer,  related,  v.  14,  with 
the  import  of  the  preceding,  v.  18  ;  whilst  they  logically  refer  'back, 
as  proved  by  their  very  tenor,  to  v.  11.  Yet  when  on  the  strength  of 
the  conclusive  proofs  I  had  adduced  in  support  of  that  view,  and 
deeply  conscious  that  we  all  ^  now  see  but  through  a  glass  darkly,'  I 
exclaimed:-- 

'  How  is  it  possible,  we  would  ask,  that  the  common  interpretation  of  oar  passage 
should  by  men  of  piety  and  learning  have  so  long  been  insisted  on — nay,  that  it 
should  ever  have  heitk  entertained  in  direct  oppoiition  to  the  ttatinumy  of  Hofy 
Scripture  f  The  lore  of  the  marvellouB  and  the  infloenee  of  inherited  impressions 
must,  indeed,  hold  a  powerful  grasp  upon  our  mind,  to  shut  its  eye 'even  against 
tluU  lights  which  emanates  cu  evidence  fiom  the  in^ired  volume  itself  j;* — 

Mr.  Katterns  (p.  212)  stamps  my  remarks  as  ^  an  oratorical  trumpet* 
blast  expressive  of  astonishment  tinat  views  opposed  to  his  own 
should  htave  been  so  long  entertained.'  No,  no;  views,  not  opposed 
to  my  own,  but  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  whole  aneieai 
worlds  opposed  to  the  clear,  the  palpable  meaning  of  ike  Word  of 
God. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  a  handsome  manner,  and  in  terms  which  demand  my 
acknowledgment,  opens  his  'explanation'  of  some  portions  of  his 
former  letter  by  an  assurance  that  he  had  no  intention  of  doing,  what 
his  letter  appeared  to  imply,  <  anything  eo  wrfair '  as  to  impute  to  me 
personal  opinions  of  neology.  He  has  done  me  but  justke.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  confess  I  cannot  now  see  (nor  am  I  singular  in  this 
respect)  that  I  have  either  misquoted  or  mangled  his  argument — an 
accusation  on  his  .part  (p.  222)  to  which  I  am  anything  bttt  indiierent, 

and 
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tind  for  which  I  certainly  woiild  never  knowingly  give  cause.  It  has  not 
even  entered  my  thoughts,  however,  to  make  him  say  the  absurdity 
to  which  he  alludes :  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  overlooked  that  the 
ancient  Israelites  did  *  believe  that  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  revolved 
round  the  earth,  carrying  the  sun  and  moon  along  with  it,  so  that  if 
one  of  these  bodies  was  stopped,  the  other  must  necessarily  be  stopped 
at  the  same  moment,'  and  I  idimply  wished  to  remind  him  of  the  fact^ 
the  bearing  of  which  upon  the  words,  *  and  thou  moon  (stand  thou 
still),  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon/  as  a  pToof  of  their  purely  poetical 
character,  which  I  have  more  fully  explained  above,  I  would  th(*n  not 
farther  argue.  If,  however,  I  should  not  have  expressed  myseff  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  that  effect,  of  which  your  readers  can  best  judge, 
1  shall  but  have  performed  a  pleasing  duty  In  thus  offering  to  Mr. 
Taylor,  by  explaining  my  meaning,  the  amende  honorable.  The 
reason  why  I  *  missed  the  point  of  another  argument,'  resting  on  the 
moon  being  *  about  to  set '  in  a  south-easteriy  direction,  I  have 
already  stated. 

That  I  do  not  use  the  Talmud  without  *  proper  caution,'  Mr.  Taylor 
may  conclude  from  rtiy  paper  on  the  Chronological  Harmony  of  the 
Oospelsy  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  and 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  was  sent  to  you  more  than  two 
years  ago.  But  can  he  assign  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason 
why  the  view  in  question  should  not  have  been  the  view  of  the  whole 
Hebrew  nation  in  those  ancient  times,  and  as  indirectly  confirmed  by 
so  many  passages  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves  ? 

I  certainly  have  relinquished  (as  I  shall  most  willingly  relinquish 
any  error  upon  satisfeictoi^y  proofs)  my  first  erroneous  translation  of 
*lW?  in  the  pluperfeet ;  l)Ut  I  remarked  at  the  time  that  the  correction 
nowise  affected  my  argument,  and  I  cannot  consequently,  in  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  our  passage,  consider  it  6f  the  very  slightest  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Taylor  commits  a  strange  mistake  in  telling 
your  readers  that  I  have  *  partially  relinquished  a  second  error  ("  it 
seemed"),  and  tacitly  abandoned  a  third  ("but  in  the  sight  of  Israel 
he  said  *').'  Whether  D^pri  Di*5  be  rendered  *  t7  seemed  the '  (for  this 
is  here,  upon  grammatical  and  logical  grounds,  the  more  correct  trans- 
lation) <\Vhole  day,'  or  *  as  if  the  entire  day  ;*  and  "l^^*!  *  but  he  said,' 
or  *  and  he  said,'  I  care  little :  the  sense  remains  precisely  the  same  ; 
and  my  opponent  has  not  even  attempted  to  detay  the  essential  pro- 
perty of  I  to  be,  as  stated  to  be  in  my  first  paper,  comparative,  ex- 
pressive o^  what  a  thing  appears  or  seems  to  be.  That,  and  that  alone^ 
is  here  of  importance. 

I  cannot  help  esteeming  It  somewhat  bold  taetics  on  his  part  to 
declare,  as  he  does,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  afiide  a  view  of  mine,  that 
1  am  ignorant  of  my  own  hmgitage,  in  other  words,  that,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  TK,  my  *  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Gesenius  is  founded  on 
iBi  mistake,  that  high  authority  being  really  on  the  other  side.'  He 
then  refers  to' a.  traTislation  in  proof  of  his  somewhat  singular  assertion. 
"Now  I  do  not  wish  to  inquire  into  the  scope  of  Dr.  Tregelles'  'Cor- 
tections '  of  the  German  edition  of  Gesenius*  ffebr,  Handworterbuch^ 

from 
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from  which  /  quoted,  but  will  simply  reproduce  my  countryman's 
own  words  mb  voce  T^,  namely :  '  No.  3,  da  s.  v.  a.  (in  the  sense  of) 
datum — Jer.  xxii.  15,  Ps.  xl.  8/  (further  sub  voce  ^18 :  '  ^lfi|  s.  v.  a.  W 
adv.  dannj  da^  Ps.  cxziv.  3-5 ')  ;  and  hereupon  leave  it  to  Mr.  Taylor 
to  convince  himself  from  any  good  German-English  dictionary  that 

*  darum  *  never  as  yet  bore  the  meaning  of  either  '  then  '  or  ^  after 
that,'  but  invariably  (except  in  its  sense  of  '  round  about ')  according 
to  the  position  it  occupies  in  a  period,  sometimes  attracting  ^dass,' 
the  meaning  of '  on  this  (or  that)  account,'  '  for  this  (or  that)  reason,' 

*  therefore,  '  for  which  reason,'  f  because,'  ^  because  that,'  etc.  But 
which  of  these  expressions  to  choose  ?  Knowing  that  '  darum '  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of '  da,'  or '  d!a '  in  that  of '  darum,*  the  meaning 
of  either  particle  is  easily  ascertained.  '  Darum '  cannot  stand  for 
^  da*  Bi  the  commencement  of  a  period  ;  ^da*  not  for  ^  darum  *  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Both  terms  can  only  be  interchanged  one  for 
the  other,  '  darum  *  attracting  ^  dcus  *  in  the  middle  of  a  period  and 
at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence,  when  they  assume  of  necessity  the 
meaning  ^  because.' 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  the  passage  Jer.  xx.  15 — 

'as  the  main  mllar  of  my  theory '  was  by  me  '  supposed,  it  seems,  to  be  used  nnder 
the  high  saoction  of  the  authority  of  Geseuius.  Gesenius  does  refer  to  it  in  that  place 
aloD^  with  Ps.  xl.  8  in  proof  of  the  meaning  "  because  ^that;"  and  with  amusing 
consistency  these,  two  passages  have  been  accordingly  transferred  to  the  defence  of 
the  imaginary  meaning  *<  because."    Need  we  toy  more  f 

I  can  well  afford  with  a  smile  to  pass  over  the  first  part  of  this  para- 
graph ;  but  before  indulging  in  similar  insinuations,  before  ^  amusing ' 
himself  at  the  '  imaginary '  ignorance  of  others,  before  publicly 
accusing  an  author,  who  ventures  to  write  in  a  foreign  language,  with 
not  knowing  his  own  ;  Mr.  Taylor,  who  himself  it  would  appear  does 
not  understand  that  language,  will  no  doubt  see  the  propriety  of  using 
for  the  future  a  little  more  consideration. 

And  is  it  in  this  wise  that  your  correspondent  is  wont  to  study  a 
^  novel  view '  submitted  to  his  judgment  ?  Certainly  it  would  seem  so. 
My  first  proposition  being ,  *  Whenever  ^f  is  used  in  the  Bible  in  the 
strict  sense  of  **  at  that  time,"  it  must  be  regarded ' — as  the  very  terms 
of  the  renderii^  indicate — ^  as  the  accusative  of  the  noun*  Mr.  Taylor 
states :  ^  It  is  sufficiently  probable  that  TM  was  originally  a  noun  (com- 
pare nJ^  noiv)'9  but  we  must  at  present  waive  such  speculations' — a 
method  of  study  this,  of  so  decidedly  novel  a  character,  that  I  must 
fear  I  hold  a  very  antiquated  notion  in  thinking  that,  when  a  scholar 
accepts  an  invitation  to  *  study '  a  certain  question,  he  accepts  the 
duty  of  entering  into  it,  of  examining  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and,  in 
case  he  sees  reason  to  reject  it,  to  state  his  grounds  for  so  doing.  As 
to  these  grounds,  let  me  refer  to  the  high  authority  of  Gesenius,  whose 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  fundamentcd  nature  of  TK  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  tiiat  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  believes  it  to  be  adverbial.  Sub 
voce  TN,  at  the  commencement,  Gesenius  decides  thus :  *  TN  fundor 
mentally  a  noun.  "  Time"  (from  nj«,  comp.  *1J?) ;  next,  in  the  accu- 
sative "  at  the  time,"  and  thence  as  an  adverb  of  time  1  "  then,"  etc' 

Thus 
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Thus  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  TM,  so  &r  as  it  bears  on  the 
contested  sense  of  the  passage  from  Joshua,  may  be  r^arded  as  vir- 
tually set  at  rest.  Still,  as  this  opponent  assures  me  that,  from  the 
peculiar  interest  which  attaches  to  the  construction  of  Tfejt,  he  has  ^  not 
dealt  with  my  '^  novel  view  "  of  that  particle  in  as  summary  a  manner 
as  he  might  have  done'  (?),  I  will  adopt  the  same  course  in  regard  to 
his  ^  theory,'  not  by  waiving  all  comments  upon  it,  but  by  examining 
first  into  the  rules,  to  which  it  leads,  comparing  the  same  with  my 
own ;  and,  secondly,  into  ttiose  passages  which  he  especially  adduces 
in  support  of  his  and  against  my  view.  The  result  will  be  found  in 
the  appended  note.' 

In  conclusion,  I  must  once  more  revert  to  the  chief  object  of  our 
inquiry,  embodied  in  the  following  text,  Joshua  x.  6-14 : — 

$  I.  (a)  *  And  the  Gibeonites  sent  unto  Joshua,  to  the  camp  at  Gil^l,  to  say, 
<*  WitUiold  not  thy  protection  from  thy  servants,  but  come  up  to  us  quickly;  save 
us,  help  us;  for  all  the  Kings  of  the  Amorites,  -who  inhabit  the  mountains,  are 
gathered  together  agunst  us/'  So  Joshua  broke  up  from  Gilgal,  he  and  all  the 
people  of  war  with  him,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour, 

§  II.  (h)  'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua:  *'Fear  them  not,  for,  they  being 
delivered  into  thine  hand,  not  a  man  of  them  shall  stand  before  thee.*'  Joshua, 
therefore,  having  mardied  up  from  Gilgal  all  night,  {d)  attacked  them  straight- 
ways.  And  Ihe  Lord  discomfited  them  before  Israel,  and  slew  them  with  great 
slaughter  at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the  way,  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon, 
(y*)  and  smote  them  to  Azekah  and  unto  Makkedah. 

§  III.  (e)  '  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  before  Israel,  in  the  way  that  goeth 
down  from  Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  great  stones  from  heaven  upon  them  as 
fax  as  Azekah,  and  they  perished :  they  were  more,  who  perished  by  the  hailstones, 
than  they  whom  the  children  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword,  because  (6)  Joshua 
communed  with  the  Lord  on  the  day,  when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amorites 
before  the  children  of  Israel. 

(c)  '  And  in  the  sight  of  Israel  he  said : 

**  Sun,  stand  thou  still  over  Gibeon,  '  ^ 

And  Uiou,  moon,  over  Ajalon's  vale." 
And  the  sun  stood  still,  the  moon  stayed. 
Until  the  people 
Shall  have  avenged  themselves  upon  IsraeVg  f^^ ! ' 

<  Is  it  not  thus  written  in  the  Sepher  Hajashar  ?    So  the  sun  stood  still  midway 
in  the  heavens,  fmd  tarried  to  go  down,  as  if  he  had  tarried  the  entire  day.' 

}  IV.  {g)  *  And  as  regards  the  Lord's  hearkening  unto  the  prayer  of  a  man, 
there  has  been  no  day  like  unto  that  day,  neither  before  it  nor  after  it,  because  the 
Lord  Hinudf  fought  for  Israel.' 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  1st,  that,  according  to  sound  gram* 
matical  ruleSy  and  tfie  internal  evidence  of  Scripture^  the  above  is  a 
correct  rendering  of  the  sacred  text ;  2nd,  that  §  III.  forms  an  episode 
in  the  preceding  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Gibeon,  relating  the  mira- 
culous interposition  of  the  Lord,  by  a  hailstorm,  in  favour  of  His 
chosen  people,  at  the  prayer  of  Joshua  ;  and  at  the  same  time  alluding, 
in  the  form  of  a  quotation  from  a  collection  of  national  songs,  to  the 
concluding  sentence  of  an  address,  delivered  by  Joshua  to  his  army 
subsequent  to  his  prayer ;  3rd,  that  §  IV.  refers,  and  only  can  refer,  to 
the  hsolstorm  destructive  of  the  Canaanite  army,  and  to  the  prayer  of 

8  See  the  note  at  p.  474. 

Joshua, 
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Joshua,  upon  which  that  haiktorm  vaa  hrooght  to  {mim  by  the  Lord ; 
4th9  that  the  poetical  ^^preasioa  of  the  sentence  quoted  fitMn  Joshua's 
address  to  his  anaj,  re&rs  to  a  peculiar,  but  then  coimoou  view  of  the 
Jewish  people,  paiQely  that  the  sun,  during  their  hovar  of  midndtgyi 
remained  stationary  in  the  heavens,  or  rather  did  not  perceptibly  move 
onwards  in  his  course;  6th,  that  the  sacred  writer,  oonfcrBaing  hia 
own  expressions  to  that  view,  only  eonfirms  the  gmeral  truth  of  hia 
poetical  quotation,  in  order  to  poifit  out  the  renuiirkably  short  time  in 
which  so  important  a  victoryv-^the  enraoy  havijag  been  taken  by  sur^ 
piise — had  been  achieved  by  the  Israelites;  6th,  that  he  obviously 
represents  the  subject  of  that  quotation  as  a  common  oocurreDce,  and 
not  by  090  single  word,  not  by  one  single  aUumn  assigaa  to  it,  in  any 
sense  an  extraordiaary  chaiactor ;  whilst  relating,  in  terms  of  becoming 
wonder,  the  unporaUeled  event  of  the  Lord,  at  the  instance  of  Joshua, 
showering  down  a  destructive  hailstorm  upon  the  enemy ;  7th,  that  the 
sacred  text,  consequently,  contains  not  even  a  trace  of  what  la  com- 
monly r^arded  as  '  the  miracle  of  Joshua ;'  and  8th,  that  the  belief  in 
that  presumed  miracle,  which  has  in  latter  centiu*ies  become  more  or 
less  vulgar,  has  no  other  foundation  save  a  misinlterpreMUin  of  ike 
Hebrew  text  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  erroneously  een-^ 
neeting  v.  14  loith  the  poetical  quotation  from  the  Sepher  Hcyasharj 
instead  of  with  the  narrative  of  the  wonderful  interposition  qf  God  in 
favour  of  His  chosen  people. 

Moreover  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  1st,  that  during  the  space  of 
the  first  fourteen  hundred  years  following  the  days  cf  Joshua^  the 
sacred  writers  themselves^  who  in  the  course  of  that  vast  expanse  of 
time  prophesied,  or  chronicled  the  history  of  their  people,  Imve  dis- 
covered no  trace  in  our  narrative  of  that  stupendous  miracle,  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  the  miracles  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  taken  together  are  as  nothing ;  for  they  not  only  do  not 
allude  to  it,  but  Isaiah  passes  it  over  in  utter  silence  whilst  alluding^ 
in  terms  of  awe  and  wonder,  to  an  event  inseparably  connected  with  ity 
yet  in  itself  a  common  event,  and  only  rendered  '  an  act,  a  strange  act 
of  the  wrath  of  God,'  by  the  ciicumstaoces  under  which  it  was  brought 
to  pass ;  2nd,  that  the  first  (apocryphal)  author^  who,  after  a  Is^pse  of 
fifteen  hundred  years,  interprets  the  passage  in  question  ip  a  mira- 
culous sense,  does  so  in  terms  which  are  in  poeiiive  eoniraeketion  with 
the  Word  rf  God;  3rd,  that  the  nesft  author  who  again, ^oyr  hundred 
years  subsequently^  adopts  that  interpretation,  was  a  cr^MoHS  lover  qf  ,^ 
the  marvellous  and  an  imposUious  fortune-teller;  and  4th»  that,  cour 
sequently  the  origin  of  the  interpretation^  after  such  a  lapse  of  tiqie 
and  under  such  circumstances,  bears  its  oondemnation  in  itself^ 

Next  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  1st,  that  the  presumed  ipiracle 
being  of  a  cosmieal  nature,  must,  if  it  had  r^ly  occurred,  have  pro- 
duced such  effects  upon  the  whole  human  race  of  the  period,  as  to 
warraQt  us  in  concluding  that  it  ijrould  have  formed  by  far  the  tKMt 
prominent  feature  in  the  subsequent  tradition  and  history  qf  all 
nations,  as  well  as  the  exhaustless  theme  qf  the  speculations  (f  asirf^ 
nomers ;  2nd,  that  yet  neither  in  the  tradition  nor  in  the  literature, 

whether 
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whether  sacred  or  profane,  of  the  whole  ancient  world  (although  extant 
works  in  the  Hebrew,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese  languages  reach  up  to  the 
period  in  question,  and  beyond  it),  so  mttch  as  ijhe  slightest  trace,  so 
much  as  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  presumed  event  is  to  be  discovered; 
and  that  this  unanimous  silence  is  the  more  striking  as  some  of  the 
labours  of  the  Chaldean  astrotionMVS:  dnce  the  days  of  Moses  were  still 
knowB  to  the  Greeks  at  the  most  bfilliidit  epeeh  of  their  civilisation, 
whilst  the  Chinese  observatioiis  date  from  a  time  more  than  a  thousand 
yeaxs  nnterior  to  the  birth  of  Joskua;  and  3rd,  that  the  &ct  of  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Jesus  Sinieh  and  Josephus  having  found 
adherents  among  the  equally  credulous  of  subsequent  ages,  and  at  last, 
in  the  course  of  seyenteen  centuries,  raised  itself  to  the  level  of  a  more 
or  less  vulgar  notion  among  Jews  aad  Christiaiis,  is,  in  opposition  to 
the  universal  mnd  unbroken  silence  of  the  first  fifteen  hundred  years, 
and  the  but  once  broken  alenoe  of  the  next  four  hundred  yearsy  a  cir* 
eumstanee,  to  which,  as  regards  the  troth  of  that  interpretation, 
absolutely  no  value  whatever  can  or  ought  to  be  attached. 

Lastly^  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  1st,  that  Joshua's  address  to  his 
army,  of  which  the  sacred  writer  quotes  a  passage  in  the  words  of  the 
poetj  was  delivered,  as  it  usually  is,  at  the  oommeneenent  of  the  battle ; 
2nd,  that,  according  to  the  biblical  narrative,  the  battle  was  decided 
during  the  Jewish  hour  of  midnday ;  3rd,  that  the  timk  necessary  for 
the  pursust  of  the  defeated  Canaaaites  was  Umiiedy  and  solely  linuted, 
on  the  one  hand  ,by  the  distance^  to  which  that  pursuit  was  carried, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  speed  ^  human  feet;  4th,  that,  from  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  noQn«tide  to  the  elose  of  the  day,  comprising  an  interval  of 
upwards  of  aiL  hours^  this  interval  afiords,  in  the  usual  course  of  things, 
more  thorn  eunple  time  for  the  pursuit  and  following  occurrences  related 
by  the  aaored  writer ;  and  5th,  that,  consequently,  there  could  exist  no 
possible  reason  for  Joshua  to  desire  a  prolongation  ef  the  day;  but  om 
the  contrary^  that»  when  he  had  seeured  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  as  far 
as  it  was  in  hie  power  to  da,  he  must  have  felt  anxious  to  grant  to  his 
army  that  rest  of  which  they  cannot  but  hare  stood  so  greatly  in  need. 

And  thus  I  leave  it  to  your  readers,  aflter  combining  and  duly 
weighing  all  these  various  arguments,  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  will  be  convinced  by  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  power 
ef  reason,  and  the  historical  testimony  of  the  whole  ancient  world;  or 
whether  they  will  yield  their  judgment  to  the  force  of  inherited  impresr  ' 
sions,  the  voice  ^prefudiee^  and  the  aUurings  tfthe  imaginatiom. 

J.  TON  GtJMPACH^ 


^  Th^  dificnssion  ef  the  Niracle  of  Joshua  has  mn  thnmgh  so  many  Nnmbers 
of  the  Jonrnal,  and  has  oocoiiied  so  nneh  of  the  atteation  of  omr  readers^  that  we 
think  it  may  suitably  close  here,  with  the  full  reply  of  the  author  of  the  article 
which  raised  this  discussion  to  the  different  Correspondents  who  have  questioned 
his  views. — Editor. 


Professor 
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PROFESSOR  WEIR'S  ANSWER  TO  DR.  SAMUEL  LEE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 

Dkab  Sir, — In  the  Eighth  Kuniber  of  your  Journal' you  inserted  a 
paper  of  mine  on  the  Tenaes  of  the  Hebrew  Verb,  which,  I  obserre,  has 
brought  out  two  more  on  the  same  subject ;  the  one  by  Dr.  Murpby, 
the  other  by  Dr.  Lee.  These  communications  I  liave  read  with  atten- 
tion and  interest ;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  shall  now  lay  before 
your  readers  such  remarks  as  they  have  suggested. 

At  the  outset,  however,  I  must  advert  to  a  charge  of  a  rather 
serious  nature  which  Dr.  Lee  has  brought  against  both  Dr.  Murphy 
and  myself.  We  are  accused  of  appropriating  Dr.  Lee's  ideas  and 
discoveries  without  due  acknowledgement.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  your  readers  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  an 
accusation. 

In  expounding  the  theory  of  the  Tenses  which  I  ventured  to  propose, 
I  had  niade  large  use  of  the  fact  that  *  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed 
to  regard  and  describe  past  events  as  present,  because  they  transported 
themselves,  as  it  were,  to  the  period  when  the  events  of  which  they 
speak  took  place,  and  thus  viewed  and  described  as  if  they  were  spectators 
of  them.'  These  words  Dr.  Lee  quotes,  adding,  *  I  am  sorry  that  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  finding  some  fault  with  Mr.  Weir.     The  truth 

is,  he  has  taken  this,  his  fistvourite  principle,  from  my  Grammar 

I  do  blame  Mr.  Weir  for  not  acknowledging  the  source  from  which 
he  took  it ;  and  from  none  but  my  Grammar  could  it  have  been  taken, 
for  it  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  except  in  the  Grammarians  of  the 
East.  It  was  for  this,  among  other  things,  that  I  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  chastise  Dr.  Ewald,  and  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  I  must  remind 
Dr.  Murphy  of  the  same  plagiarism.'  And  again,  at  p.  204 — *  These 
are  what  I  term  in  my  Grammar  the  absolute  and  relative  uses  of  the 
Tenses.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  Dr.  Murphy  adopts  my  theory, 
just  as  Mr.  Weir  has  done,  and  this  without  one  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment as  to  its  author.'  And  again,  at  p.  207 — 'They  have,  like 
Dr.  Ewald,  both  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  and  they  have  misused 
her.'  Such  is  the  charge ;  and  now  let  us  see  how  the  matter  really 
stands. 

1.  First  of  all,  let  it  be  remarked,  I  made  no  claim  to  the  original 
discovery  of  the  principle  in  question.  Immediately  after  the  sentence 
Dr.  Lee  quotes,  I  add  the  following :  *  This  is  a  principle  which  is 
adopted,  to  some  extent,  by  all  Hebrew  grammarians,  but  is  not,  I 
think,  carried  out  far  enough  by  any  of  them.'  I  certainly  do  think 
that  this,  which  Dr.  Lee  calls  my  favourite  principle,  has  been  more 
fully  illustrated  in  my  paper  than  ever  before ;  and  all  will  allow  that 
there  is  some  novelty  in  the  application  of  it.  But  the  words  just 
quoted  will  show  that  I  never  claimed  to  be  the  first  to  brinff  it  to 
light. 

2.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  my  paper  contains  no  acknowledg- 

ment 
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ment  of  Dr.  Lee's  acquaintance  with  this  usage.  At  p.  331  of  your 
Eighth  Number,  your  readers  will  find  the  following  quotation  from 
his  Grammar  :  '  From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  have  appeared  that 
the  writer  placing  both  himself  and  his  reader  in  times  contemporary 
with  the  events  of  which  he  is  treating,'  &c. ;  and  I  add,  *  With  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,'  the  sentence  just  quoted,  ^  I  agree 
entirely,  believing  it  to  be  precisely  the  principle  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  adopted.'  What  terms  could  have  been  more  express  ?  What 
acknowledgment  more  explicit?  Yet  Dr.  Lee,  with  his  eye  upon 
this  statement  (for  he  quotes  in  another  part  of  his  letter  the  words 
in  immediate  connection  with  it),  accuses  me  of  adopting  his  theory 
without  one  word  of  acknowledgment. 

3.  But  the  truth  is,  I  do  not  admit  Dr.  Lee's  claim  to  be  the  ori- 
ginal discoverer  of  this  Hebrew  usage.  What  will  Dr.  Lee  say  if  I 
retort  on  himself  the  charge  of  plagiarism  ?  I  make  no  such  accusa- 
tion, however,  for  I  believe  Dr.  Lee  to  be  not  only  a  learned  Hebraist, 
but — what  is  better — an  honest  man,  who  would  shrink  from  lay- 
ing claim  to  what  'he  knows  to  be  another's.  And  yet  the  idea 
which  he  avers  so  stoutly  to  be  his  own,  and  which  he  chaises  Dr. 
Ewald  and  Dr.  Murphy,  as  well  as  myself,  with  appropriating  with- 
out acknowledgment,  is  not  his.  He  has  no  more  right  to  it  than  we. 
I  am  so  situated  at  present  that  I  have  not  access  to  any  extensive 
collection  of  Hebrew  grammatical  works,  and  but  little  tiuio  to  consult 
such  a  collection,  even  though  I  had.  But  there  is  now  before  me  a 
Hebrew  Grammar,  written  by  Professor  Robertson  of  Edinburgh, 
from  the  second  edition  of  which,  published  nearly  seventy  years  ago, 
I  extract  the  following  sentences.  Your  readers  will  bear  in  mind 
the  words  of  Dr.  Lee:  'These  are  what  I  term  in  my  Grammar  the 
absolute  and  relative  uses  of  the  Tenses.'  I  quote  from  the  notes  to 
p.  248 — '  Tempo ra  definita,  vero,  vel  ahsoluta  vel  relativa  dici  possint. 
Absoluta  tempora  ea  sunt,  quae  in  se  spectata  sine  uUa  relatione  ad 
aliquod  praecedens  sive  consequens  tempus  vel  praesentia  vel  praeterita 
vel  futura  sunt.  .  .  .  Tempora  vero  relativa  sunt,  sive  non  adeo  abso- 
luta seu  in  se  spectata,  sed  in  relatione  ad  aliquod  sive  praecedens  sive 
consequens  tempus  vel  ut  PraBsentia  vel  ut  Praeterita  vel  ut  Futura 
consideranda  veniunt.  .  .  .  Iraperfectum  praeteritum  plane  videtur  e^se 
prcBsens  quoddam  relativum  seu  prcesens  in  re  prceterita^  &c.  Now 
here  we  have  the  very  principle  which  Dr.  Lee  insists  is  his  and  his 
only.  It  is  plain  it  once  belonged  to  Dr.  Robertson,  the  author  of  the 
Grammar  I  have  quoted ;  and  how  Dr.  Lee  has  come  to  inherit  it  I 
cannot  conjecture.  In  truth,  if  it  is  to  be  the  property  of  some  one  in 
particular,  I  think  I  have  myself  as  good  a  claim  as  any  other,  seeing 
that  Dr.  Robertson  was  a  coimtryman  of  my  own.  However,  I  cheer- 
ftilly  waive  my  claim,  provided  Dr.  Lee  retracts  his  charge.' 

So  much  for  the  accusation  of  plagiarism.     Will  Dr.  Lee  pardon 

^  Dr.  Robertson  refers  to  the  Dissertations  of  Koolhaas  for  a  fuller  exposition  of 
his  views.  *  Vir  doctissimus  Koolhaas,  Professor  Amstelodamensis,  vestigia  prsedicti 
De  Bruin  premens,  in  dissertationibus  suis  de  analogia  temporum  et  modoruni 
Hebra^se  linguae  banc  rem  fusius  illustravit.' 
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the  suggestion  that  such  grtLve  charges  ought  pot  to  be  tfaiown  about 
at  mndom  ?  A  man's  real  discoveries,  if  they  are  of  any  value,  the 
public  will  never  permit  to  be  appropriated  by  another. 

Having  defended  my  character,  I  come  now  to  defend  my  theory. 
Had  either  Dr.  Murphy  or  Dr.  Lee  convinced  me  that  my  views  were 
erroneous,  I  think  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  avow  the  conviction. 
But,  so  fiir  from  changing  my  views,  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  has  tended  to  confirm  them. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  to  go  over,  clause  by  clause, 
those  statements  of  your  learned  correspondents  in  which  I  difkr  from 
them,  assigning  in  each  case  my  reasons  of  dissent.  Such  a  course 
would  necessarily  extend  the  present  communication  beyond  all  reason- 
able bounds.  I  shall  therefore  restrict  myself  to  a  review  of  those 
points  that  seem  most  essential. 

There  is,  however,  a  preliminary  matter  of  some  importance  which 
must  not  be  altogether  overlooked,  especially  after  the  frequent  re- 
ferences to  it  in  Dr.  Lee's  letter — I  mean,  the  place  to  be  assigned  in 
this  investigation  to  the  usages  of  other  Oriental  languages.  To  these 
Dr.  Lee  again  and  agun  points ;  and  he  imagines  his  system  darires 
peculiar  support  from  them.  But,  after  examining  all  that  Dr.  Lee 
has  advanced  both  in  his  Grammar  and  in  his  Examination  of  Ewald's 
Theory,  it  b  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  question  cannot  be  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  Arabic  or  Persian  forms  of  speech.  True,  there  are  some 
analogous  tense-usages  common  to  all  languages,  and  others  which 
peculiarly  distinguish  the  languages  of  the  Blast.  But  the  Hebrew 
tense-usages  are  in  several  respects  quite  peculiar  and  distinct  frxim  all 
others.  There  is  no  language,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  which  we  meet 
With  those  uses  of  the  Tenses  which  constitute  the  cAt^  difficulties  of 
the  Hebrew  Syntax.  The  forms  of  expression  to  which  Dr.  Lee  ap- 
peals are  by  no  means  to  the  purpose.  In  what  other  language  do  we 
meet  with  anything  corresponding  to  the  so-called  1  conversive  ?  ^  And 
yet  that  is  the  central  difficulty  of  the  Hebrew  Syntax.     In  what  other 

language  do  we  find  those  regular  changes  from  7t3p  to  7t3p^,  and  from 

/t3p^  to  /tDp,  which  we  meet  with  in  Hebrew  ?  And  even  though  there 
were  some  kindred  tongue  in  which  the  tense-uses  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  Hebrew,  that  would  not  greatly  assist  us.  Still,  the  inquiry  with 
regard  tp  that  language  would  remain — How  has  this  system  been 
formed  ?  What  has  been  the  origin  of  these  usages — the  source  of  these 
apparent  anomalies?  Thus  would  we  in  our  new  field  of  inquiry 
encounter  the  very  same  difiliculties  we  meet  with  in  the  old,  and 
perhaps  in  a  more  complicated  form,*  To  determine,  therefore,  the 
real 

*  See  Ezra  vi.  16-22,  Of  these  seven  verses  the  first  three  are  in  Chaldee,  the 
last  foar  in  Hebrew.  Mark  the  striking  contrast  between  these  portions  in  the  use 
of  the  tenses. 

*  This,  in  truth,  has  proTed  &e  fiict.  8o  fiir  as  I.  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  real  character  of  the  tenses  in  Svriac,  Arabic,  ete.,  is  as  mnch  the  subject  of 
discussion  as  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  tenses.  Dr.  Lee  seems  to  stand  almost 
alone,  at  least  among  moderns,  in  his  views  of  the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  latter. 

To 
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real  i^harft^ter  bf  the  Hiebfew  Tenses  we  must  examine  the  Hebrew 
writings.  That  theory  of  the  Tenses  is  the  true  theoiy,  \vhich  is 
mOist  succ^ssftil  in  removittg  the  diflficulties  which  thosfe  writings 
present* 

Anotjltgr  preliminary  qtilsstioit  re?ates  to  the  terms  by  which  to  de- 
fiigmte  the  Tenses.  Dr.  Murphy  strongly  objects  to  tihose  cothmonly 
employed — Present,  Past,  Future.  He  prefers  the  terms  Anterior, 
Central,  Posterior.  It  apjieArs  to  me  that  'bid  lerihs,  likis  old  friends, 
ought  not  to  be  sUtnm^ily  discarded.  In  th6  presferit  case  there  does 
tt&t  app^r  lb  be  any  istrOhg  necessity  for  the  change  Dr.  M.  proposes. 
A  simple  explanation  is  till  that  is  needed  to  obviate  mistake. 

L  The  leading  principle  Which  I  endedvbtired  in  my  formed  paper  to 
eitabltsh  by  shoWihg  its  vfelu^  in  unravelling  the  iiitricaeies  of  the 
Hebrew  t^use-u^^ges^  was  this  i — that  *  the  Hebrew  writers,  instead  of 
keeping  t^nstarttly  iti  View  the  period  at  which  they  wrote,  and  employ- 
iiig  a  variety  of  teusi^  (O  describe  the  different  shades  of  past,  present, 
and  future  time,  aCcohipHshed  thfe  satne  object  by  keeping  their  own 
times  quite  out  of  view,  and  regarding  as  their  present  the  period  not  nt 
which  but  o/*  Which  they  wrote.'  In  other  words ;  '  In  that  language  an 
actioti  dohe  and  ii  preseUt  actioti  seem  to  be  6i\e  arid  the  Aame  thing. 
The  very  mention  of  an  action  as  performed,  ihrtplieis  thai  the  Action 
spoken  of  is  regarded  by  the  speaker  as  actually  present;  The  jperiod 
of  performance  is  for  the  moment  hi§  standitig-point.'  Grant  me  this, 
I  said,  and  1  undertake  to  expUin  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Hebrew 
tehse-tystem. 

This  modest  request  Dr.  Lee  rejects  with  indighation.  He  says, 
that  '  disregarding  the  paradoxes  which  it  involves,  it  can  lay  claim 
to  nothing  beyond  a  thorough-going  tis^e  of  assumption.'  Now 
assumption  to  It  certain  extent,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  it  undotibtedly 
i^t  The  principle  is  not  put  forth  as  one  deduced  from  the  iiaiture  of 
things  or  from  the  peculiar  cohformation  of  the  Hebfew  mind,  but 
simply  as  ft  hypothesis  by  nieans  of  Which  to  expMin  some  acknowledged 
difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  truth  of  the  hypothesis  I 
rested  mditily  on  its  power  of  explairiing  these  difficulties.  If  it  failed 
in  this,  I  was  prepared  to  abandon  it.  But,  if  it  succeeded,  alt  least  to 
a  gfeater  exteht  thaff  any  theory  before  propounded,  then  I  was  pre- 
pared to  iShow,  as  I  did  6how,  that  the  principle  itself,  instead  of 
involving  any  paradox,  is  extremely  natural,  and  '  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  habits  of  tliought  and  expression  prevalent  in  a  simple  state 

To  set  Otoe's  self  to  discus^  and  define  fhe  tense  asaiges  of  these  cognate  languages, 
as  a  means  of  gettifo^  at  r^ht  viewd  of  the  Hebrew  tense-usdged,  is  a  very  round- 
about mode  of  procedure.  Rather  doe$  the  .o^polsite  course  seem  preferable, 
especially  ^hen  one  has  to  do  with  t^  first  principles  of  language.  £bcplain  the 
uses  of  the  tenses  in  Hebrew  (which  1  believe  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  the  Semitic 
im^Ages,  and  iherel^e  nxost  Hkely  fo  contain  i^hat  lis  primitive  and  original), 
Toa  tbroir  liglit  tqpon  the  usages  of  the  liatef  dialects.  I  believe  the  views  of  the 
Uebrew  tenses  I  have  unfolded  mscy  be  thus  extensively  applied.  Dr.  Lee, 
I  know,  is  no  Papist :  yet  with  him  traditionary  usages  seem  to  be  more  regarded 
than  Scriptural  tonus,  and  Arabian  grammarians  as  highly  venerated  as  Latin 
i^athers. 
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of  society.'  While,  theiefore,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  principle  in 
question  was  aseumed  at  the  outset,  the  object  of  my  whole  paper  was 
to  establijih  it  as  a  true  principle  in  the  only  way  in  which  the  truth  of 
any  hypothesis  can  be  established^  by  showing  its  adequacy  to  the 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena.  Till  Dr.  Lee  proves  that  I  have 
fiuled  in  this,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  *  assumption '  is  on  his 
side,  not  on  mine. 

Dr.  Lee  becomes  wrathful  again  in  noticing  my  remark  that,  on  the 
principle  just  noticed,  Kl^  in  Gen.  i.  1,  may  be  translated  as  a  present. 
What  I  said  was  this :  *  Thus,  to  take  as  an  example  the  very  first 
words  of  the  Bible — in  the  banning  God  ^n?  ^^®  heavens  and  the 
earth — thb  may  be  rendered  either  God  created  or  Grod  creates. 
Adopting  the  former,  we  suppose  the  historian  to  speak  from  his  own 
position,  looking  back  on  an  event  long  past.  Adopting  the  latter,  we 
suppose  him  to  speak  as  one  present,  a  spectator — to  forget  himself 
and  his  time,  and  bring  the  event  prominently  before  his  reader's  eye 
by  describing  it  as  present  to  his  own.  Either  of  these  renderings 
may  be  adopted  without  in  the  least  affecting  the  sense  of  the  passage  ; 
the  latter  we  deem  preferable,  because  it  seems  most  in  accordance  with 
the  general  structure  of  the  Hebrew  language.'  And  this  it  was  the 
object  of  my  Essay  to  show. 

Now  you  will  observe  I  did  not  pretend  to  prove  from  this  passage 
that  feO)  ^  ^  present  tense.  What  I  said  was  substantially  this : — 
Grant  me  that  K'}^  may  be  a  present  tense  here — that  such  a  rendering 
Ih  admissible  in  such  a  position,  then  I  undertake  to  solve  all  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  tenses.  Dr.  Lee,  however,  after  his 
usual  mode,  talks  of  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  '  being  determined  to  be 
enounced  in  the  present  tense,'  and  adds :  '  Surely  it  must  be  extra- 
ordinary and  not  a  little  abrupt  for  a  historian  to  commence  the 
narrative  of  &cts  which  had  taken  place  upwards  of  2000  years  before 
his  time  with  a  verb  in  the  present  tense.'  Now  this  may  sound 
very  plausibly  to  a  mere  English  reader:  but  let  us  see  how  the 
matter  stands.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  narrative  begins  with  a  verb 
in  the  present  tense.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  noun  D^^t)?. 
That  term  at  once  fixes  the  time  of  which  the  historian  is  speaking; 
and  it  is  in  relation  to  the  period  thus  fixed  that  K*}3  is  present.  Does 
Dr.  Lee  object  to  this  ?  Let  us  go  on  to  the  third  verse,  which  he 
would  render  thus : — ^And  God  says  let  there  be  light.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Lee,  the  historian  uses  a  present  tense.  But  surely, — one 
may  say, — it  is  most  extraordinary  for  a  historian  to  describe  as  present 
an  event  which  had  taken  place  upwards  of  2000  years  before  his  own 
time.  No,  Dr.  Lee  will  at  once  reply,  for  he  transfers  himself  in 
thought  to  the  time  of  which  he  is  writing :  the  act  of  speaking  is 
present  in  relation  to  the  state  of  things  mentioned  just  before.  And 
does  not  Dr.  Lee  perceive  that  my  explanation  of  \X^  is  identical  with 
his  explanation  of  "^p^'^l?  The  act  of  creating,  I  say,  is  present  in 
relation  to  the  period  '  the  beginning '  mentioned  just  before. 

Dr.  Lee,  indeed,  lays  it  down  in  his  Grammar  that  a  writer,  in  com- 
mencing his  narrative,  ^  must  necessarily  speak  of  past,  present,  or 

future 
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future  time,  with  reference  to  tiie  period  at  which  his  statement  is 
made.'  But  the  &«t  is  that  many  of  the  Scripture  narratives  begin 
with  what  Dr.  Lee  himself  calls  the  present  tense.  How  does  he 
account  for  this  ?  His  solution  is,  ^  I  believe  the  writer  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  transporting  himself  and  his  reader  into  former  times  without 
the  usual  notice,  i,  e,y  some  term  expressive  of  past  lime,  or  a  verb  in 
the  past  tense.'  And  if  so,  if  the  Hebrew  writers  do  sometimes 
commence  their  narratives  with  a  present  tense  even  when  there  is  no 
term  expressive  of  past  time  accompanying  it,  is  it  not  extraordinary 
that  Dr.  Lee  should  object  to  K13  being  accounted  a  present  tense, 
when  it  is  actually  accompanied  by  such  a  term — the  term  n^^feC.*;)!!  ? 

Tour  readers  will  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  Dr.  Lee's  remarks 
have  not  induced  me  to  abandon,  or  even  to  modify,  the  principle 
unfolded  in  my  former  paper — that  the  Hebrew  writers  were  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  their  present  the  period  not  at  which,  but  o/*  which, 
they  wrote. 

To  this  principle  Dr.  Murphy  has  all  but  given  his  assent.  '  Coming 
from  his  own  time,'  he  says,  '  the  Hebrew  thinker  takes  his  stand  at  a 
point  of  time  within,  or  at  least  not  beyond,  the  initial  event,  and 
thence  takes  cognizance  of  the  several  events  of  the  series  as  they 
move  along  at  their  natural  pace.  Ttie  initial  event,  being  usually 
beyond  him,  he  describes  by  the  proper  extreme  tense.'  And  again  : — 
^  He  takes  his  stand  next  the  initial  event,  on  his  own  side  of  it,  not 
beyond  it.  For,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  a  tacit  consciousness  of  his 
own  time,  and  thence  his  imagination  has  carried  him  towards  the 
event.  When  he  first  meets  it,  therefore,  he  finds  himself  on  his  own 
side  of  it,  and  to  go  farther  in  order  to  take  cognizance  of  it  and  give 
expression  to  it  is  unnecessary,  if  not  unnatural.'  In  accordance  with 
this  view  he  renders  the  opening  words  of  Genesis : — '  In  the  beginning 
God  has  created.'  Here  Dr.  Murphy  goes  so  far  along  with  me  that 
I  think  we  shall  one  day  agree  entirely.  He  supposes  Moses,  in 
writing  the  words  just  quoted,  to  leave  his  own  times  and  go  back  in 
imagination  till  he  finds  himself  but  a  little  way  from  the  act  described. 
But  why  not  go  the  whole  way  and  look  at  the  act  as  a  present  act? 
To  do  this.  Dr.  Murphy  says,  would  be  unnatural.  But  why  so  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  most  unnatural  to  travel  back  in  imagina- 
tion so  far  and  yet  no  farther.  I  can  easily  imagine  myself  present  at 
some  past  scene — ^a  spectator  of  all  that  is  going  on :  but  I  cannot 
imagine  myself  stationed  at  a  day,  or  an  hour,  or  even  a  minute's 
distance  on  this  side  of  the  event.  I  can  understand  how  Moses  may 
have  described  the  act  of  creation  as  a  past  act,  looking  back  on  it 
from  his  own  position ;  or  how  he  may  have  described  it  as  a  present 
act,  coming  from  his  own  position  and  standing  in  thought  a  spectator 
of  the  scene :  but  I  cannot  understand  how  he  could  take  up  the  kind 
of  middle  position  which  Dr.  Murphy  assigns  to  him.  And,  indeed, 
Dr.  M.  himself  admits  that  such  a  position  is  not  at  all  necessary  ;  he 
admits  that  the  first  event  may  be  at  the  point  of  observation  ;  he  speaks 
of  the  writer  taking  his  stand  at  a  point  not  beyond  the  initial  event : 
in  all  which  I  go  along  with  him  heartily.    What  he  adds  to  this  tends 

to 
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to  complicate  the  whole  matter  and  leave  the  teaMMeaget  m  the  sane 
state  of  uDcertaintj  as  before. 

II.  Leaving  the  consfderation  of  diis  general  prinoipley  kt  as  tarn 
now  to  the  focts  of  the  case.  Let  vs  view  the  tenses,  1.  separatdy, 
and  2.  in  comlnnation. 

1.  That  the  *lpfi  ibnn  includes  the  idea  of  present  time  i  endca- 
vonred  to  prore.  The  argument  and  illnstraticmft  formerly  enplojed 
I  cannot  now  repeat,  as  the  reasoning  was  chiefly  indootive^  and  the 
eonchision  drawn  from  a  gn^eat  vaiiety  of  pardonlars.  In  justice  to 
my  argument,  therefore,  I  must  ask  die  reader  to  examine  anew  the 
evidence  formerly  addooed  ;  the  force  of  the  remariLs  whieh  follow  wUl 
not  otherwise  be  duly  i4>preciated. 

I  must  begin  with  noticing  the  singular  mode  of  reasoning  by  means 
of  which  Dr.  Lee  affixes  the  idea  of  past  time  to  this  form.  He  ad- 
mits its  connection  with  the  participle,  and  adds :  ^  The  form  ^Dp  will 
therefore  signify  one,  or  some  one,  killing,  t. «.,  at  any  time,  past, 
present,  or  future,  as  the  context  may  require.  But  where  no  such 
determining  context  is  given,  as  the  form  implies  an  agent,  ete.,  t. «., 
a  being  previously  existitig,  and  hence  combined  the  verbal  significa- 
tion, the  prior  existence  of  snch  agent  must  neoessarify  be  implied ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  determining  consideration  this  might 
be  well  taken  as  supplying  to  the  verbal  sense  priority  of  action  like- 
wise.' That  is,  as  1  take  it,  the  act  of  killing  necessarily  implies  an 
agent  who  Mils;  that  agent  must  have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the 
act  of  kiUing ;  therefore  the  act  of  killing  must  have  bad  a  prior  ex* 
istetice  too.  Dr.  Lee,  I  remember,  in  his  controversy  with  Ewald, 
excused  a  blunder  he  had  made  by  reminding  his  readers  that  Homer 
himself  sometimes  nods.  I-  cannot  but  think  that  Dr.  Lee  was  foirly 
asleep  when  he  penned  the  sentence  just  cjnoied. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  from  Dr.  Lee  asleep  to  Dr.  Lee  a^vake.  I  turn 
to  his  Grammar,  and  there  I  find  the  following  remark :  ^  To  tho  pre* 
sent  tense  the  participles  and  infinitives  are  nearly  allied;  that  is, 
either  of  them,  when  unrestricted  by  any  other  considerations,  is  gene- 
rally to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  present  time  either  i^bsohite 
or  relative.'  And  again  :  'When  it  is  necessary  to  announce  any- 
thing in  the  absolute  present  tense,  either  our  present  tense  or  one  of 
the  participles  may  be  used/  And  agmn  of  the  participles  he  says : 
'  They  include  within  themselves  no  particular;  tense,  and  are  v^ 
much  like  the  present,  to  be  construed  either  in  the  past,  present,  or 
future  tense,  as  the  context  may  require,  and  may  in  almost  every  case 
be  substitteted  for  the  present-,'  How  is  this  consistent  with  what  is 
said  above,  that  the  participle  ^may  be  taken  as  supplying  to  the 
verbal  sense  priority  of  action,' or  with  the  seemingly  contradictory 
assertion  at  p.  199  of  your  last  number,  that  '^it  can  involve  no  tense 
whatever,  any  more  than  any  adjective  or  substantive  can?'  The 
truth  is,  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  act  or  state  without  connecting 
with  it  the  notion  of  time  ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  past  and  future 
time  are  not  distinctly  specified,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  present 
time  is  meant.     Hence,  notwithstanding  Dr^  Lee's  repeated  assertions, 

I  adhere 
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I  adh«re  to  the  convic^n  that  tbe  participle  includes  within  it  the 
ickea  of  the  present  time,  and  that  it  i»  never  employed  to  indicate  any 
other  time  than  present.     See  No.  YIII.  of  this  Journal,  p.  316. 

However,  my  main  proof  that  the  *^p^  form  16  a  present  tense,  I  did 
not  rest  on  its  connection  with  the  participle,  but  on  the  fact  which  I 
endea'voured  to  establish — that  by  assigning  to  it  this  signification,  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  syntax  might  be  very 
easily  removed.     These  I  shall  notice  immediately. 

In  most  of  his  remarks  on  my  view  of  this  tense,  Dr.  Lee  has  con- 
founded what  I  advanced  as  simply  illustrative  with  what  I  advanced 
as  proof  positive  (compare  p.  200  of  your  last  Number  with  p.  215, 
etc.,  of  your  eighth)^  And  in  noticing  the  examples  I  cited,  he  has 
overlooked  the  most  material  parts  of  my  statement.  Thus  in  his  re- 
mark on  Zech.  vi.  5,  etc.,  he  passes  over  without  explanation  the  first 
clause  of  the  sixth  verse.  He  says,  ^  Then,  at  verse  6th^  the  white 
iiorses.are  said  to  have  gone  forth.'  But  why  not  notice  the  first 
clause,  in  which  the  participle  is  used,  and  on  which  I  founded  my 
first  remark  on  the  pas$age  ?  I  adhere  to  the  view  of  the  whole  passage 
formerly  given. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  ^P&^  form,  which,  I  undertook  to  prove^; 
always  involves  the  idea  of  futurity.  In  this  I  only  follow  almost  all 
Hebrew  grammarians,  who  call  if  the  future  tense.  Ewald  and  his 
followers,  with  whom  in  many  points  I  agree,  call  it  the  imperfect,  as 
denoting  something  not  yet  finished.  But,  even  according  to  this  view, 
the  idea  of  futurity,  if  of  time  at  aU,  must  be  implied  in  it,  seeing  it 
indicates  something  yet  to  be  done  at  a  certain  point  of  time.  My 
views  of  this  tense  being,  therefore,  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
vie,ws  of  all  Hebrew  grammarians,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Lee,  I 
need  not  enter  into  a  lengthened  defence  of  them.  One  or  two  points 
I  cannot  altogether  omit. 

*  The  primary  reason,'  says  Dr.  Lee,  '  on  which  Mr.  Weir  grounds 
this  [that  np&Ms  a  future  tense]  is  his^fact  that  it  is  formed  on  the 
imperative,  which,  asr  such,  implies  futurity  in  the  action,  etc.,  meant.' 
To  this  Dr.  Lee  objects,  1,  that  ^  in  language,  practically  considered, 
the  imperative  does  not  necessarily  imply  futurity  ;'  and  2,  that  '  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  Mr.  Weir  or  any  other  person  to  show  that  the 
form  here  taken  is  not  that  of  the  infinitive.  Certainly  the  most  re- 
spectable authorities  are  against  him  both  in  the  East  and  West,  and 
to  these  may  be  added  that  of  Mr.  Weir  himself,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.' 

I  am  not  sure  what  meaning  Dr.  Lee  attaches  to  the  term  ^  primary ' 
in  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph.  In  such  a  position  it  must, 
L. think,  be  equivalent  to  principal.  If  this  be  Dr.  Lee's  meaning,  if 
ne  intends  to  affirm  that  the  principal  reason  I  assigned  for  accounting 
llp&^  a  future  tense  was  its  supposed  connection  with  the  imperative,  I 
must  say  he'  has  entirely  misapprehended  my  statement.  And  yet 
that  cannot  be  so  either ;  for  in  the  very  next  page  he  says  that  in 
truth  ^  I  make  no  use  of  my  future  sense  of  the  imperative.'  How 
both  these  statements  can  be  correct — the  one,  that  my  prinUtry  reason 

for 
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for  believing  ^ptl*  to  be  the  future  tense  I?,  that  it  is  formed  from  the 
imperative,  which  necessarily  implies  futurity ;  and  the  other,  that  I 
make  no  use  of  the  future  sense  of  the  imperative — I  cannot  understand. 

The  truth  is,  my  primary  reason  for  taking  *1pfi^  to  be  the  future 
tense  was  this — that  that  form,  as  actually  employed  by  the  Hebrew 
writers,  seemed  to  me  uniformly  to  involve  the  idea  of  futurity.  This 
it  was  my  object  to  show.  What  I  said  of  its  connection  with  the  im- 
perative was  subordinate  and  auxiliary. 

Dr.  Lee  has  fiillen  into  another  mistake  in  the  close  of  the  para- 
graph I  have  just  quoted.  He  says  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  show  that 
the  infinitive  is  not,  rather  than  the  imperative^  the  root  of  the  ^pE)^ 
form  ;  and  for  this  he  rather  smartly  adduces  my  own  authority  ;  thus 
making  me,  as  he  seems  to  think,  a  witness  against  myself.  But  what 
is  the  fact  ?  Why,  I  stated,  as  plainly  as  words  can  express  an  idea, 
that  the  ^pQ^  form  is  just  the  infinitive  with  pronominal  prefixes  (p. 
310).  There  is,  therefore,  no  difference  whatever  between  those  who 
trace  this  form  to  the  infinitive  and  myself.  We  agree  quite ;  only  I 
added  this  other  statement,  that '  the  infinitive  is  a  more  abstract  and 
indefinite  form  of  the  imperative.'  The  imperative,  the  infinitive,  and 
the  'IpB^  form  I  believe  to  be  all  closely  allied ;  and  that  on  two 
grounds — the  first,  their  structure  7bp,  7bp,  7bp* ;  the  second,  their 

use,  these  forms  being  very  frequently  interchanged  the  one  with  the 
other. 

The  idea  of  futurity  I  believe  to  be  implied  in  each,  though  it  has 
not  in  all  the  same  prominence.  This  Dr.  Lee  denies  of  the  imperative 
^  practically  considered.'  But  he  admits  that  '  the  action  implied, 
abstractly  considered,  must  indeed  be  future  to  the  command,' — and 
that  is  all  I  ask.  That  is  just  the  sort  of  futurity  which,  I  think,  is 
implied  in  the  three  forms  of  the  imperative,  the  infinitive,  and  the 
future  tenses,  and  which  I  endeavoured  to  trace  through  a  variety  of 
Hebrew  idioms.  Here,  again,  I  must  refer  your  readers  to  my  former 
article,  pp.  319-324,  in  which  I  think  they  will  likewise  find  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  Dr.  Lee's  strictures  on  some  of  the  examples  there  ad- 
duced. 

'  But,'  says  Dr.  Lee,  '  we  have  in  the  next  page  a  better  example 
than  this  in  which  to  test  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Weir's  theory.     It  is 

Job  iii.  3,  Perish  the  day  in  which  I  was  bom  13  "1^^,  let  I  to  6e 
born  in  it,  Job  going  back  in  thought  to  a  period  preceding  his  birth.' 
Dr.  Lee's  remarks  on  the  '  to '  in  to  be  bom  I  pass  over,  as  every 
reader  must  see  at  once  that  I  did  not  intend,  as  Dr.  Lee  supposes, 
'  to  elicit  a  future  sense  by  means  of  this  particle,'  but  simply  to  give 
expression  in  the  best  way  I  could  to  the  future  sense  already  elicited. 
He  goes  on.  '  But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all  is  Mr.  Weir's 
making  Job  to  utter  this  imprecation  before  he  was  born  I  Surely  this 
is  a  new  thing  in  the  earth  !'  And  with  this  thought  Dr.  Lee  is  so 
pleased  that  he  reverts  to  it  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  letter.  ^  How 
Mr.  Weir  could  have  allowed  himself  to  make  Job  prophesy  of  his 
own  calamities  before  he  was  born  is  to  me  a  problem  too  difficult  to 

solve.' 
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solve/  Now,  I  must  say  I  do  not  grudge  Dr.  Lee  or  any  one  else  a 
little  amusement  now  and  then ;  but,  now  that  the  Doctor's  laugh  is 
over,  I  must  take  him  seriously  to  account. 

First,  then,  I  ask  Dr.  Lee  on  what  ground  he  affirms  that  this  ex- 
ample is  a  good  one  by  which  to  test  my  theory  or  any  theory.*^  A 
good  example,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  example  of  a  mode  of  con- 
struction of  frequent  occurrence.  The  more  common  the  usage  the 
greater  its  value  in  testing  the  theory  which  undertakes  to  explain 
such  usages.  Dr.  Lee,  however,  seems  to  be  of  quite  the  opposite 
opinion.  The  rarer  an  example  the  more  precious  he  deems  it :  and 
so  this  example  from  Job  he  lays  hold  of  as  quite  a  prize. 

But,  after  all,  I  do  not  see  what  Dr.  Lee,  consistently  with  his  own 

principles,  can  object  to  my  explanation  of  this  passage,  "^^i^,  T  say, 
is  future,  because  Job,  in  thought,  goes  back  to  a  period  preceding  his 
birth,  just  according  to  the  very  principle  which  Dr.  Lee  is  so  resolved 
to  claim  and  keep  as  his  own  peculiar  property.  If  the  .Hebrew 
writers  in  general,  even  the  meanest  of  them — the  humblest  prose 
scribe — had  the  liberty,  as  Dr.  Lee  maintains  they  all  had,  '  of  placing 
themselves  and  their  readers  in  times  contemporary  with  the  events  of 
which  they  are  treating,'  I  cannot  understand  how  so  sublime  a  poet 
as  Job  should  be  chained  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  own  lifetime. 
If  Moses  can  go  back  even  to  the  Creation  and  look  on,  a  spectator 
of  the  great  traitsaction,  why  may  not  Job  be  allowed  to  go  back  in 
thought  beyond  the  day  of  his  birth  ? 

But  let  us  see  what  Dr.  Lee  himself  makes  of  the  passage.  He 
would  have  us  read,  *  Perish  the  day  in  which  I  am  born,' — that  is, 
to  use  his  own  mode  of  expression,  he  makes  Job  prophesy  of  his  own 
calamities  on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Surely  this  is  a  new  thing  on  the 
earth  I 

^  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  examine  the  theory  of  Mr.  Weir  farther, 
as  every  portion  of  his  article  may  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of 
the  considerations  offered  above.'  Will  it  be  believed  that  the  portion 
of  ray  article  which  Dr.  Lee  has  omitted  to  notice,  is  just  that  in  which 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  Hebrew  syntax  are  grappled  with — that  in 
which  I  apply  myself  to  explain  the  usages  connected  with  the  1  con- 
versive — that  on  which  I  relied  as  the  main  foundation  of  my  theory  ? 
Though  Dr.  Lee  has  chosen  to  pass  this  over,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
advert  to  its  leading  features. 

2.  I  therefore  pass  from  the  tenses  viewed  separately  to  the  tenses 
viewed  in  combination. 

There  are  two  formulae  to  which  the  tense  usages,  when  thus  viewed, 
may  be  reduced.  The  one  represents  the  mode  of  describing  what  is 
past,  the  other  the  mode  of  describing  what  is  yet  to  be.     The  formulae 

^^®""  1.  npa— 1  npa^i  npa, 

and  2.  ^pa^ \  npBI  npB\ 


^  In  the  correspoDding  passage,  Jerem.  xx.  14,  *  Carsed  be  the  day  in  which  I 
was  born,*  we  have  not  hS   h^  hnt  \3  ^9*1??. 

The 
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The  theory  which,  best  explains  these  fonunlse  is  the  true  theory  of 
the  Hebrew  tenses. 

(1)  np&""1  np&M  nj:^.  Let  US  attend  fint  to  Dr.  Murphy's  ex- 
pkuiatioti  of  this  IbffBiula,  then  ia  Dr.  Lee's.  According  to  the  former, 
the  Hebrew  writer,  beginning  hss  narrative,,  has  the  opening  event 
before  him  in  point  of  tifse,  and  them^re  employs  the  anterior  tense, 
t.  e,  he  assumes  an  imaginary  position  somewhere  between  ^Ipfi  and 
^Ipfi^l,  looking  back  on  the  event  expressed  by  the  former,,  and  forward 
on  that  expressed  by  the  latter.  With  Dr.  Murphy's*  explanation  of 
*^P&^1  I  agree,  but  I  do  think  it  extremely  unnaturaJ  to  assign  such  an 
imaginary  position  to  the  writar.  This  will  appear  still  more  clearly 
by  attending  to  what  Dr.  Murphy  says  of  the  last  part  of  the  formula 
*1i>&"~1»  It  is  used,  he  says,  in  the  case  of  parallel  or  complementary 
events.  '  At  the  comniencenient  of  the  event  the  mind  is  before-  it 
in  point  of  time ;  but  when  it  has  stated  part  of  it,  it  finds  itself  at  the 
end,  and  therefore  after  it,  and  so  has  to  use  the  retrospective  tense  to 
describe  so  much  of  it  as  has  not  yet  been  stated.'  His  example  is 
Gen.  i.  5 : — And  God  called  K"^!!  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he 

called  Night  M*!^  "n^npl..  In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  the  his- 
torian is  before  the  event  he  records  in  point  of  time :  he  therefore 
describes  the  calling  of  the  light  Day  by  the  posterior  tense.  There- 
upon he  suddenly  changes  his  position,  so  as  to  stand  in  thougiit  not 
only  after  the  event  thus  described,  but  after  another  event  connected 
with  it — the  calling  of  the  darkness  Night.  How  much  more  simple 
the  explanation  given  in  my  former  paper ! — *  And  as  for  the  darkness, 
he  calls  it  Night,* — darkness  being  put  in  the  beginning  of  the  clause, 
because  in  emphatic  contrast  with  light  mentioned  just  before ;  and 
K'JP  being  in  the  present  tense,  because,  by  the  very  mention  of  dark- 
ness, the  mind  is  fixed  on  it  as  a  present  thing,  and  on  the  act  of  calling 
it  Night  as  a  present  act,  rather  than  on  the  succession  of  that  act,  in 
point  of  time,  to  the  act  mentioned  just  before — the  calling  of  the  light 
Day.     That  this  explanation,  which  rests  upon  the  precedence  in  place 

of  "n^^nV,  is  the  true  explanation,  is  farther  evident  from  this — that  had 
this  term  not  been  put  first  and  connected  with  1,  we  should  have  had  for 
the  verb,  not  K'JJ  but  fc^TpJ,  for  which,  on  Dr.  Murphy's  theory,  there 
is  no  adequate  explanation. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Dr.  Lee's  explanation.  ^pQ  with  him  is  a  past 
tense,  ^pS)^  a  present ;  ^pfi^l  he  looks  on  as  a  kind  of  historical  present, 
the  speaker  throwing  himself  back  on  the  period  of  which  he  speaks ; 
and  for  1pB"'""1  he  accounts  thus : — *  We  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  the  Hebrew  writers  never  recur  to  the  original  time  from  which 
they  set  out.  This  they  seem  to  do  optionally^  just  as  we  find  it  done 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians.'  On  this  statement  of  Dr.  Lee  I 
made  the  following  remark  in  my  former  article : — '  To  say  that  the 
Hebrew  writers  recur  to  their  own  times,  just  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
historians  do,  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  statemoit.  Dn  Lee 
has  given  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  He  has 
not  hinted  at  the  extreme  regularity  of  the  consdraction.    He  has -given 

no 
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KO  season  vfhj  the  ^P^  form  is  employed  only  when  separated  fnorn  the 
connectittg  particle.  He  has  left  us  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  writers 
vary  the  use  of  the  foms  optaonally,  whereas,  in  aianost  every  case,  we 
^.TQ  able  to  perceive  and  assign  the  reason  oi  the  ehange.'  To  this 
Qbj.ection  Dr.  Lee  has^  given  a  reply,  to  which  I  beg  th&  attention  of 
your  readers.     They  wifl  find  it  at  pp.  197,  198  of  your  last  Number. 

With  that  reply  before  me,  I  again  say  *  Dr.  Lee  has  given  no  ex- 
planation whatever  of  the  real  &,ct8  of  the  case.*^  He  had  appealed  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  historians ;  now  he  abandons  them,  and  makes  his 
appeal  to  the  New  Testament.  And  what  has  he  proved?  What 
every  one  knows — that  the  present  tense  is  often  employed  by  the 
evangelists  to  describe  past  events-.  But-  surely  Dr.  Lee  must  perceive 
a  marked  distinction  between  this  New  Testament  usage  (which  he 
rightly  says  is  to  be  traced  in  all  languages)  and  the  Hebrew  idiom. 
The  thing  to  be  explained  is  not  the  use  of  t tie  present  tense  in  the  de- 
scription of  past  events,  but  the  fact  that  the  one  tense,  when  so  used, 
is  connected  with  1 — the  other  is  not.  Why  is  the  historical  use  of 
the  tenses  npB"--"1  npa^l,  and  not  npa^--— 1  TpBI  ?  This  is  the  thing 
to  be  accounted  for ;  and  yet  neither  Dr.  Ewald,  nor  Dr.  Murphy,  nor 
Dr.  Lee,  gives  any  real  explanation  of  it.  Dr.  Lee  does  not  even  hint 
at  such  an  explanation:  He  appeals  te  New  Testament  usage ;  but 
that  usage  corresponds  as  closely  with  the  latter  of  these  formulae  as 
with  the  former^  and  might  therefore  be  as'  confidenily  appealed  to  were 
the  Hebrew  use  of  the  tenses  just  the  reverse  of  what  it  actually  is. 

And  yet  Dr.  Lee  closes  his  remarks  on  this  point  thus : — '  I  con- 
clude, then,  that  whether  my  reasons  here  satisfy  Mr.  Weir  or  not,  I 
think  my  facts  as  to  the  occurrence  of  this  usage  will  prove  too  stubborn 
to  be  got  rid  of.'  To  be  sure  they  are.  The  usage  Dr.  Lee  labours* 
to  establish  every  one  admits,  but  then  that  is  not  the  usage  to  be  ex- 
plained. He  has  proved  what  needed  no  proof,  and  left  untouched  the 
real  difficulty.  He  has  not  given  even  a  passing  hint  on  the  connection 
of  the  1  with  the  one  tense  and  not  with  the  other.  This  ia  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  historical  style,  and  yet  Dr.  Lee  does  not 
attempt  to  account  for- it. 

The  explanation  I  have  given  is  very  simple.  Viewing  ^pD  and 
^Tpfi^as  present  and  future  tenses  respectively^  and  iqpplying  the  prin- 
ciple adverted  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  paper,  we  arrive  at  an  easy 
and  natural  solution.  The  writer  takes  his  stand  in  thought  at  the 
event  he  records.  That  event  he  regards  not  only  as  €lone,  according 
to  Ewald,  but  as  done  before  his  eyes;  and  therefore  he  employs,  the 
present  tense.  From  the  posiHon  thus  assumed!  he  looks /orii^arii  on 
the  events  that  follow ;  and  therefore,  in  describing  these  events,  he 
employs  the  future  tense,  and  in  such  case  the  verbal  form  is  connected' 
with  the  initial  %  to  indicate  its  dependence  upon  the  verb  going  before^ 
and  its  futurity  m-  relation  to  the  act  expressed  by  that  verb.  Should 
some  other  object,  however,  be  brought  prominently  before  the  mind 
of  the- writer,  so  as  to  be  viewed-  and  spoken  of  as  a  present  object,  in 
that  case  the  object  thus  placed  before  the  mind's  eye  is-  set  down  in  the 
be^nning  of  the  clause,  i)i  close  connection,  with  the  initial  1 ;  and  the 

position 
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position  of  the  writer,  m  respect  of  time,  being  thus  carried  forward  to 
that  object,  the  future  tense  necessarily  gives  place  to  the  present.  The 
result  is  the  same  when  the  copulative  is  immediately  followed,  as  it 
often  is,  by  a  particle,  which  itself  expresses  the  succession  in  time,  or, 

as  in  the  case  of  K?,  indicates  that  there  is  no  succession.  See  this  more 
fully  illustrated  and  explained  in  pp.  329-332  of  your  8th  Number. 

(2.)  IpD^'"!  ^pfil  *1p&^  On  the  views  just  stated,  the  explanation 
of  this  formula,  representing  the  use  of  the  tenses  in  the  description  of 
future  events,  is  not  less  simple.  The  object  of  which  the  writer  speaks 
is,  as  usual,  looked  on  as  a  present  object ;  but  the  action  affirmed  of 
that  object  is  yet  to  be  done,  therefore  the  future  tense  is  employed. 
If,  however,  another  action  or  series  of  actions  follows  the  first,  closely 
connected  with  it,  then  the  present  tense,  in  union  with  1,  is  employed 
to  denote  this  close  connection  and  dependence;  but  if  some  other 
object  be  brought  into  prominent  view,  and  therefore  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  clause,  or  if  some  particle  be  necessarily  joined  with 
the  initial  copulative,  in  such  cases  the  time  previously  fixed  is  lost  by 
the  introduction  of  this  new  object  or  idea,  and  therefore  the  futurity 
of  the  series  must  be  indicated  anew  by  the  employment  of  the  future 
tense.     See  No.  VIII.,  pp.  332-334. 

Let  me  notice  the  other  explanations  of  this  formula.  According  to 
Dr.  Murphy,  ^  the  spectator,  having  observed  or  described  the  initial 
event,  glances  in  imagination  along  the  line  of  action  to  its  close,  and 
standing  there  contemplates  the  reverse  event  of  the  series  as  before 
the  point  of  view,  and  therefore  describes  it  by  the  anterior  tense  with 
the  conjunction  prefixed.'     As  an  example.  Dr.  Murphy  cites  Joshua 

vi.  26 J  nj3^  D^pJ  "^^j  *  who  goes  to  arise  and  has  built,*  as  he  renders 
the  passage.  I  cannot  but  think  this  view  sadly  wanting  in  simplicity 
and  naturalness.  I  wish  to  describe  a  series  of  future  events.  I  ^x  my 
mind  on  the  initial  event,  and  describe  it  as  yet  to  be.  This  is  natural ; 
but  then  to  add  that,  in  order  to  describe  the  other  events  of  the  series, 
I  must  suddenly  change  my  position  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  and  thus  look  at  these  subsequent  events  from  a  point  of  view 
opposite  to  that  from  which  I  viewed  the  first  event  of  the  series — ^this 
does  seem  a  strange  and  unnatural  device ;  and  yet  this  explanation,  or 
something  like  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to,  so  long  as  the  ^p&  form  is 
supposed  to  involve  the  idea  of  past  time,  whether  we  call  it  the  past, 
or  the  perfect,  or  the  anterior  tense. 

Dr.  Lee,  indeed,  seems  to  explain  the  formula  in  a  manner  somewhat 
different.  He  says  that  ^  the  Hebrews,  in  common  with  some  other 
nations  of  the  East,  often  represent  events,  of  the  future  occurrence  of 
which  tJiey  have  no  doubly  as  having  already  taken  place.'  But  I  cannot 
imagine  that  Dr.  Lee  himself  is  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  £very 
one  must  see  it  does  not  meet  the  case.  Were  the  ^pfi  form  employed 
only  occasionally  and  emphatically,  when  a  future  event  is  more  than 
usually  certain,  then  Dr.  Lee's  explanation  might  be  sufficient ;  but  the 
fact  is  that  this  tense  is  invariably  employed  in  certain  positions,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  event  described 

by 
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by  it :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  employed  in  other  positions, 
however  certain  the  event  to  be  described.  It  were  waste  of  time 
adducing  examples  of  this.  In  describing  a  series  of  future  events,  the 
initial  event  is  usually  put  in  what  Dr.  Lee  calls  the  present  tense ; 
those  which  immediately  follow,  in  the  past.  Will  Dr.  Lee  affirm  that 
the  subsequent  events  in  such  a  series  are  more  certain  than  the  first  ? 
And  again,  when  this  order  is  broken  in  upon,  and  the  ^P&^  form  re- 
sumed, will  Dr.  Lee  aifirm  that  this  change  of  form  is  intended  to  in- 
dicate a  lesser  degree  of  certainty  ?  I  must  again  say  of  this,  as  I  have 
already  said  of  another  part  of  Dr.  Lee's  system,  that  '  he  has  given 
no  explanation  whatever  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.' 

On  the  theory  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose,  every  difficulty  dis- 
appears. The  future  tense,  with  which  the  writer  commences,  indi- 
cates the  futurity  of  the  whole  series  ;  the  present,  with  1,  indicates  the 
connection  of  its  parts.  This  arrangement  is  broken  only  when  some 
new  object  is  brought  prominently  before  the  mind  of  the  writer,  in 
which  case  the  futurity  of  the  event  connected  with  that  object  must  be 
distinctly  expressed. 

Dun.  H.  Weir. 

Manchester^  August,  1850. 
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The  Interpretation  attempted  of  the  Phcenician  Verses  fou?id  in  the 
Poenulus  of  Plautus.  By  William  Beeston,  of  the  Hon. 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  sometime  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    London,  Cox,  1850. 

As  it  is  probable  that  but  few  persons  in  this  country  devote  any 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  Phoenician  remains ;  and  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  an  adequate  acquaihtance  with  Hebrew  is  the  most  indis- 
pensable, although  not  by  any  means  the  only  linguistic  requisite  for 
their  philological  interpretation  ;  it  will  not  appear  at  all  irrelevant  if 
we  first  inquire  into  Mr.  Beeston's  attainments  as  a  Hebraist :  and  the 
rather,  as  by  so  doing,  the  main  question  will  be  brought  before  a 
much  wider,  as  well  as  more  competent,  tribunal. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Beeston  has  himself  supplied  ample  means  for  this 
preliminary  inquiry.  He  published,  in  the  year  1843,  Hieronymian 
Hebrew ;  or,  a  Grammar  of  the  Sacred  Language  on  the  System  dis- 
closed by  the  Writings  of  Saint  Jerome,  8vo.  pp.  68.  No  title  more 
attractive  to  our  individual  taste  could  have  been  easily  devised.  For, 
what  could  be  more  interesting,  even  in  a  merely  historical  point  of 
view,  than  a  systematic  representation  of  the  aspects  under  which  the 
very  greatest,  and  all  but  the  only  Hebraist  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Fathers  regarded  the  manifold  grammatical  phenomena  of  that  lan- 
guage 
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guage  8p  long  ago  as  the  fourth  century  ?  In  the  sanguine  expecta* 
tion  of  finding  in  *  Hierony  mian  Hebrew '  a  grammar  of  the  language 
exactly  as  Jerome  apprehended  it — a  kind  of  counterpart  to  Thiersch's 
Grammar  of  the  Homeric  idiom — we  ordered  the  work,  on  seeing  its 
first  announcement.  We  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  our  disappoint*** 
ment  on  discovering  that  this  promising  title  was  only  the  fraudulent 
dLiguise  of  one  of  the  very  sorriest  and  commonest  sketches  of  the 
Hebrew  rudiments*  The  Hieronymian  part  of  the  bait  turned  out  to 
be  nothing  whatever  more  than  this  passage,  which  we  cite  etUire : — 

*  It  [the  Masorettc  system]  is  recognised  by  Bt.  Jerome  iti  two  passages  of  his 
writings.  The  first  oocars  in  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  De  Hotniniinu 
HAraicis :  Non  statim  ubicunque  ex  A,  litera  qase  apud  Hebrseos  dicitiir  Aleph, 
&c.  The  other  will  be  foand  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  JEvoffHus :  Nee  refert  utrum 
Halem,  an  Salim  nomi&etur/  See 

Two  passages,  indeed  !  Jerome's  mere  name  is  mefotioned  on  three 
other  occasions ;  but  the  work  has  not  a  rag  of  pretension  to  exhibit 
the  grammatical  system  disclosed  ih  his  writings ;  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
a  whit  more  claim  to  do  so  than  every  other  rudimentary  Hebrew 
Grammar  which  follows  the  Masoretic  punctuation.  Further — as 
those  who  have  only  read  Mr.  Bosworth's  article,  in  the  sixth  Number 
of  this  Journal,  must  be  aware — it  would  be  a  very  ignorant  presump- 
tion to  suppose  that  the  vocalisation  of  Hebrew,  as  it  appears  in  any 
of  the  editions  of  Jerome's  works,  is  exactly  and  in  all  particulars  con- 
formable to  the  Masoretic  punctuation ;  and  even  if  it  were,  or  could 
be  made  so,  Mr.  Beeston  does  not  adhere  to  it,  even  when  it  does 
agree  with  it :  for,  at  p.  23,  he  decides  that  Kametz,  in  a  compound 
syllable,  should  not  have  the  sound  of  short  o ;  and  he  therefore  calls 
that  Haphal  which  other  men  call  Hophal — when  yet  there  is  no  doubt 

that  Jerome,  for  example,  pronounced  73  kdl^  as  we  do. 

But  as  a  mere  rudimentary  Hebrew  Grammar  also— apart  from  any 
Hieronymian  pretensions— this  is  a  wretched  productioui  whose  only 
novelties  are  egregious  blunders,  and  blunders  on  points  too,  which 
might  have  been  found  more  correctly  stated  in  almost  any  one  of  the 
live  hundred  Hebrew  Grammars  which  are  said  to  be  extant.  Let  us 
take  a  hurried  glance  at  some  of  his  doctrines.     At  p.  6  we  read  :-^ 

'  Shewaw  (:)  is  nothing  bat  the  marks*  placed  vertically,  by  which  we  intimate 
the  pronanciation  of  vowels  drawn  asunder  by  diseresis,  as  in  Arra.  Pnt  under  or 
over  a  letter,  it  directs  that  such  letter  most  be  separated  in  proaunciation  from 

that  which  follows  it     Thus  H^DT   ( yt-r-m-yoA),   Jeremiah;    D^Qp  (Am-os) 

Amos,*  &c. 

Now  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  evident  from  this  that  Mr.  Beeston 

does  not  recognise  the  distinction  between  silent  and  vocal  Sheva ; 

that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  elementary  laws  of  the  Hebrew  syllable  (e.  ^. 

that  each  syllable  must  begin  with  a  consonant,  and  that  the  length  of 

the  vowel  exercises  a  definite  effect  on  simple  and  conlpound  syllables) ; 

and  that,  with  regard  to  his  theory  of  Sbefa  being  placed  over  the 

letter — which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  perfectly  original — he  has 

only  mistaken  the  accent  Zaqef-qatmi  for  Sheva !     In  the  very  next 

paragraph  we  leani  that — 

'When 
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'  Wlien  a  vowd-poiut  and  a  sftet&ou;  are  added  to  a  letter,  they  exert  their  iDfiuenee 
on  the  pronoDciatioa  separately.  Thus  DSi?K  {E-lohim),  Sec,  .  .  Shewaw,  'when 
applied  to  the  letter  AAcCA,  will  frequently  diyide  it:  thus  ^(^071  (  W-kUt-ho-shechy 

The  first  remark  is  so  cariously  contrary  to  the  received  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Chatef  vowels,  that  it  can  only  be  original ;  and  the 
Bfosurdity  of  the  separate  influence  of  each  element  in  those  compounds 
may  be  almost  termed  ingenious.  As  to  the  other  remark  about 
Chelh,  Mr.  B.  has  only  had  the  misfortune  to  use  an  indistinctly 
printed  edition  of  Genesis ;  for  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  Sheva  under 
that  letter  is  only  the  accent  TifcFia !  to  say  nothing  of  the  laws  of  the 
syllable  again.  The  next  paragraph  informs  us  that  it  is  dagesh  which 
^  removes  the  point  of  ^  from  the  right  to  the  left  horn,  thus  b^,  when 
the  letter  is  called  sin.'  (!)  All  these  Hieronymian  novelties  are  on 
one  and  the  same  page  of  this  work ;  and  it  would  be  an  endless  task, 
as  well  as  a  sheer  waste  of  time  and  space,  to  pursue  this  inquiry  any 
further.  But,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  we  have  only  noticed  the 
theoretical  portions  of  this  Grammar  (as  some  may  consider  them),  it 
may  suffice  to  add  one  example  that  comes  most  fairly  within  the 
region  of  &cts.  In  the  table  of  nominal  suffixes  he  gives  ^9  as  the 
suffix  of  the  first  person  to  a  singular  noun  :  there  can  be  no  question 
whether  that  is  a  mistake. 

If  the  reader  admits  the  justice  of  the  preceding  remarks,  and  if  he 
has  formed  anything  like  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  manifold 
difficulties  which  beset  the  interpreter  of  these  Punic  verses,  he  cannot 
but  form  a  most  unfavourable  augury  of  Mr.  Beeston's  success.  As 
the  geologist  who  attempts,  from  a  few  bones  of  some  extinct  ante- 
.  dilnvian  animal,  to  reconstruct  the  lost  portions  of  its  frame,  and  to 
define  the  precise  place  to  which  the  creature  belonged  in  the  series  of 
its  living  congeners,  ought  to  be  profoundly  versed  in  the  structural 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  each  type  of  animals ;  so  the  interpreter 
of  Phoenician  remains — for,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  matter, 
there  is  no  little  analogy  between  the  cases-— ought  to  possess  so  sound 
and  comprehensive  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  genius  of  Semitism,  as 
to  be  able,  from  these  scanty  documents,  to  revive  the  lost  language  in 
its  living  proportions,  and,  at  the  same  time  that  he  allowed  it  to 
display  peculiarities  enough  for  an  idiom,  should  be  careful  to  preserve 
its  essential  harmony  with  its  other  sisters.  Mr.  Beeston,  however, 
neither  entertains  our  views  of  the  difficulties  of  this  task,  nor  of  the 
attainments  requisite  to  accomplish  it.  He  mentions  no  other  names 
of  his  predecessors  in  this  inquiry  than  those  of  Bochart  and  Gesenius, 
and  does  not  seem  aware  that  Wex,  Von  Ewald,  Movers,  and  Judas 
have  each  published  their  lucubrations  on  these  difficult  lines  since  the 
date  of  Geseuius's  great  work.  He  is  also  content  to  adopt  the  text  as 
he  finds  it  in  one  single  edition  (that  of  1472),  although  so  much  has 
been  done  by  Gesenius,  and  especially  by  Wex,  to  collect  the  readings 
of  all  the  MSS.  in  one  conspectus.  Thus  he  has  evidently  been  as 
little  indebted  to  his  predecessors  in  this  walk,  as  we  have  shown  him 
to  have  been  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar ;  and  the  consequences  are  the 
same  in  both  cases.     The  man  who  cannot  compile  a  meagre  outline 

of 
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of  the  Hebrew  accidence  with  even  tolenble  accuracy ,  is  of  course  led, 
by  the  very  diflicuUies  and  conjectural  nature  of  this  attempt,  to 
break  the  Semitic  Prisscian's  head  with  the  most  reckless  audacity. 
He  shows  the  quality  of  his  scholarship  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
very  first  line.  For  he  reads  nyth^  and  resolves  it  into  HK  fiO ; 
although  even  Gesenius  had  justly  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  syntax 
cannot  allow  |o  to  occupy  that  place,  as  it  is  only  an  enclitic.    Then 

he  reads  DOI^y  although  Bochart  saw  that  that  should  be  DOV^P*— a 
form  of  the  common  l^v? — <^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  modems  have  followed 
him.  But  these  are  only  trifles  to  what  comes  next.  He  discovers, 
namely,  that  sicoraihi  consists  of  ^  a  verb  in  the  conjugation  shaphel 
or shipM,*  and  of  ^W  (a  pronoun  of  the^r^^  person  singular,  invented 
by  him,  which  he  also  recognises  in  two  other  places  of  these  lines) ; 
and  he  writes  this  in  Hebrew  thus :  *J?8  KTIDB^.  Now,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  causative  force  of  this  conjugation,  nor  of  its  existence  in 

Phoenician,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that,  if  tnijX^  is  a  verb  in  Shafel, 
it  is  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  perfect :  so  that  we  have  here 
the  absolutely  monstrou^i  combination  of  disconlant  persons  in  the  verb 
and  its  subject — and  that  subject  a  pronoun !  We  have,  in  £ict,  a 
concord  like  ^^1^  ^D^  !  It  is  useless,  after  this,  to  mention  that  he 
sometimes  even  transposes  the  two  nouns  belonging  togetlier  in  state 
construct  J  or  to  enumerate  any  of  his  other  freaks.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, that  we  liave  no  space  to  give  hb  translation  of  these  lines, 
together  with  the  Latin  version  found  in  Plautus,  and  the  version 
lately  given  by  Yon  Ewald.  He  would  be  a  grave  man,  indexed,  who 
could  preserve  his  gravity  when  he  compared  them.  We  also  regret 
being  obliged  to  leave  unnoticed  some  of  the  merely  incidental  general 
statements  which  this  tract  contains.  Let  it  suffice  to  warn  the  reader 
who  is  curious  in  such  things,  that  we  have  here  but  gathered  a  few 
grapes  of  the  vintage. 

Brief  Outline  of  the  Study  of  Theology.  By  Dr.  Faiedrich 
ScHLEiERMACHEH.  Translated  from  the  German  by  W11.1.IAM 
Farrer,  LL.B.     Edinburgh  :  T.  T.  Clark,  12mo.,  220  pp.   1850. 

• 

The  translator  of  the  above-mentioned  work  dedicates  the  result  of 
his  labours  to  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  When^  we  saw  that  respected  name 
in  connection  with  that  of  Schleiermacher,  we  exclaimed,  *  What  fel- 
lowship is  there  between  English  Congregationalism  and  German 
theology?  between  the  orthodoxy  of  Homerton  and  the  enterprising 
thought  of  Berlin  University?'  It  is  true,  as  the  translator  remarks, 
that  no  adherence  to  the  system  of  the  author  is  implied  either  on 
the  part  of  the  translator  or  his  venerable  friend  to  whom  he  dedicates 
the  work.  We  wonder,  nevertheless,  whether  the  authorities  at 
Homerton  wish  their  disciples  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
German  divine  ;  whether  they  are  desirous  that  some  of  the  '  churches 
and  congregations '  should  be  indulged  with  Schleiermacher's  elaborated 
thoughts.     But  we  proceed  to  answer  the  inquiry.  Are  we  to  thauk 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Farrer  for  his  translation  ?  We  will  hazard  an  aiHrmative  reply, 
though  we  confess  to  some  misgivings. 

The  ^  outline '  is  the  work  of  a  gigantic  mind.  It  is  comprised  in  a 
space  comparatively  small,  but  the  amount  of  matter  is  perfectly  over- 
whelming. It  is  incomparably  the  most  suggestive  work  we  ever 
read.  Every  sentence  is  a  mine  of  thought.  In  fact,  Schleiermacher 
saw  that  theology  embraced  every  energy  of  the  human  mind,  com-^ 
mencing  in  the  inner  life,  gathering  men  into  communities,  and 
extending  a  cumulative  influence  over  the  coming  centuries*  He  was 
not  satisfied  to  go  over  the  old  routine,  or  to  adhere  to  the  text-books 
which  have  served  their  turn  for  successive  generations,  but  drew  out 
a  plan  for  widening  the  study  in  every  direction.  He  would  make 
each  theologian  an  investigator ;  he  would  teach  every  student  self- 
reliance  ;  he  would  say  to  all,  Be  no  longer  children,  but  men.  Hence 
he  allows  nothing  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  very  modes  of 
arriving  at  truth  are  themselves  to  undergo  the  sifting  process.  His 
ultimate  object  is  practical  theology  as  applicable  to  church-guidance : 
but  ere  we  come  to  this,  how  many  steps  are  to  be  built  up  and  secured. 
We  may  illustrate  this.  Let  us  change  the  theological  professor  into 
a  teacher  of  navigation,  and  church-guidance  into  ship-guidance.  He 
does  not  at  once  explain  the  compass  and  Hadley's  sextant,  nor  does  he 
show  in  his  first  chapter  how  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  by  observa- 
tions of  a  star's  altitude :  we  must  go  back  to  plane-geometry  and  the 
properties  of  the  circle,  to  the  construction  of  telescopes,  the  laws 
of  optics,  and  the  manufacture  of  fiint-glass  and  crown.  Nay,  he  will 
have  us  know  the  devehpmeiU  of  the  theory  of  navigation,  and  the 
history  of  every  eminent  sailor. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  this  little  book  of  compressed  paragraphs 
stimulates  to  enormous  activity  of  research.  This  seems  to  be  its 
leading  merit.  It  points  out  where  a  man  may  most  profitably  direct 
new  labours.  It  maps  out  the  whole  field  of  theology,  and  shows 
almost  at  a  glance  where  the  tracks  are  well  beaten,  where  the  country 
is  comparatively  unexplored.  One  or  two  of  his  paragraphs,  taken  at 
random,  will  explain  our  meaning : — 

'  Every  one  who  wishes  to  make  himself  master  of  a  particular  discipline  in  its 
whole  extent,  must  make  it  his  object  to  sift  and  to  supplement  what  others  have 
already  accomplished  therein.' — p.  98. 

'  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  knowledge  with  regard  to  Christianity,  so  long  as 
men — instead  of  endeavouring,  on  the  one  hand,  to  understand  the  essential  nature 
of  Christianity  in  its  contrast  to  other  modes  of  faith  and  other  churches ;  and  on 
the  other,  to  understand  the  essential  nature  of  religion  and  of  religious  com- 
munities in  eonnezion  with  the  other  activities  of  the  human  nund< — content  them- 
sely^is  with  a  merely  empirical  mode  of  apprehension." — p.  99. 

His  remark  on  the  extent  of  historical  investigation  is  not  flattering 
to  the  easy -chair  student : — 

*  If  we  take  into  consideration  how  many  auxiliary  branches  of  knowledge  are 
required  to  follow  out  the  different  branches  of  Church  history,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  department  of  labour  is  ofit^nUe  extent/ — p.  157. 

The  main  characteristic  of  the  work  before  us,  and  that  which  im- 
presses itself  on  every  part  thereof,  is  the  priority  given  to  the  study  of 
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philoaophical  Uieologj.  He  gives  to  whmt  he  calls  historical  theology 
(in  which  he  indues  (kigmaties  as  wdl  as  ecclesiastical  history)  a 
claim  to  be  the  body  of  Cfhristiaaity ;  bot  to  the  former  he  aasigns  the 
office  of  ascertaining  the  pure  eapression  of  the  idea  of  Christiaiiity. 
In  fiict,  his  mode  of  answering  the  question,  *•  What  is  Christianity  ?'  is 
one  that  vears  quite  an  origind  aspect  to  the  Englidli  reader.  In  our 
^bodies'  of  divinity  we  start  with  the  altimate  ftcts  of  a  g^reat  First 
Osose  and  the  refaoion  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  speedily  ad- 
vance to  that  objective  revdatkm  which  we  readily  admit  may  be 
conceived  to  have  been  given  by  Crod  to  man.  In  general  we  take 
the  Apostle's  Creed  as  the  *  trunk-line,'  (if  we  may  borro^  a  railway 
technicality,)  and  the  propositions  that  may  swell  the  twelve  articles 
into  thirty-nine  are  so  many  branches.  Calvin's  '  Institutes,'  Arch- 
bishop Ujdier's  ^  Body  of  Divinity,'  Pearson's  inestimable  book  on  the 
Creed,  (the  latter  of  necessity,)  proceed  on  this  homely  plan.  The 
German  divine,  whether  profenedly  or  not,  gives  inspiration  a  low 
place  in  his  sjrstem,  and  attributes  to  the  human  mind  the  ^  critical ' 
faculty  of  discovering  the  idea  of  Christianity.  He  proposes  to  take 
the  various  modifications  of  rdig^ous  fidth  at  present  in  existence  as 
bearing  testimony  somewhat  contradictory,  to  aid  the  inquirers.  We 
subjoin  his  own  enunciation  of  the  problem : — 

*  It  admits  of  being  defined  critically  by  comparing  that  which,  in  Christianity, 
as  historically  given,  with  those  antitheses  by  rirtne  of  which  it  is  possible  for 
relipoQS  eommnnities  to  be  diflerent  one  from  another.'— p.  104. 


In  feet,  the  essential  notion  of  Christianity  is  to  be  discovered  from 
the  developments  which  have  taken  place  by  the  efforts  of  the  human 
mind  acting  during  a  succession  of  ages.  The  religious  communities 
are  presumed  to  differ  among  themselves,  to  progress  with  time  and 
consequent  intellectual  modification,  but  to  *  retain  a  certain  unity 
with  regard  to  this  notion.'  It  is  not  our  fiuilt  if  the  technology  of 
the  professor  is  rather  obscure.  In  fact  we  should  not  add  to  the 
obscurity  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  translate  his  problem  into  the  lan- 
guage of  algebraical  analysis. 

Let  Xy  the  independent  variable,  represent  the  element  of  time ;  y, 
the  dependent  variable,  will  represent  developed  doctrine.  This  is 
obviously  a  function  of  x.  Suppose  F  (pn/)  to  be  an  unknown  function 
of  X  and  y.  Let  this  be  the  idea  of  Christianity  which  is  sought. 
i:-very  religious  system  will  be  represented  by  a  differential  equation, 
involving  X  and  y.  The  critical  process  alluded  to  by  the  Professor 
will  correspond  to  the  algebraic  process  of  eliminating  the  differential 
F^y)^^^'    ^^    rfwcormny    by   integration  an     explicit   form   of 

nJ^^l^t^^^V^^^^  reader  judge  whether  an  idea  of  this  kind  was 
allhS^/''  the  Professor's  brain.  In  feet,  we  have  anticipated  in 
algebraical  terms  the  following  theological  hmguage :- 


It  will  be 


iar,  essential 


character  of  C^^fw^  lay  down  a  formula  expressive  of  the  peculi 

other  reUrious  com«»IL*2'  *^"'  connecting  it  with  that  which  is  characteristic  in 

generalizati«n.*!-p^S9*^^'  ^  *"^«  i*  «P.  binder  the  said  notion,  in  tiie  way  of 
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We  are  here  reminded  of  the  peculiar  technology  employed  by 
Schleiemiachcv.  We  know  not  whether  to  pronounce  it  a  feult  or  an 
excellence  that  he  rigidly  avoids  the  terms  of  Scripture.  His  language 
is  throughout  that  of  science,  implying  that  divine  things  are  brought 
to  a  scientific  test.  We  believe  that  in  Germany  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure has  its  advantages  in  reasoning  with  those  whose  belief  is  not 
iR)unded  on  the  writings  of  apostles  and  prophets,  but  of  philosophers 
and  metaphysicians.  Moreover,  the  German  language  is  wonderfully 
adapted  to  this  enunciation  of  subtle  thought ;  but,  with  all  deference 
to  the  translator,  we  must  avow  that  English  is  but  a  sorry  medium  to 
convey  it  to  us.  We  often  wished  that  he  had  used  the  dialect  of 
Athanasius ;  as  assuredly  whosoever  attempts  to  utter  Anglice  these 
compound  words,  expressive  of  yet  more  compounded  thought,  is  rif 

We  have  two  formidable  objections  to  bring  against  Schleiennacher, 
which  are  quite  sufficient  to  hinder  our  recommending  his  work  to 
orthodox  readers :  first,  with  regard  to  his  theory  of  development ; 
and  secondly,  to  his  low  estimate  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  might 
add  also  his  idea  of  the  unsettledness  of  the  New  Testament  canon, 
which  his  rejection  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  (see  page  25)  abun- 
dantly illustrates.  With  regard  to  development,  we  were  ignorant 
that  Protestantism  admitted  the  principle.  '  Where,*  we  ask,  *  is  the 
developing  authority  ? '  Mr.  Newman  has  pleaded  consistently,  and 
honestly  told  us  what  the  Church  has  invented.  His  book  is,  in  fact, 
the  most  unanswerable  argument  against  Romanism  which  has  ever 
fallen  into  our  hands,  simply  because  we  deny  the  developing  power. 
Mr.  N.'s  argfuments  thereby  become  suicidal;  and  Schleiermacher's 
principle  would  be  equally  suicidal  to  Protestantism.  Make  doctrine 
a  function  of  time  (to  revert  to  our  algebraical  illustration),  and, 
primitive  or  normal,  Christianity  can  no  longer  be  a  perfect  guide. 

With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  because  we  regard  the  New 
as  its  legitimate  development,  where  He  wielded  the  developing  power 
who  said,  *  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,'  that  we  bow  to  its 
inspired  claims  to  our  allegiance.  It  is  not  because  it  is  occasionally 
quoted  (as  Dr.  S.  hints,  p.  140)  that  we  are  to  study  it,  but  because 
it  is  the  word  of  truth  and  the  power  of  God ;  because  those  Scriptures 
are  *  they  which  in  every  page  testify  of  Christ.' 

The  translator  has  evidently  had  to  cope  with  enormous  difficulties, 
which  he  has  mastered  with  extraordinary  skill. 

Three  Essays  :  The  Reunion  and  Recognition  of  Christians  in 
the  Life  to  come  ;  The  Right  Love  of  Creatures  and  of  the  Creator ; 
Christian  Conversation.  By  John  Shepfard.  London:  Jackson 
and  Walford.     12mo.,  236  pp.     1850. 

The  great  recommendation  of  the  above  essays  lies  in  their  unpre- 
tending character.  The  author  forewarns  his  readers  not  to  expect 
any  original  strokes  of  genius,  or  any  brilliant  discoveries  in  theological 
science.     He  says  in  his  preface,  *  That  nothing  new,  properly  speak- 
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ing,  may  be  here  elicited  or  adduced ;  and  that  he  is  only  eneounged 
by  the  belief  that,  within  a  certain  circle,  old  truths  and  hopes  dis- 
cutted  by  one  known  and  remembered,  may  haye  kinder  welcome  and 
more  indulgent  acceptance  than  as  if  treated  of  by  a  stranger's  pen. 
Such  is  his  excuse  for  publishing  thoughts  to  the  defects  of  which 
he  is  unfeignedly  sensible/  With  this  previous  warning  we  have  read 
the  little  volume,  not  without  pleasure  and  profit.  The  author's 
views  are  always  scriptural  and  safe.  His  own  mind  is  clear  and  fully 
determined  in  regard  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats.  His  rea- 
soning is  close  and  consecutive,  and  all  his  points  made  out  to  our 
entire  satisfaction.  In  fact,  we  never  read  a  book  that  mmie  com- 
pletely disarmed  all  criticism.  We  feel  as  if  we  had  been  taking  a 
quiet  walk  with  a  sober  sensible  friend  whose  conversation  abounded 
in  good  sense  and  whose  ideas  followed  one  another  with  a  r^^lar 
flow.  The  tone  of  his  voice  might  be  occasionally  monotonous,  and 
we  might  be  glad  of  a  turn  in  the  road  to  give  variety  to  our  ex- 
cursion ;  but  we  liked  our  friend  well,  and  were  sorry  to  say  adieu. 
The  first  essay  on  future  mutual  recognition  has  the  most  pretending 
title  of  the  three.  We  are  not  sorry  to  see  this  truth  enforced,  as 
there  are  many  to  whom  it  is  not  so  obvious  as  we  have  been  always 
accustomed  to  think  it.  We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
publicly  our  belief  in  the  '  resurrection  of  the  body '  and  the  ^  com- 
munion of  saints.'  To  infer  mutual  recognition  seems  therefore  quite  as 
legitimate  as  to  deduce  from  the  fifth  proposition  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid  that  an  equilateral  triangle  is  also  equiangular.  However  is- 
angelic  we  shall  be,  to  use  a  word  of  Mr.  Sheppard's  coinage,  our 
personal  identity  cannot  disappear,  and  scarcely  less  the  &cui^  of 
personal  identification.  We  assume,  therefore,  that  we  are  raised  the 
same  beings  as  heretofore,  and  with  a  recognizable  aspect.  And  if 
there  is  a  communion  of  saints,  this  mutual  identification  will  be  one  of 
its  first  features. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  see  how  carefully  the  essayist  cuts  his 
parallels  and  prepares  his  approaches.  He  exhausts  his  subject,  most 
laboriously,  and  brings  a  great  array  of  scripture-proofe  to  demonstrate 
in  succession  a  future  life,  the  existence  of  a  church  on  earth,  the 
future  resurrection,  the  heavenly  assemblage,  &c.  We  find  no  fiuilt 
with  this.  There  are  many  readers  (we  will  scarcely  say  thinkers) 
to  whom  this  will  be  most  useful.  But  this  species  of  ivarfarcy  where 
the  enemy  does  not  make  his  appearance,  has  a  species  of  Woolwich 
Common  dulness  in  comparison  of  the  excitements  of  a  real  battle- 
field. 

In  the  second  essay,  the  subject  is  of  a  practical  character.  The 
love  of  God  is  a  topic  on.  which  too  much  can  never  be  said.  But  the 
more  important  a  subject  is  for  enforcement  from  the  pulpit,  the  more 
difilicult  is  it  to  bring  to  bear  a  sufificient  amount  of  original  thought 
to  make  a  new  essay  desirable,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  mine  has 
been  already  worked  out.  The  humblest  missionary  may  command 
attention  by  his  account  of  a  newly-discovered  tribe  in  the  interior  of 
Africa ;  the  most  illiterate  sailor  may  interest  us  with  what  .he  saw 
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within  a  few  degrees  of  the  pole:  shipwrecks  and  captivity  have 
annals  that  need  not  an  accomplished  annalist ;  but  it  requires  a  Icily 
genius  to  astonish  the  world  with  an  old  pulpit*thenie.  We  were 
pleased,  however,  to  find  a  novel,  and  so  far,  an  exciting,  feature  in  the 
treatment.  The  author  conceives  himself  to  be  listening  to  the  in-^ 
structions  of  an  unfallen  being . 

*  I  come,  says  the  stranger,  from  the  small  planet  which  your  astronomers  have 
named  Ceres ;  one  of  those  happv  worlds  into  which  evil  has  not  entered.  Among 
its  joyfttl  inhabitants  the  law  of  love  is  oniversally  obeyed.' 

This  is  perhaps  an  original  stroke :  but  the  author  is  puzzled  to 
invest  him  with  much  more  than  mundane  wisdom.  After  all,  lie  is 
listening  to  himself.  Like  the  disputant  who  was  in  his  dream  van- 
quished by  a  rival's  arguments,  which  were,  in  £ftct,  the  productions  of 
his  own  brain,  our  author  supplies  the  revelations  of  the  planet  Ceres 
from  the  stores  of  the  planet  Terra.  And  so  we  find  it.  Beyond 
claiming  a  retentive  memory  and  a  capacity  of  enlarged  judgment,  he 
is  very  like  one  of  us.  In  fiict  (p.  186),  he  implies  that  he  has  read 
Boswell's  '  Life  of  Johnson,'  and  most  of  the  information  which  he 
g^ves  is  drawn  from  sound  old  Puritan  divines. 

The  last  essay,  that  on  Christian  conversation,  comes,  as  we  think, 
within  a  more  practicable  nuige.  It  does  not  tread,  like  the  first,  in 
the  region  of  dogmatic  theology ;  nor,  like  the  second,  borrow  a  theme 
from  the  pulpit;  but  taking  up  a  subject  which,  strictly  speaking, 
belongs  to  neither,  is  more  likely  to  convey  lively  and  agreeable 
instruction.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  the  tea-table,  and  shows  in  an  en* 
gaging  manner  how  Christians  in  their  mutual  intercourse  may  convey 
mutuid  improvement.  The  author  guards  against  the  common  fiiults 
of  religious  conversation,  whereby  it  too  often  d^enerates  into  cant, 
or,  l^  being  abruptly  intermingled  with  untimely  jests  or  common- 
places, may  defeat  its  own  object. 

On  the  whole,  we  gladly  recommend  this  book.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  assist  theologians,  but  it  abounds  in  common  sense  and  clear  views  of 
Scripture  that  will  serve  to  supply  most  useful  meditation  to  a  large 
class  of  those  who  attend  perhaps  an  intelligent  ministry,  but  have  not 
leisure  to  extend  their  studies  beyond  that  range  of  topics  to  which  the 
pulpit  is  confined.  To  such  readers  this  book  will  serve  to  gather 
into  unity  some  of  their  scattered  ideas. 

We  subjoin  a  paragraph  on  Love,  which  we  think  a  very  fair 
example  of  our  author's  style : — 

'  You  know  how  diversely  the  sentiment  is  modified  through  this  gradation  of 
instances,  and  how  truly  it  may  be  styled  in  many  respects  another,  though  in  one 
respect  the  same.  If  you  love  a  flower,  or  tree,  or  fountain,  the  sentiment  is  only 
that  of  pleasure  and  admiration  at  beauty  in  this  work  of  God,  and  perhaps  some 
refreshment  from  it ;  if  a  fine  statue  or  painting,  there  is  mingled  a  gratification  in 
witnessing  the  imitative  skill  conferred  on  man.  In  loving  a  gentle  and  docile 
bird,  or  a  handsome  and  faithful  dog,  your  sentiment  involves  fondness — care  to 
protect — ^pity  when  it  suffers.  Love  to  the  infants  or  children  of  others  partakes 
the  same  qualities,  but  with  a  totally  difierent  and  fax  higher  feeling,  of  concern 
as  to  the  capacities,  perils,  and  hopes  of  their  nature ;  while  in  love  to  your  own 
child  there  is  associated  with  all  diis  the  tender-sense  of  a  oneness  wholly  peculiar. 
Gratitude  for  kindnesses,  or  for  reciproeal  afifection,  often  enters  deeply,  as  years 
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sagftdoDS  animal  who  woold  do  his  master  good  offices  if  he  oonld,  and  sometimes 
has  done  so.  Whereas  in  love  to  a  deprayed  and  wretched  outcast,  gratitude, 
fondness,  esteem,  are  alike  impossible ;  and  compasnon  for  a  being  who  casts  awaj 
its  own  capability  of  hiqipiness  is  the  only  emotion  of  which  si^  lore  consists. 
Bat  the  gratefnl  emotion  becomes  &r  stronger  and  more  derated  between  espials, 
friends,  and  partners.  In  filial  love  (when  it  is  what  it  onght  to  be)  respect  and  defer- 
ence more  l^gely  mingle  with  grateful  and  confiding  affection ;  and  those  qualities 
are  yet  more  dominant,  if  not  exdnsiyely  manifested,  in  deferential  esteem  lor  a  jnst 
and  kind  superior,  or  loyal  attachment  to  a  beneficent  sovereign.  Lastly,  in  lore 
to  the  great  Author  of  your  being,  the  sentiments  of  pi^  and  solidtude^  as  well  as 
of  fondness  or  familiarity,  are  totally  excluded ;  while  tnose  of  awe  and  yeneration 
combine  with  profound  gratitude  for  countless  benefits,  and  admiring  hcmiage  to 
unsearchable  perfection.' 

Standard  lAhrary  of  JBritish  Divines,  The  Works  of  John  Oweuy 
D.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Goold.  With  a  Life  of 
Owen.  By  the  Bev.  A.  Thomson,  B.A.  Johnstone  and  Hunter, 
London  and  Edinburgh.     1850. 

The  first  Yolume  of  Messrs.  Johnstone  and  Hunter's  great  enterprise 
has-  at  length  appeared.  We  wondered  greatly  at  the  low  pnce  at 
which  they  proposed  to  give  a  new  edition  of  Owen's  works,  and  our 
wonder  is  only  increased  when  we  look  at  the  handsome  octavo  before 
us,  at  its  paper,  printing,  and  external  costume.  The  publishers  have 
faithAilly  kept  their  promise — *  good  edition,* '  large  type,'  '  good  paper.' 
Sixteen  volumes  of  such  elegant  workmanship  for  three  guineas  is  v«rUy 
the  cheapest  of  intellectual  luxuries ;  and  we  rejoice,  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  churches  as  well  as  the  publishers,  that  they  have  received  three 
thousand  subscribers  to  their  scheme. 

But  mere  cheapness  and  material  beauty  are  not  enough  to  commend 
a  reprint  of  the  works  of  Owen ;  we  desiderate  revision  and  accuracy. 
The  productions  of  this  theological  Titan  have  long  been  disfig^ured  by 
numerous  and  grievous  blunders ;  and  the  last  edition  (London,  1826) 
literally  swarms  with  them.  We  have  for  many  years  been  alternately 
amused  and  ang^  as  we  read  its  Greek  quotations  ;  nor  is  the  Latin 
much  superior.  Indeed  the  editor,  Mr.  Bussell,  shrunk  from  the  duty 
of  verifying  the  quotations,  and  formally  confesses  his  incompetency 
and  unwillingness  to  correct  the  barbaric  Greek.  But  the  editor  of 
Johnstone  and  Hunter's  reissue  braces  himself  for  the  laborious  task. 
We  have  ample  faith  in  hb  ability  and  honesty ;  and  his  prefitce, 
modest  and  businesslike,  is  proof  of  his  zeal  in  the  work,  which,  like 
a  hearty  scholar  and  divine,  he  welcomes  as  one  of  love.  The  first 
volume  of  this  Edinburgh  edition  contains  the  well-known  treatise  on 
the  <  Person  of  Christ.'  We  turned  at  once  to  its  preface,  as  printed 
in  the  last  London  edition,  and  to  the  first  Greek  quotation  that  met 
our  eye,  and  we  found  that  the  editor  of  the  reissue  before  us  has 
printed  it  in  his  edition  with  no  less  than  twelve  different  corrections 
of  twelve  scandalous  blunders,  and  that  in  a  citation  only  occupying  six 
lines.  Such  scholarly  accuracy,  added  to  its  cheapness,  surely  makes 
this  last  edition  a  permanent  benefit  to  the  Cliristian  ministry  and  all 
students  of  the  Puritan  theology.     Again,  in  the  first  Greek  quotation 
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of  any  length  which  occurs  in  the  same  pre&ce,  there  are  eight  various 
blunders  in  the  last  London  edition  corrected  by  Mr.  Goold  in  the  pre- 
sent volume ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  these  specimens  are  indices  to 
the  character  of  the  two  editions.  We  must  again  add  that  the  terms 
of  the  prospectus  are  fully  realized  in  the  first  volume  of  the  issue :  the 
work  is  ^  unexceptionably  good  and  unprecedentedly  cheap.' 

We  are  not  called  upon  in  such  a  case  as  this  to  speak  of  Owen's 
theology,  as  another  occasion  may  present  itself.  Our  province  is  simply 
to  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  this  new  edition  of  his  multifarious 
treatises.  We  cannot  omit,  however,  to  notice  the  record  of  his  life 
and  labours  prefixed  to  this  volume.  Mr.  Thomson  has  a  thorough  and 
cordial  appreciation  of  Owen's  character,  position,  genius,  struggles, 
and  achievements.  The  memoir  is  quite  captivating ;  and  though  it  is 
based  prin^ijp$tlly  on  Orme's,  it  has  all  the  freshness,  piquancy,  and 
charm  of  an  original  production.  The  various  scenes  of  Owen's  life 
are  depicted  with  graceful  fidelity,  and  the  many  foul  insinuations 
heaped  on  the  Puritan  yiee-Chancellor  are  easily  and  admirably  re- 
butted. The  memoir  is  too  short,  however,  to  do  any  thing  like  justice 
to  Owen's  numerous  works :  the  literary  sketches  which  Mr.  Thomson 
has  drawn  are  faulty  only  through  their  brevity.  Mr.  Thomson  has 
set  in  a  clear  light  what  were  Owen's  views  of  church  government — that 
they  were  by  no  means  strictly  Congregational,  nor  fully  Presbyterian, 
but  akin  in  many  points  to  both  these  forms  of  ecclesiastical  order  and 
fellowship.  The  leading  characteristics  of  Owen's  mind,  as  embodied 
in  his  theology,  are  also  truthfully  delineated ;  and  instructive  matter 
on  many  collateral  topics  is  elegantly  blended  with  the  narrative.  The 
biography,  like  the  engraved  portrait  preceding  it,  is  a  happy  and 
faithful  likeness. 

In  one  word,  Owen  was  a  mighty  man,  with  an  elephantine  mind, 
somewhat  massive  and  unwieldy,  but  at  the  same  time  overpowering 
and  irresistible  from  its  very  bulk  and  energy.  Occasionally  entangled 
in  a  sophism  of  his  own  creation,  he  rudely  bursts  the  fetter,  all  uncon- 
scious of  its  existence.  He  is  only  weak  when  he  ventures  into  the 
field  of  critical  literature,  where,  most  surprisingly,  he  is  at  once  bewil- 
dered and  paralysed.  But  in  his  own  chosen  domain,  he  scarce  feels 
he  is  crushing  an  argument  when  his  weighty  logic  falls  upon  it.  When 
he  plays  wittily  with  an  antagonist,  his  attempted  gentleness  is  terrible 
in  its  aspect.  His  slightest  pa^  is  death  to  his  victim.  And  though  his 
system  of  theology  is  not  invulnerable  at  all  points,  nor  in  all  its 
dements  self-consistent,  still  it  is  a  noble  structure — formed  like  the 
ancient  altar  of  unhewn  stones^  but  firm,  compact,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. What  better  mental  discipline  than  to  read  and  master  Owen's 
scheme  of  Christianity  !  His  writings  on  practical  and  experimental 
theology  are  rich  and  pure — the  product  of  a  simple  faith  and  a  tried 
and  holy  spirit.  And  we  cannot  but  regard  the  revival  of  an  interest 
in  his  writings  as  an  auspicious  omen  in  these  days  of  ^  rebuke  and 
blasphemy,'  when  a  conceited  and  paradoxical  philosophy  lifts  its 
vaunting  brow,  and  arrogantly  questions  the  reality  and  advantage  of 
that  Revelation,  whose  claims  none  could  better  defend,  whose  doctrine 
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noiie  more  clearly  and  fully  understood,  and  whose  laws  none  more 
cordially  and  hombly  followed,  than  this  ^  light  and  glory '  of  the 
Cromwellian  era.  Were  the  Theology  of  Owen  fnlly  studied,  under- 
stood, and  appreciated  by  the  younger  ministry,  the  glare  and  tinsel  of 
superficial  sermonizing  would  vanish  from  our  pulpits,'  and  flaslij 
oratory,  so  innocent  of  all  good  effect,  would  be  replaeed  by  eloqueot 
divinity  and  solid  instruction. 

Biogrtq^hical  Notices  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish  Rahbies^ 
and  Translations  of  some  portions  of  their  Commentaries^  and  other 
Works,  with   illustrative  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  Samuel 
TuBKEB,  D.D.    New  York. 

This  is  a  valuable  little  work,  and  we  are  somewhat  to  blame  in  not 
having  sooner  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  author  is 
a  most  distinguished  Biblical  scholar,  who  has  produced  some  woi^s 
of  great  value,  but  less  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  than  they 
deserve  to  be.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  not  possessing  thai 
popular  character  which  booksellers  require  in  the  works  they  reprint ; 
while  it  must  be  admitted  that  American  books,  not  reprinted,  are  all 
but  inaccessible  to  those  who  most  need  them,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  at  which  they  are  offered  in  this  country.  It  is  an  impression 
that  a  large  demand  might  be  created  for  the  productions  of  the  Ame- 
rican press  in  Biblical  and  educational  literature,  were  arrangements 
made  for  supplying  them  at  a  price  not  materially  larger  than  that  for 
which  they  are  furnished  in  America.  Original  works  of  this  kind 
are  not  cheap  even  there,  and  can  the  less  bear  the  heavy  additional 
charge  at  which  they  are  offered  to  the  Englbh  reader.  The  present 
author's  excellent  Companion  to  Genesis,  which  is  priced  at  one  dollar 
in  Boorbach's  Bibliotheca  Americana,  costs  or  did  cost  8«.,  or  nearly 
two  dollars,  in  London. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  expresses  his  conviction  that 
for  any  probable  success  in  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  Israel,  it 
is  essentially  necessary  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  stale  of 
Judaism  in  the  world,  of  its  leading  articles  of  religious  belief,  and  of 
the  principles  and  views  advanced  in  the  works  of  their  standard 
authorities : — 

*  The  iutelligent  Christian  missionary  to  the  Jews  will  not  content  himself  with  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Some  knowledge  of  their  Rabbinical 
works  is  indispensable,  both  for  his  own  respectable  standing  among  them,  and  also 
that  he  may  be  able  to  develop  inconsistencies  with  the  re^Cjealed  law,  and  erroneous 
principles,  whereby  prejudice  is  strengthened,  and  religicms  blindness  perpetuated. 
And  here  the  Church  of  Christ  has  generally  been,  and  is  now,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  deficient.  The  writings  of  learned  Jews  are  sealed  books  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Christian  clergy ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  this  is  true  also  of  some  of 
those  whose  ministrations  are  especially  directed  towards  their  conversion/ 

In  harmony  with  these  considerations,  and  with  the  view  of  facili- 
tating in  some  slight  measure  an  acquaintance  with  Jewish  commen- 
tary, this  little-  work  has  been  produced.  The  first  portion  of  the 
volume  is    occupied   with   very   interesting   biographical   notices  of 
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Jarchi,  Jodah  Hallevi,  Aben  Ezra,  Maimonides,  David  Kimchi,  Abar- 
faanel,  and  Saadias  the  Gaon.  This  is  succeeded  by  different  Com- 
mentaries on  Isaiah  ix. ;  on  Isaiah  lii.  13-Iiii. ;  on  Hosea  i.-ii.  1  ;  on 
Daniel  ix.  24-27 ;  and  on  particular  passages— and  the  work  closes 
with  extracts  from  the  Tad  and  the  Moreh  Nevochim  of  Maimonides. 

Our  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  this  work  is  shown  by  our 
having  appropriated  a  considerable  space  in  the  present  Number  to 
the  reproduction  of  that  portion  of  the  specimen  commentaries  which 
refers  to  Isaiah  lii.  1 3-liii.  The  most  essential  importance  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Jewish  views  on  this  portion  of  Scripture  will,  we 
are  certain,  be  recognised  by  every ,  reader,  and  will  secure  for  this 
specimen  of  the  work  an  almost  eager  perusal — ^the  passage  being  one 
which  is  almost  always  the  first  that  comes  under  consideration  in  any 
discussion  with  Jews,  and  a  natural  anxiety  is  generally  felt  to  know 
how  they  can  fail  to  recognise  the  Messiah  Jesus  in  '  the  roan  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.' 

We  sincerely  trust  that  Dr.  Turner  may  find  adequate  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  his  endeavours  to  induce  Christian  scholars  and 
divines  to  cultivate  a  larger  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature. 

Tne  Four  Gospels  Combined;  or  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christy  as  narrated  by  the  Four  Evangelists,  Being  a 
Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  in  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  according  to 
the  Authorized  Version,  and  omitting  repetitions  only.  12mo. 
London.     Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  present  one  continuous  narrative 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  without  deviating  from  the  words  of  Scripture. 
This  is  a  less  easy  task  than  it  may  seem  to  many,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  attempted  with  various  success.  That  task  seems  in  the 
present  instance  to  have  been  skilfully  and  most  carefully  executed, 
with  results  which  will  leave  few  readers  unsatisfied.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  in  combining  the  four  books  it  would  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce connecting  words  or  sentences  so  frequently,  as  to  afiect  the 
identity  of  the  original  narratives :  but  this,  the  author  assures  us,  has 
not  beea  the  case : — 

*  It  is  80  entirely  otherwise,  that,  although  the  chain  of  the  separate  narratives 
has  been  broken  and  linked  together  again  in  more  than  1800  places,  the  only 
additions  necessary  to  maintain  the  connection  are  the  following : — The  words  or^ 
in,  it,  her,  him,  and  them  have  been  introduced  once  only ;  the  word  the  has  been 
inserted  twice ;  the  word  they,  four  times ;  the  word  he,  six  times ;  the  word  and 
twenty-three  times. 

'  In  the  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  singular  number  is  used  by 
Matthew,  and  the  plural  by  Mark  and  Luke ;  in  combining  them  it  was  necessary 
to  assimilate  them  in  this  respect  Matthew  mentions  two  men  possessed  with 
devils  coming  out  of  the  tombs ;  Mark  and  Luke  confine  their  narratives  to  one 
man  only.    Continuity  has  been  preserved  by  introducing  the  words  onevfthem.  .. 

*  By  interruptiug  the  words  of  one  Evangelist  to  introduce  those  m  another, 
a  pronoun  has  in  a  few  instances  been  removed  so  far  from  its  antecedent  as  to 
pjoduce  obscurity.  This  has  occurred  seven  times,  and  has  been  obviated  by 
repeating  the  antecedent  noun  (in  a  parenthesis)  after  the  pronoun.' 
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These  are  the  only  interpolations,  and  they  are  iMstinguished  by 
being  printed  in  italics.  It  will  be  imagined  by  many  that  much  of 
the  text  mu8t  in  this  operation  be  omitted.  On  this  point,  we  are 
assured,  that  not  a  single  word  in  '  either  Gospel '  has  been  InteDtionally 
or  knowingly  omitted,  unless  the  same,  or  a  synonymous,  or  more 
comprehensive  >vord  has  been  found  in  another  Gospel  and  adopted. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  omission  of  all  the  repetitions  reduces  the  combined  length 
of  the  four  Gospels  by  about  4me  eighth  Ofify,  The  words  omitted  in 
the  Book  of  John,  as  being  comprised  in  the  other  Gospels,  are  equal 
to  only  fourteen  verses,  or  a  sixty -third  part  of  the  whole  book. 

J%e  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible:  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  according  to  the  Authorized  Version^  arranged  in 
Para^fraphs  and  Parallelisms;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Pre- 
faces to  the  severed  Books,  and  an  entirely  new  selection  of  Re- 
ferences to  Parallel  Passages.  Part  I.  The  Pentateuch.  London. 
The  Religious  Tract  Society.     1850. 

This  will  probably  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important 
undertakings  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  which  has  now  become 
quite  as  much  a  Religious  Book  Society.  The  present  work  is  founded 
upon  the  *  Paragraph  Bibie '  of  the  same  Society,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  indicated  in  the  difference  of  title.  The  present 
work  is  ^  Annotated,'  and  the  ^  Paragraph  Bible '  is  not.  Other 
differences  that  we  note  are,  that  the  introductions  to  the  several  books 
are  somewhat  extended,  that  the  sections  are  more  distinctly  marked, 
and  that  the  marginal  references  are  given  in  a  side-column,  instead 
of  being  set  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  where  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
find  the  particular  reference  required. 

In  the  Explanatory  Notes,  which  form  the  distinctive  featiu*e  of  this 
work,  it  is  stated  that — 

'  The  chief  objects  hsve  been  to  give  improved  readings  where  the  present  traos* 
lation  appears  incorrect  or  &ulty — to  elacidate  what  is  diffioalt  or  obscure— to  brine 
out  the  true  meaning  and  force  of  the  text — to  illustrate  the  language  of  sacred 
writers  by  references  to  the  manners,  custoais,  geography,  and  history  of  the 
countries  and  of  the  times  in  which  the  events  of  the  Bible  occurred — to  show  the 
harmony  and  mutual  connection  subsisting  between  different  parts  of  the  inspired 
writings,  and  the  progressive  development  of  Divine  truth — ^and,  in  short,  in  every 
practicable  way,  so  far  as  the  limits  would  allow,  to  promote  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  help  of  the  most  judicious 
Biblical  critics  and  commentators  has  been  diligently  sought ;  and  the  endeavour 
has  been  to  give  in  a  small  compass — in  a  condensed,  but  at  the  same  time  con- 
venient and  popular  form — the  substance  of  what  the  learning  and  piety  of  sue- 
oessive  ages  have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  word  of  God.' 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  portion  before  us,  this 
description  of  the  Notes  is  fully  substantiated  by  the  contents. 
They  are  very  concise,  as  well  as  careful  and  judicious,  and  rarely 
incorrect.  It  must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  compress  so 
much  information  within  the  narrow  compass  of  these  Notes ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  work  seems  to  us  rather  under  than  over-annotated. 
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This  will,  howeyer,  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  merit  in  this  age  of 
over-doing ;  and,  as  the  work  stands,  it  will  undoubtedly  form,  when 
4M>mpleted,  one  of  the  most  serviceable  editions  of  the  Bible  which  has 
been  produced.  This  was  what  has  been  intended,  and  the  intention 
has  been  fully  realized. 

Objections  to  the  Doctrine  of  IsrojeVs  FkUttre  Restoration  to  Palestine^ 
National  Prc'cminenee,  etc.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Ten  Tribes 
and  the  Future  Destinies  of  the  World  and  the  Church.  By  Edward 
SwAiNE.  Second  Edition.  London ;  Jackson  and  Walford.  1850. 
Pp.  xvi.-163. 

This  little  work  is  deserving  of  more  attention  than  many  larger  books 
of  greater  pretension.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  devout  mind 
well  acquainted  with  revealed  truth.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
restoration  and  national  supremacy  of  the  Israelites  have  always  ap- 
peared to  us  unsatisfactory,  and  we  commend  this  small  but  well-consi- 
dered treatise  to  the  study  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  favour  these 
arguments.  It  is  well  that  they  should  see  what  can  be  advanced  on 
both  sides  of  this  contested  question.  The  modesty  of  Mr.  Swaine 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  confidence  of  writers  on  the  other  side. 
We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  spirit  of  many  of  the  advocates  of 
mlUenarian  opinions  is  unworthy  of  the  careful  student  of  Scripture, 
who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  knowing  the  will  of  God.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Chauncy,  in  the  contemptuous  spirit  of  his  party,  has  remarked  that 
*  to  notice  the  objections  which  have  been  made  against  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence so  vast  and  detailed  as  is  furnished  on  -  this  subject  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, must  appear  futile  to  all  who  bestow  a  due  attention  on  their 
perusal '  (  Unaccompl,  Prophecy^  p.  96)  :  nevertheless,  we  assure  him 
that  the  objections  of  Mr.  Swaine  deserve  more  consideration  than  he 
and  his  party  seem  disposed  to  admit.  The  reasons  assigned  for  object- 
ing to  Israel's  restoration  to  Palestine  are  thus  stated  in  the  author's 
Introduction : — 

'  1.  Because  onsapported  by  the  New  Testament  2.  Because  at  variance  with 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  3.  Because  the  allusions  in  the  New  to  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  use  made  rf those  allusions,  are  opposed  to  it.  4.  Becaose 
there  are  phrases,  terms,  and  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  cannot  be  taken 
literally*  or  without  qoalification ;  and  which  yet  have  an  equal  claim  to  be  so  taken 
with  the  phraseology  adduced  in  support  of  a  literal  restoration ;  while  the  literal 
meaning  of  others  is  negatived,  some  by  the  New  Testament  aathoritv,  and  some  by 
the  mo(&  of  their  collocation,  or  by  &e  sense  expressly  attached,  or  otherwise  attach- 
ing to  them.  5.  Because  there  was  only  one  prophet  (Malaehi)  after  the  last  re- 
formation of  Nehemiah  until  the  Christian  sera,  and  he  does  not  predict  any  future 
deliverance  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  thus  leaving  us  to  conclode  that  the  predictions 
of  former  prophets  were  fulfilled,  as  to  their  literal  import,  on  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity,  and  therefore  had  no  reference  to  the  pre^ 
sent  dispersion.  6.  Because  the  doctrine  is  encambered  with  certain  difficulties 
which  are  not  necessary  to  be  encountered,  because  obviated  by  an  interpretation 
more  simple  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  word  of  God,  than 
that  upon  which  the  said  doctrine  is  built  The  difficulties  are  of  three  kinds. 
(1.)  Arising  IVom  the  magnitude  of  the  events  necessarily  implied.  (2.)  Arising 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  (3.)  Arising  from  the  apparent  contradiction 
to  Scripture  testimony  which  the  doctrine  invoWes.    7.  Because  the  doctrine  is 
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IhiitleH  Q/£good,  and  prolifie  of  bad  eflbels  on  the  public  nund  in  general,  and  on 
the  minds  of  the  Jews  in  particalar.' 

Seldom  does  the  author  mention  a  writer  by  mmie,  either  for  con* 
firmation  or  coniutatioii ;  but  he  gives  as  thorough  an  examiuatioD  of 
the  Scriptural  argument  as  his  limited  space  will  permit.  From  some 
allusions,  he  seems  to  be  imperiectly  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  question.  For  instance,  in  p.  123,  he  recommends  certain  articles 
in  the  CongregaHonal  Magazmtj  in  which  ^  the  whole  system  of  the 
modem  millenarians  has  been  so  ably  refuted ;'  but  it  woiUd  have  been 
more  to  his  purpose  to  have  referred  to  the  ablest  work  on  the  same 
side,  that  of  the  Rev.  David  Brown  on  Chrises  Second  Coming.  His 
desire  to  be  brief,  too,  has  left  some  sentences  apparently  open  to 
objection.  For  instance,  he  says  (p.  168),  that  the  millennial  holiness 
and  happiness  of  men  shall  progressively  '  go  on,  without  any  serious 
interruption,  or  interval,  any  loosing  of  Satan,'  till  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  the  dead  be  raised,  and  the  living  changed.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand our  author  as  denying  that  after  a  thousand  years  ^  Satan  shall  be 
loosed  a  little  season '  (Rev.  xx.  3)  ? 

But  as  a  whole  the  book  is  excellent,  and  has  our  cordial  com- 
mendations. 

The  Mercy  Seat :  Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Lord^s  Prayer.  By 
Gardiner  Spring,  D.D.,  New  York.  Edinburgh ;  T.  and  T. 
Clark.     1850.     Pp.  222. 

Dr.  Spring  is  fiivourably  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  pre- 
vious reprints  of  his  popular  and  useful  volumes.  This  is  a  careftil 
reprint  of  his  interesting  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  is  popular 
rather  than  profound,  being  meant  for  the  general  reader  rather  than 
the  student.  It  is  illustrative  rather  than  explanatory ;  but  the  illus- 
trations are  remarkably  apt  and  interesting.  It  b  divided  into  sixteen 
chapters,  on  the  various  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  some  col- 
lateral topics.  There  are  some  subordinate  subjects  treated  at  dispro- 
portionate length ;  as,  for  instance,  the  chapter  on  War,  which  is  the 
longest  in  the  volume — having  a  bearing,  though  not  very  direct,  on 
the  fifth  petition.  As  a  whole  the  treatise  is  well  entitled  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  and  is  written  in  the  simple  and  attractive  st^Ie 
of  the  writer. 

The  Highway  of  Holiness.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Weir,  Minister 
of  Lougformacus.     Edinburgh ;  M.  Macphail.     1849.     Pp.192. 

This  is  a  long  discourse,  or  rather  series  of  discourses,  on  Isa.  xxxv. 
8-10,  ^  An  highway  shall  be  there,'  etc.  In  the  author's  words:  '  The 
history  of  this  little  book  may  be  simply  told.  During  some  solitary 
walks,  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  sacred  text  upon  which  it^s  founded 
was  greatly  impressed  upon  the  writer's  mind ;  this  led  to  some  thoughts 
being  committed  to  paper,  until  these  branched  out,  and  the  volume 
attained  its  present  size.'  It  consists  of  ten  chapters,  on  the  following 
subjects ; — the  preparation  of  the  highway  of  holiness-— the  way  itself— 

those 
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those  not  in  it — preparation  for  walking  in  it-— examples  of  those  in  it 
— encouragements,  duties,  difficulties,  enjoyments  of  those  in  it — end 
of  this  way. 

The  book  indicates  an  earnest  and  pious  spirit,  but  the  style  of 
thought  and  expression  is  rather  commonplace.  It  appears  to  contain 
an  abstract  of  pulpit  discourses ;  and  to  the  author's  congregation  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  .prove  interesting  and  use^. 


BIBLICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Notice. — ^We  omitted  to  point  out  in  our  last  Number  that  we  had  therein  com- 
menced a  new  plan  of  aflixine  letters  to  the  articles  of  our  oontributora,  generally 
excepting  Notices  of  Books.  In  dropping  the  plan  of  givins  the  names  in  full,  some 
inconyenienoe  was  experienced,  which  it  was  thus  attempted  to  obviate.  From  the 
latitude  of  discussion  allowed,  within  certain  well-understood  limits,  to  the  Con- 
tributors, it  was  found  embarrassing  that  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  individuality, 
and  the  use  of  the  plural  number,  should  ^ve  an  editorial  responsibility  to  all  the 
articles ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  first  person  singular  by  some 
of  our  contributors,  while  it  indicated  the  individuality  of  the  writer,  rendered 
the  absence  of  any  signature  awkward.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  to  enable  the 
reader  to  distinguish  the  different  articles  by  the  tame  writer  from  those  by  other 
writers,  we  have  affixed  alvhabeticcd  characters  to  all  the  articles,  and  the  same 
characters  will  always  be  affixed  to  the  contributions  of  the  same  author.  These 
are  sometimes  the  actual  initials  of  the  writers ;  but  (as  the  object  is  to  indivi- 
dualize, and  not  to  identify  them)  they  are  more  usually  selected  arbitrarily  firom 
the  alphabet 

Death  and  Bcbial  of  Neandkb. — In  addition  to  the  information  respecting 
this  eminent  and  lamented  scholar,  contained  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Tregelles,  we 
have  the  satis&ction  of  presenting  our  readers  with  the  following  interesting  com- 
munication, copied  from  the  (American)  Literary  World  for  August  24,  in  which 
it  appears  as  reprinted  from  the  Boston  Tyangcript: — 

*  Berlin,  July  22. — Neander  is  no  more !  He  who  for  forty-eight  years  has  de- 
feated the  attacks  upon  the  Church  fh>m  the  side  of  Rationalism  and  Philosophy — 
who,  through  all  the  controversies  among  theologians  in  Grermany,  has  remained 
true  to  the  faith  of  his  adoption,  the  pure  and  holy  relinon  of  Jesus  Christ — 
Neander,  the  philosopher,  the  scholar — ^better,  the  great  and  good  man — has  been 
taken  from  the  world. 

*  Augustus  Neander  was  bom  in  Gottingen,  of  Jewish  parentage,  in  17S7 ;  studied 
at  the  Gymnasium  at  Hamburgh ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity and  baptized.  After  his  conversion  he  went  to  Halle  to  study  theolo^ 
under  Schlelermac^er.  Having  completed  his  studies,  he  was  first  appointed  m 
1811  private  lecturer  in  Heidelberg,  and  in  1812  professor  at  the  newly-founded. 
University  in  Berlin.  He  was  never  married,  but  lived  with  his  maiden  sister. 
Often  have  I  seen  the  two  walking  arm-in-arm  upon  the  streets  and  in  the  parks  of 
the  city.  Neander's  habits  of  abstraction  and  short-sightedness  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  some  one  to  guide  the  way  whenever  he  left  his  study  to  take 
a  walk,  or  to  go  to  his  lecture-room,  (xenerally,  a  student  walked  with  him  to  the 
University ;  and  just  before  it  was  time  for  his  lecture  to  close,  his  sister  could  be 
seen  wallang  up  and  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  street,  waiting  to  accompany 
him  home. 

'  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  him  illustrative  of  his  absence  of  mind,  such  as 
his  appearing  in  the  lecture-room  half-dressed ;  if  left  alone,  always  gmng  to  his 
old  residence  after  he  bad  removed  to  another  part  of  the  city;  walking  in  the 
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Sitter,  ete.  In  die  leetnre-room,  his  nanner  was  in  the  highest  degree  peculiar, 
e  pat  his  left  arm  orer  the  desk,  elaspinff  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  alter  bringing 
his  face  elose  to  the  comer  of  his  desk,  emetnally  conoealed  it  by  holding  his  notea 
close  to  his  nose. 

'  In  one  hand  was  always  a  qoill,  which,  during  the  lectnre,  hi  kept  constantly 
twirling  abont  and  cmshiDg.  He  poshed  the  desk  forward  npon  two  legs,  swinging 
it  back  and  forth,  and  every  few  minutss  would  plnnge  fbr^nkrd  almost  spasmodic* 
ally,  throwing  one  foot  back  in  a  way  leading  yon  to  expect  that  he  would  the 
next  moment  precipitate  himself  heaulonff  down  upon  the  desks  of  the  students. 
Twirling  his  pen,  oceanonal  spitting,  jerking  his  foot  backward,  taken  with  lus 
dress,  gave  him  a  most  eccentne  appearance  in  the  leeture-room.  Meeting  him 
upon  the  street,  with  his  sister,  tou  nerer  would  have  suspected  that  such  a  strange- 
looking  being  could  be  Neanaer.  He  fbrmerlr  had  two  sisters,  but  a  few  years 
ago  the  fiiTOurite  one  died.  It  was  a  trying  affliction,  and  for  a  short  interval  he 
was  quite  overcome ;  but  suddenly  he  dried  his  tears,  calmly  declared  his  firm 
faith  and  reliance  in  the  wise  purpose  of  God  in  taking  her  to  himself,  and  re- 
sumed his  lectures  immediately,  as  if  nothing  had  overtaken  him  to  disturb  hia 
serenity. 

*  Neander's  charity  was  unbounded.  Poor  students  were  not  only  presented  with 
tiekets  to  his  lectures,  but  were  also  often  provided  by  him  with  money  and  clothing. 
Not  a  ftrthing  of  the  money  received  for  his  lectures  ever  went  to  supply  his  own 
wants :  it  was  all  given  away  fbr  benevolent  purposes.  The  income  from  his  writings 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Missionary,  Bible,  and  otiier  Societies,  and  upon  Hospitals. 
Hioughts  of  himself  never  seem  to  have  obtruded  upon  his  mind.  He  would  some- 
times give  away  to  a  poor  student  all  the  money  he  nad  about  him  at  the  moment 
the  request  was  made  of  him,  even  his  new  coat,  retaining  the  old  one  for  himself. 
Tou  have  known  this  great  man  in  your  country  more  on  account  of  his  leaminff , 
fh>m  his  books,  than  in  any  other  way ;  but  here,  where  he  has  lived,  one  finds 
that  his  private  character,  his  piety,  his  charity,  have  distinguished  him  above  aU 
others,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  influence  of  his  example  has  not 
been  as  great  as  that  of  his  writings  npon  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  have 
been  his  pupils.  Protestants,  Catholics,  nearly  all  the  leading  preachers  through- 
out Germany,  have  attended  his  lectures,  and  all  have  been  more  or  less  guided  by 
him.  While  Philosophy  has  been  for  years  attempting  to  usurp  the  place  of  Re- 
ligion, Neander  has  been  the  chief  instrument  in  combating  it,  and  in  keeping  the 
true  faith  constantly  before  the  students.  Strauss's  celebrated  Li^e  of  Jesus  created 
almost  a  revolution  in  the  theological  world.  At  the  time  of  its  appearance  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  consulted  Neander*s  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  prohibiting  its  sale  in  Prussia.  Neander,  who  at  that  time  was  reading  lectures 
upon  the  Life  of  Christ,  replied  that  as  his  opinions  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  of  Strauss,  he  would  write  a  book,  in  which  he  would  endeavour  to  confute 
the  dangerous  positions  taken  bv  that  author.  He  could  not  advise  to  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  work :  it  had  already  taken  its  place  in  the  scientific  world,  and  could 
only  be  put  down  by  argument.  **  Our  Saviour,"  said  he,  "  needs  not  the  assistanoe 
of  man  to  maintaih  his  Church  upon  earth."  Neandei^s  principal  lectures  were 
upon  Church  History,  Dogmatics,  Patristic,  and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  lecture-room  was  always  well  filled;  and  one  could  see,  from  his  earnest 
manner,  that  his  whole  soul  was  engaged  in  the  work — ^that  it  was  to  him  a  labour 
of  love.  Neander's  writings  have  ^n  translated,  and  are  well  known  in  America. 
The  principal  among  them  are  Julian  and  his  TimeSt  1812 ;  St,  Bernard  and  his 
Times,  1813;  TTte  Development  a  the  Gnostic  System,  1818;  St.  Chrysostom^  1822 ; 
Histortf  cf  the  Christian  Church,  which  has  reached  its  tenth  volume ;  77ie  Anti- 
Gnostics,  1826;  Planting  cf  the  Church  by  the  Apostles,  1832;  Life  of  Jesus,  in 
reply  to  Strauss,  1837. 

«  He  was  better  acquainted  with  the  Church  History  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  than  any  one  of  his  time.  It  has  been  the  custom,  upon  the  recurrence  of 
his  birthday,  for  the  students  to  present  to  him  a  rare  edition  of  one  of  tiie  Fatiiera* 
and  thus  he  has  come  to  have  one  of  the  most  complete  sets  of  their  writings  to  be 
found  in  any  library.  Turning  from  his  great  literary  attainments,  from  all  con- 
siderations suggested  by  his  profound  learning;  it  is  pleasant  V>  contemplate  the 

pure 
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pure  ChrisCiaii  cliaraeter  of  the  man.  Although  born  a  Jew,  hit  whole  life  eeenaed 
to  be  a  sermon  upon  the  text,  **  That  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  said  unto  Peter, 
Tt  is  the  Lordt"  Neander's  life  resembled  more  "that  disciple's"  than  any  other. 
He  was  the  loving  John,  the  new  church  Father  of  our  times. 

'  His  sickness  was  only  of  a  few  days'  duration.  On  Monday  he  held  his  lecture 
as  usual.  The  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a  species  of  chc^era.  A  day  or  two  of 
pain  was  followed  by  a  lucid  interval,  when  the  physicians  were  encouraged  to  hope 
for  his  recovery.  During  this  interval  he  dictated  a  page  in  his  Church  History, 
and  then  said  to  his  sister,  '*  I  am  weary — let  us  go  home.'*  He  had  no  time  to  die. 
He  needed  no  fUrther  preparation :  his  whole  lire  had  been  the  best  preparation, 
and  up  to  the  last  moment  we  see  him  active  in  his  Master's  service.  The  disease 
returned  with  a  redoubled  force,  a  day  or  two  more  of  suffering,  and  on  Sunday 
(less  than  a  week  from  the  day  of  attack)  he  was  dead. 

'  On  the  1 7th  of  July  I  attended  the  funeral  services.  The  procession  of  students 
was  formed  at  the  University,  and  marched  to  his  dwelling.  In  tiie  meantime,  in' 
tbe  house,  the  theological  students,  the  professors  from  ]|&rlin  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle,  the  clergy,  relatives,  high  officers  of  government,  etc.,  Were  assem- 
bled to  hear  the  funeral  discourse.  Professor  Strauss,  for  forty-five  years  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Neander,  delivered  the  sermon.  During  the  exercises,  the  body,  not 
yet  placed  in  the  coffin,  was  covered  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  and  surrounded 
"with  burning  candles.  The  procession,  which  was  of  great  length,  was  formed  at 
10  A.M.,  and  moved  through  Unterden  Linden  as  far  as  Frederick  Street,  and  then 
the  whole  length  of  Frederick  Street  as  far  as  Elizabeth  Street  Cemetery.  The 
vrhole  distance  (nearly  two  miles),  the  sides  of  tiie  streets,  doors  and  windows  of  the 
houses,  were  filled  with  an  immense  concourse  of  people  who  had  come  to  look  upon 
the  solemn  scene.  The  hearse  was  surrounded  by  students,  some  of  them  fh)m 
Halle,  carrying  lighted  candles,  and  in  advance  was  borne  the  Bible  and  Greek 
Testament  which  had  ever  been  used  by  the  deceased. 

'  At  the  grave  a  choir  of  young  men  sang  appropriate  music,  and  a  student  from 
Halle  made  an  affecting  address.  It  was  a  solemn  sight  to  see  the  tears  gushing 
from  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  been  the  pupils  and  friends  of  Neander.  Many 
were  deeply  moved,  and  well  might  they  join  with  the  world  in  mourning  for  one  who 
had  done  more  than  any  one  to  keep  pure  the  religion  of  Christ  here  in  Germany. 

'  After  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  every  one  present,  according  to  the  beauti- 
ful custom  here,  went  to  the  ^ve  and  threw  into  it  a  handful  of  earth,  thus  assisting 
at  the  burial.  Slowly,  and  m  scattered  groups,  the  crowd  dispersed  to  their  various 
homes. 

'  How  insignificant  all  the  metaphysical  controversies  of  the  age,  the  vain  teachings 
of  man,  appeared  to  us  as  we  stood  at  the  grave-side  of  Neander  1  His  was  a  far 
higher  and  holier  &ith,  from  which,  like  the  Evangelist,  he  never  wavered.  In  his 
life — ^in  his  death — tiie  belief  to  which  he  had  been  converted,  his  watchword  re- 
nuiined  unchanged :  "  It  is  the  Lord ! "  His  body  has  been  consigned  to  the  graven 
but  the  sunset  glory  of  his  example  still  illumines  our  sky,  and  will  for  ever  light 
us  onward  to  tiie  path  he  trod. — Agindos.' 

Literary  Socibty  of  Jerusalem. — A  letter  from  J.  Finn,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Jerusalem,  is  in  private  circulation,  from  which  we  learn  with  great 
satisfaction  that  the  small  English  colony  in  Jerusalem  has  instituted  a  Society 
for  the  investigation  of  all  subjects  of  interest,  ancient  or  modem,  scientific  or 
literary,  belonging  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  Anglican  Bishop  for  its  patron, 
and  witii  corresponding  members  in  Jaffa,  Safet,  Beyrout,  and  Damascus.  The 
formation  of  a  library  and  a  museum  has  been  commenced,  to  which  liberal  access 
will  be  afforded  to  persons  of  all  nations  and  religions,  under  certain  simple  regu- 
lations. It  is  proposed  that  the  library  shall  be  not  only  of  a  general  character, 
but  shall  have  an  express  Oriental  department,  for  books  ar^  manuscripts  in 
Asiatic  languages.  During  tbe  few  months  of  its  literary  existence,  the  Society 
has  had  twenty -two  weekly  meetings,  for  reading  original  papers,  and  the  exhibition 
of  curiosities,  and  have  erected  a  handsome  sundial  for  public  benefit.  An  ex- 
perimental garden  for  practical  horticulture  has  been  commenced.  The  interest 
elt  in  the  country  by  Europeans  is  now  far  greater  than  has  been  known  fpr 
many  ages  past,  and  it  is  chiefly  shown  by  the  increase  of  travellers  resorting 
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tUlhery  OMoy  of  them  being  penons  eniiieiit  in  rank  and  learning.  For  their 
advantage,  aa  well  at  for  that  of  the  resident^  it  beeomes  desirable  to  have  a 
librarj  of  reference^  and  iometlung  of  literary  intereoorae  to  offer  them.  *  There 
la,'  Mr.  Finn  remarks, '  soope  enough  here  for  the  ezerdse  of  great  talents  and 
indnatrj,  in  the  birth-place  of  Chriraanity,  sorronnded  by  Asiatic  institotions  and 
proeeases  of  die  human  mind ;  there  is  an  interesting  range  of  investigation  to  be 
imnd  amonff  nnknown  products  of  nature;  we  have  strange  combinations  of  the 
human  funuy  presented  for  stady  in  this  rdigious  centre  ofthe  world,  and  ancient 
laagua^  are  spoken  here  every  day  and  all  day  long.  The  land  given  to  Abra- 
ham, with  all  its  cheouered  hiilory  subsequent  to  the  donation,  can  never  ikil  to 
demand  attention,  and  our  aim  Is  to  explore  not  only  what  might  be  matters  of 
curious  rsseareh  In  any  country,  but  impwtially  to  record  whatever  may  cor- 
roborate the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Bible.*  It  is  stated  that  pecuniary  aid  in 
the  purchase  of  books,  especially  old  books  relating  to  Palestine,  and  a  few  philo- 
sophical Instrument^  will  be  most  acceptable.  Contributions  for  the  library  are 
invited,  and  will  be  received  bgr  Messrs.  Wertheim  and  Macintosh,  booksellers, 
S4,  Paternoster  Row,  who  will  forward  boxes  occauonally,  by  sea  to  Jaffii;  and 
any  information  required  can  be  obtained  throu^^  J.  B.  M'Caul,  Esq.,  St.  Magnus 
Reietory,  London  Bridge. 

Biblical  as  well  as  all  other  literary  intelligence  is  meagre  at  this  time,  the  rather 
as  It  is  expected  that  the  publishing  season  will  be  delayed  even  to  the  spring,  to 
meet  the  concourse  expected  in  London  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition.  For  conti- 
nental intelligence,  we  must  refer  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  Tregelles,  inserted  am<mg 

our  COBBBSFONDBNCE. 

We  have  seen  a  large  spedmeu,  extending  to  Romans  xv.,  of  a  work  which  is, 
we  understand,  to  be  published  in  November.  Its  title,  which  well  describes  its 
object,  is  this:— < The  Chronoiogical  Testament,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version,  newly  divided  into  Paragraphs  and  Sections,  with  the  dates  and  places 
of  transactions  marked,  the  Marginal  Readings,  and  many  illustrative  Parallel 
Passages  printed  at  length,  to  whidi  are  added  letters  over  each  of  them  as  a  help 
to  devotional  Self-Examination.'  This  work  consists  of  a  new  and  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  text  into  sections  and  paragraphs.  Figures  are  placed  on  the 
right  over  each  section  to  mark  the  order  of  time.  By  this  dmple  process  a  sort 
of  Harmony  has  been  produced,  while  the  text  of  each  Grospel  remains  in  its  nsoal 
order.  The  dates  of  each  transaction  are  attempted  to  be  ascertained,  and  are 
exhibited  at  the  top  of  the  mar^pnal  columns ;  localities,  certain  or  oonjectoral, 
are  siven ;  each  book  has  a  brief  introduction ;  the  chronological  podtiion  of  each 
of  the  Epistles  is  marked,  by  figures  in  the  Book  of  Acts  and  over  each  ESfnstle, 
while  the  present  order  of  our  Testaments  is  preserved.  Every  section  is  headed 
with  its  own  subject  matter ;  and  in  the  ^istles  a  condensed  analysis  of  the  arga- 
ment  is  given.  Quotations  finom  the  Old  Testament  are  printed  in  a  different  type 
(small  capitals),  and  this  we  very  much  approve,  as  it  enables  the  reader  to  see  at 
a  glance  what  and  how  much  of  the  Old  Testament  is  contained  in  the  New. 
Speeches  are  marked  by  inverted  commas ;  letters  are  placed  over  the  sections,  to 
assist  in  the  devotional  reading  of  the  New  Testament  by  reference  to  a  schedule 
provided  by  the  Editor :  thus  the  letter  A  indicates  the  question  *  What  Acknowled^ 
ment  to  God  does  this  declaration  require  from  me  T  The  marginal  references 
are  given,  and  a  selection  from  them  are  printed  in  full  along  3ie  sides.  This 
nirt  of  the  plan  has  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Moody's  work,  noticed  in  our  last 
Number,  with  this  difference— that  Mr.  Moody  gives  all  the  references  in  full  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  while  here  a  selection,  very  judiciously  made,  is  given  in  the 
mar^n  alongside  the  text.  The  advantage  of  this  publication,  in  its  multifarious 
utilities,  seems  to  be,  that  it  combines  in  one  work  the  advantages  which  have 
hitherto  been  attained  only  in  many  different  publications  and  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  design  seems  to  us  very  praiseworthy,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  executed  with  care  and  judgment.    We  cannot  but  augur  well  for  its  success. 

It  appears  that  there  is  some  prospect  that  tiie  Journals  of  Seetsen  will  at  last  be 
published.  This  enterprising  traveller  was  several  years  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
from  1803  to  1809,  when  he  went  to  Egypt;  and  perished  at  last  by  poison  in 

Arabia 
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Arabia  in  181 1.  HU  journals  were  written  out  by  himBelf  during  his  residence  at 
Cairo.  They  were  recovered  and  receiyed  in  Germany  in  1822  or  I823«  Imme- 
diate measures  were  taken  for  their  publication,  and  it  is  mudb  to  be  regretted  that 
these  were  broken  off,  as  the  originu  value  of  the  papers  must  have  much  dimi- 
nished by* 28  years  of  delay. 

Messrs.  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  announce  a  serial  work  under  the  title  of  the 
Protestant  Sacred  Libraru^  which  is  to  comprise  Treatises  on  the  Doctrines, 
Morality,  and  Evidences  of  eminent  Christianity ;  select  Sermons  of  Divines,  the 
most  interesting  specimens  of  Relinous  Hography,  and  the  choicest  examples  of 
Devotional  and  Sacred  Poetry.  There  are  to  be  original  Introductory  Essays, 
Memoirs,  and  Notes,  bv  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  Cummiuffj  Dr.  Stebbing,  Dr.  Crolv, 
and  others.  Each  work  is  to  be  published  without  abridgment,  and  to  be  carefiilly 
revised  and  collated.  The  first  volume  will  consist  of  BuUer's  Analogy  of  ^Ugion, 
with  a  Memoir  by  Dr.  Crolv.  This  scheme  seems  similar  to  one  started  some  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Collins  of  Glasgow,  and  which,  if  we  recollect 
aright,  likewise  commenced  with  BuUer's  Analogy,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
from  the  pen  of  the  Bev.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

Among  the  announcements  of  Messrs.  Longman  we  find  *  Amended  Translations 
from  the  Original  Hebrew  of  various  passages  of  the  Authorized  English  Bible,  with 
notes  Critical  and  Explanatory ;  exhibiting  the  true  sense  of  many  passages  of 
Scripture  hitherto  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  Christians,  and  on  which  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  now  eusts  among  the  learned,  by  Charles  Dalton.' 
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ENGLISH. 
Analysis  and  Summary  of  Old  Testament  History  and  the  Laws  of  Moses. 

12mo.  pp.  516.    Oxford. 

Bible. — ^The  Annotated   Paragraph  Bible;   containing  the  Old  and  New 

Testaments  according  to  the  Aathoriied  Version,  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Piuallelisms ; 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  &c.  Part  I.  The  Pentateuch ;  with  2  maps  and  S  engravings.  Saper- 
royal  8vo.  pp.  216. 

Blackbume  (Rev.  J.) — "  Why  are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ? "  a 

Supplement  to  the  Doctrine  of  Baptismal  Regeneration.    8vo.  pp.  1 16. 

Brown  (Bev.  Dr.  J.) — Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Expositions.    S  vols.  Svo.  pp.  1704. 

Capes  (J.  M.)— The  Bible  History;  for  the  use  of  Young  Persons.     12mo. 

pp.  386. 

Caunter  (Rev.  J.  H.)— An  Inquiry  into  the  History  and  Character  of  Rahab. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Caunter.    8to.  pp.  880. 

Gumming  (Rev.  J.)-— Voices  of  the  Night.     12mo.  pp.  464. 

Douglas  (J.  of  Cavers)— The  Structure  of  Prophecy.     8vo.  pp.  132. 

Four  (The)  Gospels  combined ;  or,  the  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 

Christ,  as  narrated  by  the  Four  Evangelists;  being  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the 
Goepels  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.    12mo.  pp.  376. 

Holy  Bible  (The),  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to 

the  Authorised  Version,  arranged  in  Paragraphs  and  Parallelisms,  and  printed  Phonetically. 

Kelly  (J.)— Discourses  on  Holy  Scripture;   with  Notes  and  Illustrations. 

By  John  Kelly.   ^12mo.  pp.  372. 

Kcnrick  (J.) — Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.     By  John   Kenrick. 

9  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1060. 

Legge  (Rev.  Dr.)— Christianity  in  Harmony  with  Man's  Nature,  Present  and 

Progressive.    8vo.  pp.  174. 
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Marsoliouth  (Rev.  Mo0ef)~A  PilgriiDure  to  the  Land  of  My  Fathers;  or 

*  Nvnlivc  ^Twn\  vaA  9n^<mxn  In  JndM  uid  Egypt.    S  volt.  Sro. 

Mohammed,  Life  and  Religion  of,  as  contained  in  the  Sheeah  Traditions  ol 

the  Hyit'iil-Kaloob.    TramUted  ftom  the  PenUn  hs  the  Bev.  James  L.  Menick.    firo. 
(Boitoa,  U.&)  pp*  ^00- 

Montgomery  (Rev.  R.)--God  and  Man :  being  Outlines  of  ReKgious  and 

Moral  Trath  aceoidiBf  to Serlpture  and  tlM  Choich.    svo.  pp.  4S). 

Neander  (Dr.  A.)— Light  in  the  Dark  Places ;  or,  Memorials  of  Christian 

life  in  U»e  Middle  Afet.    Pep.  Svo.    pp.  4'>«. 

Oliver  (Rev.  William)— Family  Piety ;  or  the  Elements  of  Domestic  ReligioD 

IhmlUarly  tUoatiated  and  pnetieally  enfoieed.    ISmo.  pp.  480.    BelAMt. 

Owen  (John,  D.D.),  the  Works  of,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Goold.   Vol.  i. 

Standard  library  of  BrUiah  Divinea.    Svo.  pp.  61 8. 

Robinson  (Dr.  E.)— A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament. 

Now  edraon,  rorliod  and  in  groat  part  re-written,    svo.  pp.  81  x. 

Sears  (Bamas,  D.D.) — Luther,  his  Mental  and  Spiritual  History.     12dio. 

PP.4SS. 

Theory  of  Human  Progression,  and  Natural  Probability  of  a  Rctgn  of  Justice. 

Sto.  pp.  585. 

Yad-Namuh :  a  Chapter  of  Oriental  Life.     Post  8vq.  pp.  300. 

FOREIGN. 
Chastel  (£.)— Histoire  de  la  Destruction   du   Paganisme    dans    Tempirc 

d'Oriont.    Sto. 

Ewerbeck  (Hermann)— Qu'est-oe  que  la  religion  ?  d'apr^  la  nouvelie  piii- 

loaophie  Allemando.    Svo. 

Felice  (G.  de). — Histoire  des  Protestants  de  France,  depuis  I'origine  de  la 

Refbraiation  ^ioqa*aa  tempo  pe&wnt.    Svo. 

Knobel  (Aug.) — Die  Volkertafel  der  Genesis.    Svo.     (Giessen). 
Polyglotte  C^tholique,  ou  Ezercices  de  linguistique,  en  douze  langues,  com^ 

pronant  lea  principea  elementaires,  theoriqnea  et  pratiques,  de  la  loi  Chrotienne.    Syo. 

Raumer  (K.  v.) — Paliistina.    3rd  edition.    Svo.    (Leipz.)    2  plans  and  a 

coloured  map. 
Ritter  (C.)— Erdkunde,  Vol.  XV.    Die  Sinai  Halb-Insel,  Palastina  u.  Syrien. 

Vol.  8.  Sto.  (Berlin.) 

Testamentum  novum,  Graece  et  Latine.     C.  Lachmannus  recensuit,  P.  ^^' 

mannna  graccae  leetionii  auctoritatea  appoauft.    Tom.  II.  .8vo.  Berolini. 

Testamentum  vetus,  Graece,  juxta  LXX  interpretes.    Tectum  Vaticanum 

Romanum  emendatins  edidit,  argamenta  et  locoi  Novi  Teatamenti  parallelos  notavit,  oxnn^io 
lectionia  varietatem  eodicam  Totuatifainiornm  Alezandrini,  Ephraemi  Syri,  Fridoico- 
Augnatani  aubiunxit,  eonunentatlonem  isagogicam  praetexait  Gonatantinoa  Titcbendorf. 
8  Tola.  Sto.  (Lipaiae.)  pp.  1340. 

Vinet  (A.) — Th^logie  pastorale,  ou  th^rie  du  ministere  dvang^lique.    8vo. 
Wolf  (R.  A.) — Der  erste  Brief  Johannis,  in  kirchl.  Catechisationen.  Vol.  L 

Sto.    (Leipaig.) 


*♦*  Although  the  names  of  the  Contributors  to  this  Journal  are  no  longer  given 
in  connection  with  their  articles,  the  publication  still  remains  an  organ  for  the 
discussion  of  subjects  in  Sacred  Literature.  The  views  advanced  will  thus  nec«- 
sarily  vary,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  those  of  the  several  writers ;  the  Editor  not 
being  held  responsible  for  every  opinion  and  argument,  but  only  for  the  general 
adaptation  of  the  article  to  the  design  of  the  Journal. 


*♦*   The  Title-page  and  Index  of  the  Sixth  Volume  will  be  given  with 

the  next  Number. 
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Abyssinia,  Ethiopian  manuscripts  brought 
n-om,  350. 

Alcnin,  an  Anglo-Saxon  Hebrew  scholar, 
2. 

Apocalyptic  Literature  (Recent), 
107-131 ;  classification  of  the  pro- 
phetical systems,  108;  Dr.  Lee's 
theory,  109;  its  glaring  absurdities, 
110;  Mr.  Ramsey's  theory.  111;  the 
excessive  prominence  it  gives  to  Anti- 
State-Church  principles,  113;  Mr. 
Kelly's  theory  and  explanation  of  the 
phrase  •  iht  Lord's  Day*  1 14 ;  his  ig- 
norance of  the  Greek  idiom,  116 ;  Mr. 
Brown's  work  on  Christ's  second  com- 
ing, 116;  his  theory  examined,  117- 
127;  The  Spiritual  Reign^  ^c,  by 
Clemens,  an  able  work,  128;  lloare's 
JIarmony  of  the  Apocalypse,  SfC,  128  ; 
The  opening  of  the  Sealed  Book  in  the 
Apocalypse,  by  Dr.  Adams,  129;  Notes 
forming  a  brief  Introduction  to  the 
Apocalypse,  by  J.  H.  Frere,  Esq.,  129 ; 
Hengstenberg's  Die  Offenharung  des 
HeiUgen  Johannes,  Sfc,  130. 

Aungerville,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
author  of  Philo-hihlion,  7. 

B. 

Babylonian  Talmud,  44. 

Bacon,  Roger,  presented  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts to  the  Franciscan  Library  at 
Oxford,  5 ;  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  6. 

Baithos,  a  leader  of  the  Samaritan  Sad- 
ducees,  43. 

Bede,  the  first  Hebrew  scholar  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  2. 

Bedell,  Bishop,  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
13. 


Beraitha,  a  treatise   by  Rabbies  Hosea 

and  Ben  Caphara,  44. 
Biblical  Intelligence,  255-258,  513- 

517. 
Birks,  Rev.  T.  R.,  his  Horee  Apostolicce, 

330. 
Books,  Notices  of,  231-265, 497-513: 

Alford,  H. — Ad  Ephesios  revera  daba- 
tur  epistola  ilia  cauonica,  Paulo>  non 
Pseudo-Paulo  anctore.  Prselectio 
Theologica,  &c,  236. 

Anderson,  C. — The  Singular  Introduc- 
tion of  the  English  Bible  into  Bri- 
tain, and  its  Consequences,  253. 

Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  Part  I., 
The  Pentateuch.  Religious  Tract 
Society,  610. 

Beeston — The  Interpretation  attempted 
of  the  Phcenician  Verses  found  in 
the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus,  497. 

Brown — Translation  of  Herman  Vene- 
ma's  iuedited  Institutes  of  Theology, 
247. 

Bushnell— God  in  Christ.  Three  Dis- 
courses, 237. 

Cumming — Apocalyptic  Sketches,  or 
Lectures  on  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia,  246. 

Eadie — Inspiration  in  Conflict  with 
the  Recent  Forms  of  Philosophy  and 
Scepticism,  250. 

Farrer — Translation  of  Schleierma- 
cher's  Brief  Outline  of  the  Study  of 
I'heology,  500. 

Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.    4  vols.,  244. 

Four  Gospels  Combined ;  or  the  Life 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  as  narrated  by  the  Four 
Evangelists,  &c.,  509. 

Garbett— Modem  Philosophical  Infi- 
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Sermon,  &c.,  247. 

M'Conibie-  -The  Foandations  of  Indi- 
Tidual  Character,  a  Lecture,  &c., 
245. 

M'Co6h~The  Method  of  the  Divine 
GoYemment,  Physical  and  Moral, 
241. 

MTarlane— The  Mooutains  of  the 
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sons,  239. 

Moody— The  New  Testament  £z- 
ponnded  and  Illustrated,  &c.,  Part  I., 
containing  the  Four  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  254. 

Ottenshaw — Sabbath  Labour  is  Sab- 
bath Slavery.  Hull  College  Prize, 
233. 

Owen,  Dr. — Works,  edited  by  the 
Rey.  W.  Goold,  Vol.  L,  506. 

Relations  of  Keligion  to  what  are  called 
'Diseases  of  the  Mind/  231. 

Schleiermacher — Brief  Outline  of  the 
Study  of  Theology,  translated  by 
Farrer,  500. 

Sheppard  —  Three  Essays:  The  Re- 
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in  the  Life  to  come,  &c.,  503. 

Spring — ^The  Mercy  Seat:  Thoughts 
suggested  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  512. 

Swaine — Objections  to  the  Doctrine 
of  Israel's  future  Restoration  to 
Palestine,  National  preeminence,  &c., 
511. 

Turner — ^Biographical  Notices  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish 
Rabbles,  with  Translations,  &c.,  508. 

Venema — Inedited  Institutes  of  The- 
ology, translated  by  Brown,  247. 

Wapshiare — A  Harmony  of  the  Word 
of  God  in  Spirit  and  m  Truth,  249. 
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Broughton,  Hugh,  11,  13. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  73. 
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appeal  to  Charles  II.  that  'a  prison 
might  not  be  the  reward  of  so  many 
labours  and  such  an  outiay,'  19. 

Cheke,  Greek  Lecturer  at  Cambridge,  7.  I 
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t.  John,    75;    Professor    Wieselers 
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felien  (Chronological  Synopsis  of  the 
^our  Gospels),  75 ;  the  importance  of 
the  term  xapeurK^vfi,  76 ;  yarious  trans- 
lations of  the    term,    76;    Professor 
Wieseler's   interpretation    examined, 
76-80;  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
in  the  New  Testament  is  '  preparation- 
time,*  81 ;  at  a  later  period  used  to 
express  Friday ,  81 ;  whether  the  term 
has  any  Hebrew  prototype,  82;  the 
preparation-time    according    to    the 
Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  83 ;  appa- 
rent difference  in  the  hours  of  the  day 
of  our  Saviour's  death,  as  stated  by  the 
Sjmoptical  Gospels  and  by  St.  John, 
84 ;  Professor  Wieseler's  solution,  85, 
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dicated, 87-94 ;  proof  of  the  agreement 
between  St.  John  and  the  Synoptical 
writers  as  to  the  day  of  the  Crucifixion, 
95-106;   St.  John's  view  of  the  Last 
Supper,  100;  the  reason  why  Simon 
the  Cyrenean  was  compelled  to  bear 
the  cross,  105. 
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him  at  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and 
Salamanca,  7. 
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Tenses  of  the  Hebrew  Verbs,  193-207 ; 
Rev.  D.  Kattems  on  the  Miracle  of 
Joshua,  208-222 ;  Rev.  W.  Taylor  on 
the  same  subject^  222,  223;  remarks 
on  the  meaning  and  construction  of 
TK  by  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  223-227 ; 

Dr.  S.  P.  Tregelles  on  his  Collation  of 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament, 
227-230 ;  Dr.  Tregelles*  Letters  from 
the  Continent,  451-459 ;  Mr.  J.  Von 
Gnmpach  on  the  Miracle  of  Joshua, 
459-483 ;  Professor  Weir's  Answer  to 
Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  484-497. 
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Erasmus,  8. 
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Eston,  Adam,  translated  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  7. 

Evidence  of  the  Rescbrection,  26- 
41 ;  Revelation  silent  on  certain, sub- 
jects and  to  certain  persons,  26 ;  the 
appearance  of  Christ  after  his  resur- 
rection was  a  revelation,  27 ;  Our 
Lord's  resurrection  the  strongest  and 
most  palpable  declaration  of  a  future 
state,  27 ;  importance  of  the  resurrec> 
tion  as  a  great  historical  fact,  28-30 ; 

:    its  historical  evidence  lies  in  a  small 

;  compass,  31-33;  answer  to  the  scep- 
tical objection  that  Christ  appeared 
.  only  to  his  friends,  34-37 ;  remarks  on 
the  partial  difiiision  of  revelation,  38, 
39 ;  the  parabolic  character  of  much  of 
our  Lord's  teaching,  40 ;  the  obscurity 
and  limitation  of  revelation  suited  to  a 
state  of  probation,  41 ;  the  moral  quali- 
fications requisite  for  the  successful 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  41. 


G. 


Qataker,  23. 

Genesis  and  Geology,  261-291 ;  the 
duty  of  an  inquirer  after  truth  in  re- 
lation to  a|)parent  discrepancies  be- 
tween Science  and  Scripture,  261 ;  the 
special  instance  of  Modem  Geology 
and  the  first  Chapter  of  Genesis,  262 ; 
ten  propositions  which,  if  credible,  are 
adapted  to  remove  the  discrepancy, 
263;  six  hypotheses  for  reconciling 
Geology  with  Scripture,  264-267 ;  the 
absolute  age  of  the  earth  not  deter- 
mined in  Scripture,  268  ;  a  long  inter- 
val of  time  possible  between  the  crea- 
tion mentioned  in  Gen.  i.  1,  and  the 
condition  of  the  earth  stated  in  the 
following  verse,  269 ;  analogous  in- 
stances, 271  ;the  term  *  earth'  (j^'lNri) 

sometimes  means  only  a  part  of  our 
planet,  273;  the  state  described  in 
Gen.  i.  2,  may  mean  disorder  after 
previous  organization,  275 ;  explana- 
tion of  the  phrase  *  darkness  was  on 
the  face  of  ike  deep,'  276 ;  the  com- 
mencement of  the  six  days  of  Creation, 
278 ;  meaning  of  the  act  of  the  first 
day,  279 ;  the  expression  *  first  day,* 
not  to  be  taken  absolutely,  280;  the 
work  of  the  second  day  explained,  281 ; 
the  work  of  the  fourth  day  not  neces- 
sarily the  fii-st  creation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  283-288 ;  the  connection  of  the 
physical  sufferings  and  death  of  the 

2 


brute  creation  with  human  sin  exa- 
mined, 289. 

Gesenius,  his  opinion  of  Walton's  Pro^ 
legomena,  23;  Professor  Roediger's 
completion  of  his  Thesaurus,  453. 

Grey,  William,  Bishop  of  Ely,  a  patron 
of  Hebrew  learning,  7. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  acquainted  with 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  1 1 . 


H. 


Hachadosh,  Rabbi  Jehudah,  44. 

Harder,  Professor,  19. 

Hengstenberg's  Christology,  351. 

Heugh,  Dr.  Hugh,  his  Life,  with  a  Selec- 
tion from  his  Discourses,  hy  his  Son-in- 
Law  Hamilton  M'Gill,  SfC,  410-422 ; 
want  of  comprehensiveness  in  the 
biographies  of  pious  persons,  and  its 
injurious  effects,  410 ;  improvement  in 
modern  religious  biographies,  411 ;  the 
publicity  of  the  present  day  leads  to 
correct  a  partial  exhibition  of  charac- 
ter, 411 ;  the  memoir  of  Dr.  Heugh 
ably  executed,  41 1 ;  outline  of  his  life, 
412  jhis  self-culture,  413 ;  his  youthful 
sensibility  and  melancholy,  414;  his 
conversational  talents,  414;  his  Ca- 
tholicity, 414,  415;  his  industry  and 
extensive  reading,  416;  his  mental 
quickness  and  energy,  417 ;  his  gener- 
osity and  tenderness,  417  ;  his  admira- 
tion of  natural  scenery,  418;  engaged 
in  controversies  relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical establishments,  419;  his  inter- 
course with  public  men,  420 ;  interview 
with  Robert  Hall,  421  ;  the  narrative 
of  his  last,  illness,  421 ;  the  separate 
publication  of  the  Memoir  recom- 
mended, 422. 

History  of  the  early  study  of  He- 
brew IN  England,  1-25  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Jews  in  Britain  and  the 
laws  respecting  them  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  1 ;  state  of  the  Jews  and 
of  Hebrew  learning  in  England  after 
the  Conquest  till  £e  Reformation,  2- 
8  ;  founding  of  the  Hebrew  Professor- 
ship at  Oxford,  8 ;  Regius  Professor- 
ship at  Cambridge,  9 ;  state  of  Hebrew 
learning  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 11-13;  its  fiourishing  condition 
during  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Protectorate,  16-18;  cultivated  in 
New  England,  18 ;  its  decline  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
19,  20;  List  of  Manuscript  Hebrew 
Grammars  and  Lexicons  in  public 
libraries,  25. 
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Uolbeck,  liic  Hebrew  Lexioou,  7. 
Utpothesis  which  iBENTinn  Silas 

WITH  THX  ACTHOB  OF  THE  hoOK  OF 
THS  Acts,  328-346;  this  hypothesis 
adTAoced  by  the  author  of  ihe  Lite- 
rorif  IIiMtor^  of  the  Nod  Testament,  I 
32H ;  earsonly  noticed  in  Dr.  David-  | 
son*a  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa."  ' 
mmU,  328 ;  reason  of  such  an  opinion, 
328 ;  the  notiou  that  Silas  is  the  same 
as  Tertins  advocated  in  Dr.  Eadie's 
Biblical  Cyclopadia,  329;  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  etymological  argument 
in  its  favour,  329 ;  supposed  derivation 
of  the  names  Lucanus  and  Silvanus, 
329 ;  views  of  Mr.  Birks  in  bis  Horte 
Apostolica,  330 ;  the  positive  grounds 
for  identifying  Luke  with  Silas,  330- 
335 ;  objections  to  the  conclusion  that 
Silas  or  Silvanus  was  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  33G-341 ;  Silas  nnd  Silvanus 
erroneously  distinguished  in  the  Greek 
Calendar  (note),  343  ;  the  Jews  accus- 
tomed to  adopt  Gentile  appellatives, 
343;  various  opinions  respecting  the 
person  referred  to  in  2  Cfor.  viii.  18, 
343 ;  evidence  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gospels,  344  ;  the  authen- 
ticity and  canonical  authority  of  the 
Four  Gospels  not  dependent  on  the 
correctness  of  the  tradition  respecting 
them,  345. 


J. 


Jad  Hachaxakah,  a  digest  of  the  Talmud 
by  Maimonides,  45. 

Jephra  and  Jephri,  two  Rabbinical  trea- 
tises, 44. 

Jerusalem  Talmud,  44. 

Jewish  Commentaries  cm  Isaiah,  lii. 
1 3,  liii.  346,  377 ;  this  section  the  sub- 
ject of  much  disputation,  346 ;  Gesenius 
regards  '  the  Lord^s  servant '  as  a  per- 
8onificati(Mi  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
347;  Jewish  expositors  from  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  the  present  time 
apply  it  to  their  own  nation,  347 ; 
objection  to  both  these  interpretations, 
348 ;  the  quotations  from  this  section 
in  the  New  Testament,  349, 350;  inter- 
pretations given  by  ancient  Jewish 
writers,  351 ;  commentary  of  Rabbi 
Solomon  Jarchi,  352-355;  of  Rabbi 
David  Kimchi,  355-363;  of  Rabbi 
Abeu  Ezra,  363-372;  translation  of 
the  Targum,  372-377. 

JOSEPHUS    AND     THE    BiBLE,    292-327; 

infelicity  of  his  translators,  particularly 
Whiston,  292 ;  the  great  value  attached 


to  the  testimoiiy  of  Joeephos  both  by 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity, 393 ;  sketch  of  his  life,  293- 
295 ;  account  of  his  writ'mgs,  295-296 ; 
bis  authentication  of  the  facts  of  the 
New  Testament,  297-305;  instanced 
in  the  character  of  Herod,  298 ;  the 
succession  of  Archelans  to  the  throne 
of  Jndea,  298 ;  Herod  the  Tetrarch, 
299  f  Herodias  and  John  the  Baptist, 
300 ;  Herod  Agrippa,  300 ;  the  Egyp- 
tian impostor  in  Acts  xvi.  38,  301 ;  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
302-304 :  description  between  Josei^us 
and  the  Evangelist  Luke,  305-307; 
omission  of  fislcts  in  Josephus  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
308 ;  legendary  matter  and  additions, 
309;  the  fiilse  views  which  caused 
both  the  omissions  and  additions,  311 ; 
his  claims  to  superior  historic  fidelity 
questioned,  312-314;  his  account  of 
Alexander  the  Great's  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, 315;  of  the  execution  of  the 
Septuagint  version,  315 ;  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  states  of  Greece  with  the 
Jews,  316,  317 ;  instances  in  which  his 
statements  are  confirmed  by*  New 
Testament  allusions,  318,  319  ;  value 
of  his  information  respecting  Herod 
and  his  fiunily,  320 ;  his  geographical 
notices,  320 ;  account  of  females  whose 
names  occur  in  the  New  Testament, 
321;  information  respecting  Jewish 
sects,  322 ;  importance  of  his  writings 
to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 
323 ;  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, 324;  Note  A,  on  TrailFs  trans- 
lation, 324;  Note  B,  on  Whistou's 
translation,  325 ;  Note  C,  on  the  Greek 
of  Josephus,  327. 

Josephta,  a  treatise  by  Rabbi  Chija,  44. 

Juynboll,  Professor,  his  attention  to  the 
Arabic  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 459. 


K. 


Kattems,   Rev.  D.,    on  the  miracle  of 

Joshua,  208-222. 
Kiihner,  a  second  edition  of  his  School,  or 

Middle  Grammar,  by  Messrs.  Edwards 

and  Taylor,  257. 


L. 


Lachmann,  Dr.,  452,  457. 
Laud,  Archbishop,  established  an  Arabic 
Professorship  at  Oxford,  &c.,  15. 
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Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  156-178 ;  in  the 
old  Dispensation  the  outward  form  was 
adjusted  to  an  inner  and  spiritual 
reality,  156  ;  a  type  is  a  thing  earthly 
and  real  representing  a  spiritual  reality 
to  he  revealed  in  future  time,  1 56, 1 57 ; 
distinction  hetween  a  type  and  a  sym- 
bol, 158;  one  earthly  thing  not  the 
type  of  another  earthly  thing,  159 ;  the 
type  has  a  certain  specific  resemblance 
to  the  spiritual  thing  which  it  repre- 
sents, 161-163;  the  type  exists  as  part 
of  the  religious  system  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  a  symbol  may  be  pre- 
sented in  relations  only  earthly,  164  ; 
type-symbols,  167 ;  the  symbolical 
representations  of  spiritual  realities 
contained  in  Christ's  personal  ministry 
and  earthly  history,  171 ;  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper  type-symbols,  172 ; 
iu  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  con- 
stant reference  to  the  earthly  forms 
under  which  spiritual  realities  were 
veiled  by  the  law,  175;  between  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  there  is  a  relation 
both  of  correspondence  and  contrast, 
175;  danger  of  confounding  the  spi- 
ritual services  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
carnal  ordinances  of  the  law,  177, 
178. 

List  of  Publications,  258-260,  517, 
518. 

Literal  Interpretation  of  Pro- 
phecy, 389-402 ;  Isaiah  as  it  is,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Keith,  389 ;  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  prophetical  interpretation  not 
conclusively  fixed,  389  ;  the  popularity 
of  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  Prophecy, 
greatly  owing  to  its  being  based 
on  the  literal  style  of  interpretation, 
390;  specimens  of  want  of  harmony 
between  Isaiah  as  it  is  and  the  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,  391,  392 ;  vagueness 
and  generality  of  Dr.  K/s  *  directions,' 
393 ;  insufficiency  of  the  simply  literal 
mode  of  interpretation,  394 ;  D>ouglas's 
Structure  of  Prophecy y  quoted,  395; 
connection  of  type  with  prophecy,  395, 
396 ;  inconsistencies  pointed  out  in  the 
application  of  the  literal  scheme,  396- 
400 ;  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  be- 
tween the  literal  and  the  figurative  in 
prophecy,  400 ;  much  of  what  relates 
to  Christ's  work  and  kingdom  is  ex- 
pressed in  symbolical  and  figurative 
language,  401 ;  the  spiritual  element 
in  the  Jewish  nation  not  to  be  over- 
looked, 400  ;  want  in  the  Evidence  of 
Prophecy  of  due  attention  to  the  ethical 


character  of  the  prophecies  relating  to 
earthly  kingdoms,  402. 
Literary  Society  of  Jerusalem,  515. 


M. 

Maimonides,  his  abridgment  of  the  Tal- 
mud, 45. 

Mesketh,  Aboth,  the  Ethics  of  the  Fathers, 
a  Jewish  work,  47. 

Miracle  of  Joshua,  answer  to  objec- 
tions against  the  common  interpreta- 
tion, especially  that  founded  on  the 
disproportion  of  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  miracle,  208-210  ;  the 
iniracle  was  not  simplv  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  Joshua  and  his  army,  210; 
answer  to  the  objection  that  the  mira- 
cle is  not  alluded  to  in  the  main  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  211 ;  meaning  of 
the  phrase  *  the  Lord  fought  for 
Israel,*  212;  Joshua  virtually  acted 
under  the  divine  direction,  212;  the 
shower  of  stones  miraculous,  213; 
answer  to  the  objection  that  the  pre- 
sumed miracle  rests  on  erroneous 
views  of  the  mechanism  of  Creation, 
213;  objection  considered  that  tl)^ 
miracle  is  not  alluded  to  elsewhere  in 
the  Old  Testament,  214;  Son  of 
Sirach  and  Josephus,  215;  the  objec- 
tion that  no  precise  time  is  given  in 
Joshua's  address,  not  valid,  215 ;  Von 
Gumpach's  translation  and  interpreta- 
tion, 216 ;  his  assumption  that  the  bat- 
tle began  about  half  an  hour  before 
noon,  216,  21 7 ;  leaves  '  the  staying  of 
the  moon'  unexplained,  218;  the 
whole  solution  forced  and  unnatural, 
219;  the  variety  of  expressions  in 
which  the  event  is  recorded  an  argu- 
ment against  his  exposition,  220 ;  re- 
capitulation of  the  argument,  221. 

Miscellanea,  437  ;  Ojbiervation  on  the 

Verb  *i|53  Barbk,  *to  bless,'   437- 

443;  On  the  Interpretation  of  Matt. 

xvi.  18,  443-446;   Remarks  on  John 

iii.  13,  447-450. 
Mishna  or  first  Talmud,  44. 
Murdock,  Dr.,  his  translation  of  Mosheim 

De  Rehus  Christianorum,  Sfc,  256. 


N. 


Neander,  Dr.,  his  death  and  burial,  613- 
515;  visit  to  his  grave  and  dwelling- 
house  by  Dr.  Tregelles,  452. 
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Paaor»  Matthiw,  14. 

Peanon,  on  the  appearances  of  Christ 
alter  the  Resurrection,  32. 

POSTICAI.  LbOENDS  of  THE  TaLMUD,  42- 

74 ;  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Tal- 
mad,  42-45 ;  specimens  of  Talmndic 
Aphorisms,  46,  47;  the  apologue  of 
7%e  Sun  and  Moon,  47,  48;  of  The 
Fine,  49 ;  the  lesend  of  The  Trees  of 
ParadiMe,  49;  the  apologue  of  The 
Child  of  Mercf,  50 :  the  allegory  of 
The  Conformation  qfMan,  51 ;  Zantael, 
52 ;  ZUta  and  Eve,  53;  TAtf  Shepherd 
of  Chaldea,  55 ;  The  Death  rf  Adam, 
56;  the  Kabbi  Akibah,  57;  one  of 
his  adrentures,  58,  59 ;  Simon  the  Just, 
60,  61 ;  allegory  of  The  Infancy  of 
Ahraham,  62,  63 ;  The  Power  of  Tears, 
64;  The  Death  of  Moses,  65;  The 
Songs  of  the  Night,  66  ;  The  Dawn,  67  ; 
The  Royal  Singer,  68 ;  The  Youthful 
Solomon,  69  ;  The  Aged  Solomon,  70 ; 
Elijah,  71 :  the  Babbies  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  73 ;  Modem  Hebrew  Poetry,  73, 
74. 

Pbesent  Condition  of  the  Medical 
Profession  in  Stria,  131-155;  me- 
dical science  patronised  by  the  Kha- 
lifehs  of  Baghdad  and  Egypt,  131 ; 
account  of  some  eminent  Arab  phy- 
sicians, 132-136;  Avicenna's  QAbu 
Ali)  *  Canon  of  Medicine,*  136;  me- 
dical institutions  established  by  Mo- 
hammed Ali  in  E^pt,  ]  38  ;  ignorance 
of  medical  practitioners  in  Syria,  139 ; 
the  oriental  theory  of  medicine,  140, 
141 ;  sanative  qualities  of  water,  142; 
absurd  ideas  relatiye  to  dietetics  and 
hygiene,  142;  articles  of  diet,  143; 
pTCTalence  of  worms  among  the  Arabs, 
144 ;  ignorance  of  anatomy,  145  ;  re- 
liance on  the  pulse  as  an  indication  of 
health  or  disease,  145;  confidence  in 
charms  and  amulets,  146;  catarrhal 
affections  and  pulmonary  complaints 
considered  highly  contagious,  147; 
ignorance  of  chemistry  and  botany, 
148;  Tenesection,  scarification,  and 
cupping,  149 ;  cautery  how  performed, 
149 ;  issues  and  setons,  150 ;  the  Be- 
zoar  stone,  150 ;  superstitious  dread  of 
surgical  operations,  151 ;  cutaneous 
diseases,  151 ;  diseases  of  the  eye,  152 ; 
tumours,  ulcers,  and  hernia,  153 ;  gun- 
shot wounds  and  contusions,  154; 
leprosy  and  insanity,  155. 

Protestant  Sacred  Library,  517. 


R. 


Ramathaih  ZoPHUf  and  Rachel's 
Sepulchre,  403-410 ;  Saul's  route 
after  his  first  interview  with  Samuel 
still  an  unsolved  problem,  403 ;  Dr. 
Robinson's  attempt  unsuccessful,  403; 
three  points  to  be  ascertained,  403; 
Saul's  residence  was  Gibeah,  which 
has  been  identified  with  Tuleil  el  Ful, 
404;  Ramah  probably  near  the  site 
of  the  present  *Ain  Yebrud,  406 ; 
Rachel's  sepulchre  about  a  mile  from 
Bethlehem,  406  ;  it  could  not  possibly 
be  in  Saul's  way  from  Ramah  to 
Gibeah,  407 ;  the  knot  cut  by  supposing 
for  *  Rachel*  we  ought  to  read  *  De- 
borah* 407-409 ;  conjecture  that  in 
Gen.  xxxT.  8,  for  *  Rebehah^  we 
should  read  *  Rachel*  410. 

Ravis,  Christopher,  15. 

Reconsidered  Texts,  No.  IT.,  a  new 
translation  of  Heb.  xi.  6,  proposed, 
founded  on  the  difference  of  meaning 
between  cTrax  and  yheffBou,  433-436. 

Royards,  Professor,  458. 


S. 


Saburaim,  a  collection  of  Jewish  com- 
mentaries, 44. 

Schonemann,  Dr.,  his  cheerfulness  under 
total  blindness,  457. 

Scripture  Parallelisms,  179-188; 
true  theory  of  Hebrew  versification 
made  known  by  Bishop  Lowth,  179; 
application  of  the  rules  of  rhythmical 
construction  to  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Bishop  Jebb,  179  j  all 
the  public  discourses  of  Christ  rhyth- 
mical, 179;  one  of  the  characters  of 
the  Messiah  was  that  of  Prophet,  180 ; 
the  term  Nabi  K^13  explained,  180 ; 

the  meaning  *of  Mashal  T^S^ID  usually 
translated  Parable  or  Proverb,  181- 
184;  corresponds  to  vapoifjUa  as  used 
by  St.  John,  184 ;  objections  answered, 
185  ;  specimen  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  186 ;  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain 
as  given  by  St.  Luke,  187,  188;  the 
Theory  of  Parallelisms,  189-192 ;  their 
use  must  be  to  decide  between  conflict- 
ing interpretations  by  unravelling 
complicated  sentences,  189 ;  three 
causes  of  complexity,  189;  Ephes.  i. 
3-14;  arranged  in  parallelisms,  190  ; 
remarks,  191, 192. 
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Seetzen,  probability  of  the  pablicatiou  of 

his  Joarnals,  517. 
Shepreye,    John,    an    eminent   Hebrew 

scholar,  sometime  Professor  at  Oxford, 

8,  9. 
Spicilegium  Solesmense,  by  Dom  J.  B. 

Pitra,  455. 
Starra,  Jewish  contracts  so  called  from 

the  Hebrew  lt3{5'. 
Staart,  Moses,  his  Commentary  on  the 

Books  of  Daniel,  256. 


^f^ 


r. 


Talvi's  (Mrs.  Edward  Robinson)  His- 
torical -view  of  the  language  and  lite- 
ratnre  of  the  Slayic  nations,  256. 

Taylor,  W.,  Rev.,  explanatory  letter 
respecting  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Von 
Gampach,  222 ;  observations  on  the 
moving  and  construction  of  TM»  223- 
227. 

Tenses  of  the  Hebrew  Verb,  193-207 ; 
Adam  Smith's  theory  respecting  Verbs, 
193;  no  Verbs  in  the  Birman  and 
Chinese,  193;  Participles  and  Infini- 
tives not  Verbs,  ^194;  a  conjugated 
Verb  presents  no  simple  element  of 
language,  194 ;  the  best  Arabian  gram- 
marians consider  all  Verbs  as  made 
up  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns,  105  ;  Par- 
ticiples are  concrete,  Infinitives  a6- 
stractf  195 ;  abrupt  change  of  Tenses 
cchiimon  to  the  Oriental  writers,  197  ; 
instances  of  such  change  in  the  New 
Testament,  198 ;  Participial  forms 
in  Hebrew  cannot  include  the  idea  of 
Tense,  199;  construction  of  Zech.  vi. 
6,  and  Gen.  vi.  13,  explained,  199 ; 
examinations  of  instances  adduced  to 
prove  that  the  words  taken  as  pre- 
terites under  the  form  ^^S,  are  present 

tenses,  200 ;  Mr.  Weir's  theory  as  to 
the  time  implied  in  the  form  1pB\ 

201-203  ;  Dr.  Murphy's  time  phrase- 
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the  Bible,  207. 
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Universality  of  the  Providence  of 
God,  423-433;  the  providence  of 
Scripture  not  mere  permission,  nor 
fitful  interference,  but  continuous  and 
steady,  423;  men  and  circumstances 
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the  sense  of  unavoidable,  424  ;  illus- 
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M^lAurin,  430;  God  the  author  of 
Salvation,  not  of  destruction,  430 ; 
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of  Enthusiasm,  431 ;  the  mysteries  of 
Providence,  431 ;  the  uses  of  afflic- 
tion, 431 ;  Note  on  the  translation  of 
Rom.  ix.  3,  432,  433. 
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Voices  of  the  Night,  378-388 ;  the 
subjects  poetical,  but  the  treatment 
real  and  practical,  378;  the  ulterior 
destiny  of  the  physical  universe,  379, 
380;  meaning  of  icrhis  in  the  New 
Testament,  381-383;  tendency  to  im- 
provement pervading  Nature,  384; 
TVench  on  the  Parames,  quoted,  387 ; 
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hard  subjects,  388. 

Wakefield,  Robert  and  Thomas,  Pro- 
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Weir,  ProfcMor,  Us  answer  to  Dr.  Lee, 
484-497;  charge  of  plagiarism   re- 

Exiled,  4S4 ;  Dr.  Lee's  view  of  the 
ebrew  Tenses  anticipated  by  Dr. 
(James)  IU>bertMHi,  485 ;  the  theory 
of  the  Hebrew  Verb  not  to  be  settled 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Arabic  and  Per- 
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Wette,  Dr.  De,  457. 

Wieseier,  Professor,    his  work  on   the 
Chronology  of  the  Gospels,  75. 


WoU^  Reginald,  a  learned  printer,  10. 
Woodis,  Leonard,  Dr.,    his   theological 

works,  256. 
Worde,  Wynkyn   de,  the  first  printer 
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Zadok,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  sect 
of  the  Samaritan  Sadduoees,  43. 
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